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PREFACE. 



A vuKV slight inspeclionof the pages of the present work will dis- 
clo-ie to the reader its general character, and enable liim Co juuge 
how far it is likely- to supply^ an existing desideraiuru. Little there- 
fore need he said hy way ot' prefar.e. My main object has been to 
affuvd facilities for the correct understanding of the sacred text — to 
aid the siudeni of the Bible in ascertaining, with the utmost practica- 
ble exactness, the genuine sense of the original. With such an ob- 
ject Id view it was perhaps impossible to avoid giving the work au 
aspect predominantly critical. But an apolt^y on this score can 
scari'ely be requisite at the present day, when the claims of sacred 
philology are beginning to be so highly appreciated; when it is so 
generally admitted that the grand aim of the Scriptural expositor 
should be to fix with the most absolute precision the ' mind of the 
Spirit' in his own word ; and when it is so well understood that thia 
end can be attained only by means of a familiar acquaintance with 
the original m its verbal and idiomatic peculiarities, its parallel usa- 
ges, and its archffiological illustrations. Besides, unless I have come 
wholly short of my aim, there will be found Eui;haunion of the prac- 
tical with the critical, as to adapt the present and the ensuing vol- 
umes somewhat happily to popular use. Should this prove not to 
be the case, I shall feel that the failure has been rather iu the execu- 
tion, than in the plan; for I know no reason to suppose the two 
depiulmenls intrinsically incompatible, or that the two-fold function 
of the ewegetical and the ethical expositor may not be united in the 
saine person. The idea of combining them to the extent in which 
it i^ done in the present volume is no doubt somewhat novel, nor am 
lly a transition may not be noticed from one 
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province to the oElicr so alirii|'(, m to cnrry wiili it lo (lie iiii[i(l of the 

will be loo few lo stamp the Experiment as abortive, 

No one at all conversant with the subject of biblical annotaliou 
but mii3t be aivnre, that there is a Jarge mass of maltrials accumu- 
lated by the researches or reflectioas of prior comraeDtators, and con- 
stituting a kind of common property, of which each successive la- 
bourer in the field feels at liberty to avail himself The propriety of 
!his is universally conceded, provided he sets up no special claim to 
what he thu'i 6ads maile ready to his hands. Indeed it is quite ob- 
vious thai the credit of originality m this department cannot be se- 
cured, but at the expense of the greatest measure of •ulilily — an ex- 
panse which I have not seen fit to incur. I have accordingly avail- 
ed myself freely of all accessible sources of Scripture elucidation that 
could be made subservient lo my plan, and have frequently inter- 
woven with ray own remarks, phrases and sentences, and, in some 
cases, paragraphs from other authors, without the formality of ex- 
press quotation. But however large maybe my indebtedness on ihia 
score, it is but justice lo myself to say, that I have generally weigh- 
ed in my own scales the evidence for or against a particular render- 
ing or interpretation, and thai after every abatement much ivili be 
found in the ensuing pages not to be met with any where else. Of 
the intrinsic value of these portions of the work ihe estimate must, of 
course, he left to those for whose benefit it has been prepared. 

In cases of doubtful interpretation, I have, as a general rule, con 
tented myself with giving what I conceived to be the right one, with 
the evidence in its favour, without distracting the reader's mind by 
an array of various and conflicting comments. Still less have I in- 
dulged ihe paltry propensity for introducing interpretations differing 
from my own, merely for the purpose of refuting them. Yet in some 
instances where the probabilities in favour of opposite or variant 
expositions were very equally balanced, it seemed but an act of jus- 
tice to judicious critics to give their several constructions, and Ihave 
accordingly in such cases endeavoured lo avoid the charge of undue 
assumption by candidly staling what might be said against as 
well as for a proposed interpretation. The number of passages 
in the compass of the sacred writings is far from small, in re.^pec 
to ■whicii a positive determination of the sense is, witli our presen 
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means of explication absoluiely impossible. — An exception, however, 
to the above rule may be observed as it respects Ihe ancient versions; 
particularly the Septuagint, the Chaldee TargiitnEj, and Che Syriac 
and Arabic Ftraions. These 1 have adduced very frequently, not only 
indubiotis and diffieult places, where their authority might hare 
weight, hut often in the plainer paassges, in order that the reader 
might have Ihe salisfaclion of seeing by what shades of difference 
the most ancient renderings vary from our own. An account of 
these several versions, together with an attempted estimate of iheu" 
value as tributary to the exposition of llie sacred text, will be found 
on a subsequent page. 

To. some it may be an objection that the pages of the work are so 
thickly interspersed with words and phrases in the Hebrew and 
Greek character. On this head I can only say, that if the reader will 
acquit me, as I readily acquit myself, of the design of giving in this 
way a learned air to my columns, 1 shall be willing to submit to 
some exceptions from one portion of my readers for the sake of 
another. My settled conviction is, that these notes will go into the 
hands of numbers of the reiiginus community, especially ministers 
and theological students, to whom this feature of the work will be a 
strong recommendation ; and perhaps, as the terms are almost inva- 
riably translated, besides being often given in English orthography, 
it is no more than a reasonable deniand, tliat the mere vernacular 
reader should concede this m«ch to ihe preferences of his more 

learned lirolher. 

It will be matter neither of surprise nor regret to any one who 
bears in mind that the Bible is strictly an Baslero book, that I have 
drawn so largely on Orieutai sources of illostralion. It is only 
from such sources that a large portion of the imagery, allusions, and 
diction of the inspired ivriters can be adequately explained. The 
works of Eastern travellers, therefore, have formed a leading depart- 
ment of the apparatus which I have collected together in reference 
10 the present undertaking. Among these the 'Pictoria! Bible,' re- 
cently published in London, has been a repository from which 1 have 
enriched my pages with many of their choicest contents. It is an 
invaluable treasury of materials for elucidating the topography, the 
manners and customs, the rites, ceremonies, monuments, and cos- 
tumes of the East ; and this, whetlier we regard the Engiavmgs or 
1* 
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Notes, both of which are fail of new 

is deeply to be regrelied that the cost of this work is such as will 

be likely greatly to limit its ciruulatioa. 

It !3 my purpose, should a favouring Providence permit, to go 
over all the historical books of the Old Testament oa the same plan. 
Other indispensable engagements may make the intervals of publi- 
cation somewhat wide, but if life and health are spared, the work 
will he continually in hand till uompleled ; and so far as it may give 
presage of useful service 10 the cause of biblical knowledge and sound 
piety, I cnnnoi hesitate to assure myself of the prayers of ray readers, 
in conjunction with my own, for the blessing of Heaven, to teal 
upon the euterprise. 

Kew Yonit. /Vot. 1s(, 193B, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



S GENERALLY. 
S 1. Titles, DiBisinns, &c. 

That colleolion of writings wlifch ie avery where regarded by Chriarians ag 
Cfntaining ihsonly (TUB ravelacion made by God to man, and aa ihe sole stand- 
ard of faith and practice, is familiarly known by different appellations. Thus it 
is fteqocntly termed 'Hut Scriptarea, aa beiug the most important of all wri- 
lJ3igs I the Boiy or Sacred ScriptuTea, becaaae composed by persotis divinely 
inspired ; and Bometimes the Canonical Scripiares, from a Greek word («anup 
canon) signifying a nde, because they were regarded as an in&llible nde of faith 
and conduct, and to dislinguish ihem from certain hooka termed Apocryphal, 
(nitonpnf ji hidden, concealid,) from their being of obscure and doubtful otigia, 
not possessing ths proper testimonials to entitle ihe^n to a place among Ihe gen- 
uine inspired writings. Bui the most usual appellation is TSe Bible {3i0!iiiir or 
ffyJJiJ biblion or biblia, Lat. liber, book, from MM; biblas, an Egyptian reed of 
the bark of which paper uras made). This word in its priin.iry import mraply 
donoteB a book, but it is applied to the writings of the prophets and apoailea by 
way of emphasis and eminence, as being the Book of Books, iniiniiely superior 
in eicelloucB and importance to every human composition. This litle originated 
at a very early period, principally from the usage of ths Greek Fathers, and has 
aace bean generally adopted by the Chriadaii world. 

'Hie moat common and general division of the canonical Scriptures is inro 
the Old and Neat Teslmnenls ; tha former containing those revelations of tho 
divine will which were communicated to the Hebrews, Israclitea, or Jews, before 
the birth of Christ; the latter comprising the inspired writings of tlie Evangel- 
ists and Apostles. This diatinction is bonded on 2 Cor. 3. 6, 14. Mai. 26. 2a 
Gal. 3. 17. Heb. a 8.-9. 15—20, where the ancient Latin translators have ren- 
dered iioBiiutt diatheke (which aignifiea both a cmenant and a testament, but in 
Biblical usage always answers to the Heb. ni'n3 beriik, a covenantj by Testa- 
menfum, a feslaitunf; ' because,' says Jerome (Comment, in Ma!, ch. 2,2), 
' they by a Graicism attributed to this word the sense of Fiedus, a tovaiont.' 
Were such the usage, therefore, there would be no impropriely in terming iha 
two main portions of the Scriptures the Old and Neia Covenant! implying 
thereby, not two distinct and unrelated coveDunt?, but merely the jWmw and 
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Vm INTRODUCTION. 

the (aWn- dispfinsntinn of [he one grand covBnant of mercy, of which ihe prophet 
Jaemiah, ch. 31. 31—34, as expounded by Ihe Aposlie, Heb. 8. 8—13, givea bo 
lunple a descTiptian. 

The buoliB of Ihe Old Tealament again are usually farther auhdivided hy the 
Jews into ihe Laic (.^^^^n AoiforoA), the PrajActa (D''K''a;rf Aamisisini), and 
the Bagiogrofiha (si3ir.Sil haJtkctubim, lit. tht lerUinga, emphatieally so call- 
ed)) a claaaifi cation eiprsaaly rceognised hy our Lord, Lukfl24. 44, 'TheBeatBdie 
words which \ spake unto you white I was yet wilh you, (hat all things must be 
fulfilled wiiieh are written in the law qf JHuaes, and in the fropheU, nnd in Ihe 
paalms conuerning me;' where by /'Wrasia meant, not merely the hook bear- 
ing thai title in the SoripturcB, hul miiat is otherwise lerniod the Hagiographti. 
In this dislnbulion Ihe Zxiw comprised the PenfofeiuA, or five boo/ra qf Moses, 
which were originally written in one volume, as ail the inanuacripls are la ibis 
day, wiiich me read in the synagogoes. 1 iie T' :iphel> were divided into ihe 
former and lattrr, in reference lo the time when they reapeetivdj flunrishcd j 
the Grst claea t\ontaLning the books of Joahna, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 
2 Kings, the two last being each eonaidared as one book j the second comprising 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Rzekiel, and the twelve njinor prophets, whose booka were 
reckoned as one. The reoaon why Moses is not included among iho prophets, 
is, becnuHB he sofarsnfpaaacd all those who came after him, in eminence and 
dignity, that they wsre not accaunted worthy to hs placed on a level with himg 
and the booka of Joshua and Judges are reckoned among iho propheiioal books 

uel. The KeluMin ot Hagiograplia, that is, ihe Holy Writings, eompriibended 
the Psalms, Pniverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Rnih, LBineniauons of Jeremiah, 
Eccfesiaates, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nebemiah (reckoned as one), and ihe two 
booka of Chronicles, also reckoned as one. This third cleas or division of the 
sacred tiooUs has recdved the appcllalion of Kciiibim, or Holy Writings, be- 
cause ibey were not orally delivered as ihe law of Moses was ; but the Jews 
affirm dial (hey were composed by men divinely insphsd, who, howevtr, had no 
public mission as prophets. It is remarkable thai Daniel is excluded from the 
numlwr of prophela, and that bia writings with ibe reel of llie Hagiograplia, 
were not publicly read in tiie synagogues as ihe Law and ibe Prophets were. 
This Is ascribed to the singiilar minuteness wilh which he foretold the coming of 
the Messiah before ihe desiraction of llie city and sancluary, and the apprehen- 
sion of the Jewa, lest the public reading of his predicljons should lead any to 
embrace the ductriuee of Christianity. 

T)ie subordinate diviaon into chapters and verses is of compara^vely modem 
date. The former ia attribuled to Hugo de Sanclo Caro, a Roman Cathohc 
Cardinal, who flourished about A. D. IMO ; the latter to Rabbi Mordecoi Nathan, 
a celebrated Jewish teacher, who livai A. D. 1445, The author of the verse- 
division in the New Testament was Itobert Stephens, a distinguished primer of 
Paris, who lived in the sixteenth century. As this division, however, is not al- 
ways made with the stricisst regard lo the connection of parrs, it may ha con- 
Bidertd, lo the mere render or ialaT)reter of the sacred volume, who wiahea (o 
obtain a clenr, oonnocled view of the cliain of narrative, precept, prophecy, or ar- 
gument of a particular book, ns a disadvanlage. But on the other hand, the 
fadlities afforded by it m Xhe matter of quotation and reference are so great aa 
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pCThaps to countarba 1.111 CB nil other incoiivenieticea. Wiiliouf siniie division 0/ 
this kind il would be next (0 impassible 10 framB a Concorcianiio, and yet of nil 
aids to the right understanding of the Scriptures, none is so important as a Con- 

5 2. Lan^uge, Mode of Preservaliant Jn.comtpS Intcgrily, &c, of ihs 
Uld Testament Sci-lptuns. 

1'lie langiiagG in which the Old Testament is written, with the e:;oeplion of a 
few pnasages in Ohaldee, is the Hebrew, so called, in all probability, £rotn being 
principEilly epokeB by the Hebrac nation, the deacendante, throngh Abreham, <A 
Heber, the grandson of Sheni. (See Note on Gen. 10. 21 and 14. 13). This lan- 
gnag« belongs to & group or family of langungee usually termed the Shcmitic, aS 
which lUe Chaldee, Syriac, «nd Arabic are cognate or kindred branches, in each 
of wliicii ancient versions exist affording very important aids in the interpreta- 
tirin of the Hebrew text. This text has been transmitted to us in the foim of 
maniiacripts, written mostly on vellum or parchment, either rulied like a map, or 
in a buokrlbrni, with the contents written in (wo or three parallel columns. The 
Jaws tn this day uhs no other copies in their synagogues than the Tolled maou- 
scripls, which are transcribed with the ntmOBl core and eiactneas, under regula- 
tiona HiiperBtitiously strict, and often in a chirogiaphy of extreme beauty. Of 
(heae copies it cannot ho affirmed of any one now in existence, that it is abso- 
lately perlecc. The lapse of time and the numerous Iranecriptiona through which 
the sacred writings have passed, would naturally expose them in some degree to 
the inroads of error ; and eomejnetances of this kind have been pointed out. But 
on (lie -whole the inlegrily of the Scriptures has been remarkably preserved. 
The most accurate inquiries have been instituted on this head, and (he result 
of thelahoriouB and critical einmination of learned men has shown, thai ibe 
alterations of the sacred test are extremely slight and trivial, and that in all es- 
sential points we have the divine revelation as il came Irom the hands of 



S3, Ancient V/rsUms. 
The principai Ancient ViTsions, which illustrate the Scriptures, are the Chal- 
dee Paraphrases, generally called Targums, the Septua^nt or Alexandrian 
Greek Version, and the Vulgate or Latin Version. In a rnore detailtd view of 
this subject tban we now propose, it would be proper to enumerate also the 
franslatJons of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotioo, together with the Samari- 
tan, Syriac, and Arabic Versons, but as these are comparatively of secondary 
importance we iihall not at present dwell upon Ibeni, but refer the reader who is 
desirous of fuller information to the Intniductiona of Home, Jahn, Carpenter, 
and others who have treated of ihein in all their pariiculars. We shall confine 
oiirselvea to the following, which, the reader will observe, are made mora espe- 
cially prominent, by frequent quo ladon, in tha enamng pages. 

(a.) The Taboumb.— The Chaldee word Bia^ri iorfium signifiea in general 
any vei:^inii or sTplanalion. ; but the appellation is more par lieu la ily restricted to 
(be versions or paraphrases of the Old Testament, executed in the Easc-Araniffiaa 
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or Chalrfeo dialect, us il is usually callcrf. These Tar^umB nre rcntied pant- 
phrates or sxpotUiana, Lecouse [hey are rather communis end eiplicatiuna than 
literal Liaiialalions uf the lexl. They me wrillen iji that dijtecl, becaUBB il 
became more i^miliar to the Jews nDer the tjnie of their eaplivity in Bnbytor 
than the Heiirew itoelf ; so th»t when the law was ' read in the Bynagugiie ever> 
eebl)atli day,' in pure hihlical Hebrew, an explanalUm vina euhjoiiied to it in 
Challec, in order to rendEC it intelligible to a people who had in a measure lost 
their native tongoe. This practice originated with Eira, and il is highly proba- 
ble that the paraphrases were al lirsl merely oral, but that they were afierwarda 
committed to writing fur the benefit of those who wished to study and ponder 
'the low uf the Lord' at home. Indeed i here are yet extant some manoBcriplB 
m which I lie till and the paraphrase are written alternately ; first, a verse or 
two or tlm'6 in Hebrew, and then a corresponding nunibar of ■verses in Chaldee. 
Bin boolia of ihis description were not allowed in the palilic reading of the Law. 
— There nre at present extant ten of tlieso Chaldee pnraphrases on different parts 
of the Old Testament, ihtee of which, and those by far the most important, com- 
piiselhePenlateueh, viz. (1.) The Targwm of Onkeloaj (2.} That falsely ascii- 
bed to Jonathan, and uanally cited as ibe Targuin of the Ptieudo-Jonathan i (3.) 
The Jerusalem Targutn. Of the rest it will bs unmicOE^ary here to speak. 

T^irgum of Onkstot.— It is not known with cerlninty al what Ume Onkekw 
flonriahed, nor of what nation he was. The generally rradved opinion is, thai 
be was a proselyte to Judaism, and a disdpte of the celebrated Rabbi Hille^ who 
flourished about fifty years before the Chriatian era ; and oonscqupnily that On- 
kslos was cotemporary with (he Saviour. Bat Bauer and Jshn place him in the 
second century. His Targum, embracing the &ve books of Hoaes, is justly pre- 
ferred to all the others, both on account of the purity of its style and its general 
freedom from idle le^nds. It is Tather a version than a paraphrase, and renders 
the Hebrew text word for word and with an much accuracy and exactness, thai 
brang set la the same musical notes with tbe ori^nal Hebrew, it could be read or 
cantillaled in the same tone as the loiter in the pubhc assemblies of ihe Jews. 
The beat-known Latin translation of thia Targum, which WB have generally 
qnoled by the simple designation ' Chal.,' is that of Psulus fagius, and ihe full- 
eat infurm.ii.on cuncecning it is to be found in a tract by G. B. Winer, entitled, 
< De Onkcloso eiaaque Paraphraa Chaldaicn Disserlaiio, 4lo. Lips. I8W. 

For the sake of affording the English reader a still clearer idea of the nature 
of these p -i aphrasea, and huw far they differ from the original, we subjoin a Re- 
dman of each, in a literal translation ranged in parallel columns with tbecor- 
reaponding passages from our recdved version. 



Bflli? <le^)i: aiKl Ihe Spirit of God moved and a wind frouj belbre the Loi-d breallxed 



And Che Lord «ui1 1 Let the esrth cauBi 
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r;H. Ami God saH Let (here be LlghM Andihe Lordaalil; I^l there lie % 
ma, end lor eeatoua, Hid [ut d^a, auU liir U« for egiis, ™d for Be^ma, mid i 



Oh. 2. 7. And Uie Lord Gnil formed man And the Lnrd God cresled [he man of tbe 

of Uie duBI of llie ei:oiind, Bnd breathed In- doic ot (h« eardi, and breached inlo hisnos 

hecaaie a LlvLng eoul. man a speakinif spirit. 

V- B. And Lha Jjord God planfed n garden And the Lord God had planted a gftrdon 

eastvniFd In Eden I and there he nul Iho in Bden from [lie beitnninir, and he placed 

man whoiii lie had brinad. there Ihe man wham lie had created. 

V, 9. And outofthegroniid'niule Che lord And (he Lord God caueed to spring np 

God tn grow every tree that is pleasant to from the earth ever; tree that wag deain. 

also In the mldaltif tbeean/en, andlh! tree of life in ihe midst of the gai-den. and the 

ofkaaivleilEe of good and evil, treoorwhoae fruit Iboj who rat are wise In 

1. ir. Butofthe treeofthehoDwte^e of Euloftlie tree of wliose fl'iill they w.ho 

Sid day lliouealesl thereof thou sliaUeure. evil tliou ahalt not eat of it, lor in the dar 

l^dle. tliat thoushalt eat of it, thon alialt die the 

V. 13, And the Ijird God sM, It Is not And the Lord Oed e^d: Ills not flt that 

gold tliat tlie uian should be alone : I will ntan should be b; liluiseli; 1 will make for 

nulie him an help ii)ee( for him. him a support, to he, as it were, hia coDn- 

beast of the field; but tor Adam there was field: hut lor man hedjdnot And a suppoit 



T. 34. Therefore shall a man ]eme hia fit- For this cause a man shall leave the bed- 

ther and ills mother, and shall cleave unto chamber of hia lallier and of his mother, 

liisnife; and they shall be one Besb. and shall adhere to hia wife, and ihej- shall 

WBuyiedfaiidThid myself. lam^naket^and I'hid mjsel'f" 

indllie woman, and between thy seed and the woman, and belween th; son and her 

her seed: il shall bruise thy head, and Uiou son. He shall rememberggainst Uiee what 



TorpMin of Ike Pseudo-Jimalhan.^So eslled from being secribed by many 
to Jonathan Ben Uiiiel, who wrote the much esteemed paraphrase on (he 
Prophets. Bui the dilTetenco in the style and diction of (his Tflre"m, which is 
very impure, as well as in (he method of paraphtssiiig adopted in it, clearly 
proves (hat it could not have been written by Jonathan Ben Uzalel, who indeed 
Bomeiitnea indulges in allegories, and has introduced a fow barbarisms; hut this 
Targum on ihe Law abounds with the moat idle Jewish fables that can well be 
conceived ; whi^'li, together with the hatbnroua and foreign words il cimtains, 
renders it of very little ulility. Learned men are unanimous in the opinion that 
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luoYBd upon Ihe face pfche walers, frSm bRfcr't^niSbreShedoverOiVmu^ 

lace oflUe wUere. 
And the Lord culled th« Uffbt dey^ sod 
V 5 Anil God called The Ikhl Dav and Ji^^t^ ^^ ^li^ ^o inhabitoru of the world 
ITifl ilarknesB ha caUed NIaTu: aiii [he luWU'worl llieisini and the davknosa lio 
evening and Ihe inorainf were Ihe first ^o^|i'"^s^^?X'^''Ali'nhera 5^^^™ 

And the lord Tinned the firinunenl, 

, , 1 ,-. 1 J t o . "Well Bualaioeth him, ivith Ihrw fingers 

ri'^i I Vl [J ■" "° M h "™""*?'' '?^ hteadlh hetweeu Uia ullefLEOst pan of the 

aliovetncfirinamcni: andilwasso, „hich ara ulider'nio flriuament, Mid the 

the driuauieDl : and It was »>. 

Anij the Lord made Ihe two great lights : 

and Ihej were equal in Oielr glorj twoolr 

aedene jeara, subtraulhi)[ flnoi these six 

lis And HndmBilBlwnin-enllWila- the hnqdredapd BeYenty parts of ail llpur. But 

erekler ll;,ht w rule the day. and iRo lesser ^^'^^'1^%"'^^^" th"X' m^aV™ 

jg.! to rule me nig 1 . ne m e e ra ^^^^ ^^^ , ^^ ^^^ appointed the eon, whioh 

mas the greater ligh^ to rule in the day, and 

Ow iDDffli, wiiichwoBlhe lesser light, toiuie 

And the Lord said to the angels who min- 



And the Lord created man In his own lilie- 
neee : hi the Imaffe of the Lord created He 

ewe, lad etnlhed him wilh e ahiii, and filled 
hhu with flesli and blood : male and femaie 

lEiuit ^"^ '''" ^""^ ^■' "^ '■ ^' '^ ""^ '*' "'*^ 

^^ — ^ f „. -™^ liiui,aB his counterpart. 

T. 26. And Ihey were both nalied, the And thay were both of them wise, tho 
man and his wife, and were not ashamed, man and his wife: but they did nollatryin 
Uieir glory. 

The Jeraaalem Targam. — This also paraphrases the five books of Moaes, 
and derives iI9 tinmi'. frani the dialect in which it is composed. Ilia by no meaiia 
B conneclBii parnphrase, fomelimes omitting whole verses or even chapters; al 
other limes explaining or.lya angle word of a verse, of which it somotimca gives 
a fwufolil i'ltiTprofHiiun ; and at oihera, Hebrew words are iiiaerled H-ilhoiil anv 



be lord God said, It is 
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eiplanstion wliatevcr. In mony respects it vorrcEponds witli {he pamphrHBe of 
the Paeiido-Jonathan, whoaa legendary tales and rabbinical fictions are copious- 
ly intarspersod throughout, tliougli sometimes nbridgcd nnd sometimeB expand- 

ie Bay thing known of tlie author. The fulloiving may sei-ve as ttpccimena. 



n, 1, 1, In the beginning Qod cresleil In nrisd 
i. And God called [lie li^hl Day, and And ev 



keep ft-"" 

e Lard God siud, It ia 






len of Kden, and pla- 



Ch.3.9, And the Lord God called milo fore loe ; dartoBsa and light are npen before 

Adam, and said onlo blm, Where art thoul iQB.snd how didst Ihon upset Ihs nlacs, 

mthe mldslof whichchonej:t,Dolln Bedls- 

inandment wbioli 1 enjdiued thee 1 
And h BhsU be when Uis eoos of the mi- 

pteoepts rtiereoC they shall prepare Id 
wound lh«e on Ihy head and shall kQl thee : 

V. IS. And I will put enmity belwciinllles sake the CDmuiandinsuts of (he law, and 
u.d ths woman, aiiil between ihy aerd and shall not perform the precepts Ibareoi; thou 
her seed : It sliall bruise thy head, and thou ehalt be In readinese and nhall bile them 
Shalt bruise his hasL noon their heel, and BhaU afflict Ihem with 

Bickntss. Nevertheless there ehall be a 

the heel of days, In the days of King MeB- 

Tae nbove mentioned Targums, but more cepeoiallj' those of Onkelos and 
Jonathan Ben Tliiiel, were held by the Jews in nearly na much veneration ea 
iheir Hebrew Soriptutes; and (ogive them the greater authority, they traced hack 
their oriipn to the time of Mosea and Ihe ancient prophets ; asserting that Onlts- 
loB and Jonathan only restored, by committing to willing, what they hod receiv- 
ed by divine tradition. But this supposition exceeds the ustial extravagance o/ 
Rabbinical ficiiona; forit admila that Moses and the prophets dictated a Chal- 
dee paraphiBBo to the Jews at a lime when they could not possibly have had any 
knowledge of that language. But while we repudiate these eJiliavagant claims, 
in regard to the antiquity and authorily of the Chaldee paraphrases, and treat as 
they deserve the idle Rabbinical conceits, with whicli they are interspersed, we 
may admit, at the same time, that they are of considerable vahie in the inlerpre- 
iHtion of Ihe sai-red text. They are undoubtedly the most ancient boots, 
xrem to the Hebiflw Scvipiiires. possessnd by tlie .le«iab nation, and bemg; ex 
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ttetnelj' liieral, ihty abivb lo viiiJicale llie original lexl, as it has come down la 
UB, from tli« charge of Rortiiplion by the Jeiva for Ihe sake of evading ttie arga- 
ments of ChnEilnns. For the same reiisuii tbey often afford the interpreter im- 
porlant aid in determining the aignificalioTi of difficult words and plirases, al- 
(hongh from Ihereniuteneseof ihejr period from the age when ihe language was 
vemBCtilsr,theii leslimony cannot have ibe weight of thut of direct and imniGdi- 
ate witnaswB. But Ihey undoubtedly serve as a channel for cOEveyiiig down to 
UB the earliest traditionary sense pal by the Jews upon many obacnre passages 
of the sacred wrilinge, and correct inlurinalion OD (bis point is always exceed- 
ingly dsairnble. In addition to this, they often refiecC coneiderable liglit oh tha 
Jewish lites, ceremaniea, Igwe, customs, and usagea mentioned or alluded to in 
both TeeiBmenla. Bui it ia in establishing the meaning of psrlicular prophecies 
relative to the Heesiah, that tlieac Targitms are pre-eminentJy useful. For 
some striking illustra lions of this remark, itis reader is referred to Prideaux' COQ- 
oection, vol. 4tli. p. 23S (Chariest, ed. 1816), where the whole subject is fully 
and learnedly treated. — WaUon's Polygloti Bible will present the studetit with 
atl the Targuins ; and Buxtorfs Biblia Rabtiinica will nut only give these, but 
all Iho distinguished Rabbinic Coin men ta lies, snch as those of Kimchi, Jarcbi, 
Aben Fzta, etc to wbicli should be added his Lexicon Chald, Talmud. Rabbin- 
icnm, an invaluable store-house of illuslralion in every department of Chaldea 
and Rabbinical I i tern jure. 

(6.) The Septoaoint.— Tbia is the title applied to the most ancient and val- 
uable of the Greek versions. It is so called, either from the Jewish account of 
smeafti-itoo persons having been employed to make it, or from ils having been 
ordered, superintended, or sanctioned by the Sanhcdriu, or grenl council of the 
Jews, which consisted of seventy, or more correctly, of aeventy-lwo persons. 
Much uncertainty rests upon the real history of this version, though its dale ia 
nsually referred to ths second century before (he Christian era ; but there is no 
qneation as to its value; and in so much esteem was it held by the Jews and 
the early Christians, that it was constantly read in the synagogues and churches. 
Bencs it is uniformly cited by Ibe early Others, whether Creek or Latin, and 
from il all the translations into other languages (with the exception of the Syr 
iac), which were approved by ihe ancient Christian church, were executed, as 
the Arabic, Armenian, Ethlopic, Ciolliic, and old Italic or Latin version in use 
oefore Jerome ; and in this day the Septuaginc is exclusively read in the Greek 
ind most other Oriental churches. .4.3 a source of interpretation it is invaluable. 
Desirona of possessing in Greek a faithful representation of tlie Hebrew Scrip- 
ures, and being themselves Jews, (ha translators retained Hebrew ./omw and 
lodes of expression, while the warda employed were Greek. The lanBuage 
herefore of tlie Septuagini is a kind of Hebrem-Gteek, which a native of Athena 
light have found il difRcult to understand. Such as it is, it has operated to give 
haracrer to the style of the New Testament, and forms in fact one of tho most 
nparlant means of its critical tlluslration. ' The book,' says Michaelis, ' most 
leoessaiy lo be read and underalood by every man who studies (he New Teais- 

'lan all the passages fioni the profane authors collected together. It should be 
jad in tba public schools by tiioso who are desiined for the church, should form 
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the Hubject of a course Of leclurfts at the University, and be the constant com- 
paiiion of BQ axpoalor of the Naw Testament,' This ia confirineil by ibe testi- 
mony of Dr. AdjiJi Clarke, who, in speaking of his bihlical labours, says, ' About 
liie year I7B5 I began lo rnad the Septusgint regularlj', in order lo acqiiain' my- 
self mora fully with the puraaeology of the New Testament. The stud, of this 

rsion se ed more to expand and illuminate my nimd than ali the theological 
w 1< r h d ever lioneulled. I had proceeded but a short way m it, beliire I was 
CO ced that the prejudices agninat it were utterly unfounded ; and that it 
tv f alculable advantage towards a proper understanding of ibe literal 
Be f he Scrijilure.' (Commen t. vol. 1. Gen. Prcf.) A marked djfforenee of 
1 diderent pans indicates the vgr«on to have been the work not of one 

b f se ral translators, and to Iiave been executed at different limes. In all, 
h w be Greek abounds with Hebraisms, and etrora are by no means infre- 

q t, p rtiGulatly in the iij{ht coaslmctioa of the original. This in many in- 
only be resolved into absolute incapacity on the score of knowledge 

r| g 1 quttlifioation for the lash assumed. Yet very many parts are axoel- 

1 Is- ra laled. The first place in the scale of merit ia due to the version of 
the Peniateudi, which far surpasses thnl of llie other books. The translator 
has for the most part reli^ously followed the Hebrew text, and has in various 
instances introduced the most suitable and best chosen expressions. Next to 
the Pentateuch, lor ability and tidelity of execution, ranks the tranelauon of 
tliu boi>I(. of Proverbs, the author of which was well skilled in the two languages. 
Miclln^'Iis is of opinion that of all the books of the SEptnagint this is the bestt 
the most ingenious thoughts being clothed in HS ni-at slid elegant language as 
was ever used by a Pythagorean sage, lo express his philosophic maxims. Th« 
books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, seem to have bi?in translated by one 
who does not admit more Hebraisms thnn the other translators, but hos several 
other peeuHarities. The Psalms and Prophets, according to Jahn, have been 
translated by men who were unequal to their task. I^e version of Jeremiah ha 
colliders bailer than thereat; those of Amos and Esekiel deSt^rve the naxtpiace, 
and tha Inst must l)e given to that of Isaiah. The version of Lcclesiasles is re- 
markable far its being closely literal. In that of Job, additions have been mads 
to thuss parts of the books which are in prose, white the poetical parts are defi- 
cient in scores of passages. The translation of Daniel was so very erroneouf^ 
thnl it was totally rejected by the ancient church, and Theodotion's version sut>- 
siimied instead of it. The Septungint version, however, which was for a long 
lime supposed to have been lost, was discovered and published at Rome in 177% 
Irom which it appears that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of ihs 
HebriiW language. — It may interest a portion of our readers to be informed that 
Ihe only complete translation of the Sepluagint into English was made by a 
countryman uf odr own, Charles Thomson, Esq. Secretary to Congress in the 
time of iliB Revolutionaiy war. Though fuitlifully and creditably executed, yet 
it 13 to be regarded rather as a litprary curiosity, thanas a work of much practi- 
cal utility lo the biblical student. It waa primed at Pbilodelpbia, in 1806, in 
i vols. 8vo, and has now become extremely scarce. — Our quoiations from this 
Version, in Ihe body of the work, are so numerous as lo rentier additional speci- 
mens, ffir illusiiaiing its slyle, nnnuceseary.— Perhaps the best edition for coia* 
mon use is that of I.eipmc by Lennder Van Ess. 
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(c) Thb VnuoATE. — This is the appallatioa given to Uib common Latin 
trimalation of the ancred Seriptm-ee. After Christinnitj extended itself in the 
Vfest, a Latin TSraion ot the Bible naturally became neoeasary. In the time of 
Angustine there were eeveral of these ; althougli only one of them was adopted 
liy eecIednstiQiil authority. This was culled Vnigata, iMimien,pi)pvlm; because 
it was made trora the Greek version, also denominaMd Kocv-q commoa. la mod- 
em limes this ancient La9n Teraion is often called iUIi, (IlaUc) in conseqnenoe 
of a passnge In Augnstiue ; hut the readini; there is false, and it should be read 
valata. This translation was made literally haai the Septnngint, and ^ves, 
most consoientionsly, even all the verbal mistakes of the Greek. There are still 
extant of it the Paalms, Job, and some of the apocryphal books complete, be- 
sides frasmenta. As the manuscripts of tliJs version had become by degrees 
very much corrupted, a revision of the Psalter and hook of Job was undertaken 
in A. D. sea, hy Jerome in pursuance of an appointment to the work by Dama- 
sus bishop of Kome. Tbis is still extant, and called Fsallerima Romamm, be- 
cause it was introduced into the Roman diocese. While Jerome wss thus em- 
ployed in tlierevifflon of the ancient Vidgala,ot llala, he ventured lo commence 
also, a new version of his own, out of the ori^nal Hebrew; being ioduced to the 
nndertaking partly by ihe counsel of his friends, and partly by his own feeling 
of the necessity of such a work. He began with the Boolis of K!ings, and com- 
pleted the work, A. D. 405, with Jeiemiah. While ciigogfJ in this work, '.le 
ei^oyed the or<il inatruction of learned Jewish Rabbina in Palestine, and availed 
himself of ail the former Greek versions and of the Hexapla of Ori«en. His 
new version surpasses all ihe preceding in usefulness. The knowledge of He- 
brew which JiruuiB possessed wus, fur (he age, very respectable ; and he also 
madehimself master of the ChaldflB. His manner of explanation connects itselJ 
very closely with that of the Jews; and his choice of Latin eipresdons is, for 
the most part, very happy. Siill, tbe production did not meet with the antici- 
pated BQCOess and general reception; and eapeiaalij' Augustine and Rufinus wrote 
against it with virulence, as if a new Bible were about to be introduced. Never- 
tbeleSB, the new version niainloined itself along with ths amdenl one ; and at 
lengtli, in the seventh century, supplanted it almost entirely. 

The Vulgate was the first book ever printed. The first edition is without 
date or place ; the first with a date was printed at Mayence, 1462. At the coun- 
dl of Trent, in 1S4S, the Valgate was declared to be the standard version of tbe 
Calbolic church, and lo be of equal authority with the original Scriptures. Since 
this rime, the study of the original test has been regarded by the Catholics as a 
verging low ords heresy. The Vulgate at pressnl consists of different elements; 
the Psalms and most of ihe apocryphal books being from the ancient version, 
or Itala, and the rest from the latter Vulgate. The popes have taken great 
paias to obtain as correct a text of the Vulgate sa possible ; thus, in ]59(^ under 
SisTUB v., appeared the Ediiio Sixlina. which was declared to be the standard for 
all future editioiis. But many errors bdng afterwards discovered in il, the popes 
purchased up ail the copies, so far as poaable, and a new standard, the Ediiio 
Clemtniina, was published in 1592, which still retains its authority. 

The great value of this vetaon, which among Protestants has been underra- 
ted irani the circumstance of ita being so highly regarded by the Catholics, arises 
from its extreme antiquity. It is a consideration of no small weight that even 
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llielolesl part of it was mado upwards of fourteen hundred years ago, and is con- 
sequently^ many centutiea prior to all tbe Lutin trauala lions now cu'reni, none 
of wbicli can claim a date earUer than the revival uf letters in the West. There 
are two things in this ciicumElunce wliicli powetfuUy tend lo lecommend the 
Vulgnla Tcrsioii. (I.) Having been mada from manuscripts older than nios^ 
perhaps than any now extant, it serves in some degrte to supply the place ol 
ihoae manuecFipts nnd to furnish ub with the probable means of dLscovering the 
genuine ancient readings. For this reason (his tianslalion is usually considered 
as equivalent to a manuscript of the fourth century. (2.) From its having 
been executsd long before ihosa controversies arose which ere (he foundation of 
most of the sects now existing, we may rest assured, that, in regard to these, there 
will be no bias from party zeal to eilliei side of the question ; wliich cannot be 
eaid of the translations which have been madi! since llie rise of Proleslaiitism, 
alher by Protestants or Papiata. 

From the fact of its having been solemnly declared by the Councd of Trent, 
m 164B, as the standard version of the Cathohc church, and from some fiiw pas- 
sages having been produced which seem to fuvour the abuses and corruptions of 
that church, the impression became very common that the Vuigate is a Po[»ah 
Bible, calculated for supporting llie Eoman Catholic cause. Now althou^ it is 
certain that beaidea many barbarisms and soleciaina, there are several expressions 
occurring in this version which vary widely from the original, and seati to 
favour the false dogmas of the papacy, yet it can as little be doubted that in most 
of these cases there is nothing more than a perversion nf the phrase from its 
primitive and genuine sense, oBcaawned by thecorruplionsv^i'jhhaFe subsequently 
and gradually crspl into the dmnJi. Prom the changes incident "to all lan- 
guages, it sometimes happens, that words which expressed the true sense al the 
lime when a translation was made, come afterwards to express a different sense. 
As institutions change, the meaning of terms applied lo them changes also. Con- 
sequently, (hough those terms were once a proper version of the words in Iho 
origiral, ihei- are not so now, having sequired a new, adventitious sense, totally 
different from that which they formerly conveyed. Thus, for example, it can- 
not well be questioned thai the Latin phrase 'penitenUam agite,' do penance, is 
in itself as correct a rendering of the Oi: ycravcea as (he langUKgc admits and 
impliea as much al least aa the English word repent. But the erroneous notions 
which early found their way into the chureb in respect to the virtue of auricular 
confession and of various public exetdses as a testimony of repentance, led al 
length lo a total misapplication of the original phraae, which has been unhappily 
perpetuated by ecclesiastical usage and authority. The same may be said of 
several other modes of expression occurring in the Vulgate, which may reasoD- 
ably be pronounced, on the whole, a good and faithful version, thougii unequal 
in Style, often lacking in purity and pi,Tapiouily, and not seldom erroneous in its 
renderings. As to the enormously corrupt translation of He'). 11. 31, which re- 
presents Jacob as 'adoring the top of his stafti' instead of ' worshiping, leaning 
oil the top ofbisslai^' the best judges among the Roman Catholics admit that 
the Latin leXt is not entire in this place, and that (here baa been an occidental 
omission of the prepoalion through the carelessness of transcribers ; for they 
nave not now a writer of any name who infers from ttie declaration of authen- 
ticity, either the infallibility of the translator or Ihe exactness of the copit rs. 
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Ab to ilie pr^udicee which have arisen agninst ihis version on (he ground of 
ilahaviiigbeenofiicially outteniieoifd by Ihe council of Treni, and made [he stand- 
ard ofuliimale appeal, the following remarlis of Campbell (Prelim. Disserl. X. 
part 3. i 6), are well worthy of conaideraiioii. ' II is no further bar'i ihan the 
siiteentli century since that judgment was given in approbation of this veiHioit, 
the Jirsl BUlhorilallvB declamuan made in ila favour. Yet the estimation in 
which it was univcrGally held ihroughout the western churches, was, to Bay Ihe 
least, not inferior, before that peiiod, to what it ia at preeent. And we may say 
wilb (ruth, (hat though no judicioua Protestant will thinb more lavourabiy uf 
this translation on account of their v^dicl, neither will he, on this account, think 
less favourably of it. It was not because this version was pecuHorly adapted 
10 the R/jmish syalem that it reo^iveti the sanction of that synod, but because it 
was the only Bible with which the far greater part of the members had, from 
their iiifiiiicy, had the least acquaintance. There were but few in that assembly 
who understood either Greek or Hebrew : they bad heard that the Protestants, 
the new hsreticB, as ibey called them, had frequent recourse to iheniiginal, and 
ware beginning to malte veTBions from it ; a piaCtica of which theu- own igno- 
rance of the original made them the more jealoua. Their fears being thus n la rm- 
ed, they were exceedingly anxioua to interpose their authority, by the declara- 
tion above-mentioned, for prevenlitig new translaliona being obtruded on the 
people. They knew what the Vulgate eontoined, and bad been early aeeuatom- 
ed to explain it in their own way ; but they did not know what might be pro- 
duced from new translations : therefore, to preoccupy men's minda, and prevent 
every true eon of the church from reading other, especially modem, iranelations, 
and from p"aying any regard to what might be urged from the original, the very 
indefinite sentence was pronounced in favour of the Vulgate, that in all disputes 
it should ha held for auihcniic, ' ut pro aulhentica habeatur.' ' On the wlioK 
therefore, we ought not to consider the version in question, as either better or 
worse for their verdict. It is not intrinsically calculated to support Romish errors 
and corruptions, nor ought it to he regarded as the exclusive property of that 
church. It is the legacy of the earhest ages of Chrialianity to the universal 
diurch, much older than moat of the falaa doctrines and gronndless ceiemoniea 
which it haa been brought to countenance. ' For my own part,' say the writer 
justdted, 'though it were my sole purpose, in recurring to aversion, to refute the 
corruptions and absurdities of Popery, I should not desire other or better arga- 
menlB ihan I am supplied with by that very version which one of their own 
CDDncils has declared authentical.' 

5 i. Mudem Versions,— The Englwh. 

RefeiTing to otliei- sources for a more extended historical view of the earlier 
English translations of the Scriptures, we propose to notice only the present 
Authorised Version, whicli it is well known, was undertaken at (he command of 
king James Ihe First, of England, in consequence of several objections having 
been made, at the conference held in Hampton Court, in 1603, to the Bishop's 
Bible, which had previously been the one in common use. In pursuance of a 
resolution adopted the foUowing year, the king gave orders that a new transla- 
tion should be nnderlalteo, ai^d fifty.four men, pre-eminently distinguished for 
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piety and leHfning, were sppointeil to eiecule tliis gioat wotk. Before it wbb 
coiiimenced, seven of tlie persanE nomlnaied had either (tied or declined, and 
only forty-seven aetuelly eniereil upon it. These were divided into e\x claBBes, 
and each individual transUilsd every book sllotted tu his divisjuii. The whole 
division then met, and agreed upon the renderings which they would adopt. 
Thar part Uius finished was sent to each of the other caiupanies to be again ex- 
amined, and here the method was for one to read the itanalation aloud, while the 
others holding each in his hand some other Bible, either in the original tongues, 
orin some niodarn version, diligeoOy compared what they heard with whai was 
before their eyes, interrupting (ho reader by remarks whenever they deemed it 
necessary. In this way every precaution was taken to secure a faithful transla- 
tion, as the whole Bible underwent at least six difiirenl revisions by the most 
learned men in the kingdom. The result of their labours was first published 
A. D, I6U, It has aubaequently been frequently revised with great cius, and 
many margnal additions made, but no changes atlempttd in the body of the 
work. It Btill remaina not only the standard Version, but by the unanimoua 
Ttnce of the most competent judges, it is ranked among the very beat transla- 
lions of this or any other book in the wurld. In point of fidelity, perspicuity, 
simplidty, energy, and dignity, it doubtless stands unrivalled. It cannot indeetl 
be considered Immaculate ; but it may be doubted whether, taken as a whole, it 
could be surpassed by any translation which should now be attempted. A dia- 
tingvtished biblical ct^ilcof thelast csnlury (Dr. Geddos), in a wot^ written with 
the express design of impugning the estabhshed versioti, and stating tbe reasons 
which had induced him to undeMake a new one, is sldi constrained to acknowl- 
edge, that ' if accuracy, fidi^lity, and the strictest attention to the letter of the 
text, be supposed to conelilule the qualities of an excellent version, this of all 
versions, must, in general, be accounted the moat excellent. Every sentence, 
every word, every syliaLile, every letter and point seem lo have been weighed 
with ihe nicest exactitude, and expressed, aiher in the test or margin, with the 
greatest precision. Pagninus himself is hardly more literal, and it was well re- 
marked by Robertson, above a hundred years ago, that it may serve for a lei- 
icon of the Hebrew language, as well as for a translation.' (Prosp. of a New 
Trans, p. 92). Testimonies to the same effect, and equally decided, (torn tha 
most conpelent sources, might be accumulated almost without number in favoul 
of the excellence of our rec^ved translation, to all which we are disposed heart- 
ily to subscribe. At the same time, it will not be considered as revokini; the am- 
ple concession (hue made, if we advert to some undeniable defects in thisverauin. 
This we do, not for the purpose of weakening the confidence or lessening the 
pleasure with wliich the vernacular Scriptures are studied, but simply as a mat- 
ter of impartial justice. And in noticing these defects we shall pass by all thosa 
which arose necessarUy from the age and the circumstances in which the trans- 
lation was made. In ihe nature of the case, the translators were p cl ded a 
cess to various sources of biblical criticism and elucidation which are h da ly 
enjoyed at the present day. We have a far more extended biblical p s 

than they hod or could have at the period in which they lived. The p bl n 

of polyglots, the coUaiion of ancient manuscripts and versions, the 1 p! 
tion of graiiimai's, lexicons, concoidances, and critical disserla lions, h 1 
Ked comparison of the affinities of the Oriental dialects, the Tesearih f 
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o the geography, Tnannere, customs, natural history, &c. of tlie Eto,, 
the more accurate loblea of chroiiology, coins, woiglils. End measures, and the 
generally mate advanced stale of scientific criliclsni ; have all tended to enricti ui 
v.ilhfaeili[ieB for performing such a woik, to which our fathers were strangers, 
But not 10 dwell upon these couBidera lions, nor upon the embarrasBments thrown 
in their way by the arbiirniy resltictions, growing out of the prejudice, the ped- 
aniry, ur the oaprice of ihe monarch by whom they were employed, the received 
i'>'F>ui>n is marred by blemishes of another kind for which we cannot find the 
Ksnie apology. Of those, by far (he most prominent is a want of mii/iii-mifv 
in the mode of rendering, both in regard to single words and to phrases. This, 
we admit, was in some degree la be expected, partly from the magnitude of the 
work itself, and partly from the number of persons employed in il ! nor should 
we perhaps dissent from what the translators have aaid in justification of their 
nut lying themselves down to sn absolute ' identity of phrasing.' As they re- 
r more of curiosity than wisdom' that iranslalors 
ee to render, for example, the same Hebrew or 
verby tji(eii(; always by Ibink, never by mtpjioee; 
T by troTKilin^ f always by jiaitt, never by athes 
always by joy, never by gladness, Slc. Yet it >s obvious lliat a more acrupii- 
tuns exaciness may justly be required in a translation of the Scriptures, than in 
any other translation, and we doubt not that the instances adduced below will 
show llial they have actually transcended all reasonable allowance on ibisscor^ 
not only often varying the terms unnecessaiily, but so aa to deprive the un- 
learned reader of the signal advantages lo be gained in the study of the Bible 
from comparing terms and phrases strictly paralleL The justice of our ctitioism 
will be more evident from the aubjoined specimena. 



it would perhaps ' i 
should feel bound in every ci 
Greek, words, by purpnse, m 
alttaya by Journeying, i 



J.— Wosna. 



rois"a 



Jgraasho] 



( hemlock, Hoa. 10, 
jowl, Job, 30. 29. 
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JNTRODIJC'J 


Tf» " 


\SSAS.n. 


B^ao " 


JSS^SVi. 


Mi>>m " 


C family, Eph. 3, IB. 


tpaniros " 


ls"r.n"uf"™^tJ:°^3;^ 




: 15^:5"^"^''^ ' 



. ( diversiiies, 1 Cor. Ill 4. 
} ditforeiices, 1 Cor. 12. 6. 

i lo carry, Ibid. 

' S lo pity. Mu. 13- 30. 

J (o have cumpas^on, Ibid. 






■ii-Hu uim <L l to swear, JCUi, D. 0. n iiln. 11. iilh 
~: tf? ^'°\ ; lu Uft up Ihe h9Dd, Beut SS. «. 

,.,,,, >, Sis on our port, Mark, 9.40. 

■"f 4f™^ '"■'" ; is lot us, Luke, a 60. 

(oounieilfct rigiiicouEuess. Horn. 4, 3. 
' i iuipiueil for righteoueoee^ Jas. 3. 23. 



■'■■.*^- Jir^'efsf"' 



N, 4.6. 



But there are no phrasea, in the tendering of wliicli ihe (ranslalors hove 
riiewn mors diversily than in those in which the wotda -(n fcen, sun, and miR 
iah, man, make a parL The former of Ihesc, which not only signifies ason, but 
also a deecendont of any kind, has in the Oriental dialects a very wide accepta- 
tion, and ie applied not oaly to the oflspiing of the animal creation, but also to 
productions of every sort ; and what is etill mote remarliabk, to consequential 
or coDCOinitant rolaiions. Thus an arrow is called lite son of the ioic; the 
morning-star, the son of ihe morning ; threshed-out com, ike son of t!,e ^oor; 
and anointefi persoTis, the sons of oil. In rendering eiioh phtaaes our iranetalora 
have, for Ihe most part, softened tho Hebraism, biiE after no uniform manner. 
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Sana ^ BtHa! is surety not more inlclligilite lo an English Teaiter iIibd mns of 
til, and much leea eolhanions qfToimii; eons i^ Hghleousntas, son* ^ tnigniii/, 
yet, wliile (hey retain the fira! Hebraism, with all ila original hotshnesB, and 
partly in ila original form, Ihey moUify the ibrei; last into salianl men, rishleoaa 
men, isic^kJ men. Biitsven in regard lo (lie first (hey are not uoiisbten'; tat 
if once they admitted the word Belial, (hey should have retained il itirouehout, 
and said a thing qf Bilu^ a heart qf Bdial, a viitneas of Belial, the _^ooite qf 
Bdial s which, however, they render on cvU disease, a jcickcd heart, an imgodly 
Mtinesa, the jioorfs 0/ ungodliness. Hay, lliuy havu unci; or twice translated a 
man qf Belial, a wiiked man. 

Many other inalances of ihla variety of pliraaing might be addaced, but enough 
haa been said lo shaiv that our Iransialora were not guided by any uniform rule 
or filed principle, especisllyin rendering (he Hebraisms of llie Bible; and, more- 
over, that ()sis want of uniformity musi oluia he productive of great inconve- 
nience to (he reader. 

On the whole, however, if wa exc^t ihe feull now adverlcd to, the abate- 
nienlB to be made from the general eiceltencc of Ihe esiablislied version are ex- 
tremely Irivial, and whatever defects may be pointed ov\, they are ehargeabls 
rather upon (he age and the circumstances in which it was made than upon the 
Iranalaiara liiemsi^lves, and in our estiniBte il is but reasonable that the faults 
ofairansiation should be viewed as far as possible distinct from the Eitulta of the 
Iraneiators. It is indeed possible (hat ooOBsional iuslaneea of wrong orinadequato 
rendering may be specitled, (hat grammatical propriety may be aumetimes slight- 
ly violated, that Greek, snd Hebrew idioms may not always be the moal happily 
transfused into English, that modes of expression lacking in delicacy, or dignity, 
or per^icuity, may here and there occur, but they are tew and far between, and 
e thonsand-fbld outweighed by (he evident study of rigid Jidelily every where 
exhibited. In al(einp(ingi therefore, lo sper^fy, aa we now propose to do, some 
particulate in which our English version is capable of Binandment, we ate doing 
nothing which really reflects upon the eoiirse adopted, in respect to these points, 
by the trnnslators, unleaa it can be supposed 10 detract irom liiem that they did 
not foresee the changes which in after times would come upon (heir native 
tongue. They employed such worda as the usage of their limes suggested and 
sanctioned. The same reasons whidi made them adopt those words then would, 
if they were bmo alive, and revising their own work, induce them (o substilute 
others in th^r stead. We would be understood, (hen, merely as intimating what 
is in ilsKll desirable, in view of (he progress of language and sodely, ra(her (ban 
what toe should dssin it expedient to have undertaken. 

While the changes eSecled in (he lap^e of (wo or (hree centuriea in our hab- 
Itudes of thought and miides of expression do doubllesa render certain emetxi- 
Stliona inlHnsieally a desideralum, yet when it coioesto the queslien of actually 
mnovadng upon the eatablisbed lest, onder whatever plea, we at once plant our- 
selves on the ground of slricl adherence (o its every letter. The advantages of 
retaining incorrupt a standard harmoniously accepted by so large a portion of 
Christendom, ate so signally great, and the evils which would inevitably result 
from its allowed invasion so manifold and vast, that wo trust the day ia far, for 
distant when the first step shall be taken toward supplanting thb linn:' hallowed 
version in the estimation of the millions by whom it is now so afleetionalely 
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cheriBhed. Incompsrahiy beller will il bd ihat any Ullie improveniBiils in the 
trgy of explication, modernized diction, euphemism, &c. should be suggested m 
critical nr popular comments, in JDiblicat introductions, in sermons, in fact any 
lua, rathEfr than in the form of direct allemtiuns of a text, as to which our in- 
gtinciLTO prayer ia ' Esto perpelna.' 

The fallowing list of obeolele or aniiq^taled tctma, it is proper to advise tha 
reader, is taken from the enrlier copies of King James' Vei^ati, and containB a 
considerable number which have been since aiiered, but by whom, or npon what 
authority, does not appear- RecurrencBlo the pas^a^ea indicated will show, how 
ever, thai severaLof them do not now aland in our current editions, but have giver 
place to th^r mors modern equivalents ranged in the pBrnUel column. In some 
cases, moreover, it is not the aord^ but the seme, which lias become antiquated. 



Lineel, I Cbroo. 12. 19. 
fore, 3 Kings, ao. 4. 
hough, Eaak. 13. 7. 





cakes,! Kings, i4. 3. 




e^Lte, Heb. 10. ai. 


Coast 


border, ^mi^I)ellt.lae 


Entreat 


treat, Luke, 20. 11. 




capiW, Ex 36. 38. 


In^lantly 


earneally, Luke, 7. 4. 




umpire. Job, 9. 33 




lhoafM,Job,3S.ll. 




part, Bi. as. 40. 






Fat 


fetched. Acts, aa 13. 


Drait 




Fray 


frighten, Zech. 1.21. 


Mariel 


wonder,Eocl.6,8. 


Fenced 


tQrtified,DeuI.3.5. 




aioid. Job, a. 3. 




armor, breastplate, Sx. 23. ^ 


Toakdl 


to be Unowiag hi, 1 Zhigs, Il & 


Holpeo 


helped. Ps. 38. 8. 




become. Is. 51.fi. 




alockiDgs, Dan. 3. 21. 




to be wanting Gsn. IB. 23. 


Ho"sh 


haH,alring,Josli,ll.9. 


Trow 


think, Luke, IM 



Leese 


lose, 1 Kings. 18. B. 


Lia, Hated 


please. Mat. 17. 12. 


Let 


hinder, Rom. 1. 13. , 


HagnlGc^ 


BiaMly,lci,nm.aa.6. 


Mailshea 


marshes. Ezek. 47. 11. 



mdureth. Mat. 13. SI. 
mcamp, la. SS. 3. 
liminlsh, Ps. 107. 39. 
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rade3.ZChnn.lLlL 
tn>9.Lei.^ll. 
g, Zejih. 1. IE. 



aTdlepuledwilli, Gen. 31. 31 



ented himself 
my Iliing hy mjf 



atlBblc,M;at.D. 10, 



Learned Terms.— In Iha following list of learned (erms retained in the CBm- 
mon VGtsion, it is readilj' admitted that several may be specified which through 
long use have become both familiar and inielligihle, and tbat in regard to others 
it would be dilScult to express their meaning well, without a tedious or clumsy 
drcumlocutinn. But a simple diction is more accordant with the general style 
01 the veratoD, which is remarkable for its oae of pure English words in prefer' 
ence to those of Roman origin. Thus the translators almost invariably adopl 
keep back for si^prese ; call upon for invoke ; bow rfotiin for incline ; lyi up fia 
txalt; stretch out for txtend; put out for exlinguieh i ery •rut for exclaim i put 
aieay for ditorce ; pat aajinder for separiite ; aii of for rejeci lUtgo&ii dismUt, 
&c. Wecite the following instances therefore, rather as ezceplious 10 thegsn- 
eral practice of the translators. 

Tetrarch Roinan Oovernor. Omntpgtent alm^hty 
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dccrea beforehsod. 
Sue. 



Want of wnifor-mity in. Fraper Names. — Our Iranalatora have, in 
cnancea, rendered from tlie Gre^, Hebrew names with Greek te 
tliosa riHmea, thus Qteecized, ihey have given in oar tranHlaiion without, if we 
may so say, Sebraising Ihem again ; insomuch thai il is not lo be doubted, that 
man} unlearned readers are ignorant ihal some of the persons spoken of bf ona 
name in the New Teatament, are the same with (hose epoUen of by another ui 
the Old Testament. The ibllowing are examples. 

Agar Ha^ar, Gal. 4. 24, SS. Josaphat Jehosaphai, Mat. 1. 8. 



Jeromiaa Jeremiah, Mat. 16. 14. Tjvua Tjre, Jer, 2B. 22. 

Jesus JoBliua,AcIa, 7.4S. Heb.4.8. Vrias Uriah, Mu. 1. 6. 

Jonaa Jooah, Mai. Ifi, S9. Zschuisa Zechariah, Xn. 23, tB. 

Joram Jehurao., Kal. 1. 8. 

Where a word ends in iah. it is peenliarly wrong thus to transform il, be- 
cause in neatly every caae thoae names have a reference to Jah or Jehovah and 
are compounded with it, aa are those ihat end in el with EU/ldm, God. — Upon 
the same principles of sjmpliuily, nniformity, and information, the worda Thomas 
Didymus, Lucas, Mareus, and Tiniolheus, would be more iniclhgible to a com- 
mon English reader, and (end more lo (heidentifymg of the persons spoken ofi 
if they were translated Thomas the Tain, Mark, Luke, and Timothy. 

For the sake of the English reader il may be wdll to group together, in (abu- 
lar form, a few supplementary items tending to illusli-ate several poinla which 
are leas obvious in a version, bul which are still important lo the mtelligenl 
study of the Scriptures. 

Hebraisms.~The Hebrew language is distinguished for the use of certain 
nouns which in connection with other worda, form an idiomatical expression and 
acquire a sense thai could not be collected fi-om the known meaning of the sepa- 
rate terms. Of these the most remarkable are isa Baal, p son, and B-iRmon, 
which in their various connections express the relations oi 'posseseiimi dominiim, 
addlctedness, &c. in a manner which will best be gathered from the followmg 
examples. 
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lord of words. 

1 of hsir. 
1 of B, wing. 



y. la D. greal 



a famUtar spirit mistress of a. fanUliic spirit. 



Gen. 17, 12, Eight daya old 
Denl. SS. 2. wettbj gf beolin 
I Sam. W. 31. sliaU surely di 



horn of Iho son of oi 
Eonsofplortgea. 



Otter Hebraisms. 



I crag, or sharp-poinled tv 
he power of llio sword. 



5. Ihehandoflhe^ 



Ps. 80.10. cedarsof Glod gnortly nrtill Mdan 

Ps.36,7 mnunlainsofGod hi^Ii mom. Iain s. 
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Mnrk, 7 ST. Ephpliatt 
Hsrk, 15. 34. Blot, Glol 

John, 1.43. Cephas 



<ii>(l, my God, why bi^l ihoq fcp 



/mproper diBisions qf Chapteri 



Nahnm. 1. 15, ought la begia chapler 3. 

Micah, 6. 1, helongBio chapier 4,— Verse ti, properlj beg ns Uie chapter. 
Plurals not noticed in the Commtm Va-sioa. 



Peculiar rise of the numbers Ten and Senen. 
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Italics. 

beted wiih a load of awkwarti and uselcsa Itsllcs. Words and phrases pnnted 
in this charscTBr, il is well known, are introduced for tlic purpoee of making 
out a eomplete sense in out tangusge, where the eipresskin in the original is 
elliptical, or where the idioms of the two languages are so different^ that a literal 
ttnnslaiion would leave the writer's meaning obaeure orBninielligible. The first 
ohjent of the translators undouhledly waa to express in inlelhgihle BngliBh what 
ihuy believed to be the full signiBcalion of a sentence; and Iheirneit object ap- 
peiirs to have been to point out, by the mode of printing, such supplementary 
words as had been required for the complete developemeiit of the sense. In 
some cases indeed the ellipttcal Ibrni of the original would not be attended with 
any great uncertainly as to the writer's meaning;. and yet as difiereul modes 
of aiEpplying the ellipses, giving di^erent shades of meaning, may be adopted, 
it seems desirable even in each cases, that the woi-ds actually supplied should be 
deagnaled. In other cases, the ellipdcal form is produotivoof so much obscuri- 
ty, that scholars will entertain different opinions as to the mode in which the 
ellipsis ahonld be supplied. Under such drcumstances, tbetefore, i< would Si'cm 
to be obvious that in transla^ng a work of such vast moment to mankind as the 
Oracles of Truth, whatever is thus added for the fuller explication of the mean- 
mg of the original oughl to have some mark by which it may be distinguished 
from tiie rest. It was with this view that our lianslatorB had recourse lo the 
Bipedbnt of Italics. But although the principtB on which they proceeded in 
adupiiog this ohataeter is obvious, yet it was perhaps hardly to be eipecled that 

work as the Bible; and nothing is more evident than that it was departed from, 
in a great multitude of instances, in the first and several subsequent editions. 
Whether it were (hat (he demand for the new Iranslstion was eo urgent that it 
was hurried ibmugh the press in an imperfect state of preparation, or whether it 
were owini; to (he want of eniire concert in carrying out the original plan, car- 
lain it is, that the early editions were disfigured by the grossest inconsistenciea 
in respect to the use of the Roman and the Ilalic chaiacter. In the following 
eoupkls of eases, adduced as a specimen, Iheespresaonsin the original are KlhM 
Idenlionliy the same, or so essentially analogous as lo require a uniform mods 
of typography. 

Slark, 14. 1, Alter two days -aaslhefiasl of [he Paasover. 
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Heb. 7. S4, But llils iDSa, beciuse he conUunelli ever, bath no uncbangeabla 
prleBthODd. 

Similar inslances miglil be iai!elinitely inulliplied from the ediiian of 1611 
((he first), shewing lo whal an exlent tlie prindpte of uniformity in this respect 
was noglected either by the translslaia or the publistiers. Ent ihs fact seems to 
have airested Httenliaii within the space of about iwenty-tive years afler the 
translation appeared, and the whole work was in 1638, or thereahonts, subjected 
io a most rigid collation with Che original with a Bpecinl view to correct errors of 
this description, and to carry out, in its minnlest details, the plan of the trans- 
lators. Tiie result was an immanse nmnfiBr of alterations in the English teit 
li^om an imestigalioti instituted on Ibis head by the American Bible Society it 
appears that the Saiiciiing process was intruducfd in as many as from eight to 
ten thousand instances over and above those which had oiiginated with the trans- 
lators; and the form in which Uie current odiA)n3 of the English Bibles have come 
down to us is ibe fruit of this ancient thorough-going recension. But no doca- 
uienta remain lo inform us hy whom this work was executed, or by what an- 
Ihority. That it has been ably and faithfully done, will he evident to any ono 
who shall undertake, as tha writer of this was not long since called to do, to 
compare ihe present state of the English text with the Hebrew and Greek ori- 
ginals. In scarcely a smgle instance was a variation from the translators' edi- 
lion detected, but it was manifestly for (he belter, and stieh as the application of 
their own principles not only justified, but requhed. Yet in a very few cases, 
occnrriug in the first edition, of which the fallowing are the principal, it must 
perhaps be admitted that their equivocal use of Italics lends in some degree to 

but 11 Hhatl be given lo ihem for whoiu it is prepared. 
This mode of tendering would seem to make dubious our Lord'srighc to bestow 
rewards. The original undoubtedly represents ont Saviour as saying, 'To ait, 
&C. is not mine lo ^ve, but (or, except) lo those for wliom it is prepared.' The 
clause, ' it shall be given to them,' onghl evidently lo have been inserted in Ital- 
ics as il is correcdy, but inconsistently, in Mat. 20. 33, where Ihe original is pre- 
cisely the sama. In the modern editions the typography in the two cases is 

siiaU have no pleasure in bim. 
Here there is nothing in the ori^nal lo answer to ' any man ;' oonseqiienlly 
whether the interpretation be light or not, the words on the translators' own 
principles ought to have been marked as supplied. More especially was this re- 
quisite in a passage, which il must have been certain would be made use of for 
the purpose of BUpporiingparliculflr views of controveited cioclrines. The alter- 
otinn in the type has indeed been made in subeequenr editions, although Ibe 
wei([hl of critical autliorify is stiil in favour of another renderipg, 'Now fhe just 
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shall live by fkith ; but if be drow buck my soul sbalt have no pleasure in bint.* 
The presenl mode of iransladng is referred to Beia, who is aupposod to 
have been governed in adopting it by his theological opioions. The Bibles of 
Coverdale, Maiihewes, Taverner, Cranmer, Becke, in which they are Biislained 
by the La L Vulgate, agree in pteaenliiig the following words; 'But the just 
shall hvB by feilh ; and if he withdraw himsalt my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him.' The Geneva Bible uf 15611 was ihe first English version in which this 
eonaltuction appeared, and Ihia was undoubtedly derived from Beza'fl I-at. ver- 
aion which was published at Geneva four years before. 



§ 1. Tills, and Divisions. 

The terni PenlatGUch, under which (itie are included llie five hooks usually 
ascribed to Moses^ is derived from the Greek I hvrarti'x'*^ Pentateuchos, a com- 
pound of iravre pentB,Jivc, and Tfix'" teadioa, animpUmmt or nohime, i. e. thejfiie- 
/old noiuoic. The Hebrew appella^on is nnn "'IDKlin HJaorr tta Jive-Jiflhs of 
the lava or abbreviated QiEjaih Plioan the Jint-ffihi. Each book by itself 
was called ia!3irt a fflh. The more common Hebrew name of the Pentateuch 
is niinn hattomh, the law, so called because the books coniain the civil and 
sacred laws of the Hebrew nation. This collective designation of the books of 
Geneffls, Esodus, Leviticus, Numbers, aud Deuteronomy, is of very remote anti- 
quity, though ws have no certain inforinalion when or by whom it was first in- 
irodnced. As however the names of these books are evidently derived from Ihe 
Greek, and as the five books of Moses ars expressly mentioned by Josephiis, 
who wrote only a few years after Christ, we have every reason to believe that 
the appellation Psniideudi was prefixed to the version of Ihe Sepluagint. 

The several hooka constituting Ihe Pentateuch were probably composed in 
one continued work, as they form, lo this day, hul one rolled volume in the 
Hebrew manuscripts. In that turm, however, ihey were marked by divisions 
into what were termed PaToshahs or Parshiolh (Heb. niaiS parasAoft, plural 
tlT'-"'^ parMoth), i.e. scparaliims, aectioTis, dimsions, from Chal. TD'Mi perash, 
to dialiTtgiiiiA, dinide, dUcriminate. Of these, which are plainly indicated in all 
edidons of the Heb. Bible, either by the tedera SiBB (.P) °' DDD ("J, there were 
flfty-lbiir, one being reai^, every Sabbalh-day in (he Synagogue. (See Note on 
Gen. 6. 8.) Each of these larger sections is further denoted by ils first, or Srsl 
iiiiparlant, word, which serves as a title to it Thus the title of the iirst Para- 
shah in Genesb b t1ifflS"ia **► ^ beginning, the vaord with which it begins ; 
that of the second, Gen. 6. 9, ni WiioA ,■ that of the third, Gen. !3. 1, -tj; — r^j 
go for thyself, &c. Thase titles are generally written as a running caption at 
the head of the page immediately after the title of tho book. Of the PaToshalia 
there are 12 in Genesis, 11 in Exodus, 10 in Leviticus, ID in Numbers, and 11 in 
Deuleronomy, makingg4in all. It is probable that tho Heb. namesof (be hooka 
of the Pentateuch, viz. tlilUK"i3 ^^^'''i mnu) sh/muilh, nipiT vayiira, 
-,an>33 bemnViUT. EilJin haddeoarim, &c. were originally the titles of the 
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INTHODUOTION. XXXI 

Mctions or Paraahahs'wilh woich that com men cements coincide. These Para- 
4hahs were subditided into smaller sections termed Stderim (Heb bTnB)i 
i. e. orders or ranis, denoted by the Heb. g p or o *■ 

At what time, or by whose mesiis, the Gvs leading porLionsoflhe Peniateuch 
came (a be popularly dislingiiished as five Bcpsrate books, bearing each of Ihem 
a distinct title, we have no means of ascertaining. As ihey are designated by 
their present Greek, appellations in the version of the Septnagtnl, it is certain 
that tho distmclion is at least as andent as the era of that work, and how much 
earlier it may have obtained, we know noL As ll is a matter of little practical 
moment it may safely be laft among many other unsolved problems of biblical 
arehEeology. 

S 2. Author, Aathentidty, &C. 

o the anthorship of the Pentateuch was a matter of 
ver called in question either by Jews or Christians, for 
at least three thousand years after its publication, till Thomas Hobbes of Eng- 
land, about A. D. 1650, advanced the bold hypothesis that ibe first five boohs of 
the Bible, were called the books of Moses, not because he wrote them, but be- 
cause they relate to transactions in which he acted a prominent part. Subse- 
quent to the time of Hobbes, the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch has been as- 
sailed by a multitude of learned men, among whom the most distinguished 
are Spinoza, Simon, Leclerc, Volney, Hasee, Naehiigall, Vater, Berlholdt, De 
Welle, and Gesenius, all of whom, though broaching different theories by which to 
account forlhecompoEition of the work, agree in denying its authorship toMosea. 
For a complete refutation of the objections and arguments urged on this scor^ 
ourlimiled space compels us lo refer to the principal authorities in which the 
Enbject is formally treated, such as Home's and Jahn's Introductions, Marsh's 
Lectures, Graves on the Pentateuch, &c. A condensed, but very clear and sat- 
isfactory view of the arguments impugning the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
with ia able refuta^on in popular form, will be found in Prof. Stowe's 'Introdtm- 
tion to the Study of the Bible.' 

We shall at present content ourselves with barely adverting to the main 
somces of evidence which go to prove Mosos the author of the Pentateuch. 
These are, 

1. The unanimous and uncontradicted testimony of antiquity. 

2. He is designated in several parts of the work itself as the author; Ex. 17. 
14.— 24. 4—7.-34. 2J. Num. 32. 2. Deut, 31. 9, 19-24. 

3. Tills is confirmed by the evidence of almost all the sacred writers of the 
Old Testament; Josh. I. T, 8.-8.34,36. Judg. 3, 4. 2 Kings, 23. 25. 2 Chron. 
30. 16. Ezra, a 3. Neh. 1. 7, 8, et al. To this is to be added the testimony, 

4. Of Christ and his Apostles ; Mat. 19. 7. Luke, 16. 29.-24. 27. John, 1, 17. 
-7. 19. .4cls, 3. 22.-28. 23. Rom. 10. 5, el al. 

5. The whole series of historical events pertaining to the Hebrew nation rasta 
upon the authority of these books, and demonstrates thai they emanated Ihun 
Moses. 

6. The contrary hypotheses are self-contradictory and entirely mthoQl 
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7. All the objections to the aulheniicity of these books ore susceptible of an 
eaey and saliafaclory answer. 

The five books of Moses are written in pure Hebrew, with some diversity of 
Hlyle, eucli as i!alura)ly eprings from the divereity of the siihjeeta of which il 
treats ; but throughout with llie utmost mmplicity, combined wiih an Rdmirabie 
force and vividness of expreBsLon. Of their inspiration and canonical anthority no 
doubt has ever been entertained by (he Church. Moaea cotiversed with God 
' face to face, as inanspeaketh unto hia friend;' Ex. 33. 11 ; lie was privileged to 
address God at all times, Ex. 35. 22. Num. 7. 89.-9. 8 ; and was invested with 
.the power of working miracles, Ex. 8. 19, et al. Hb affirms (hat what he deliv- 
ered was by the command, and at the suggestion of the Almighty i and the 
fiaoed writers of the New Testament uniformly acknowledge the inspired author- 
ity, and divine legation of Hoses. The Peniateucli, immediately after its compo- 
sition, was deposited by the ark in (lie tabernacle, Dent. 31. 26; it was read 
every Sabbalhday in the synagogueB, Luke, 4. 16. Acts, 13. 15, 27.-15. 21, 
and m the most solemn manner every seventh year, Deul. 31. 10, el seq. ; the 
supreme ruler in Israel was obliged to copy it, Deut. 17. 18, 19.-37. 3 ; the peo- 
ple were commanded to teacli it diligently to their children, Lev. 10. 11. DeuL 
6, 6—9, and it was preserved by ibe Israelites with the most vigilant care, as 
the divine record of their civil and reh^ous polity. Its being thus guarded as a 
sacred deposit, is tlie surest guaranty that is has descended to us in a general 
■jncormpfed purity. 



§ 1. Title, Geiterid Scope, and D 

We have already on a previous page adverted I h hich the 

Hebrewlitlesof the five books of Moses may hav g d Wh her this 
were the fact or not, yet according to the existing a g m n n printed 
copies of tlie Hebrew Bible these books ate named f m tirs w rd occurring 
in each. The original tide of the present, therefore, n lUS"i3 fiitft, intts 

beginning, from its commencing words. But in the Greek, which is followed 
in our version, the title is Vivam geiiesia, generaiiim, or production, frota the 
sccountoftheDrigtwof the viwblecrealion with which the book opens. The 
Greek titles of the remaining books of the Pentateuch bear a similar relation to 
their eon ten 1 9, as will appear when we come lo treat of each in its turn. 

The claim of Moaes to the authorship of this book is of course made out 
by the same arguments which go to ascertain the endre Pentateuch as his pro 
duclion. As ihese have been already considered, il will be unnecessary here to 
repeat them. The general scope of the book is to give an authentic though brief 
history of the crea^on and theearly ages of the world to the flood, and thence- 
forward to trace more particularly the origin and the varied fortunes of thai rs- 
markable people who were chosen by Gfod as the depositaries of the true reli- 
^on and of tlie promise of the Measiah. The following syticpaia, arranged in 
historical and clironoloj^cnl order, will give a condensed view of its contents, 
which cover a period of 3369 years. 
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9. loeljiuuaa < 
3. Hislor^fof. 



NTRODDCTIOK. 



iiiiediately preceding Ihe D 



U, Fiomlbe Deatli orAhsham K> >be SelliiiEof Joseph, cbap. 76. II.— 36. 
13. HislDiy of Joseph and his Family in Egypl, chap. 87.-45. ZT. 
It Ueath of Jacob and of the PaWarcha, olisp. 47. er.— 60. 

Almough it cannot reasonai}ly be questioned thnt this book, ae well ae the 
rest of thePenlaleuch was wiillen by Moses, yet it is by no means agreed at 

conjectured that it was written nhile he kept the flocks of Jetbra his lalbsr-ia- 
law, in the wilderness of Midian. But the mora probable opinion is thatofThe- 
odoret, that Moses wrote it after the exode from Egypt and the promlilgation 
of ihe.Lsw boia Mount Sinai, as previous to the call related Ex. 3, he was only 
a private iadliidual and not endowed with the spirit of prophecy. Without that 
spirit he conid not, it is supposed, have recorded, with 90 mucli accnracy, the 
history of the creation and the subaequenl events to hia own Ome, nor oonid be 
have foretold so many signs! events then fulnre. But it is as impassible as it 
is of litlleconsequenoe (i> determine Ihe truth on this point. Sufficient isitfijr 
UB to hnow, that Moses was under an influence of inspiration in the compositioB 
of his history, which secured the i-i\falliile huth of all his statements. 

5 2. Was the book of Genesia coTapiled from more ancient docummia? 

This is a question entirely distinct from that of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the booii. Moses may have been its author, and all its etatemenis abso- 
lutely true, and yet it may have contained passages which he did not write. In 
a histoiicnl work extending through a period of mote than two thousand year^ 
it would be very natural that quotations should be made from preceding writings 
of authentic character, provided any such wwein existence j and though we are 
not expressly informed that any did exist, yet very plausible reasons may 
bs urged in support of the hypothesis from the etyle and structure of the narra- 
tive itself. It is clear that Moses must havedenved his Iinowledgc of the events 
which he records in Genesis, «ther from immediate divine revelation, or from 
oral tradition, or from written documenta. The nature of many of llie facts re- 
lated, and the nunnieneas of the narration, render it extramely improbable that 
immediate revelation was the source from whence they were drawn. That hia 
tiHowiedge shoidd have been derived from oral tradition, appears morally impos- 
able, when we consider llie gieat number of names, ages, dales, and minuta 
events, which are recorded. The conclusion then seems fair thai he must have 
obtained Ilia informaiiou from written documeula coeval, or nearly so, with the 
events which they recorded and composed by persons intimately acquainted 
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with the subjeulB lo wbiob Ihey relate. Such memoranda and gciiealogjoal ta- 
bled writton b]> the patriarchs or th^ immediale deacetiilants, and preserved by 
ibdr poBterity until tbe time of Moaea, may have beea the sources to wliicb he 
had recouree in cunelruuting hia narrative. He may have collected Ihese, with 
additions from authentic tradition or existing monuments, ander the guidauce 
of the Holy Spirit, into a eingle book. 

Certain it ia that severa! of (he first chapters of Genesis have the air of be- 
ing made up ci aalections from very ancient documents, written by different 
authors at difiereni peiiods. The variety which is observable in the names and 
titles of Iho Supreme Being is appealed ta among the most striking proofs of 
Ibis fact. This is obvious in tbe English translation, but still mare so in tbs 
Hebrew original. In Qen. I — 2. 3, which is really one piece ot composition, as 
[he title, v. 4, 'These nre (he generations,' shews, the name of the Most High is 
uniformly fiiflis Elohim, God. In ch. 3. 4— ch. 3, which may be considered 
the second document, the title is uniformly DTlil* mfli Yehovak Elohim, 
Lard God, and in the third including ch. 4, it is nih'' reiomift, Lord, only, 
while in ch. 5, it is DTlis Elohim, God, only, eicept in t. S9, whore a quota- 
tion is made and rnni Yehmiah used. It is hardly conceivahle that all this 
should be the result of mere accident. The changes of the name correspond ex- 
actly to the changes in the narratives and the titles of the several pieces ; and 
each document uniformly preserves the same name, except when a quotation is 
made, and then, as the fidehty of history requires, the name used by tbe person 
introduced as speaker, is inserted. It is impossible perhaps to decide definitely 
respecting Iheamount afquolntionsof this lund, but in the first flfleeii chnpters 
of the book it seems to be eonaderable, ' Now do all these accuralo quotations,' 
anys Prof. Stowe, ' impair the credit of the Mosaic books, or incroaae it 1 Is 
Marsball's Life of Washington to be regarded us unworthy of credit, because it 
contains copious extracts from Washington's correspondence, and literal quota- 
tions from important public documents? Is not its value greatly enhanced by 
this circumstance 1 The objection Is altoeelher futile. In the common editions 
of the Bible the Pentateuch occupies about one hundred and fifty pages, of which 
perhaps ten may be taken up with quotations. lliiB surely is no very large pro- 
portion for an hisloiical work extending through so long a period.' 

ll is undoubtedly true that to an English reader the hypothesis of the com- 
pilation of the book of Genesis from pre-existent documents, may at first sight, 
appear strange and in some degree revolting. It will, however, bear the test of 
closer exaniiuBtion, and in proportion as our miquaintance with the book itself 
increases, our belief of ihe&ct of its compilation will be apt also to strengthen. 
Parenu, a sober and moderate critic, uses die (bllowing strong language! 'Many 
have observed and proved beyond a doubt, that the book of Genesis is formed 
of various fragments, wrritren by divers authors, and merely compiled by Moses, 
and thus prefixed to his own history.' (Inst Intetp. Vet. Test. p. 112.) He 
draws from the feet a strong argument in favour of the credibility and historical 
accuracy of the book. The inspired authority of the work is in nowise aflecled 
by this theory, for, as Jahn has well remarked, some of the documents are of 
such a nature, that they could have been derived only from Immediate revela"ionj 
and the whole being compiled by an Inspired writer, it baa received the sano'iffe 
of the Holy Spirit in an equal degree with bis original productions. 
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It woalhe auihor'sofiginolintenlioi) lo have given n detailed view of the princi- 
pal camiiieutaiie9,and othcTBOurccsufillustnillun, of which bohae availed himaeU 
ia llie prej^aralLon of llie ensuing notes. These he liad purposed lo have nccam- 
panied with such charactenaing iiatites as might aid the biblical student in ma- 
king a selection of the most valuable work? in ihia department. But alttr devo- 
ting so much space as lie had already done to (he various prolegomena contained 
in tlie foregoing pages, he soon found that it would be impracticable to do juetics 
lo his design, without doing injustice lo a poitiou at least of bis anthorilies. 
Under these circumstances lie deietmined to wave thaminuts ^pscificntiou which 
entered into his otiginal plan, and lo put before the reader, in the most compen- 
dious fortn, a catalogue of iniporlant biblical works, a large portion of which he 
has consulted in the course of his labors. The list is by no means complete, nol 
would it perhaps be possible lo present one ao ample bill Ihe quea^on might stilt 
be asked why it did noiinclude more. In &ct, this departmsnt of sacred lilera 
tme isenlar^ng ilsi:lf so rapidly by acces^oiis from innumerable sources, that its 
very bibliography is becoming voluminous, and a catalogue that would answer 
B very good purpose this year becomes dci^dedly defeclive the nest. Thefbllow- 
ing enumeraliun, in which regard has been had to llie wants of others than 
mere E^nglish readers, comprises the titles of what may be considered us at least 
the nncleus of a tolerably extensive apparatus for ibe study and the exposition 
of tlie sacred volume, but more especially of the Pentateuch and the hialoiicat 
books of the Old Testomenl. 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN the ' beginning God '' created 
the heaven and the earth. 



CHAPTER I. 

The general scope of tbe first chapter 
of Genesia is too obvious to stand in 
need of comment. It ie llie record of 
the creation of the lieavena and the 
earth— a work which we learn 



id by a angle i 



ctof 






Omuipolence, but performed by gradual 
fltages through the space of six aucces- 
Hve penods of lime, that be^ to he 
reckoned from the first emergence of 
hghl from the previous darkness by 
which the globe waaencompaaasd. Of 
(he interval balween the original pro- 
duction of the ma tier of which the esrdi 
waa formed, and the formation of light, 
nothing ia said, because the objects for 
which a revelation ia gi?en lo man did 
not require any ihini 
* does it appear that 
design of the aacred writer, or rather of 
the Holy Spirit by whom he was mov- 
ed, to give an accinmt of the uAoie cT-ea- 
Uon, but merely of that which it more 
immediately concerns us to know. Tlie 
Scriptures were not written to gratify 
curiosity, not even all Imidable curio- 
sity, but to nourish feith and govern 
human conduct. Accordingly, they af- 
fbrd no answer to a nmltitude of quea- 
tbns that might he aslied respecting 
the uAsn and the why and the Aow of 
the divine operadona. A mmple il uuu 
so, is the sum total of the iilbrmstioi 
giren on a great variety of Lbe most in 
teresting subjects which can occupy ihi 
mind of man. An introduction of ma 
jeslic sabUmity ushered in without apo- 



2 And the earth was without 
form, and void ; and darkness was 
upon ihe face of the deep : = and 



logy or preamble, or anyof the forma- 
lities both common and proper in h.ato- 

with the naked fact, that* In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.' Nolliing is said by way of 
assertion or proof even of the funda- 
mental truth of the being of a. God. 
This is a truth taken lor granted ; as if 
tbe ideaof ita being questioned was an 
idea which never entered into the wri- 
ter's mind; or as if it were designed to 

teach OS that those who denied the exjsl- 
encBof an inlelligenl First Cause, were 
rather to be rebuked than reasoned 
with. But although the Moaaic history 
of ihe creation does not embrace all the 
points on which il might have been sup- 
posed, a priori, that a divine revelation 
wonU have instructed us, yet it ia to 
be borne m mind, that if is Irae aa 

ent, when rightly explained, with any 
subsequent discoveries which have been 
made in the structure of the globe, oi 
the laws of the planetary system. As 
the Bible and the universe have one and 
the same Author, we may be aure thul 
the truths of the one can never mi- 
litate with those of the other. That 
they may in some cases apparenily 
come in collision, may be admitted \ 
bat time, and patient research, and a 
wider coUation of facta, will not lail in 
the etid to bring nature and revelation 
into ihe most perf,?ci harmony with 
each other. 

I. Intkebeginnlaig. That is, in the ija- 
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ginning, or at flie outsel, of llie work of 
creation here recorded. Whether this 
nereabaolutelynl the beginning of time, 
n of the e JiBtence of Ihe maiier of 






iarth,c 



n the phraseoloBy. The 
design of the sacred writer seema to be 
simply to carry back the mind of the 
reniiei i.j the period previous to which 
this woiiderfiil fabtic in Us present slals 
[iid ni-'^ I'lisL He does this in order to 
convey Lipon the higbes! possible au tho- 
ILly, tile assuranee, that the universe, as 
it now appears, had both a lieg^niiing and 
a orentor; that it did not spring inlo be- 
ing without a cause, nor, as some of the 
ancient philosophers imagined, exist 
from eternity. This was all that hia 
leading scope required him to say in ibis 
Conneflion ; and all that tiie words in a 
feir mterpretaliod import. Taken along 
with the coulejct, the drift of the whole 
verafl seems to be logive, in a brief and 
compeudious form, a siftt-mary of the 
work of oreatiou, which is more fully 
detailed in its various particulars in the 
ftccounlof Ihe fflidaysjbllowing. Such 
genera! ststements noiunfrequenily oc- 
cur in the sacred writers, as a preface to 
more expanded details that follow. 
Thus, it is said m general terms, v. 27, 
ihat ' God created man in his own im- 
age ; male and female created he them ;' 
whereas the particulars of theu' creation 
are given at full length, cb. 2. 7, 18, 2B. 
Sometimes they stand at the close of a 
chapter or paragraph, as a concise 
Summing up of the previous statement. 
Thus after the particular recital of the 
various work of the tabernacle, Es. 
39. 42, it is said, ' According to all that 
the Ijord commanded Moses, so the 
children of Israel made all the work.' 
li. bite manner, in speaking of the erec- 
tion of a common edifice, it might be 
said, 'such an architect built this house;' 
and iJien, describing the process more 
fuliy, 'he first laid the Ebundation, then 
rehired (he walls, then put on the roof, 
and finally added the 
IB precisely on this pli 
nosn Ihe Mo- ' 



:ted; the first v< 



[B, C. 4004. 

ie condensmg in 
hmited compass the sum of the several 
particulars afterwards spedfied. That 
it was not the finished ' heavens' and 
'earth' 'hat were in the first instant of 
creation spoken mto existence, is evi- 
dent from what follows, in which we 
learn that these names were not be- 
stowed, and consei^uenlly, that there 
were no grounds for their beaiowment, 

before the second and third days. 

ir Gnd. The original for ' God.' niniN 
BhMm, is a very remarkable word, 
occurruigfor the most part in the plural, 
and yet usually connected, as here, 
with a verb in the singular. The evi- 
dence, however, drawn by some from 
this lact in proof of the doctrine of the 
trinity, is not in itself conclusive, as a 
similar idiom in Hebrew m respect to 
words denoting rank, auSiorityy emt- 
nnwe, m^jisiy, is by no means uncom- 
mon. See Ei. 21. 4. Is, 19. 4. Mai. 
I.fi. PB.BS.li. The use of Iha plural 
in Budi cases seeitis to bo mei-ely for 
the purpose of giving to the word great- 
er fulness, emphasist and inlertsit}/ of 
meaning. The rendering of the name 
in the singular in other languages, 
however, has the unequivocal sanction 
of lioly writ ; for the New Testament 
writers, copying the Septuaginl, uni- 
fbrmly tran^ate it &tos God, instead of 
9coi Oods, an esampie which haa been 
properly followed by all the versions 
andent and modem, as no other lan- 
guage can in this particular reach the 
propiiety and exactness of the Hebrew. 
The English word ' God,' Germ. ' Gott,' 
is of Anglo-Saaon origin, supposed to 
be a contraction of 'goodi' God and 
g-omi being justly considered as correla- 
tive terms. It may be remarked, that 
the Hebrew word Bifl-N Elohim, is 
sometimes applied to angds, Ps. 8. B, 
and sometimes to magistrates, and dis' 
tinguished parsonages, El. 21. 6; in 
which last case, it is rendered by 

'judges.' IT Created. It ia a matter 

rather of rational inference then of ox- 
presa revelation, (hat the material uni- 
verse was created oui of noOiinff. Yet 
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CTIAPTER I. 



87 



it is each on inference as cannot be re- 
sisted wiihoutdoingviqlencfllothelUn- 
damectal Ibwa of human belief. Foi 
B^ every material existence is, from Ihe 



or nolkiag, from which it pHsaed ini 
being. But it does not appear that tl 
original word hare emiiloyed (»"12) '*" 
deaigued to convey precisely this idea, 






vord i 






langusgB whioli does. 'I'he leading 
import of the present term is two- 
fold :— (1.) TJu production or eff'^- 
taolum, (if something new, rare, omi 
■miiderfal ; tlie bringing something to 
paM in a striking and marvellous man- 
ner, aa Num. 16. 30, ' But if the Lord 
makea new Ihmg (Heb. K13"' HN'^ia 
a-eoie a ereatiali or a creature), and Ibe 
earth swallow tliera up,' &c. Jer. 31. 22, 
' For the Laid hath created a new Iking 
<Heh. ffl^^ »n=) in the earth, A «»- 
man shaU compaaa a man,' (2.) 'Ae 
act qf renoualing, re'TnodeUing, or re- 
eonatiiuiing eomeHing alreadt/ in ex- 
istence. In this sense it is used al- 
most exclusively in the Scriptures 
m reference to the effects of the di- 
vine influence in the moral or Bpltitual 
creation, i.e. regeneraiion and aancti- 
fioation. Thus, Pa. 61. 10, ' Create 
(H"i3) in me a clean hedrt, O God,' 
explained by the parallel clause, ' Re- 
nsie a tight spirit within me.' Is. 65. 17. 
'Behold, I create (sfnn) new heavens 
and a new earth,' i. e. I -re-create the 
heavens and the eafth ; I establish a 
new order of things i I effeol a stupen- 
dous revoluUon mora! and political 
The correaponding Gr. term («ri<ii>) 
with ila derivatives, is unequivocaHy 
used in the aama sense,' as Eph. 2. 10, 
' We are his workmanship, created 
{,n»a"rM) in Christ Jesus.' 3Cor. B. 17, 
'If any man he in Christ, be is a m 
creature (mivi o-i«i!).' In all the 
cases the act implied by the word 
eierted upon a pre-exisling substait 
and cannot Iherefbre siricdy mgnify 



e out qf nothing. And as in HO 
r instance througboui the aacred 
iigs, if this passage be excepted, has 
ivord necessarily or nuluralty this 
sigiiificauon, we perceive no sufhcient 
ground for so interpreting it here ; for 
the asus loguendi, or prevailing usage, 
is tbe only sure giude in determining 
the import of words. Allowing then 
that the maleriaie, the primordial ele- 
ments, of the heavens and the cartb, 
were brought inlj> existence at an inde- 
finitely prior period, the term ' creale* 
may be understood as expreasjig ilia 
action of tbe Almigbty Agent upim the 
rude chaotic maaii,in moulding and ar- 
ranging it into its present comely ordOT 
and grand and beautiful forms. This 
view of the writer's language ia un- 
doubtedly more consistent wiih ascer- 
tained ^olo^cal facts, than any other, 
and it is certainly deKratle to hiLtino- 
nize, as &I as possible, the ti-uchs 01 
levelaiion with those of natural seienco. 

H 'J7« ficMMi. Heb. Bias sAumo- 

yim. The rooloftheoiiginol word, which 



1 Ilebi 



posed to be 



preserved in the Arabic ShanMo, t 
be high, Uifty, sublime. As to its 
true import in (hie place, we can- 
not doubt that we are bound to be 
governed by (he sense as^gned (o it 
by the sacred writer himself in v. 8, 
where we are expressly told, that God 
'called (he firmament, keavai; as he 
did ' the dry land, earth' The ' heaven" 
and the 'earth,' therefore, which were 
now created, we take to be precisely the 
same beavBU and earth which are sub- 
sequently described, v. 6-10, and that 
these are necessarily coudned to our 
planet and its surrounding atmosphere, 
we shall endeavor to show in our notes 
. This view of the snb- 
ake not, efteetually pre- 
e idea that by heaven and 
the first verse, is meant (he 
matter uf which they were composed, 
and which, it is supposed, is her^^ said 
to be firat brought into existence out oi 
nothing. Such an hypo ill esis, we 
think, will be found to introduce inex- 



etudes t 
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liicaMe confn^on mt 

on V.8. V '1-he earth. Heb. ■(-,& 

By 'earth' hsn: is to be understaod ibal 
pornon of iho globe which woB afler- 
wards, when reclBimed from the water, 

' BOBS,' V. 10. Seldom if ever are we to 
affix 10 the term 'earth' in the Scrip- 
tures tlie idea of a planetary sphere, or 



;SIS. [B. C. -lOO*. 

govertjed solely by the exigency of itia 
place in rendering any particular word 
in one of these lenses or the other. 
'Was,' therefore, in this instance, we 
hold to be more correctly translated hy 
'had been,' or perhaps 'bed become,' 
i.e. in consequence of changes to which 
it had been aubject in Ihe lapse of ages 
long prior to the period now alluded to. 
iggesfs that the true clew lo 



f the c 






penned, and which of course it could 
not bo expected to recognise, though it 
con lain B nothing iDconeiBtent with 
them. The biblical sense of 'earth,' ib 
fortlio moat part merely o purUan qf 
t\e earth's ewKfate, a coantrff, a terri- 
tory, IhoDgh aomelimea used melapho- 
rieslly for the inhabiiartta qf ike earth. 
See on Gen. 12. 1. 

2. mthaut farm and mid. Heb. 
IPm inr tohu tavoka. Chal.' Desert 
and empty.' Gr.' Invisible and inoom- 
poaedi'i.e. chaotic. Theoriginal words, 
ihough rendered adjectively, are real 
substanliveB, employed in several cnsea 
where the object of the writer is lo ex- 
press in significDiit terras the idea of 
dreariness and dssolatUm, particul 
lejudgmentflin 



antry o 



1, they a 



23, Ps. 107. 40. Ii 
rendered amfttsion 



aniempti 

wurda whicn a ueorew writer woiuc 
natnrally use to express the wreck ant 
nuns of a former world, if snch an ou( 
were supposed to have existed. In tbi 
present connection they refer wholly tt 
ihe surface of the eartb, and imply t 
desulate, dreary, hideous waste, with- 
out order or bsauty, inhabitant or fur- 
niture. This verse is probably (o be 
considered as deacriptiTe of 
and appearance of Ihe globe 
It of the 






n the or 



in reahty prior to the first. As there i 
no disdnction of past, perfect, and plu 
perfect leDses in Hebrevf, we are to b 



of iho verse in a parcnlhosis. rendering 
'Fbr the eardi,' &o. It has indeed 
n generally supposed that it des- 
cribes the rude and chaotic state which 
ensued immediately i^pon (he creating 
command. But ihis we think is con- 
trary to ihe express declaration of Je- 
hovah himself, Is. 45. 18, 'For thus 
ith the Lord ihat created the heavens; 
God himself chat formed the earth and 
made it; heh8theElsbli3bedit,AB crecil- 
' iinotin vain (Hrfi. n»ia VCi I/A 
sealed U not ( Ti^u) desolate) ;' L e. 
action denoted by the word [(13 
lied, did not result in the state de- 
noted by ihe word "ihri desolate, bul Ihe 
formed it lo be inhabited 
(m'zi mS').' IHmMin this desolate 
id formless slate when the process of 
ealion commenced. Tbewords'wilh- 
]t form and void,' thereTore, are not lo 
; coneidered as strictly epiiheta of the 
irch as such, bill as descripdve of that 
laotic Elate which preceded the 'earth,* 
and which ceased ^mullaneously with 
the developement of the earth out of it 
Thus we may say of a statue, ' This 
statue teas a block of marble,' but it 
can never be properly said, 'This sta- 
tue ie a block of marble,' because the 
two states of the malerial are opposite 
to each other, and the one ceases when 
Ihe other begins. The slate of the globe 
therefore designated by the terms ' with- 
out form and void,' continued till the 
second day. and to that part of the 
third, in which the dry land liberated 
from the dominion of ^e water, obtain- 
ed the name 'earth,' v. 9, '0. Aa to 
the condition or hislory of our planet, 
during the ages that may haveinlerven- 
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CHAPTER I. 



ed prior lo this period, no infor 
given, because it did nol fall « 
scope of the objects of a diviii 









and other living things, have been plac- 
ed but a few yeora upon the earth ; and 
the phydcal mouuments of the world 
bear witneea to tke sanis trulli. K the 
s us of myriads of worlds 
I the sacred i-ecorda, ilia 
B mannCT proves (nol by 



ilogy, 



t by t 



of physieai 
ph n } hat there were fanner 

CO d ur plaoet, separated from 

d g wh h mail aai the other orea- 

called into being. Psriods such as tlieae 
belong not, therefore, to the moral hie- 
tory of our race, and come neither 
wilhin the letter nor the spirit of i 
latLon. Between the first creslia 
the earth, end that day in whic 
plensed God to pkoo man upon it, 
shall dare to define the interval? 



11 silence de 



mng 






of ihoae phys 

power tliat God as 

giving ua at th som ii 

wliereby wa m rp 

comprehend their m ng 

- — -IT Darlmta Th m 

of light, and therefore not an object of 

creation. IF Tlu: deep. Heb. tnnn 

leken. Thai is, the vast mass of waters 
circumtused aionnd the globe, wiih 
whichit waaoiTginally ' cohered aa with 
a garment,' Pa. 104. 6, and which were 
not yet 'laid np in store-houses,' i.e., 
diatributsd into aeaa, aceims, lakea, and 
EubterroQBOUS receptacles. Ps. 33. 7. 
The original word la generally rendered 
in the Gr. verKon by a0< 
term occa^onally used in 
deep subterranean caverns and recesses 
in the earth, in which the presei 
water is not implied. But that ae 
evidentlyinadmis^bla here. — -^T 
qfGod. Hah. B->n!)S m-l- Tl 



ruahJt is tbe proper terra for 
cinrf, whence aorae cominen- 
iit to mtan a '-windiifOod,' 
ifily teind, which was DOW 
;italelhechaoticmass. This, 
however, ia less likely, aa it does not 
ippear that tlie atmnaphere was now 
ireatai, nor is Ihe idea compatible with 
the kmd of motion indicafedbi' the epi- 
thet that follows. Others therefore with 
bility interpret it of the di- 

undoubted sense of the phrase In numa- 
pBrliciilarly 
Job 36. 13, 'By his spirit he hath gur- 
nished the lieavens; his hand has form- 
ed the craokedaerpent.' Pa. 33. 6, 'By 
ihe word of the Lord were Ihe heavens 
made ■, and all the host of them by the 
breath qf kis moulh (113 m"i2)'' P^. 
104. 30, ' Thou sendesl forth Uiy spirit, 
(•jrm) they are created! and thou re- 
ii^weat (he face of the earth ;' in all 
which cases tha predomiiianl idea is 
that oi poieer. That the phrase is here 
to be understood \a allusion to a pet^ 
sonal distinction in the CiodheBd, cannot, 

we think, be positively affirmed. 

IT Moved upon the face tf ihe aalera. 
Heb. nema wo* mrmng, or ralhCT 
MO* horering. Tlie original implies a 
gentle waving or tlnttering mo^on, like 
that of a bird over its yonng. Tln.8, 
Dent. 32. 11, 'Asan eaglestirrethnpher 
lest, flattereth (t^h'^'^) over her young, 
ipr^detb abroad her wings,' etc. What- 
iver may have been the nature or effect 









tbe 






1 put fbrth 
.of 



clause ought not (0 be separated by a 
period from the preceding, aa is the case 
in some editions of the English Bible, 
since the whola verse really fonns a 
eonlinuoua and eloaely connected nai- 

3. And God said That is, willed! 
efficaciously pui-posed; decreed withm 
liimself— a very frequent scnss of the 
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t'.ic Spirit of God icoved upon the 
laee of the waters. 

3 '' And God said, ' Lei mere 
be l\ght; and there was light. 



word 'say' in the Scriplurcs. It is not 
to lio BuppOHEd thai there was any vo- 
ual iilterence. Indeed, throughout the 
narrative the phrase, 'he said,' is am- 
ply equivalent to 'he willed.' ' God's 
epeaJcing is his willing, and his willing 

is his doing.' Bp. Hall. VLet there 

be ligkl. The sacred writer having in 
V. 2, described the condition of the globe 
in its pre-existmg chaotic state, now 
enters upon the details of thai stupen- 
dous process by which the whole was 
reduoid into order, and converted into 
the grand fabric of the heavens and the 
eai-lh as tliey now appear. The firsl 
step was giving visibility to fight, an 
element emaitadng, as we shall shortly 
see, from the sun, and diffused in the 
ref,^ona of space around the eiterior 
surface of the globe, but not at this 
time penetrating the dense mass of 
aqueous and aerial fluids by which it 
was surrounded. To this diePsalmiBf 
alludes, Ps. 104. 2, 'Who coveresi 
(thysell) with light as with a garment,' 
where, from a misconcqition of the 
wtiler'a scope, our Irandators have in- 
sated 'thyself,' instead of 'iho earth,' 
the proper term ; as it will be evident 
upon inspGctiou, that ihe Psalmist's 
drift is to reche the sueceeMve grada- 
tions in Iho work uf creation, and Irom 
thencB to derive matter of praise (o the 
Great Architects So also in the moral 
creation, there is fireta' true light which 
lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world,' but as the light of the sun 
did not at first pierce through tlie su- 
perficial gloom that covered the globe, 
so the spiritual tight ' shlneth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not,' i. e. adniilteth it notj but as on 
every interposing me- 






> the 



f the 



B removed, and that bright lurai- 



4 And God saw the light, that 
it was good : and God divided the 
ligbt from the darkness. 



nary shone forth in unclouded lustre, 
so by a renewed operation of divine 
powerupon the benighted eout, 'God, 
who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, sbineth in our hearts to 
give us the light of the knowledge of 
the giory of Ood, in the &ce of Jesua 

4. That il ims good. Good, as an- 
swering the end for which it was made, 
and good in the sense of pleasant, gra.te- 
ful, refreshiiig. Thus Eccles. 11. 7, 
' Truly the light is sweet, and apleasanl 
{Heb. good) thing ii is for die eyes to 

behold the sun.' V liimdedlhe light 

from Ihe darka-cas. Heh. 'separated 
between the light and between the dark- 
ness.' This must mean somelbmg 
more than ' distinguished' between light 
and darliness, as this was elTectuBlIy 
done by the bare creation of light, an 
element in its own nature diiectly op- 
posite to, and therefore perfectly distin- 
guished from, darkn^s. The 'division' 
of the light &om the darkness here 
spoken of is undoubtedly the 'i 



other. 






from the revoiution of the SM-th re 
its axis, — a strong confirmation of the 
opinion that the sun had already been 
brought into b^g. As to the expe- 
dient fB.ncied by some cotnnientatora 
ofa temporary luminary, 'an aurara- 
I ike meteor,' to perform the office of the 
sun fi r the three first days and nights, 
we see not why Omnipoience should 
have resorted to it when the production 
of the sun itself was equally easy ; and 
that thfl letter of the reoord does not 
with this supposition we shall 












f. 14. 



It may here he remarked, that the in- 
terpretation which has sometimes been 
given to the word 'light,' as implying 
a Bubtlsi ethereal, all-pervading fluid, 
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CHAPTEPi I. 



5 And God called llie lig:it Niglil : and the evening and the 
* Day, and the darkoesa he called morning were the first day. 



which pr d iJ4,htf mbangeicited 
na and of which 



Ba ting 

an omthepredom- 

ag th d in tlie sacred 

a light which 

es is entirely fot- 

ig m f the primeval 

to w neither affirm 

th eo as a matter of 

w ar CO t that such an 

■Tcat violence to 

da I nor would it 

und a place in the 

M aic cosmogony, 

ee purpose of solv- 

mg the supposed difficulty in the hialo- 

on the first day, and yet the sun not 
uU the fourth. This difficulty we trust 
will appear on a subsequent pago to be 
altogether imaginary, and consequently 
ihe proposed key lo it entirely useless. 
5. And God caUcd Hie light Day. 
This phrase is somewhat remarkable ui 
tiiisplace. As Ihere ware now no human 
beings to make use of language, and 
BB God himself could Bland in no need 
of articulate words to eipresa either his 
will or his works, it is. not at once ob- 
vious in what way the clause is to he 
understood. For the most part, by 
God's ' calling' any thing by a parucu- 



lar ni 



radier 






i)f the natare, <Aai 

the thing named, than tne mere De- 
Btowmenl of an appellation by which 
it should be ordinarily known. In the 
present case, therefore, it is probably to 
be understood that there was something 
in theimport of thewordBTiyoniidiiy 
which rendered it s peculiarly appropri- 
ate term by which to espress the diur- 
nal conthiUanoB of ligh[, and one that 
he would have to be employed by mon 
or this purpose when they ahould be 



created, and should begin to espreas 
tbeirthoiightsbylanguage. Yet agreal 
degi-ee of uncertainly rests upon the 
etymology of the word. The supposition 
of Qesenius is perhaps as probable as 
any other, viz. dial It comes by a slight 
soltening of the guttural n ffom bn"' 
(cn^.DI^) lot" warm, hot. to glow icilh 
Aeaf; analogous to which is the Arabic 
yaltina, la gtow with anger. This m re- 
ference lo the sultry chmale of the East, 
would seem to be a very suitable desig- 
nation of the day as distinguishbd from 
the night In either case It cajinot be 
doubled, ihat there was in some way a 
peculiar intrinsic adaplednesB in the 
terms appropriated to day and nighl, lo 
point out the distmguishing nature of 
each, as otherwise it is not easy to see 
why the original words -iis or, light, 
and yun hos/iek, darkntsa should not 
have answered the purpose equally 
well. And so in regard to the names 
'heaven' and 'earth' bestowed on the 
Jiratamcnl and the dry land. What 
may be the bearing of these passages 
on the quesdon touching the primitive 
language of the human race, would be 

but one into which it falls not within 
the compass of out present plan to en- 
ter. VAndllieei!eningandtkem(rm- 

ing iiKTi the first day. Heb. ' And there 
was evening and there was mommg, 
one d y (inn OT' yom ohndf.' The 
evening p t hly m ned first he- 
cause ll d k p eceded the light 
On ih g d f h ecorded order 
of ihi gs th ed arrative, the 

Jews ram ced h d y of twenty- 
four h rs f m th ng Lev. 23. 
32.— Th arl f J phus on this 
clause w by f ote He observes, 
'This was indeed the ^j-s( day; but 

of which I am able to give even now j 
but because I have promised to give 
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such reasons for all things in a ireatise 
by its^^ 1 shall put oS its exposition 
m that lime.' J. Aiitiq. B. I. c. 1. 9 1. 
He evLdently considered, the phrase 
'one day' aa having, In this cotinection, 
something of a peculiar seoae. What 
thai WHS can oiiiy he diittrmiiied from 
other inatances of the usage that ob- 
tains in regard to each of these lerma. 
As to the nuineml ^^S """i '"^ ^"^ 
several instances in which its true im- 
port seems to be that of certain, pani- 
iior, speeialt Lat. quidam, as Dan. S. 13, 
' Tiien I lifted up mine eyea, and saw, 
and behold, there stood before ine n 
ram,' Heb. inK ^''K " certain ram, 
i.e. a ram of a peculiar deaeriptionj on* 
having two horna of unequal liei^l. 
Ezek. 7. 6, 'Thus aaith the Lord Godi 
an evil, an only ettU, behold, is cotiie,' 
Hd). rns nS^ ont evil, i. e. an evil oJ 
a unique and unwonted nature. Cant- 
6. 9, ' My dove, my undefilod is (but) 
one; she is the (only) one of her nio- 
llier, she is the choice (one) of her that 
bare herj' where it ia plain that the 
terra ' one' conveys the idea of som 
thtagpecuKor, something espeduUydi 
tirtgiti^iid from others of the aan 
class. Comp. Gen. 37. 20. K:;ng;a 19. 
—20.13. DatY.M3. Now if this sen 
may he admitted in the present paaEaee, 
lo which Wfl see no valid objection, the 
meaning mil be, that the evening aJid 
(he morning constituted a ccHitin, a 
eptcial, a peculiar day, a day aai gene- 
Tii: in odier words, a peiiod of time of 
ind^nile length. Por that the Heb. 
mi yam, day is repeatedly used in the 
indefinite sense of eposft or period, no 
one will question who is at all scqaajnt 
ed with the Scriptural idiom. Thus, in 
the Ycry firat instance in which it oc- 
curs after the history of the six days' 
work, aa if to furnish oa with aiilhoiity 
(br such arcndeiing, we find itemployed 
■no collective aeflse to denote the whole 



daya' period of the cieation ; ' Theas 

the generations of the heavens 

I the earth, in the day (bT'D bsyom} 

that the Lord God made the earth and 



the ]i 



n Job IE 



be put for the whole period of 
inmn'slifei 'They that come after him 
'hall be astonied at Ms day {ityf^ 
yomu) i" and in la. 30. 8, for all future 
time; 'Now ga,note it in abook, that 
it may be for the time lo com* (ai'ijl 
'\-]-\r\tf/orSielaller t%), for ever and 
ever.' In Uke manner the phrase, ' The 
day of the Loi-d,' so often occurting, un- 
donbledly denotes a period of indeter- 
minate length. To this it may indeed 
be objected that the day here spoken of 
is aaid lo have been made up of evening 
and morning ; and how, it will be asked, 
could a single evening and moining 
constitute a day of indefinite duration 1 
To this we reply, that nothing is more 
common in H^rew than to find the ein- 
gular used inacollecttvefiense equivalent 
to the plural. When it iu said, riiereforo, 
that ' iheevening and the morning were 
acenainday,' we understand it as eqtii- 
valent to saying, that a series or suc- 
cession of evenings and mornings (Gr. 
•"'X^if'spa, twenty-four hour days) con- 
stituted a peculiar kind of day, a day, a 
period, of undefined extent; and so of 
the sabseqnent daya of the creative 
week ; the sense of the common day 
being really involved in that of the 
other; or in other words, each of the 
six indefinite days or periods, being 
made up of an equally indefinite num- 
ber of common or twenty-lour hour 
days. It is doubtless imder some dis- 
advantagee that this interpretation is 
thus briefly and nakedly proposed, but 
as our limits will not allow enlaige- 
mont, we have no alternative but to 
leave it to commend itself aa beat it may 
to the judgment of the reader. By the 
authiirithas not been rashly adopted. 
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7 And God made the flrnia- 
mect, !■ and ditided the waters 
which loere under the firmameat 
from the waters whith were 
I above the firmament : and it was 



6. Lei ihereie ajirauiment. Or, H^. 
Sip-| an expansion.. The original word 
for 'firmameat' comes frum a toot 
(^p^) signifying primitively to beat, la 
emUe or damp leilli Iks feet, or other ins- 
trument, to make hard orjSrm 6^ Iread- 
ings hence, to eprtad out by beating, 
as thin plates of metai, and finally lo 
atretch out, to expand, va o cnrtain. 
The sense of ' expansion' is nndonbted- 
ly prominent in the prssenl nee of the 
term, yet subordinate lo this is the idea 
of a 'fjimamene (Gr. r^pcM^n), or iV 
which firmly snpporta an incnmbt 
weight, as the atmosphere does I 
massea of watsry clouds aboiFe. I 
since the aerial regions, by an illusi 
of the aenses, seem to extend to the 
heavenly bodies, therefore the 
moon, and stars are said lo he placed 
in the firmamenU though in realK 
moved to immense distances beyond it. 
Il ia the usage of the Sciiptures to de- 
Boribo the ihiogs of the natural i-— '-' 
as ikfy appear, as they strike the 
of plain unlettered ohservera i ac 
higly in former nges, befbre the true 
structure of the solar syalem was un- 
derstood, the idea naturally suaeeBled 
by the word ' firmament' was Jiai of 
Ihe blue vaaU qfheavm ; hut now mat 
our superior knowledge onibles us to 
correct the impressions of the senses, 
we interpret the term with sixicter pro- 
priety of the extensive circumambient 
fluid !'ie atmssphsre, or rather of the 

region which it occupies. IT hi. 

midat of the waters. This rendering, 
though answering very nearly to the 
letter of the original, woidd be better 
exchan^for 'between,' a term which 
gjves the Rnglish reader a far more ac- 
curate iden of the true ritttation and use 
of llie firmament as above described. 



8 And God called the firma- 
ment Heaven: and the evening 
and the morning were the second 



In our modes of speech one thing may 
be said to he ™ ae mitfsi of another, as 
R stone in a bucket of water, without 
at the same time wholly separating the 
p»rts of the containing suUtance, But 
the de^gn of the firmament was whoUtf 



eepat 









below, and lo express this the 
word 'between' is much more appro- 
priate than 'in the midst.' T Lsl it 

divide. Heb. b"ina)3 let it be leparaling, 
i. e. let it continue to separate. The 
original implies a condnued act. So Is. 
59. 2, ' Your iniquities have separated 
(Heb. iliaa are separating) between 
you and your God,' i. e. continue lo se- 
parate, form a fixed ground of separa- 
tion. By this arrangement one portion 
of the waters remnmed suspended in the 
upper r^'ons of ether, whilst another 
was forced down in hnmediate contact 
with the body of the earth, and the ez- 
patisa left void by their separation was 
called by the name of ' firmament,' or 
'heaven.' Probably a considerable poiv 
tionofthespacenow occupied by theat- 
mosphera was previously occupied by 
tlie surround uig waters, as thePsalmisl 
says, referring to this period, Ps. 104. 6, 
' They stood above tlie mottntains.' 

7. Waters uAtc/i were under. Rather, 
'waters which ore under,' ' watera 
which are above,' &,c. ; for it cannot be 
conci^ved how the firmament should 
he the first means of dividing the wa- 
ters, if a portion of them were already 
above, and a portion ofreao^ below. 

8. Called the firmament bea.ven. The 
correct interpretation of the term ' hea- 
ven,' or 'heavens,' depends of course 
upon that of ' firmament.' If this has 
been rightly explained, it will follow 
that the word ' heaven' does not in 
strict propriety, though in general usage 
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9 T[ And God said, 'Let (he land Earth; and the gathering 
waters under the heaven be ga- \ together of the waters called he 
Ihered logetlier mitg one plate, Seus: and God saw that il v. 



and let the dry land appi 
JO And God called thi 



it does, include tlie heavenly bodies. 
This la conSrmeJ by 2 Pel. 3. fr— 7. 
' Whereby [he world that (heo was pe- 
rished i but the heavens and ihe earlh 
which are new, by llie aama word are 
kept in etore reserved unto fire,' &c 
Here it will be noted that ' the vm-ld 









d Bii earth which 

and B3 il was only the g\abe with its 
Burroonding atmosphere which felt the 
effects of the deluge, so il is to be m- 
felred that if a future phyacal destruc- 
lion be here intended, it wdl be of the 
sameextenL Consequently 'heaven' is 
atermforlhaatmospliere. The phrases, 
'hosts of heaven,' 'stars of heaven,' 
&c., da indeed freqnenily occur, but it is 
because the starry hoets are apparenl- 
h/ placed in the superior regiona of that 
which is Tealli/ and trulu ' heaven,' viz. 



(heat 



losphe. 






). LelOiewalera — be galkcred logeOier 
unto ojte pioM. The vast mass of wa- 
ters wtilch had hilherto covered the 
entire surface of the globe was now to 
be brought within a narrower compass, 
and large tracts of the submerged earth 
to be reclaimed and rendered habilable 
ground. Of the causes or movements 
by which this mighty result was ef- 
fected no detail is given. It is easy to 
conceive that it must have been attend- 
ed by a tremendous convulsion of ^e 
exterior portions of the globe, and it is 
not unhkely that many of the irregular 
and broken appearsnces and traces of 
violent action which are now visibleon 
the earth's surface are to be le&rred to 
this event. The language of the Psal- 
miat, Ps. 104. 6—9, would indicate that 
the phenomena must have been sttik- 
uig and Bwliil beyond description ) — 



11 And God said. Let the earth 



'Thou coveredsl it (the earth) with the 
deep as widi a garment: the waters 
Blood above the m 
bulta they fled; . 
thuuderiheyhBHtedaway. Theygoup 
by the mountains, they go down by 
the valleys unto the place which thou 
hast founded for them. Thou hast set 
a bound that they may not pass over ; 
that they turn not again lo cover the 
earth.' This may t* considered as an 
appropriate comment on the phrase 

its strictest import, but merely as im- 
plying that the waters were/or tta mosi 
pari congregated logeiher in one vast 
body, instead ofbeing universal lydiffus- 
edoverthefeceoflheearth. This is the 

plate J the various great seas and oceans 
constituting in fact but one bJdy of 
water called m ditFerent regions by dif- 
fitrent names, as the Adandc, Pacific, 
Indian, Southern, &c. oceana. 

10. Seas. Heb. D"'tti yamim, from 
a word signifying l-amuiltuma agiiatiaa 
and roaring. The term is Iherelbre 
used in many instances in the symbo- 
lical language of the prophets to denote 
avast body of people in a state'of rest- 
less commotion. See Ps. 66. 8. Is. 67. 
20. Jar. 51. 42. Rev. 17 15. The word 
is somedmes applied to a lesser collec- 
tion of waters, as that which oneof the 
Evangetistsdenominalesa 'sea,' Matt. 
8. 32, another calls a 'lake,' Luke 8. 
33; and it is elsewhere used to denote 
not a body of water, but the reservoir 
which contains il, as the 'brazen sea' 
of Solomon, 2 Chron. 4. 2, and the ' sea 
of glass' of the Apocalypse, ch. i. 6. 

11. Let the earth bring forth grase. 
Heb. [(iDl 'As iejuler budding grass, a 
term applicable to every kind of grassy 
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iring furtb grass, llie licib yielJ- after hi? kind : and God saw that 



seed is in itself, upL>n the earth 

12 And the earth hmughl forth 
grass, and lierh yielding seed 
ter his kiad, and the tree yield] 
&uit, whose seed leas iu ilseit, 



or verdant 

sprouting, and pointing 
to such as are propagaled rather lr< 
ths root than the seed. — -V Herb yie 
ins seal. Heb. 3111 S'^lta seeding 
feed, Gr. imerpar :rrsppa; by whioh if 
meant aiich wild or calllvnblo plants 
BB were to propagate iliemsulvea bj 
yielding, shedding or scalteiing iheii 
seeda Tho word 'horh' embraces iIk 
whole deparlmeni of the vegelablo 
world between grasaea and trees, liie 
three giand divisions which are recog- 
nised in this yerse. If JVuii tree 

yielding fruit. Heb. i-|D hlD5 ma- 
king fruit. For a view of tbe acriplu- 
ral usage in respect to the word make 
in the sense oiino'ease, multijilicatioTt, 
accujtaiiatimit see note on Osd- 12. 6. 
As tress by thdr height rise auperiar 
lo the rest of tbe vegslable tribes they 
ere, in prophetic style, a symbol of per- 
Bone'of rank, eminence and authority. 
Tbe grass, on the other band, denotes 
the mass of tbe Gammon people. Ses 
tMs confimed Ezelt, 17. 34.— 31. S. Is. 
H. 8. Rev. S. 7. 

14. Ld there be lights, <fv;. It js un- 
queaticnnble that the Scriptarea gene- 
rally describe the phenomena of the 
natural world as Siey appear, rather 
than according to strict scienti&c 



Thus 






-tbei 



lofall 









moon to be turned into blood, 
qiientiy, if this history of tbe creation 

the s\x days' work as tfuy Teoutd have 
appeared to a spectator, had ' arts been 
presenl,-~a, suppoation rendered proba- 



13 And the evening and the 
morning were the tliird day. 

14 TI And God said. Let there 
be " lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to divide the day from 
the night; and let them be for 



hie from ita bemg said, 'Let tbe dry 
land appear (lieb. be seen),' when as 
yel there was no eye 10 see it — (hen we 
may reasonably conclude that the sun 
was formed on the first day, or perhaps 
reated even before our earth, 



indw 



!t the ( 



)f the ■ 



tude of the (hree first days and nights. 
But as the globe of the earth was during 
that time surroiinded by adenae mass 
of mingled air and water, the rays of 
the aun would be intercepted; only a 
dim glimmering light, even in the day 
rimo, would appear; and llie bodies of 
the heavenly luminaries wonld Ix en- 
tirely hidden, just as they now are in a 
very cloudy day. Let it be supposed 
then that on the fourth day the cloiida, 
mists, and vapors were all cleared away, 
and the alniosphere made pure and se- 
rene ; the sun of course would shine 
forth in all his splendor, and lo the eye 
of our imagined spectator would aeem 
to have been just created ; and so at 
night of the moon and stars. This ^- 
fect of the divine power, according to 
(he usual analogy of the Sciipturca, is 
described from its appearance, and the 
language employed— 'let there be lights 
in the firmament'— and — 'he made two 
great lights and set ihem in the firma- 
ment' —is to be interpreted on the prin- 
ciple above stated. They might then 
be siud to be ' made,' becauae they then 
first began to be visible, and lo perform 
the ofQcefor which tbsy were designed- 
The original word for 'made' is not 
the same as that which is rendered 
' create.' It is a term frequently em- 
ployed to signify constituted, appointed 
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Hid foL- 15 And let ihem be for lights 
in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth : and it 



Bctjbr a particular purpose 
Thua it is said thai God ' made JoB^h 
a father to Pharaoh'— ' maiie him lord 
ofEgypt'—' made the Jordan a border 
between the tribes'— 'madeDavid Ihf 
bead of the heathen ;^ and ao in innu- 
merable other inslanceB. Aa Ihatefore 
the rainbow was made or amstifuied a 
si^n, thoug:h it might have existed be' 
fore, so the sun, moon, and stars, may 
be said to have been made and eel aa 
lights ui the firmameni, on the fourth 
day, though actually called into eiist- 
enoB on the firal, or previoHsly. The 
same result hod indeed been really ef- 
feotad by the same means during the 
previous three days and niglns, but 
ibese luminaries were henceforlh by 
theu-riang and setting, (o he thesiril?i 
means of producing this seporaiion or 
Buecession. — -V tAglits. Heb. tlTlSKi 
lightirt, instromenls of illumination, 
lighl-bearera, light-dispensers. The ori* 
pnalwordisdifferentfrom that render- 
ed 'light,' (lis) V. 3. H To d<cids 

(ftedojr.ifw Heb. 'Toscparatehelw'een 
the day and between (be nigbi.'- — ■ 
VLet tlum be for nigne. Thai is, lei 
si^s be observed by means of them. 
The manner in which the heavenly bo- 
dies were destined to serve for 'signs,' 
ui the sense in which that eerxn gene- 
rally occurs in the Scriptures, may be 
learned from such pnssngcs as the fol- 
lowing ; Luke 21. 25. ■Andlhereshall 
be sit-in in the aim, and in the moon, 
and in the stars; and upon the eailh 
distress of nations with perplexity! the 
sea and the waves roaring.' Acta 2. 
19, 20. 'And I will show wonders in 
the heavens above, and signs in the 
eartb benenth ; blood and fire nnd va- 
por of smoke; Theaun shall be turned 
into davkn^s and the moon into blood 
before that great and notable day of the 
Lord come.' They 



therefore, whenever the judgments of 
God or extraordinary events are sig- 
nified by remarkable appearances in 
them. In thia way ccIipEss of the 
teora, fell- 



ing s 






preternatural lokena or monitions of 
the divine agency in the sight of men. 
This is the genuine force of the original, 
which very often conveys the idea of a 
miraculmia interference or manifeata- 
tion. Ps.65. a 'They also thaldwell 
in the uttermost parts are afraid at thy 
tokens (mms signs).'^ That ihoy 
may have bet ' ' 






B in the 



af- 



fording stfiu (□ the mariner to aiH him 
in navigation, and to the hnsbandmsn 

to guide him m regard to the proper 
seasona for ploughing sowing, plant- 
ing, pruning, reaping, is not improb- 
able, though we think thia not so 
airiotly the true import of the oiigi- 
nal. But it is certain they have an- 
swered for this end, and perhaps, were 
so designed. — ^And/or eeaedns. Heb. 
D->n»tt set or appainled times: from a 
root (^^1) signhying lojxbyprerious 
I. The phrase points n 









r this end. 



regulated by the course of th 
and to the computation of months and 
years, but also to fasts, feasts, nnd 
other reUgious solemnities, such as were 
appointed to be observed by the people 
of Israel Compnrels. 66. 23. 1 Cbron. 

23.31. Ps. 104.19. f And for days 

and years. As the word 'for' ia here 
omitted before 'years,' though occur- 
ring before each of the other terms, the 
sense of the phrase is undoubtedly 'for 
days eEoii years ;' implying that a day 
is often to he taken for a year, as is the 
case in prophetical compulation. See 
E'«k-4.6. Dan.9.34,2B. Of two words 
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16 And God P raade two g[ 
lighls i the greater light to r 
ihe day, and iihe lesser light 
Kile the night : 7(6 made ' the si 
also. 

17 And God set them in 
(irmameiit of the heaven to g 
light upon the earth. 



connected by the copulative 'and' the 
last is very frequenily merely exegeli- 
tcal or explanatory of the first; as 
Eph. 4. 11. ' And he gave (i. e. appoint- 
ed) same pastors and teachera,' L e. 
pastors o>mteacher8.2Cor. 1.3. (Gr.) 
' Blessed be God and the Father of our 
iMii Jesus Christ,' i. e. as rightly ren- 
deredin ourcommon Cranslation, 'God 
a>en the Father, &c.' The original 
word for year (nilO) has the import 
of diange or TetleratUm from the ci 
Guitorrsvolutionmvolvedin thsidea. 

16. God made Iwo great lights. The 
Etin and moon ore alike called great 
luminaries from their apparendyequal, 
or nearly equal size, not from the de- 
gree of li^I which they give. Every 
thing in lliis narrative is described with 
reference to its ajipearancs lo the eye of 
B supposed spectator. It would seem 



itihe' 



'Andii 



■tiial e:eecuiioa liS the ci 
ud in reapec! to iha I 






to supposing that this and the two en- 
suing Terses are to be taken parenthet- 
ically, ihe writer's scope being lo inform 
us, that God had previously created 
these bodies for the purpose here men- 
tioned, but that they had not hitherto 
been able to answer the ends of their 
formauon on account of (he turbid ata te 
of Ihaatraosphere. Oiberwise Ihapaa- 
sage must be considered as a mere re- 
petition, in more expanded particulars, 
of what is nfilrmed in ibe preceding 
verse. The phraaa, therefore, 'And 
God made' would be better read ' For 



18 And to * rule over the day, 
and over (he night, and lo divide 
the light from the darkness: and 
God saw that it -was good. 

19 And the evening and the 
morning were the fourth day. 

20 And God said, Let the wa- 
ters hring forth abundantly the 



God had made.' Tli is we offer, however, 
merely as a .suggestion on a piwnt 
which deserves perhaps a more sirici 
Uivostigation.— — t The grcaier light. 
That is, the sun, usually termed in the 
Hebrew BfilD sftemesft, u a. miniater 
or eerponJ, from its ministering light 
and heat to the earth with its inhabi- 
tan ts and productions. The name was 
wall adapted, as perhaps it was design- 
ed, to prevent the sun from becoming 
an object of reUgious worship, a species 
of idolatry which crept into the world 
at a very early period.— —If To rule 
the day. To regolate the day as lo its 
cotnmancetnent by its tiauig and as (o 
its close by its setting; to be, as it ware, 
a presiding power over Ihe day and its 

30. Hie moning creature. Heb.VIO 
sherelz. It is remarkable that there 
are two distinct words, of very difierent 
origin, which ihe English translators 
have rendered promiscuously 'creeping 
itures' or ' creeping things,' and also 
iving creRturea,' following no doubt 
authority of the Septuagint, which 
a f pTira repKies for both ; thus ma- 
king the order of the successive crea- 
much less clear and perspicuous 
,r veraon than it la in the He- 
lexl. The first of these words 
is that here employed ■p'"ilDiWe(i, ren- 
dered in the marpn ' creeping creatures ' 
!t comes from a root y-.w sharatt 
iignifying lo bring farlh, increaee, or 
■nuUiply abunda-jithj; and is in fact the 
very verb which in this same verse is 
rendered 'bring forth abundantly.' 
Thus too Gen. a 17, ' Thai thei/ mm 
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■ that hath life, 
and fowl thai may fly above the 
earth in the open fimiameot of 

21 AaJ " God created g 



breed abundanliy (^STJ3"') in Ihe earth, 
andbefruicfutandmutliptyin theearth.' 
Ex. 1. T. 'And the children of lerael 
yisre fniicTuI and increased aJnsndanily, 
(13^^^B■'^) luid multiplied, and waxed 
exceeding mighty, and the land was 
filled with thsrn.' Ei. a 'i, 'And the 
river aloH bring forth frogs abundaiUiy 
(f"lB').' From ririsil appears that ihe 
proper tranaiation of the noun v-iigis 
not the creeping, hut the rapidly mul- 
tiplying or charming crcahire. It ia 
applied not only to (he smaller kinds 
of fiafiea, but (o various species of land 
anunals, bs mice, snails, lizards, &e, 
Lev. 11. 29, and even lo fowls, Lev. II. 
23; inshorl, to all kinds of hvingcrea- 
tutes inhabiting rather land or water, 
which are oviparous and remarkable 
for fecundity, as we know is pre-emi- 
nently the case with the finny tribes. 
Ps. ItM. 24. 25, 'The earth is full of ihy 
riches; so ta this great and wide sea, 
wherein are /kings creeping ijimimn-o- 
ble.' The other word translated ' creep- 
ing things' is --m rsmes, and the crea- 
tures expressed by this name were cre- 
eled during the ^xth day or period- 
We shall nflerwardE show (les note on 
v.ii) that it has a very dillerent meaning 
from Y~V here applied (o a part of the 

animate creations of the tifth day. 

U 'llialhath life. Heb. n-^n 1333 lining 
taul. Tlieoiiginaiwordimphea 'breath,' 
and so denotes an animal which Uses 
by breathing. It is chiefly applied in 
the Scriptures to creatures capable qf 
stasaiiott, and ^ua distinguished from 
inaQimate matter. Though spolien of 
man, il does not by itself denote the ' 
telleclual or ralional faculty, which 
ters into our ideas of (he human si 
SeenolBOndi.iv. 7, — VAnd.fowli 
nayfiy. Hah. tsBISi ^^y^. By r 
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whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the walers 
brought forth abundantly alter 
their kintl, and every winged fuwl 
after his kind: and God saw that 

dtring the Heb. c^ijl oph by ' fowl' oar 
translators have limited its meaning 
80 as to include only (he birds. But 
the term includes also winged ivaecla, 
m is evident from Lev. IL 20, 'All 
Jbtnls (CiUn) that creep, going upon 
foul-.' The proper rendering is not 
fowl, but ^ying thvig, mcluding the 
tribes of all kinds thai can raise 
themselves np into the air; as is in- 
dead made obvious by the eipression 
in the next serse [:|:3 CllP js every fly- 
ing thing Siat halk wings. Prom the 
letter of this clause it would appear that 
the fowls, as well as the fluhes, were 
formed out of the water, but in ch. 2. 
19, it is said that 'outof thesrouui'tliB 
Lord God formed every beast of the 
earth and every fowl of (he air.' To 
recondle the apparent discrepancy 
some have proposed to interpret tha 
word 'ground' in a large sense, as sy 
nonymous wiih 'earth,' includingboth 
land and water. A betier mode is to 
vary shghtly (he translation In the pre- 
sent pas3»){e, which the original will 
well admit, and read, 'and letlhejoitil 
fiy above the earih.' The object of ihe 
writer here seems to he to specify (be re- 
spective elements as^ned as (he habi 
tadon of the fishes and (he fiying things. 
In ihe other passage (he design is to 
acquaint us with the source from whenca 
(he beasts and birds originated. They 
ar^ probably here mentioned together 
from the similaiily of the elements in 
which they li»e, and of die motions by 

which they pass throush them. T/n, 

Iheopenjirmamenl. Heb. 5"'pTi5Db5 
ore Ihe foes qf the Jirmament. To an 
eye looiiing upwards the flight or sail- 
ing motion of a bird appears (obe on Ihe 
face of the sky, which, as Job says, is 
■ spread out as a molten looking glass.' 
31. God rrsaied great vihaies. Hsb. 
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22 And God blessed ihem, say- i 
ing, "■ Be fruiUul, aiiit multiply, 
aod till the waters in the seas, J 



ad let fowl multiply in the earth. 
33 And the evening and the 
Loruiug were the til'lh day. 



The eiecudon or effeul uf the comr 
coolained in the preceding ver 
here described. The rendering m 
ed in our traiislnlion has evidenily 
governed by that of the Ssptuogiiit, but 
it decidedly faih to represent the 
import of the original. Indeed, neither 
the Oreek nor the Engliaii tmnalati 
haYB been consistent with themsdi 
in rendering the Heb. word 'p tan 
tJ'ijn, ionnim, in both which forma it 
occurs. Ws find ihem in other places, 
for inalattce, severally tTBOBlaling it by 
Sf^sw and 'dragon.' Thus Ezek. 
^.3, '1 ani against thes, Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, lAe gnaldn^on. (Heb. 

inan o"':rn- Qr-™' Jcof »"■■» m /.syi^y, 
that iielh in the midst of the rivers.' 
The figure in this passage is evidendy 
borrowed from the crocodile of the Nile, 
for to what could a king of Eg-ypt be 
more properly compared thao to the 
crocodile') A »niilnr allusion is doubt- 
less to be recognised, is. 61. 9, 'Art 
thou not it that hath cut Rahab. and 
wounded the dragon {yiri ianniyi.) 7' 

term is apphed iu such connections that 
neillier whale, crocodile, nor dragon 
would Beem to be intended. Thus in 
Job 30. 29. Ps, 44. 19. la. iS. 32—34. 
13.— 35. 7.-Jer. 9. 1!.— 14. 6.-49. 33. 
Mic. 1. 8, the scene of ihe animal's re- 
Edenee iauneof utter dosola lion, and 
the animal himself is described aa snuf- 
fing the wind, wailing, andTielongmg 
to the desert. In Lam. 4. 3, it ia term- 
ed m our tranalalion ' sea monster,' 
though from its being said to 'draw out 
the breast to its young,' the term would 
oppear to denote some kind of wild 
beasi, vaihGr than a tenant of the deep. 
In Mai. I. 3. it is said, 'And 1 hated 
Eaau, and laid his mouniains and hia 
littilage waste for the dragons ( man 






repe- 



liarly appropriate to the serpent o 
lizard tribes, but applied also without 
much regard to scienliflo predion to dif- 
ferent kinds of animals of large dimen- 
sions and fearful properties whether 

thi mdemning the 

pn tat wholes,' we 

mi ' great reptiles' 

wi •; and if there 

be cred narrative 

wl pposed to em- 

bn of the Saurian 

huge remains are among the prindpal 
wonders of geological diacovary, it will 
scarcely be quesiionfd that titon, n''!ltl 
(an>iim,oriijj:iiannin,«dthwhichpiiJ 
tenialhan. a ulosely connected, may 
claim that distinction. The result to 
which we are brought is, that the work 
of the fifth day waa the creaUon of the 
inhabitants of the waters ; of the birds 



I the 



and n 



) Of 



iphibious reptiles. IT lAmi _ 

■riotUTe that movelh. Heb. fllljan 
reeping. TbeoHginal, though properly 
iignifying to triad, is applied both to 
hings which creiq) oi! the earth, and 
which swim in the waters, Lev. II. 44, 
46 Ps. 69. 34. Gen. 1, 35. In the lan- 
ge of modern zoology, fishes are 
ranked among reptUes, but the an- 
profane 









33. God blessed Ihem. That ia, gave 
leni power to propagate their seveial 
iBcies by generation, and thua to in- 
ease into a eountleaa multitude. This 
idea of iiun-euse or mviliplieation is oC- 
anveyed by the word btessingia 
cred writers, as Gen. 36. 60, 'And 
they bUssid (i. e. invoked a blesEung 
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24 % Ana God said, Let the 
earth bring forth the liviog crea- 
ture after his ItiiiJ, cactlu, and 
creeping thing, and beail of the 
earth after his kind : and it was 
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25 And Guc! made the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thiiig 
rhai creepeth upon the earth after 
his kind: and God saw that it 



f mUlim 






sbym 



ptites. 



8 applica 
Thus 



seed possess the gate of those thai hate 
tliem.' Pa. 128. 3,4, ' Thy wife shall he 
a fruitful vine by the adesoflhy house i 
thy children like olive plants round 
about ihylitble. Behold that thusshall 
the man be bleaitd that fearedi (he 
Lord.' It ia in virtue of this ' blBBMng* 
of God that the almost inHnile increaae 
of (be various animated (ribes of the 
creation has hilherlo resulted, and is 
still perhaps going on ; though the fact 
ofa continued multiplication whether of 

delermined.— f i^Ji Ihewalerein (Aa 
seas. The word 'seas' here evidently 
liaa (he meaning of guffs or cavUiei 
forming the teaeivoir of the waters of 
Iheocean. Seenoteonv. 10. Thus too 
are we to underaland the term, Is. 11.9, 
'The earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord as Ihc vpotera cover the 
tea,' i. e. the bed of the sea. 

m. Living ertalurt. Heb. n-n 'OSJ 
living soul; collective singular fur living 
Bouls.'—— Tf CaltU. Heb. nnna behc- 
laah. Under this term are included Ihe 
vaiious species of tame and domestic 
animals, especially such as are herbi- 
vorous. T Onejiing thing. Heb. 

here find creeping things again men- 
tioned and iuctnded among the objectB 
of (he six(h day's creation. The Kng- 
liah phrase in hs common acceptation 
undoubtedly implies some of the in- 
sect or reptile tribes ; and this sense is 
plainly fevored by the Sep (uagint ren- 
dering ipiiro ; but the Heb. mttl is de- 
rived from B verb Hgrufying in a mora 
genera! sense, lo moue or la tread, and 



id it. Pa. 104. 30, Bppbed lo the beiiBls 
of (he tbrest, 'Thou makesl darkness 
and it is night, wherein all the beasts 
of the forest rfo creep forth ( il})2-\r)' 
re( (hat it is Dcca^onally used of the 
inhabkanis of the water is clear from 
Lev. 11.46, 'This is Ihe hiw of every 
■ creature that moielh (nsa^n) in 
vatersi and from Ps. 69. 34, ' Lei 
the heavens praise him, (he seas, and 
iry thing movelli (ua-i) therein.' la 
tbepresen(cBse,as (he laaT are grouped 
vid[h the riKn:i and f ^SH rT^Hi i.e. (he 
larger herbivorous cattle and the larg- 
er beasts of prey, it is probable that the 
term refers to llie smeller classes of 
land animals whose bodies are brought 
by means of short legs mlo closer con- 
tact with the earth. If reptiles are in- 
cluded, they must be ejtclusively land- 
reptiles, flsthe amphibious species were 
embraced in the previoits day's work. 

If Beast. Heb. fl-'n hayah. This 

term in Hebrew is derived from a word 
signifying 'bfs'or 'Uving,' and is the 
(crm usually applied to -mild beasts in 
contradistinction from thetame, which, 
usjust remarked, are usnally, thouglinot 
always, denominated cnf fie. Akhough 
it is probable that none of Ihe animal 
tribes at the Creadon or before the fa I! 
were wild in the sense of Jieree and 
rarenous, yet the different species un- 
doubtedly possessed different nalurea, 
some being originally more vivacious, 
active, and vigumus, and less adapted 
to man's dominion than others. 

25. Aad God made. It is to be re- 
marked that although the earth and the 
water are commanded to bring forth 
respectively the creatures wliich were lo 
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26 U And God said, ■ Let i 



inhabil [heiii, yel in speaking of the dc- 
tual Gieculion of the work, it is not 
eaid the earlii creatixi, or the waters 
created, their, aevaral lenanls, but that 
Bod crealtd them one and M. Ko 
crealivB power was delegated to the el- 
emenls in anf degree. Omnipotence 
alone was adeqaate to the result, and 
omnipolenoe only effected il, 

26. And Ood said, lei us make man. 
The remaining and crowning work of 
the MJTlh day, die creation of man, is 
nere described. The habitation having 
been duly prepared, the destined ten- 
am was now fo be ushered into it. 
This purpose is expressed bya peculiar 
phraseology, 'Let «s make man;' as 
if by way of conaullarion. Instead of 
Baying, 'Let there be man,' be he had 
before said, 'Lei there be light,' or 
giving a conitnand to the elements lo 
bring forth so noble a erenture, he 
Bpeafce of the work hs immedialBly his 
, own, and in the language of delibera- 
tion ; implying thereby not any more 
inlrinaic diffically in (bis act of his 
paw«' Iban in lbs creation of Ihs small- 
est inssci, but the superior dignity and 
exeellence of (he creature he was abou( 
to Ibrm. The language employed is 
not, however, in itself any more a de- 
dsive argument In favor of the doctrine 
of ilie Trinity than the use of the plu- 
ral term Blehim, v. 1, on which we 
have already remarked. Comp. Job, 13. 
2, 3. 2 Sam. 34, 14. Tlie original for 
man niK adam is from a root signify- 
ing fo be Ted, and la closely related to 
the Hebrew word lor Wood, which 
the Scriplorts speak of as the seat 
of vitality, Gfen 9 4, and which 
gives to the hut 



the Jews belonged, its ruddy blush 
orflesh-tint. Others, with less like- 
lihood, trace its origii to n)3nR ado- 
iBoA, ground, ejrifl, while Joaephu 3 up- 
on very insulflcient authority combines 
both ; < This man vnis called Adam, 
which in the H^rew tongue HignifieB 
one thai is rerf, because he was formed 
out of red earUi compounded togeltier ; 
for of that kind is virgin or true earlh.' 
Ant. B. I. c I. It is also the generic 
name for the whole race, who are call- 
ed ' Adam,' Gen. 9. 6, and ' sons of 

Adam,' Ps. II. 4. HAi our image 

and after OUT meneee. Il does not ap- 
pear that these two words materially 
differ in import from each other. They 
are prohabiy used together merely for 
the purpose of maXing tho espressioii 
more etnphaUe. Thai the 'image of 
G!od' implies a likeness to him in moi'- 
al attributes is plainly intimaied in the 
vrords of the Apostle, Col. 3. 10, where 
he exhorts Christiana to 'pnloH'the old 
man with his deeds, and to put on Hbe 
new man which Is renewed in kiiow' 
ledge o/W Ihe image of htm that crea- 









n this 



B also E 
18 little doubt that the 



« pn 



rily the possession of dominion and 
anlhoHly. This is evinced by the words 
of theensniog clause, 'let them have 
dominion,' which is to be regarded as 
explanatory of the term 'image.' So 
(he Apostle, I Cor. 11.7, denominates 
(he man (he ' image and glory of God,' 
especially on the ground of his being 
'the head of the woman,' or having pre- 
eminence over her. The expression 
implies that man was appointed by the 
Creator to sustain towards inferior 
animals a relation strikingly similar to 
that in which ho himself standi) tow* 
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37 So God created man in his 
own image, ' in llie image of God 
created lie him ; ' male and fe- 
male created he them. 

as And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, ''Be fruitful, 
and multiply^, and replenish the 



atda mail! and hence that man upon 
earth represtaits or bears the image of 
God nearly in the aanie seoBB in which 
the governor of a province is said to re- 
present 01 bear the image of bis aever- 

eign. V Lei Hum hate dominion. 

From tlieuse of the plural pronoun 
here it is evident that ' man' is taken 
iM a collflolivo sense implying tlie whole 
race. It was not Adam alons who was 
to exercise diis dominion, bul his pos- 
terity also. In virtue of this delegated 
authority il is probable thai Adam's 
conlrol over ihe animal creation was 
much more complete before the fall 
than (bat which his descendants have 
exercised since; but thai in conse- 
quence of bis transgreswjn thisasceu- 
danoy or lordship was m a great mea- 
Hure forfeited, and his reballion against 
Gud punished by the rebellion of the 
subject creaturesagainsl himself. Stiil 
ihtre appears to have been an original 
diffBrenca in the constilution and in- 
Is of the 'cattle' and the 'beai 









13 lion and the tiger wore eiei 
pletdy subject Co the dominion of man 
as the o: and the sheep. Probably the 
leading idea is, that man was invested 
with a dominion over (be animal tribes 
by being created with powers of a high- 
er grade, such as gave him immense 
advantages over Ihein, and made him 
capable, in great measure, of reducing 
them to aubjecrion, and thi " ' " 



thcr 



: plaa 



—IT Ocer all Ike earlh. That is, 
overall the creoiures and productions of 
the earth, and over the earth itself to 
manage it as they should see fit for th^ 
own advantage and comfort. 
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earth, and subdue it : and have 
doniinton over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that t uiov- 
eth upon the earth. 

29 \ And God said, Behold, I 
have given you every herb bear- 



27. Mate and/emah crimed he IhetB. 
That is, ihe destined human race was 
10 be constituted male and female. 
The allusion to (be other sai is evident- 
ly proleplical, as nothing had yet been 
said of the creation of woman. This is 
detailed in all its particulars in the next 
chapter. 

33. And God blesesd tlicm, 4-c. Here 
again the term 'blessing' has reference 
to the imiUiplicatian qf seed as explain- 
ed above, v. 22. H Subdue it. Hab. 

113:33. This may be understood either 
Of bringing the tarlh, the material globe, 
into subjection to the uses of man by 
the labors of agriculture, by ol 






by 



ieveUing its hills and filliag up il. 
lies, and making it in every poSMbla 
way to conduce to his well-bang; or 
the 'earth' here may be taken as sy- 
nonymous with its brute inhabitants 
and to ' subdue' it is bu( atiothei term 
for obtaining and exercising that mas 
tery over (hem which was esp«<»ollj 
designed for man at hia creation, v. 26. 
Interpreted in this sense the last clause 
of the verse is merely explanatory of 
(be meaning of the (erm 'subdue.' 

2d. Behold,! have giJ>i« you, Cfv. It 
is no( perhaps to be nndersiood trom 
theuseofthewotd 'give' that a sim- 
ple permission was now granted to 
man of using that for food which il 
would have been unlawfid ibr him to 
use withimt it J for by the very consti- 
luU'on of bis nature he was made lo be 
sustained by that food which was most 
congenial to his physical economy! and 
this it must have been lawful for him lo 
employ unless self-destrnclion had been 
his duty. The true import iherefora of 
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ing seed, which is upon the face 
of all Ihe earth, and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; ' to you it shall be 

" 30 Anil to '' every beast of the 
earth, and to every ' fowl of the 
air, and to every thing that oreep- 



tlia phrase doublless is, ihat God had 
oppoinltd, coitelituled, ordaintd ihia 
as the slaple article of man's diet. He 
had formed him with a nature to whinh 
avegelable aliment waa better sailed 
than any other. That we do no vio- 
lence to the hislatian'a language iu put- 
ting this sense upon it, will be evideni 
from the following instances of parallel 
usage. Gen. 9. 13, 'I do sa 
in the t;lood.' Heb. ' I do gii 
In the cloud ;' i. e. I appoint, 
my bow as n sign of the cove 
1 Chronicles 17. 22, 'For thy 
pie Israel didst Ihou mo^^ thine 
people for ever.' Heb. 'Thou 
£iuen (t. e. appointed, constituted) thy 
people Israel for thyself for a people for 
ever;' lhu9 rendered itt tlie parallel pas- 
sage. 2 Sam. 7. 24. 'For thou hast 
confirmed to thyself thy people laiael 
to be a people auto thee for ever.' It 
cannot perhaps be inferred from what 
is here said that the use of flesh- 
was absolutely forbidden, but it dearly 
unplies that the fruits of the field formed 
the diet beat adapted to the constilu 
lion which the Creator had giveii him 



This v 



of tl 



leof '■ 



jnfirmed by the ensuing verae, whi 
IB aamophraeeology is employed, a 
loQ is said to have 'given' thegri 
erb to die boasts and birds. Ilus 



for it can hardly he sa 



upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, / have given every 
een herb for meat : and it was 

31 And ' God saw every thing 
that he had made, and behold, it 
BUS very good. And the cven- 
ng and the morning were the 
iixlli day. 



rally speaking, in Asia, at the present 
day. The mass of the peop]e have it 
only oocaaonally, and in small quan- 
titiea, and many do not eat flesh-meat 
more than two or three times in a year.' 
PUOorial Bible. 

31. BiholdU was nery good This is 
the divine testimony respecting the 

finished. God saw Ihat every thing 
was good, because it perfectly answer- 
ed the end for which it was made. 
The reason of these words being so 
frequently repeated throughout the pre- 
ceding narrative ia.to direct attention to 
iheeontrast between theoriginat stated 
things and the present, and lo intimate 
that whateverdisordera or evils now ex- 
ist lo mar the works of Cod, they dio 
not originally belong to them, but have 
been introduced in consequence of man's 
(ran^reasion.— If it be asked why Ibe 
space of six daya was employed in the 
work of creation when omnipolenca 
could have effected everything in a mo- 
ment, it may be answered, that ons 
reason probably was, that all to whom 
the reuord should come might he able 
more leisurely and distinctly to con- 
template the Creator's works as they 
proceeded successively from his hand. 
Another reason perhaps was that he 
might lay the foundation of the weekly 

of the holy Snbbath, an ordinance t» 
be perpetually observed to the end of 

I Rbmahks.— The reflections naturally 
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exited by tbe nairatiVB of the Blupea- 
doiia work of the creotioii, reeolve tliem- 
BalreB for the most part into Beiiti men ts 
of the d^peat adoratbii, gratitude and 
•praise, in view of Ihe divine perfections 
which it displays. The power, wisdom 
and goodness or the Deity shine forth 
in these works of hia hands, with a 
light nnddemonatraiionwhicheven tha 
most perverted reasonings of fallen na- 
ture cnn neither gainsay nor resist. We 
feel prepared at once to subscribe to Uie 
justice of Ihe npoetle's sentence, that he 
who refuses to admit the existence of n 
God, or to refer Ihe created universe to 
bimtts its author, is utterly without cx~ 
cuse; ' the invisible things of God from 
the creation of the world, being clearly 
seen and understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and 
godhead.' 

(1.) What a daimis made upon our 
gralUude, that we are furnished with 
this inestimable recordl Without it, 
wlint a dreary and impenetrable dark- 
ness would rest upon us ! What anx- 
ious inquiries would harass our minds 
which we could never answer I But in 
ihis short and simple history the great 
problem, which would lor ever hove 
(axed the human intellect, is solved so 
thai a child may learn in an hour from 
the first page of this sacred book, more 
than all the philosophers in the world 
learned without it in thousands of years! 
Let US than prize beyond pries the ora- 
cles of inspired truib. 

(2.) In directing our llioughts to the 
amaaingdisplayofPowerwhich is visible 
in the creation, not only in forming, but 
in constantly upholding the vast fab- 
nc, lei us not lose sight of the Goodness 
which is equally con|picuous in all. 
From what has been manifested, we 
Bee how inlimtely lich in himself is the 
glorious and eternal G!od. What a 
boundless fulness of life and being, 
what an immense and inexhaustible 

which so much hfe and being and c< 
•uous and happy intelligence was 



He might have remained eternally sat- 
isfied with his own perfections, and all 
tha springs of created existence been 
sealed up forever. Butinsteadof thiai 
his infinite beneficence has prompted 
him, out of his own tiilness, lo bring 
myriads of worlds and millions of crea- 
tures into being, and to make th^r ex- 
istence a source of happiness I How 
liberal, how kind, how benignant, how 
God-hket Under what constraining 
bonds of love and gratitude are we laid! 
How constant, how spontaneous, should 
be our emotions of thanksgiving and 
praise! In a transport of joy the 
Psalmist, Ps. MS, callsupon all created 
things, animate and inanimate, tu join 
in a hynm of praise to the great Crea- 
tori wishing, in efiect, that they were 
all possessed of understandings and 
tongues, thai they might suitably cele- 
brate the perfections that appeared in 
their fbrmalion. Soch should be the 
habitual tranie of our spirits. 

(3.) TbeGodthathasmade the uni- 
verse has made us. We are a part of the 
great system of things, Ihe origin o/ 
which is here detailed. As such, we owe 
ourselves, in all ourfaeing and lacullieB 
and powers, to onr Creator. He plefers 
an incontestable claim to all fliat we 
have and are. He who is the maker, is 
the absolute proprietor, lord, and sover- 
eign of all creatures, and has the first 
and highest title to our reverence, sub- 
mission, and obedience. Let ns, then, 
yield ourselves to him in the ready and 
wilting snbjection of sons and servants. 
Let us put ourselves confidingly under 
his guidance and guardianship, assured 
inat he will care for, keep, and comfort 
us. Tha power which he lias visibly 
put forth in the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, makes it certain that he 
can accomplish for us all the great and 
glorious things of the gospel. He can 
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CHAPTER II. 

I'^HUS the heavens and 
■ earth were finiahed, and ' 
the liost of iheiil. 



raise us from the dead, changB our vile 
bodies, and clolheuB with honor and im- 
raorlalily. This should not seem to ua 
incredible, for he has already performed 
things equally incredible, and we have 
constantly before us the eflBCts of a 
power no less wonderful. 

CHAPTER II. 
1. 7%us the h.eavait and the earll. 
icere finished. Beb, ^'^'< luers peifea- 
ed. The language impliea a gradual 
process of armpUtion, and in this sense 
is not altogether consistent with the 
popular and provaihng idta entertained 
of the scope of the first verse of the 
preceding chapter, viz. that il was in- 
tended to import the original instanta- 
neous creation of the heavena and the 
earth out of nothing. If so, it is not 
easy to understand what is meant by 
the expression elsewhere oeeurring, that 
'msii days God created the heavena 
and the earth ;' for the act of creation 
could not havs extended through that 
whole period. The correct view un- 
doubtedly is, that what are here termed 
the 'heavens' atid the ' earth,' i. e. the 
firmament and the dry land, were grad. 
uaity vmmght to their present state of 
perfection, and that too, unquestiona- 
bly, by the subordinate agency of those 
natural causes which tended to pro- 
duce the result. That this effect -m-ighl 
have baen brought about in ai com- 
mon days or six hours, is undoubtedly 
true, yel as a far more prolonged period 
would harmonize better with the nacei^ 
tamed facts of geology, and is equally 
consistent, we believe, with (ha letter 
of the sacred narrative, wo sec no oli- 
jecdoii to eonsjdermg this lliu 



ptetauoti.- 



—V And all the I: 



dqflhei. 






2 ^ And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the sev- 
enth day from all his work which 
he had made. 



The original for ' boat' {»1S Isaba, pl- 
Isebaolk or sabaolh) properly denotes a 
band or ■amUUude duly dispoied and 
■maTshaUal, an ormj in battle aiToy. 
Hence the visible contents of the heav- 
ens and earth are so called from their 
mulrilude, variety and order, and their be- 
ing subjecl to the power that called them 
into existence, like a wtU-disciplined 
army to the will of a c 
wherefore it is said. Is. 46. 
stralched our the heavens, 
hosts have I commanded.' The word is 
accordingly employed in the phrase 
'Lord of hosts,' a tide of the Most 
High, which in two instances in the wri- 
tings of the apostles is given in the He- 
brew form of ' Lord Giid of Sabaoth,' 
Rom. 9. £9. James, 6. 4. In another 
passage. Rev, 4. 8, the same phrase ui 
the original taketi from Is. 6. 3, is ren- 
dered 'Lord God Almighty.' The ei- 
pression 'host of heaven,' besides being 
spoken of the stars of the firmament, 
Dent. i. 19. Is. 34. 4, is also repeatedly 
applied, though doubtless in a figurative 
sense, to the angels, 1 Kings 23. 19. 
Luke 2. 13, 15; and in Ei. 12. 41, the 
people of Israel, as a great organized 
body ot inarshidied army of worship ■ 
pcrs, arscalled the 'hosts of the Lord.' 
The term is applied also to (he order of 
priests and Levites, exclusive of tha 
rest of the congregation, who perform- 
ed the work of the sanctuary. In tha 
Greek version it is rendered by icw^cpt 
ornament, garnishing, which is rtithlV 
a paraphrase describing the e^ect pro- 
ductd by the hosts of heaven and earth, 
than an exact translation of the word. 
It is here evidently used in a senso 
equivalent to things created, parallel to 
which is the language of the Paalliuat 
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3 And God ' blesseil the sei 
enlh (lay, and sanctified it : Ifi 



Pa. 33. 6, 'By [lie word of the Loid 
vicm the lieavens made, nnd all the 
hosla qf ihem by tlie breach or his 
inoutli.'— Ths first (hree veraea of rhia 
chapter properly form iha coneliiaion of 
ch. 1., and in Ihc divlaion of chapters, 
should not have been separated from il. 
2. O/i Ike serenJIi day God ended Ida 
work. These words, literally under- 
stood, would seem to imply, that iho 
Almighty performed some part of the 
work of creation on the seventh day. 
Bui, OS wo ore claeivhorc informed ihat 
eix days only were actually llms em- 
ployedj it would, perhaps, le eipially 
proper to render iho oridnal 'had end- 
ed,' instead of 'ended,' p^ is done by 
many commentators. There is, how- 
ever, no nhsolute necessity for this, as 
in SeriplHra style the 'end' of anything 
is often synonymous with ila 'perfec- 
tion,' nnd the holy rest of the Sabbath 
may have been designed aa a kind of 
perfection, crowning, or eonsummnlion 
of the six days' work.— The originnl 
word for ' seventh,' comes from » roof, 
signifying lo be fall, ctnajiMe, enlireli; 
made up. ' Seven,' Ihereforo, is often 
cnlled a perfect nnmber, being used for 
mans, °T for a ./«" "itmber, however 
hii^ ns Gen. 33. 3. Lev. 1 6. Jor. 15. 
!(, No numbermontioncdm the sacred 
volume oceiirs so frequently as this, nnd 
as it is plain that no parliculp.r nimiber 
when viewed ahslraciedly by itself, 
apart from the thing numbered, has any 
more virtue or Eugniftcaocythan anoth- 
er, it is to be inferred that Ihe incessant 
nae of this numeral in the Scriptures 
carries in it some important allusion. 
What more probable than that it is 
founded upon this history of the crea- 
tion occupying with its Sabbath-rest 
the space of seven days, and shadow- 
ing out a seven-fold diviaon of time to 



the end of the world? T IJeslcd on 

Ike sraen/ft dn^. Heb. naffi ahabaSi, 
ceased. Taking the term 'rest' in its 
ordinary accri)taCion, (Ills is obvioiisly 
applying to the Most High language 
which is strictly to bo predicated only 
of his creatures. 'The Creator of the 
ends of the corlh ihinteth not, neither 
is weary,' nor can he stand in need of 
the refroshmont of rest. 'Ceased' 
would undoubtedly have been abetter 
rendering, as the original is notopposed 

the idea of rest is closely connected 
with that of ceaaatioti .from aelunt, but 
they are still distinct, and it ia impor- ■ 
tant that the distinction should here be 
kept in mind, to prevent the impression 
that the rest spoken of was repose from 
fatigue tolhct then a ccasmg to ercale. 
From the original 'shabath' to ccate, 
a our EngUsh 'sabbath,' acessa- 
i. e. cessation from the ordinary 
secular work of the week. There is 
ilhing, therefore, in the genuine im- 
port of the term to imply that n total 
ioa is enjoined on that day, but 
merdy a deaMing, and con/ie^eat rest- 
ing, from necu/or occapoliona. The 
iiost industrious and even laborious 
perforinancB of religious services may 
bo perfectly compatible with the rest, 
properly understood, of the holy Sab- 
bath. Il is not to be a day of mere in- 
dolent repose lo body or muiil, but a. 
resting from the concerns of ihia world, 
order to an octivn devotement of 
ourselves to things spbitual and eternal, 
things connected with the duties of 



ip and the highes 
soula and the soula of oi 
. Thus the Most High now . 
^om multiplying the objects of 
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B. 17, 'My Father" worketLhithetto and 

3. God blessed Ike seventh day. A 

here clearly nllributed lo the sevenlh 
day above the other six, for upon U 
alone was bestowed the e^presa betie- 
dictionof the Deiiy. As it cannot be 
conceived how any particulBr day can 
be Bsid 10 be 'blessed,' othc.wise than 
by being made the app^iitled time for 
the communication of some benefit or 
happiness lointelhganl creatures, whsn 
God blessed Ike sevenlh day, ha must 
have pronouncedit lo be lUe lime lor iffln- 
feriing liia choicest blessings on man. 
He blessed it, therefore, by connecting 
inesdmable blesangs with the proper 
observance of it. He consecrated it as 
a day of holy rest and worship ; as a 
BensuR set apart for tha devout contem- 
plation of the Creator's works, and the 
divine perfections uianiiested in ibeni, 
and whoever honours the day wtih a 
■ >tM 
gs of 



Is and the spirils of the blessed are, 
one continued Sabbath. It is a 
a perpetual day of rest, of holy 
■ 1 that, (here is perpetual 



^iijoymi 



And t< 



wailing and desiring this rest of heav- 
en, the rest of the Sabbath will be a 
source of happiness. To as many as 
are sensible of the iniifleiice of worldly 
things, in hindering their growlli in 
grace, and prevenling nearness of ac- 
cess to God, the holy rest of the Sao- 
bath will be longed for and enjoyed. 
~ from us than be the feeling which 
Id count the Sabbath other than a 
delight, which w 



grievo 



and it 



hours a wea 
3 made for niai 



wUl 1 



to experience the pecuhar I 
Heaven in consequence, wa snaii, 
therefore, entertain very inadequate 
views of this institution, if we do not 
rejjard the Sabbath as emphatically de- 
signed to be a day, not of joyless con- 
straint, or irksome penance, but a day 
of positive happiness to man. Ilie 
grand scops of its observances, is to 
bring the creature into nearer commun- 
ion with the Creator, and whatever has 
this effect cannot but be a source of 
augmeoKd blessedness lo the subject of 
it. The withdiawment of the mind 
from all worldly cares, the hallowed 
calm of the season, the exer<^es of 
prayer and praise in the closet, the in- 

ry, the devout perusal of (he Holy 
Scriptures, the fixed contemplation of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness dis- 
played in the works of creation, of 
providence, and grace; all tend to dif- 
fuse an inefiable peace sndjoy over tha 
sonl, and impart to it a foretaste of the 
very bliss of heaven. There, ivhere 
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among (he kindest provifflons of heav- 
en for his happiness ; and nothing but 
a state of mind fearfully estranged from 
die love of God, and at variance with 
peace, can prevent us from realising 
and enjoying it aa snch.— It is obser- 
vable that this day is not described by 
eteniiig and mailing, like the other 
days, which consisted of light and dark- 
ness, but this is ail day or Ughl, repre- 
senting that glorious sabbatical state of 
the world yet future, spoken of Is. 60. 
20 fiev. 21. 26; and to which the an- 
cient Rabbinical writers thus allude : 
' And it wa expound the seventh day of 
the seventh thousand of years, which 
is the world to come, the exposition is, 
and he blessed, because in the seventh 
thousand, tliere shall be there an aug- 
mentaUon of the Holy Ghost, whermn 
we shall deUght ourselves. And so our 
Rabbins of blessed memory have said 
in their commentary, ' God blessed Ihe 
seventh day,' i. e. the holy God blessed 
the world to come, which beginneth in 
the seventh thousand of years.' Ains- 
imrlh. Time alotie can determine (he 
justness of such an interpretation. We 

dte it merely as an historical fact. H 

And sancHfied it. Heb. nnp torfosA. 
It ia by this term that the posUive ap- 
pointment of the Sabbath as a dny of 
rest to man, isexpresseiL God's sano- 
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tifying the day is eqiiivalenl lo his com- 
maiiding men to aanetifyil. Asm Iha 
close of Ihecrention ihe sevenih day 
was thus seiapurtby the Most High 
for such puiposes, without llmitntion 
to age or country, Iho ohservance uf 
it IB obligatory ujion the whola human 
race lo whom, in !he wisdom of Prov- 
MJenCB, it may heeommunicated.- This 
further appears from the reason why 
Ood blessed and aanctitied it, viz., ' be- 
cause that in it he had resied,' &.o., 
which is a reason of equal force at al! 
times, and equally applying to all the 
poaterity of Adam ; and if il formed a 
just ground for sanctifying the (list day, 
which dawned upon ihe finished system 
of the universe, it must be equally so 
for sauciifying every seventh day to 
the end of time. The observance of 
the day is moreover enjoined in ihe dec- 
nloftue, which was not abolished with 
the peculiar polily of the Jews, bnt re- 
mains nnallerabl y binding upon Chris- 
liana in every age of the world Some 
commentators and divines have indeed 
thought that the mention here made of 
the Sabbath is merely by antidpation i 
anil that the appointment never louU 
place till the days of Moses, Ex. 20. 11. 
But if this were the case il is not easy 
to see how Moses came lo specify the 
circumilance of Ood's resting on the 
seventh day, as Ihe reason for tliat ap- 
pointment. It would have been a 
good reason for our first parents and 
Iheir immediate descendants to hal- 
low thedayi but it could he no reason 
at all to those who lived almost five 
and twenty hundred years after the 
event i more especially, when bo obvi- 
ous and cosent a reason as their de- 
liverance out of Egypt was assigned at 
the ?ery same time. Bui if the com- 
mand given to the Jeiva was a repetition 
of the injunction given to Adam, then 
there was an obvioua propriety in 
signing I e renaon that was obligatory 
upon alt, as well as ihat which formed 
an addidonal obligation on the Jewish 
nation in particular. BeaidL'B, there; 
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traces of a Sabbath Imta the bedn 
iiuie of "la world. Vm if no Sabliatli 
had ever been given, whence came the 
practice of measuiing Ume by wedia 1 
Yet that custom obtained both in Ihe 
ontediiuvian and the patriarchal ages, . 
den. 3. 10, 12,-29. 27, 23. Again, al- 
though Ihe ohaervancc of Ihe Sabbath 
had no doubt been much neglected in 
Egypt, yet the remembrance of it was 
not wholly effaced; for Moses, before 
Sit girling of the law, speaks of the 
Sabbalhas an institution known and 
rccKved among ihem, Ei. 16. 23. And 
icillunit any expreaa direcHon, they galh- 
' :th day a double portion 
:rve them on the Sab- 
bath, which surely it could not have 
been expected that ttiey would have 
done had n 

scarcely be doubted, therefore, 
that the Sabbath is 
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'nee us. As God made all things 
ibr himself, so he instituted the Sab- 
bath in order that his rational creatures 
might have stated opportunities of pay. 
ing him thiiir tribute of prayer and 
praise. If no period had been fiied by 
him for the solemnities of public 
ship, it would have been impossible to 

apecting the time when they should 
render to him thdr united homage. 
They would all acknowledge the propri- 
ety of serving him in concert ; but each 
would be ready to consult hia own con- 
venience. And probably a difference ol 
Henlimeni would arise as lo the length of 
time to be allotted to his service. Thas 
(here would never be one hour when 
all should join together in celebrating 
Iheir Oeator's praise. But by an au- 
thoritative separation of the seventh day, 
God has provided that the whole race 
of men shall acknowledge him, and 
that b)a goodness shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance. This act of sep- 
aration he has seen good lo express 
by the word ' sanctify,' which is used 
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CHAPTER II. 



in the Scripwres primatiiy w d. m.ie 
tho selling apart, devoting, or appro- 
prialing any ihiitg from a common to 
a peculiar and generally toa sabred use. 
TlUES God is said 10 have 'aancliSed,' 
or act opart far a holy use, the first- 
fruits of the earth, the tnbernncle with 
ita various furniiure, the tribe of Levi 
to tlie office of priests, &c. In this 
sense lo sanclify is the sameas to ' lial- 
low,' and is opposed m callitigor treat- 
ing any thing as ' unclean,' or 'common.' 
The sanclifioalion of tile seventh day 
in the present ease, can only be under- 
stood of its being sei<^nrt to Sta special 
warship and scmice of God; for it is 
to be remembered, that at this time, 
every thing was holy as far as mora! 
purity waa concerned. Every day of 
ihe weelt. aa well as (he seventh, wna 
in this sense kept holy to God, and it 
conliloiily besontH;!«Ior ge(a|iai-(,by 
being set apart for the objects just sla- 
ted. ThuslhereatoftbeSabbathwaBto 
be from the beginning a Aoiy rest ; and 
as these ideas enter ao essentially into 
the nature of this mstilution, it may be 
proper lo dwell upon them a little more 
at length. (1.) The Sabbath is l« be a 
day of rest. This formed a prominent 
part of its oiiginal deaign, and is in 
fact the most elementary view which 
can be taken of the institution. Rest 
13 essentul (o the Sabbath. It is this 
which constitutes it a Sabbath; nnd 
which must be observed on the part ol 
all for whom the Sabbath was intend- 
ed. The day is. under every dispensa- 
tion, a portion of lime which the Crea- 
tor has reserved for the rest of all his 
crealutes tliat require it— for iha re 
man and as many of the inferior 
inals as are subservient to bis use and 
sliarere of liis toil. It is Ihas to ih 
other days of the weeli, what night i 
to day, and winter lo summer i nor i 

such rest allowed, that either men ( 
beasts of burden woidd ha able to b>i> 
i."ij, for any length of time, the unabE 
■fidwasteof continual labour. Butas 
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biy perform without il. The rest of the 
~ ibbath, therefore, is to be considered 
an indispensBble part of its due ob- 
rvance ; nor can we rid ourBelves of 
the obligation by merely abstaining 
"ily labour, while we ate oth- 
;upied as during the we^. It 
is the allotment of one man to be em- 
ployed at manual labour, and of anoth- 
be employed chiefly in mental ex- 
1 ; and if the rest of ihe Sabbath 
had been designed only as a coasalion 
of-bodily labour, to a large proportion 
of mankind it would have been inap- 
plicable. But this is not the case. 
' Silt days shall thou labour, and do all 
thy leocJ:'— whatever it may be— 'hut 
the seventh is the Sabbath of ihe Lord 
thy God : in il thou shall not do oiyi 
iDorlc, thou not thy son, nor ihy daugh 
ler, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-aervanl, nor lliy cattle, nor Ihy 
stranger that is within thy gates.' Ex. 
"" 9, 10. The real of the Sabbath is 
e made obligatory on all classes in 
general, whether accustomed to manu- 
al labour or tiol, and it cannot be dis. 
puled, ihal the precept applies to every 
species of occupa^on. It is indeed, 
true, that from this universal resl of the 
Sabbath, there ate oartain excepdona, 
usually comprised under the head of 
works of necessity and mercy, and ao 
far as our circumstances place usunder 
any oftheseexceplions, we ought read- 
ily and choerftiliy lo forego our enjoy- 
ment of rest, and to fulfil every duly. 
But let us not be partial judges. We 
ought 10 judge and fcel, not as if we 
wished 10 get rid of the restriction, but 
as i( desirous of observing the Sabbath, 
we yielded ourselves to another duly ac- 
cording 10 the will of God. In tlie ex- 
ercise of Buch feehngs we are little liko- 
this head ; and in ihe ab- 
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be s dsy ol lid-j rvst. We have hilhf 
ui considered the day, simply ds a A; 
of rest, sad in Lhts light, the invasion 
its sanctity may be summed up und 
the general fault of carrying forwa 
the einplayments of the week into tl 
rest of ^ Sabbath. But mere absti- 
nence from woi'liUy labour, so far &om 
being all thai the appointment requirea 
of us, only afTords an opportunity for 
the due discharge of other duties, on 
which its observance more strictly de- 
pends. Wo come short of the divine 
requisition, unless we hallow or set 
apart the rest llius leserved to the spe- 
cial service of the living God, as 8 day 
to be religiously obeeiTcd, ss a season to 
be spent in the various appropriate ex- 
erdsBs of public and private worship. 
[t is to be feared that this duty is but 
imperfectly appredated even by many 
who admit, and, in form, observe the 
Sabbath as a day of rest. It is to be 
feared that there are many who dis- 
continue their ordinary occupations on 
the Lofd'a day, and are nevertheless 
Sabbath profancrs, inasmuch as they 
carry thar observance no farther. Are 
ihty not such who rest upon the Sab- 
bath only by resting a great part of the 
day in their beds, and spend the re- 
mainder of it in idle aaunteiing or vain 

liave chosen?' maytheLord very prop- 
erly say ofsuch a mode of devoting tlie 
consecrated hours. We have only to 
revert to the original design of the insti- 
tution to see that this is a most gfo^s 
perverfflon of the rest which it enjoins. 
God intended by its appoinlmenl to 
secure to all men a seventh poriion of 
their time for Ste special business qf 
tlemity, and how this end is to be at- 
tained bis own word explicitly instructs 
us, Is, 5(1, 13, ' If ihou turn away thy 
foot firom the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day ; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, (be holy of the Lord 
honourable i and shall honour him nnt 
doing tluno own ways, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor ^etldng thine own 
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words 1 then shall thou delight thyself 
m the Lord,' &c. Anything short df 
this is a virtual desectation of this holy 
season, which not only deprives ns of its 
inestimable benefits, but lays us open to 
rkedtokensofthethvinedia- 



plea, 



setkoiin 



rested, &c. These words b 
son for the institution, and a powerful 
motive to its observance. The appoinl- 
menl of the Sabbalh as a day of rest 
is here enforced by the ei ample of God's 
rest alier the completion of the six 
days' work. The institutian is tlius 
presented to us not merely in ihe light 
of an arbitiary enactment, but as cloth 
ed with the constraining moral |)owcr, 
which naturally altacbea to such a pro- 
cetent. Such is the innate and invet- 
erate apathy of oar nature to exercises 
of a purely spiritual character, Ihac in- 
finite wisdom sees fit to superadd the 
force of endearing motives to naked 
precepts, and thus allure an obedience 
which it might properly compel. True 
it is that the Sabbaih was subsequent- 
ly changed from the seventh, to the 
first day of the week, bul this changn 
of the day under (he Christian dis- 
pensation, makes no essential dilli^i- 
ence in tlie character of the season, or 
of the duties which it demands. Ad- 
ditional considerations do indoed, con- 
nect themselves with the spiritual du- 
ties of the day, enforced by more solemn 
and sublime saactiuns, but the essence 
of the institution is the devoting of tni« 
seventh pari of our time to the more 
immediate service of God, and whether 
this comes on the seventh or the first 
day of the week is immaterial. It is 
plun from the drift of the passage thai 
the Sabbath is lo be regarded as a eom- 

currence was designed to remind our 
first parents of the finished work ef 
creation and lead them to a devout con- 
Deity which it displayed. And lo 
place this consideration in its proper 
light, itisto hebornein mind, that at the 
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I" ■' These are ihe genera- earth wh?n (hey were ciealcd, m 
s of the lieavena and of the the day thai ihe Lorc Gui! made 
the earth and the heayens, 



time of its fitst appointmenl, there 
no Bible. The revelations which 
cords had not then been comniu 
ted. There was as yet no history of 
past times 10 illusltale the chi 
God. in the works of his pr 
What la aow called the book of nature, 
1)113 therefore then the only book 
which man lind access. Bui with us 
the case is different Wb have other 
things to celsbrale with the periodical 
returns of this holy day. To 
the memorial of a finished redempdon, 
as well as of a anitthed creation. White 
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Btituiion of the Sabbath hold equally 

with regard to us, and we are called 

observe the da s a se f d r 

of God, as th C d b n 

.Benefaolor mank nd, y nd 
Christian disp a day bnngs 

with h far ma en esnn assoca 
and iho lift^ doa h es eo a 
sion, and med a o a eign of C 
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s and devoti 
should hove a apedal referetice to himi 
for the day is now honoured by a des- 
ignation that makes il peculiarly his — 
' the Lord's day.' On this day his res- 
urrection occurred^ and in commemora- 
ting that event, we are to look forward 
to the resurrection of believers, and' 
iheir entrance upon Ihe promised glory. 
Thus ihe Sabbath becomes to us, a 
prefiaurarive sign of the rest of heaven. 
We are to look upon ilasapledgeof that 
eternal salvation, into which we may 

of liiith, and place ourselves among ibe 
ransomed captives, returning to Zion, 
with Bongs and everlasting joy upon 



do This, 1 
ent from our mod is 

an idiom of t( iji mp yi ts 
beuig done in h m p 
lent, and gJorio m T d 

mOSbio jBoie, do eq n y 

subjoined to another won!, to convoy 
the idea of inlensUy or of the utmoH 
degree of the action specified. Thu^ 
Eool. 2. n, ' The labour that I had la- 
bouredto liofmOSb i^bBS).' Pa. 126. 
2, ''I'he LotAhalk done great things for 
them (mmri i^^a^ hatit magnified to 
do).' Judg 13. 19, ' And the angel did 
vxndrousbf (mtDJi SibOK) wroitght 
m racalously lo da).' 

i. Generations of Ihe heavens and 
h earlh. Heb. tmblR blrllis. EvenlB 
of whatever kind are sometimes sdd in 
8C pturs style lo he 6f^o(ien, as Prov. 
27 1, 'Thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth (nil).' See also Ps, 
90.2. Hence the term 'generations' 
3 nearly equivalent to oeeurrencei, ia- 
'ideais, &ings that happen to any ons. 
Gen. 6. 9. ' These are the yensroiions 
Of Noali,' L e. (he specially memorable 
thehfaofNoah. SoGen.37.2. 
Herethephraae, 'thegenerationeof the 
I and theenrth.' isequivalent to, 
rrative of the remarkable events 
cd with the creation of the 
and the earth j' referring to the 
given in the first chapler. The 
Sepluagint renders it, 'The book of the 
Generis,' &c., i.e. the book or history of 

[&c. V In Ihe day. 

That is, in or a( the time. See the serip- 
tuTal usage in regard to this word itlus- 
ited in the note on ch. 1. B.- — IT TTie 
Lord God made. Heb. D^n^B tT^r\'• 
Jdiovah Eloldm. A new title begins 
besppUed to the Creator which 
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ery heib of the Held belbre it 
grew : for the Lohu God had not 



is k^t up throughout this and the fal- 
lowing chapter. The original mn'' 
Jehuvati implies the eternal self-exist- 
ence of thit Most High, and his being 
the cause of aU other existence. It is 
equivalent to the august name, Ex. 3. 
14, 1 AH THlT I AM. The Wue import 
of the word is supposed (o be declared. 
Rev. 1. 8, 'which in, and which was, 
and which ia to come,' i. e. the ever- 
lasting! in accordance with which, 
Rab. Bechai, an aucient Jewish writer, 
Sara, 'These three times, past, present, 
Bud to come, are comprehended in this 
proper name, as is known to all.' 
Why a change in the appellation oc- 
curs here it la not easy to say. By 
some it is conaideredas strong evidence 
that this port of the narrative is from 
another hand than that of Moses. 
But by comparing the passage with 
Ei. e. i, 'Andl appeared tmto Abrn- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unlo Jacob, by 
the name of God Almighty, hut by my 
name Jeuovah was I not known to 
Ihem,' it may perhaps he safely main- 
tained, Ihat tlie (ille here is not used in 
allnfoon le his power like 'Elohim,' but 
to his actually performing, Jlnlshing^ 
OT e&tim7nmaling his works. 'As we 
And him known by hia name Jehovah 
when he appeared to perform what he 
had promised, so now we have him 
known by that name when he had per- 
fected what he had begun.' Hmry. 
The Jews attach so much sanctity to 
this name, lha( in reading the Hebrew 
Scriptures, they never, with the single 
exception of Num. 6. 23, 27, pronounce 
it, bnt always suhfilitote 13TII* Adonai, 
another title which in frequently, but 
not exclusively, applied to the Deity, 
and which Is also in our version ren- 
dered Lord. The Seriplures thom- 
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this extreme scrupuIousnesH. If it were 
lawiul fur Moses to write the name, it 
is doubtless lawful forustorecHJ and to 
speak ic, unless expreaaly forbidden. — 
As CO the ori^n and import of the En- 
glish word Lord, it is a derivative from 
the Angij-Saxon Bhifin-d, afterwards 
contracted into Lacerd, and finally in- 
to Lord ; from JBlaf, bread (whence 
the English loaf) and Ford, la give 
oat, lo supply. Lord, therefore, implies 
the giver qf briod, or him vihosuslaiia 
and ruturlslies his creatures. The title is 
highly expressive and appropriate when 
applied to the universal Benefactor, 
but it is on the whole 10 be regretted 
liiat the Anglicized Jehocah was not 
uniformly retained by our translators, 
vi-herover (be original is rnn^ Ydtatoh, 
aa they would thus have avoided giving 
the same representative (Lord) to two 
ditletent words in Hebrew, besides do- 
ing (hller justice to the sense of tha 
original. But the example of render- 
ing it into another language whs first 
set by (he Greek vfrHon of the Seven- 
ty. And ihia usage the writers of the 
New Testament have seen fit 10 adopt, 
always employing aa its equivalent 
KVfios hurios. Lord, and thus establish- 
ing a precedent which all modern trans- 
Intors have f^lt safe in following. 

S. And tvery plant qf the field before 
Hieasinthi earlh. That is, these are 
the generations, or this is the history, of 
the production of iheplantsand herbs, 
prior to the ordinary mode of propogi- 
tion from the sefd. They were produ- 
ced In their full perfection, by a simplfl 



through the proE 
of germination : 
all indented to 1 



wiihont 
Ltablished proces! 
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fi Bat there went up a 
ftum the earth, and watered tlie 
whole face of the ground. 

7 And the Load God formed 



man af the '' dust of the gro 
and i breathed into his ^ oos 
the breath of life; and imar 
came a liviog soul. 



of human tillage. The Hebrew pat 
cle (D"it3 fcrcnij rendered ' before' rai 
mean 'not yel,' viu. ' and every pla_. 
of (he field wasiwf yef in the earth, and 
every herb of the field had not 
spruni^up,' which subsianiially a| 
with the farmer j the design of (he .... 
(er b^ng to enhance the wonder of such 
a production in Ihe absence of ail tht 
natural causes which now contribute 

6. ButUiereiBcntupamisL Asthis 
verse reads in our translation it is 
somewhat singularly inlrodnced; al 
least, it le not easy to pcrcdve its con- 
nectioQ with the conreiC, nor (he pre- 
cise deeign with which il ib here insert- 
ed. Probably a mors correct rendering 
of the words ia, ' Ncilier had there 
gone up a mist,' &c. The Heb. copu- 
lative 1 and is in repeated instances in 
(he scriptures to be rendered nor when 
ilieprecedias<!'BUBB or sentence ra neg- 
ative. Thus, Ex. 20. 4, 'Thou shall 
not niake unto the« any graven image 
nor (Heb. and) any likeness.' Ps. 44. 
I'J, 'Our heart has not (urned back 
from thee, nor(Reb. and) our steps de- 
clined ffom ehy palha.' Is, 42. 8, ' My 
glory will I not give to another, nor 
(Heb. and) my praise to graven ima- 
ges,' The dedgn ia still to inlimale 
that the process of vegetation, which 
usually requires the genial aid of ram 
nr dew, was now miraculously effected 
without either. So far indetd from 
there having been a rain, not even a 
mist had arisen to which the result 
could he attributed. This rtndeting 

and is adopted in (hat of Junius and 
TremelliuB, ^'hich is, for the mos( part. 



eminently diatingiiiahed 1 

7. J^rmed man ^ Ik- 
ground. Heb. 
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_r tht 
ground ; i. e. made him to be of iho 
same material as the duat of (he grautid, 
so (hat when he died it might be stud 
that he returned or was resolved into 
duBL Strictly considered the creation of 
a living bang from a preexisting inert 
substance can scarcely be distinguished 
fromacreation out of nothing. Thesame 
degree of power is requisite in the one 

case as in the other, H BrcaUied in- 

la kis nostrils the breath of life. Heb. 
a"'^n S:)Ximdl'reallto/livis; intimating, 
as aome have suppused, that man pos- 
sesses the vegetative life of planla, ihe 
sensitive life of animals, and that higher 
rational life which distinguishes hu- 
manity. SlUl it ts not certain tliat this 
is the import of (he pluiai in this word, 
nor is it possible to say with conlidenca 
what is. As to the action here attiibn- 
ted to the Creator, we are not (o sup- 
pose that any such process was actual- 
ly performed by him as breathing into 
ihenosttils of (he inanimate clay which 
he had moulded into the human form. 
This is evidently spoken after the man- 

dersland by it a spedal act of omnipo- 
ice imparling the power of breathing 
reapiration to the animal fabric (hat 
he had formed, in conaequence of 
ihich it becama quickened and con- 
verted to a ' living soul,' that is, a living 
and eenlJent creature. This act is in- 
dicated by the phrase ' bienlbed into his 
nostrds,' because the function of res- 
piration is chiefly visible in this part of 
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the human ftame. The subjeol is still 
further considered in (he neil note. 

H Becamt a lining soul. Hall. n">n 

CSlb •'mi beeams to a living soul; an 
idiom of the original properly rendered 
in our version. Tlie phrase 'livinjr 
BDul' is in the fore^ing narrative re- 
peatedly applied to the infenor orders 
of Bnimaia which are not considered to 



word for 'garden,' ? 






nclos, 



ich properly siif- 
m n root deno- 
erl in tlio Sept 



by riBoaJiinut a pdrodUe, 

not of Greek or iienrew, out 

of Arabic or Persian origin, used lo de- 
otsnpnrft, plenaiire-gnrden, or wood- 
ind enclosure, surronndeJ by a wall, 



which thai 



of a 



nihe! 
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for^ when spoki 
when spoken of beaals, vii. an anima- 
ted being, a creature possessed of life 
and Hensatioo, and capable of perform- 
ing all ihe phyacal fiincliona hy which 
animals are distinguished, as eating, 
drinking, walking, &c. As to the in- 
tellectual faculties which raise man su 
Sir above the tribes of the brute crea- 
tion, we find no term that expressly des- 
ignates them In any part of the sacred 
narrative. The fact of his being pos- 
eassed of fheni seems rather to he im- 
plied in what is s^d of bis being made 
in the image of God, and in the great- 
er degree of imparlance attached to the 
drcuinstanccs of bis creaiJoQ. Indeed 
'tm yb i-emarked that Ihe Sotiptures 
ge Hy afford much less cxplicU evi. 

te I principle in man, capable of 
1 g dactings^ir'aratefrosntbebody, 
th ually supposed. Yet favoured 

t d by such strong inductions 

of reason, it would bepresiunptnous to 
deny .the existence of such a principle, 
even though the Scriptures had been 
entirely (ilent on the subject. 

B TTis Lard Gad planted a garden. 
Rather ' had planted,' i. a. at some time 
previous. The place of residence was 
fitted up before the intended occupant 
WHa introducad into ii. The original 



abounding with fniit and flower trees, 
and other objects fitted to regale the 
senses. Thus Xenoph. CEooiiom, IV. 
13, 'The king of Persia takes particu- 
lar care, wherever he is, lo have gar- 
dens or encleawree, which are called 
Paradises, ful! of every thing beautiful 
ind good that the eartli can produce.' 
nie termatlengthby a natural process 
!arae to be applied to any pecidiarly i^ 

lile or deliohtfui region, and was intro 
duced into the later Hebrew in the form 
FuTdes, in which it occurs 
rendered 'forest,' and Eccl. 
2. 6. Cant. 4. 3, rendered 'orchard.' 
From its denoting a place abounding 






eith enchanting i 
which in the case of our first parents 

it became in process of time a metii' 
phorical appellation uf heaven, the seat 
of the blessed, 1 Cor. 12. 4. Luke, 2!. 
43. The import of the Heh. 'J^ J Eden 
is pleasure, intimating the superior 
beauty of the region known by that 
name. As to the true ^te of this prim- 
itive abode of man, though it has been 
the subject of almost endless discussioi) 
among the learned, it is still juvolved 
in great obscui^ty, and an approxima- 
tion to tmt)) is perhaps all that ia to be 
expected as the result of the most care- 
ful inquiry. It may, we think, be safe- 
ly assumed that (he naine Eden desig- 
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9 And out of Ihe ground made 
the Lord God to grow ' every 
tree that is pleasant (o the sight, 
and good for food ; ' the tree of 



life also in the m 
■and the tref 
of good and evil. 



by its first h^py lenants; for why 
should it Chen hare been distinguished 
by a name at all'f GeOEraphical dis- 
liiiolionB naturally and necessarily arise 
from Iha Battlement of the globs by its 
inhahitanla, but cannot well ba con- 
ceived as existing prior to each penoda, 
unless the name were given by God 
himself for which wa can see no suffi- 
raent reason. The same remark may 
be made of the rivets and iheolher pla- 
ces mentioned in this connection. They 
are doubtless to be considered as post- 
diluvianand not as ante-diluvian names. 
The site of Eden therefore is to bo 
determined by delermiaine, as far as 
possible, ihe respective positions of the 
BdjDCGntslreanisandregions,anallempt 
at which is niada in a subsequent aole. 

T Bastviard in Edeit. Heb. mp73 

1^313 in Bden from, or al, Ihe east, or 
easlwarri. Eden, we suppose, was a 
region of very considerable extent, while 
thegarden was a smaller tract embra- 
ced within its limits. The object of the 



acred w 



re appeari 



dicale the position ofthe garden, not 
only in rderence to llio country in 
which Moses dwelt when the history 
was wtiilen, but also in reference to the 
territory uf Eden itself; it was situated 
in the easterly part of that highly fa- 
vored land. That this was a widely 
extended re^on is to be inferred not on- 
ly from what is said of the several riv- 
ers by which it was bounded or traveis- 
ed, but from tho fact that sevErhl places 
of the name of Eden, yet remote from 
each other, lay a traditional claim to 
having been the primeval seat of the 
human race. Probably the correct 
mode of adjusting these claims is to 
aopposK that tlie orijsinal Eden was a 



1 EuffldenQy large to have embra- 
ced them all 

9. Hvery tree that tons pleasant to On 
sight. The garden of Eden, which had 
been planted by the band of God him- 
self for thereddeitce of tbe hnppy be- 
ings he had created, was, as its name 
imports, the centre of every terrestrial 
pleasure. The bounty of the Creator 
had stored it with every plant and flow- 
eye, grateful to the smell, or adapted to 
the sustenance of life. In addition to 
this, ample and leftesbing streams of 
water, so neecssary to the very eiiat- 
ence of an oriental garden, diffused a 
perpetual verdure over its whole extent, 
and imparled to every plant, a beauty, 
vigour,andfertilily,perhapsunknownin 
any otherdistrictof the globe. Among 
these goodly productions of thegarden, 
two of remarkable j^liaiacter and use 
are distinctly specified. The first was 
Ihe ' tree of lif^' an appellation deno- 
ting, in addition to its spiritual or moral 
import, a li-clng tree, just as 'oolh of 
bond,' is equivalent to 'binding oalh;' 
' words of grace,' to 'gradous words;* 
'vessel of choice,' to 'chosen vessel,' 
&c. It was probably a tree or class of 
trees, of the evergreen species, contin- 
ually flourishing and IVuitful, from its . 
possessing an undecaying vitality. To 
this tree there is evident allusion in the 
description of the heavenly paradise, 
Rev. 23. 2, in which was the ' tree of 
life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month.' In 
both cases it may be presumed tiiat the 

jomnion inherent property of per- 
I fruit-bearing. But this by no 
s exhausts the full import of iha 
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appellation. The tree qf Ji/e in Eden, 
ondoahtedly conveyed to Adam, by 
the express appointment of (he Creator, 
a symbalicnl meaning, serving as a vis- 
ible Hjgn or pledge of the coniinuanee to 
him of a blessed natural life, as long as 
he should continue obedient. Regard- 
ed in (his liglit he undoubtedly often 
teof (he fruit of (he tree before Ills fall, 
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life, 

aacrameiilalh/, as ChrialianE 

of tile Lord' 9 supper, to confirm their 

faith in the divine promises, and as a 

symbol of spiritual blesaings impailed 

10 the soul. 1 fn the midst of tie 

garden. Heb. pn "|iri:. Thephrase 
'in the midsl,' as used by the sncred 
writers, often wgtiifiee merelywUkin cer- 
tain limits, without implying an exact- 
ly central position. Thus Gen. 41. 43, 
Hcb. ' In the midel of the sams (city t)' 
Ejig. in the same. Job, 2. 8, (Heb.) 
' He sat down In Uie tnldsi of the aaliesi' 
Eng. among the ashes. Lulie, 8. 7, 
(Gr.) 'Pell m the midst of tbornsi' 
Eng. Biiiong thorns. In like manner 
alt that ia implied here probably is, that 
ihe tree of iife grew u>i!^tn the precincla 
of the garden, while it was not found 
without. This ia confirmed by Gen. 
3. 22, 23, where the reason given for the 
man's being driven out of the garden is, 

take of the tree of life i' from which lh« 
inference is natural, ihat (he tree did 

not grow icilfuiul the garden. V 

3V« ijf knowledge qf good and e-nii. 
Gr. 'The tree of knowing that which 
may be known of good and evil.' Chal. 
'The Iree of whose fruit they (hat eat 
shall know the diflerence between good 
and evil.' These paiaphrases give 
the sense of the expression. The tree 
was so called because, being appointed 
as a test of obedience, Adam by eating 
" 8 fruit, 






!e of good by io 
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Eimple intelUgcncB, but also of a praci> 
cat feeling or eXperimcnlal sense of the 
thing known. Thus Ps. 101.4, 'I will 
notAnom a wicked person j' L e. I wQI 
not have complacency in him. Mat. 
7. 23, ' Then will I profess unlo ihem, 
I never inea you j' i. e. 1 never appro- 
ved of you. Rom. 7. 7, 'I had not 
^oirni sin bill by (he law ;' i. e. had 
not experimentally known il.— In the 
above remarks we have given what we 
conceive to be, on the whole, the most 
correct interpretation of the phrase, 
of knowledge of good and evil.' 












10 an objection urged against 
tnis sense of the words by the learned 
Vitringo, who seldom advances an 
opinion that is not entitled to great re- 
spect. He Biigues, that ' to know good 
and evil,' In the language of Scripture, 
Is to understand the nature of good and 
evil, of right and wrong, not to ci^ieH- 
ence it j and that the tree therefore 
could not have been so named proleptt- 
caliy from the event. For although 
by thefall the original pair had indeed 
full experience of sin and misei-y, yet 
huw could it be said thai they thereby 
acquired ihe knowledge nCgmd? If it 
be answered 'by contrast," the eiperi- 
encB of evil having (aught them the 
value of those blessings which they had 
)oBi^ thie implies that (hey were previ- 
ously unacquainted with good ; and not 
only so, but that they experienced good 
by an event from which they only de- 
rived evil. This is indeed a specious 
objection, and has led some commen- 
tators to understand by Ihe appellntion 
a tree uAtc/t icas the test qf good and 
evil ; a tree by icftfeft OUT first parents 
■would be tried lekether tliey would be 
good or bad, or by which it would ap- 
pear lehetlter Oieij would obey or diso- 
bey the eiyminands qf their Creaior. 
From the whole tenor of the history it 
would appitar. It is said, that the tree 
of knowledge was appointed to be the 
test of Adam's fidelily tu his Creator, 
and conseauentiv was so called from, 
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Gad's knowing by the result whether 
he wuiild cleave to good or make choice 
of evil. This view of the import of the 
terms it would not perhaps be very ea- 
sy to set nside, were it no( lor the lan- 
guage of ch. 3. 22, ' Behold, the men ib 
beourae as one of us, to know good 
and evil.' Here tlie ' knowing" is clear- 
ly aitrihnted to Adam and not to God, 
and as this wb9 tlia result of eating 
that particular tree, we know nut ho 
to avoid the conclu»on (hat such 
the nieaiiing of llie oppellalion, v'a. ihal 
it was a tree by which Adam ^ould 
Aiwno,inEteadof fiiing-foiouBi.— Ilia 
perhaps necessary to suppose that there 
were barely two individual Irees of the 
species abovenienlioned. The tei 
tree is repeatedly used as a noun 
multitude, implying mony (r<ea(seei 
Gen. 3. 2), aad we auppose that the 
trees here spoken of were in bet iuto 
disHnti ^pisus qf trees, which the Cre- 
ator saw fit to appropriate to thra pe- 
culiar «ae. They were probably inter- 
spersed here and there throughout the 
garden, so that Adam in traversing llie 
delighllitl region would fraquenlly meet 
with them, and thus be cousfantly re- 
minded of the terms on which he held 
bis happmeas. While he was at full lib- 
eity to pluck and enjoy (he fruit of the 
one, he was to consider himself forbid- 
den by the most awful sanctions from 
putting forth hie hand to the otlier. 

10. A rivet vient out of Eden to wa- 
ter Sie garden. The language here ia 
peculiar, and such as we aliould scarce- 
ly eipecl, if the common opinion re- 
specting the topography of the garden 
be correct. For aa the garden itself 
waa ■OfiBaa the limits of Eden, why 
should it be said that a river went out 
of Eden in order to water ill This 
can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion thai Eden, compared with the gar- 
den, was BO large a tract of country, 



that it might be said, that the tiver or 
rivets flowed out of it, which in their 
courae ran through die Paradifaic en- 
closure. With Michaelis, Jahn, and 
otlier distiiiguialied critics, we are in- 
clined to consider the word 'river,' 
here as a collective singular ibr the plu- 
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the Hebrew, implying that ni 
ly, but a number of rivers, viz. the four 
afterwards specified, flowed in dilKjrent 
directions about tbe garden or tlirough 
:t. We are led to this conclusion from 
the extreme difficulty of identifying any 
place in tile region of the Euphrates 
which anawera fiilly to the locahties 
here given. — After all, it is, we think, 
not improbable that the word rendered 
' went out* really implies rising or 
springing out of the ground, the de- 
sign of Moses being here simply to 
inform the reader that these rivers ori- 
ginaled in the dialrict of Eden, and 
consequendy afiotded an abundant 
source of irrigation. That the Heb. 
lerm K2'' In go forth ia used in the 
aenae of issuing- or springing forlh 
fioia the earth, especially as applied to 
plants, and streams of water is unques- 
lionabla. See 1 Kings, 6. 13. Is. 11. 
1. Job, 14. 2. Dent. S. 7. Is. 41. 18. 
yi FVomthatceitwaspaHed. Heb. 

here intended, the partition spoken of 

must hava commenced immediately 

upon its leaving the garden, and at the 

le lime not very far from its mouth; 

although it is not unusual for a 

B river to discharge itself by several 

distinct outlets into the sea, like the NUa 

Lnd the Ganges, yet it ia very seldom 

hat hia found thus dividing itself in the 

nidstof its course, and far in the inte- 

ior of the country through which it 

lows. But it utterly confoundsallihal 

i known of eaatern geography to make 

the Euphrates and the Tigris shorl 
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brancliea of a larger liver on which 

ed, therefore, to reject the idea of 
a aingle river b^tij intended. We 
adopt also the apiaian, that the phrase 
'from ihencs' (DOO mishalia-m) is in- 
dicative rather of Hme than of place ; 
a sense which it undoubtedly tias in the 
following among other passages, Hos. 
2. 15, 'And 1 will ^ve her vineyards 
/j-omiilence (DIDO).' i.s. from that lime, 
afterwards. Is. 66. 'iO, 'There shall 
be no more thaice (smi;) an infant of 
days,' i. e. bom that time. Thus in- 
terpreted the historian's meaning is 
simpjf, thai from (he beginning faur 
conaidernbletivers, inelading the three 
principal in oenirBl Asia, flowed over 
or along the pleasant land of Eden, 
by means Of which, of some of their 
branches, the enclosure of the gaidun 

time of which be speaks neither the 
region of Kden, nor tlie rivers Ilieni- 
selvesweredistingiiishedbynam e; but 
that nflcrvtai-de (dEO) at a period in- 
deflnilely Bubsequenl, giugraphical dis- 

divided ii 






in geogrt^ihi£al reckoning to particDler 
districts or territoriea emhrBCed in the 
larger original whole. Tliese livers 
thus 'parted' were afterwards known 
bj the names which he proceeds to spe- 
cify, and by the designation of which 
he would hdp the reader to understand 
the true topography of the primitive 
Eden. Aa to a physical partition or 
division of a single livor into ditTerent 
channels or courses, it is by no meuns 
necessarily implied in the import of tlie 
orieinal word. It is the proper teim 
for Kspressing that kind of concentiunol 
aUolmenl which we understand by it. 

See nole on Gen. 25. 33. H Became 

InlD JimT heads. That is, Came to be 



"the whole la nil ofHavilali, where 



known or distinguished as four prind- 
pal rivers, four capital streams ; a pro- 
vailing sense of the word ' head' in the 
original, denoting the ckie/ or pHncipal 
of any thing to which it is applied. Aa 
to the sense of aourcea or /euntam- 
keads, it is supported by no instaace 
whatever of such an usage. It ia here 
clearly synoniynous with 'river,' as ap- 
pears from T. 13, whare it is said (hat 
' the name of the second river' — one of 
(he abovementioned heads — 'is Gibon.' 
II. 7^te name ,{f His JiTSl is Piaon. 



■. 13. It w 



called fr. 






Tiadtitiidej i 

waters. Accordingly, the author of 

Eoclefuaaticus, cb. 24 25, in aHusion to 



come obsolete, they can only he duler- 
inin«] by settling the locality of the 
countries lo which they are adjacent, 
and even this is a matter of no small 
difficulty from our yet imperfect 
knowledge of the geography of the 

East. T Whid, compasselh. The 

original word does not always agnify 
to encircle or summnd, but sometimes 
merely to pass along by Ute aide iff, to 
meimder or vtind Us icay Ikrough. It 
occurs Josh. 15. 3 and 6. 16, whens it 
is properly rendered passed oJong and 
passed by; in which sense il is proba- 
bly to be taken here. H The whoU 

liaid qf HaxUah. So called from (he 
name of its fitstatid most distinguished 
occupant, like 'land of Ashur,' 'land of 
Edom,' 'land of Zcbiilon,' &c all so 
named from the individuals by whom 
they ware settled. There were two 
persons of the name of Ilavilah, one tha 
son of Cush, the son of Ham, Gen, lU. 
7, whose territory lay in Arabia, near 
the Persian Gul^ Oen. 25. 18. I Sam. 
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IG. 17. But from the absence of any 
liver of no(e in this region, though it 
wns Indeed somewhat distinguislied far 
its irensiireBof guldand pTecioueslonea, 
it is hardly probable tlisl (hin is the 
Hfiyiliih here intended. Theolherper- 
Bon of this name, Gen. 10. 29, wo ' 
an'i of Joklan of the race of S 
His poEeessions fell to him to (he east 
ofPersia in Ihetounlry watered by thf 
Induti, in or near the region afterwards 
termed Cabul, which might, tin 
the orjenial pronuncianon, be easily 
derived from itavilalt. He was broth- 
er io Ophir, whose land was celebrated 
for gold, and the English editor of Cal- 
met, with other eminent geographers, 
IB of opinion (hat the ships of Solomon 
In siuling ID Ophir ascended (he Indus. 
The two brolhers may be supposed lo 
have setded nfar together, and if so, the 
hypotheses is very probahlc, that the 

modern Indus. And how well (bis riv- 
er is entitled to Ihe appellation of afntn- 
dani will appear from the remarks of 
' Mr. Burnes who has devoted a chapter 
to a compaiison of llie Indus and the 
Ganges in respect to the quantity of 
water which they severally diacharge 
into the sea. ' It appears from Mr. G. 
A. Prinsep's essay, that in the month 
of Apiil, the Gan^s discharges, at 
8ii.Tiguli, ahoitt 21,5110 cubic feel of wa- 
ter in a second. The average breadth 
of the river at that place is given at 
5000 feet, which is also the vi^louicy in 
a second of time: while its average 
de|)th does not esceed Ihtee fcet. In 
the middle of April, I found the Indus 
Bt Tattii 10 have a breadth of 670 yards, 
and to be running with a velocity of 
two miles and a half an hour. It hi 
pens that (he banks are steep on h 
udes of the river in this part of 
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ao that the soundingB, which 

.11 fifteen feel, are regular froni 

.0 sliore, if we except H few yards 

" ' the water is sldl. 

110,500 cubic feet 'per second i but by 
Bust's equations for the dimmtshed ve- 
locity of the stream near the bed, coin- 
pared with that of the surface, it would 
he decreased to 93,465 cubic feet. Some 
further deduction should be made for 
the diminished depih towards the 
shores : and 80,0130 cubic feet per sec- 
ond may be takeri as a fair rate of dis. 
charge of the Indus in the rnonth of 
April. From v/hothas been above sla- 
ted, it will be Been that llie Indus, m 
discharging the enormous volume of 
60,000 cubic feet of water in a second, 
exceeds by /our times the sise of the 
Gianges in the dry season, and nearly 
equals the great A 
Mississippi,' Tia-eds ■ 
Vol. I. pp. 137, 13B. On the east, there- 
foi'e, we consider the land of Eden to 
have extended lo (lie borders of India, 
and in accordance with this the Turgura 
of Jonathan renders (he verse, 'The 
name of (he first river is Phison, which 
environs (L e. runs along) the whole 
land of India, where there is gold, and 
the gold of that land is excellent.' 

12. Tkegold ijf llial land is good. 
That is, fine, precions, of superlative 
excellence, "nius 2 Chron. 3. B, 'And 
the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree, 
which he overlaid with fine gold (Heb. 

good gold): ir There in bdelHura. 

Heb. nbl2 btd/ilaiih. Of the many 
opinions respecting the true import of 
the original Hebrew term the most 
probable is, that it stands for thepeort 
Some mdeed contend for its hang a re- 
sinous aromatic gum, exuding from a 
certain species of tree, and used as in- 
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eenae for burmng. But we odopl the 
former ojMnion, not onl/ becnuse ihe 
bdelliiim is here mentioned along wilh 
gold and preciooa gems, buE for onolher 
still weighuer rBsson. Kosee duBCii- 
bing ihe manna Num. 11. 7, enys chat 
* it was like the seed of coriander, and 
the culour ihereof he the colnuf otbdell- 
iam.' But weknow from another paa- 
BSge Ex. 16. 14, SI, that the manaa 
was white, which correspondfi with the 
colour of the pearL But neither the 
round ehspe of the coiiander seed nor 
the while colour of the manna corres- 
pond with the aromatic gum whicti has 
received the name of bdellium. The 
pearl iherafore ia undoubtedly meonli 
and it is w^l known that the shores of 
the Persian gulf and the Indian ocean, 
atuug which the province of Hsvi- 
lah lay, produce finer pearls and in 
greater abundance than any other place 

in the .• orld. T And the anijx-elime. 

Heb. QH'a shafuiTn. All (hat is known 
with certainly of this substance is,- thai 
it was a ptecioua stone, probably a kind 
of flesh-coloured agate, resembling the 
human nail ; whence it is rendered in 
the Greek iva^om/x, i.e. nail. It is else- 
where trnnslated beryl, and was one of 
the gems in which the nsmcs of the 
twelve tribe? were engraven and borne 
on the breasl-plate of the High Priest, 
Ex, 26. 9, 10. 

13. The name qf the accand river is 
GUion. A noma iinpoiting jn the ordi- 
nal eruptiort qf jiio(«rs. The iden lily 
of this river, like tiiut of the former, 
can be determined only by fixing the 
site of the country to which it was con- 
tiguous. IT The lime is U Ihat com- 

pasaeSi Ihe ahole land qf Etkiapia. 
Heb. 'land of Cush.' Onr English 
Iranslelore, following the example of 
the Septunglnl, have generally rendered 
Cush by Elhiopia, as though but one 
coujitry were intended. Such howev- 
er is not the ftct, and a want of atten- 
tion to this will involve some places of 
Scripture in ineilncable confusion. As 
&ie diHerent descendants of Cush, the 
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son of Ham, spread themselves, by va- 
rious removals, over countries widely 
separated from each other, the general 
term appears to have been employed by 
the Hebrews lo denote ali the ivantriee 
of Iht noulht an exiensive region spread 
ing along the southern coa.. f Asa 
from (he Peraiai) gulf w ward ana 
the easlem coast of Afr ca mb a ng 
particularly all those ra s f people 
distinguished by the bla k o du ky 
colour of their skin g a I ara n u 
pointed out in the very ym 1 gy f 
the word EUiiep, which s g fi s do i 
face. The name of the country there- 
fore is well rendered by Luther MA- 
reidand, i. e. the land qf the blacks, as 
it appears IVom a passage in Jeremiah, 
ch. 13.23, 'Can the Ethiopian (Heb. 
Cushite) change his skin't,' that the 
titrm Cushile was synonymous wilh 
'man of colour.' Of these the inhabit- 
ants of Egypt and East Afrii-a genetal 
[y were the most re a kable a d 
though many of the race were s ttled 
in the sonthern parts of Arab a along 
the coasts of the Red sea we iBcm o 
be guided by this drcums ance o fix 
upon the Nile as the river n ended by 
the ffihon ; and it is a cr umatan e 
peculiarly worthy of no ce that fhg 
editor of Calmet remorks n the ar 
licleon the 'Nile,' (hal'the labia ts 
of theliiiigdoniofGoiam all th s t ver 
Gihon." {Robinson's Cain et, p 302) 
This view of the subject, it is admitted, 
represents the ancient Eden as a very 
widely extended lerrilory, reaching from 
the Indus on the east, lo the Nile ontl 
the Medileranean on the west, and in- 
cluding iheintermediate countries. But 
we percdVB nothing in the letter of the 
narrative or the reason of the thing 
which compels us to regard it as pecu- 
liarly small, nor do we think it possible, 
without violently wresting the language 
of Moses and assuming the most gra- 
tuitous hypotheses, to make Ihe tract 
of Eden any other than a large one. 
A? to the garden itself, the reader may. 
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14 And the name of the third 
riref is 'Hiddekel: thai is it 
which goeth toward the east of 
Assyria. And the fourth riyer is 
Euphrates. 



a district of only a few miles or even 
acres in extent.— Since penning the 
above, the writer has had the iileasure 
to find (Kal nearly every poailion hero 
taken 'n regard to the topogrophy of 
Eden is unequivocally confirmed by 
the Buthority of (tie eminent lexicogra' 
pher Gesenina. He too maintains that 
tbe Pison is the Indus, llie Gihun 
the Nile, and that Havilah was situated 
on the horders of India. See the i 
cles in hie Leucou on these dilf<;i 

14. 77i£ name of tU adrdnvm 
Bl'ldekel. This ia comiwundisd of ' 
words implying H^itness and velocity, 
and pointing consequently to a stream 
distinguished by a rapid current. That 
such is the Tigris, universaliy under- 
stood CO be meant by (he Hiddefeel, ap- 
pears from the testimony of both an- 
cient and modem vfriters. PUny eji- 
preasly says, 'The Tigris is so called 
from its celeri^.' In the oriental ver- 
ions it is called DlgloBi or DiMaDi, of 
which the derivation is ihus traced from 
HiddfJieI;-Heb.Hiddekel; Syr.Hidkal- 
lo, wheni^ by dropping the first sylla- 
ble, Dekalto ; whence Diglitho, Diglilh, 
Diglath; from Digtathor Diglith comes 
Tiglilh, Tignth, Tigris, the t and r, and 
a and 8 ui the oriental languages being 
frequently interchanged for each other. 
Thisriver,aBis wBllitnown.is a branch 
of llie Euphrates. A particular descrip- 
tion must be sought troni the works of 

geograpliers. H Wfticft goelh toward 

the east of Assyria. Rather, Heb. 



-nets n)a-p -jinn godlibifore Ashur 


The hi 


or Assyria. The Tigris does not 




run toward the east of the region of 


ken oi 


jUsvria, but washes it on the west, and 


way 



15 And ihe Lord God took the 
man, and 'put him into the gar- 
den of Eden, to dtesa it, and to 



beft^t 



role may be si 



L lo have been 



idoubled sense of Ihe origjnaL 

If 3T« fouTlli river is Euptyates. 

Heb. ni3 Pherath, whence it ia uni- 
versally called by the present inhabit- 
ontsoflheEast therAroi. The name 
' Euphrates' ia supposed lo bo com- 
pounded of two words ' Hu' and ' Phe- 
rath' (Heb. mB sin) signifymg 'this 
is Pheralh,' as if in answer to a ques- 
tion respecting the name of ihe river. 
This was too noted a stream in the 
lime of Moses to require any addition- 
al spedficalion, and therefore he says 
Dodiing about the countries which it 
bordered, as he does of the others. The 
Euphrates is frequently called iu the 
Scriptures by way of empha^s uie 
nvet,' and ' the great river,' Pa. 72. 8. 
Deut. 1. 7. — If the view above given of 
the topography of Eden be correct, it 
will be seen that it embraced the fairest 
poruon of A^a besides a part of Africa, 
comprising the countries at present 
known as Cabul, Per^a, Armenia, Kur- 
distan, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt. The garden, however, which 
ia said to have been "easlward in Eden,' 
was probably ailualed somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, 
probably not for from the site of Baby- 
lon, a region nearer its eastern than its 
western limits ; but the exact portion 
it is probably vain lo attempt to deter- 

15. The Lord ( 



! look li 



y of parenthesis, the descrlpiio 
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16 And ihe Loud God i 
maiided [lie man, saying, Of 
;ry tree of the gaiden thou may- 
i^t freelv eat : 

17 ' iJut of the iree of ihe 



knowledge of good and evil, 
"■thou slialt not eat of it ; for in. 
die day that thou eaiest thereof 
'' thou shall surely die. 



ihe garden and its localities. By God's 
taking the man is to beunderBtood, not 
H phyaicai lifting hun up and potting him 
down in the garden, bul simply his ex- 
erting an ii^ftuence upon kim which 
induced hio), in the exercise of his free 
agency, to go. He went in conse- 
quence of a secret impulse or an open 
command ot hia Maker. So it is said 
Josh, 34 3, of Abraham's leaving (he 
place of hisnativity, that G^ritoiAhiin 
and led him into Canaan, See note in 

Inc. IF And put him, into Hieganlsa. 

Heb. "inTO" madehimto^ay, or abide; 
somewhat improperly rendered 'put.' 

T To dress U and to keep U. Thai 

is, to till, 10 culdvate the ground, lo 
bealow labour in Bowing, planting, rear- 
ing, and tisining the various vegetable 
produolions which might be necessary 
for his BubKSlence, or lend lobeourify 
slitl farther the paradise of pleasnre in 
which he was placed. Man, even in a 

all the external Bonrees of happintes 
was not (0 pass his time in indolent re- 
pose. Py the very constitution of liis 



Adam's sentence. His labour other- 
wise would have been a mere pleasant 
recreation. By his being appointed lo 
' keep' as well as to ' dress' the garden, 
may he meant either that he was to 
gTtard it from the depredations of the 
wilder class of beasts, or, in a difierent 
sense, (o preeerm ii, tomaiiilainposses- 
eitm qf it, by continuing obedient and 
not doing any thing to forfeit it. Viewed 
in this Ughl, the precept must be taken 
in immediate connection with what fol- 



. 7%s ton 



God a 



is still evident from the result thai 
she also was embraced ui the prohibi- 
tion, and tiiis makes it probable thai 
the prohibition itself was not ^ven till 
after her formation. The eiact order 
of time is frequently departed from in 
the sacred narradvo, and probably in 

thai the work of the sisth day was, (I.) 



e of B 



e kind 



was absolutely essential to him, atid 
peculiar honor is put upon the pursuits 
of agriculture by their bang appointed 
as the occupation of (he head of Ihe hu- 
man race in his primeval state. Sim- 
ple labour in the tillage of the earth 
was not a part of the curse incurred by 
transgression, but was the destiny of 
man from the first, ll waslabouiing 
in toil and sorrow, eshauating and 
wearing out the phyacal energies by 
the harilBhips of the field, which con- 
Btituti^ the bitterness of tlml part of 



of Adam and the pi 
m in the garden. (S.) The bri: 
fore him the animal irlbea thi 



(3.) The creation of the wo- 

(4.) The grant of all the trees of 

ihe garden for food with the exception 

of the one here forbidden. Bul the last 

apparently by way of anticipation 

mentioned out of its due order. 

17. Thim shall not eatqf it. By this 

prohibirion the Creator saw fit to ap- 

spedal test of obedience to the 

ehe had formed. Although by 

the very lawof his nature he was bound 

love, honour, and obey bis Maker, 
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18 t And the Lord 
Itis not good chai the i 



jod said, be aloi 
in should help m 



er disposed lo do it, yet 
n of God's sovereign 
doiDi.Qion aver all his works, and Ut 
gjye to Adam a still mora impressive 
sense of his depeiidance, he was pleas- 
«1 lo adopt the method of posUivr. in- 
aUtaiioti. or arbitraTy enactment, by 
which lo ipake itial of his obedience as 
a fiee moral agent. This was a pro- 
ceeding altogether wise in itself worthy 
of Oiod, and advantageous to man ; for 
iha uifcrence would seem to be inevito- 
bis, lliat incBSB hshad stood the teal 
and come out steadfast irom the ap- 
poHited ordeal, his rewatds would have 
been proportioned to the conflict, and 
that he, together wilh his posterity, 
would have been confirnied in a hoi; 
and happy Slate secure froip ev^ after- 
wards falling by transgression. As lo 
thepanicular injfwclioi! laid upon Ad- 
am, it has indeed often been cavilledatas 
abeiird and deragalory to the Supreme 
Being. But as the pertectioUis of (he 
Deilj' demand obfldienoe from all hie ra- 
tiowl crejlures, something must have 
been enjoined upon oiir first parents as 
a teat ot thtar fideUty. it could not, 
however, he any tnotal obligalion like 
those in the Decalogue, there being no 
opportunity under the ch^umslances in 
whir^ man was placed in Paradise, of 
violating the moi'flf law ; and the com- 
mand not lo eat ot a pBTlicnlar tree was 
an esay prohibition, when free indul- 
gence in all other fruits was granted ; 
while it was a suitable teat of Adam's 
fidslily, inasmuch as it was placed in 
the garden with him, and gave him ev- 
ery moment an opporlnnity of lestify- 
mghis obedience by abstaining from it. 
The infnngement of thjsirijonelion was 
therefore an act of direct rebellion 
against the sovereign authority of the 
Creator, and was aeeordingly juMlS 



punished with all the evil results that 

followed. IF In ihe day liiai thou eat- 

eat thereof than shaU aardy die. Heb. 
niQn CTT; dying thaa ^alt ^s. Gr. 
' Thou shall die iha dealh.' Implying 
by the utmost emphasis of expression 
ihe absolute cerlainty of iho punish- 
ment denounced. The threatening wa 
siipposB 10 have embraced all (he evils 
spiritual, temporal, and eterniil, which 
we learn elsewhere lo be included in 
term dj:aih as a punishment ibr sin. 
The meaning is not that temporal dealh 
should be inflicted the same literal day 
on which the oltsnce was commltled, 
but on the day of his eating hs was 10 
become dead in trespasses and sins; 
the seeds of decay and dissolution were 
to become sown in his body, wliich 
shof rid thenceforth become mortal, and 

and he should be made liabls to what js 
usually undersiood by thepainsof eier- 
nofdeafJi in another world. Adam, in- 
deed, mi^t not at the time have under- 
stood the full import ot this dreadhil 
sent^ce, having had no experience of 
any thing which would enable him to 
do so ; but iee are tauglit by the actual 
result what sense to affix to the terms. 
It is an awful character of sin that it 
draws after it consequences of which 
the perpetrator is often very iillle 
aware, and which nolhing but the dole- 
ful event can fully disclose. 

13. Not good Oiat man should bt 

alone. Heb. i-^bn-ittnrTTi^ia tiS 

not good is the bding of the man »i 
kis separation, or soUtary stale. As 
man was originally formed with or- 
gans, faculties, and affections adaptetl 
lo social intercourse, the Cieator saw 
that it was nol good, i- e. not fit no» 

highest happiness, nor with the pur* 
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19 • And out of the grounc 
Lord God formed every beast of 
the field, and every fow! of ihi 
air, and f brought them unto Ad 



poses conncetai wilh his creatiun. 
he should rannaia in dreary solitude, a 
stranger (o the blessings of 80i:iet/, 
having none with whom to share the 
sweet interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, or to parmke the cares, occupa- 
tions, and comlbrts of life. Indeed il 
is Bcarcely pusable to concave how, 
wilh the conatitntioQ God had given 
him, it would have heen possible for 
man to have been happy in Eden irself 
if left to a slBlG of utter loneliness. 
The Crealor, therefore, kindly purposed 
to fill this dreary void, to complete what 
was wanting lo the fehcity of his crea- 
ture, in the formation of a being like 
himself and every way suited lo the 

exigencies of hia coiidilion. 1i An 

help meet fur- him. An help or com- 
panion suitable lot him. The exact 
tendeiing of the original is, 'An help 
as before him,' i. e. one cotreaponding 
to him, one adapted lo him, a counter- 
part of himself one like him in person, 
disposition, and afiec^on, united to bun 
in Che tenderesi ^s, always present 
before him to aid, sympathisa with, 
and comfort him ; in a word, a second 
Btit. Sbc)i was Ihe merciful provis- 
ion which the Most High determined 
to make for man that his cup of inno- 
cent bliss might be full.—' This is the 
polite way of speaking of a wife in ihe 
Easl, though it must be confesssd that 
they associate with this lerm too niuch 
of the idea of a servant. Does an aged 
DCtson adviae a young friend lo gel 
married! be will not say, 'Seek for a 



wife,' I 



t 'Try 10 



lays, ' Ah 1 my children, I li 



am to see what he would call 
theia ; and whatsoever Adam call- 
ed every living creaturt^, that viaa 



say something to his wife, will address 
her as follows; 'My kelp meet, hear 
what I am going loaay.' It is worthy 
of observalion, that the margin has for 
help meet, ' as before him ;' and this 
gives a proper view of her condition, for 
she literally has to stand btfore her 
husband lo serve him on all occasions, 
and especially when he takes hia food j 
she being then his servant Say to a 
woman, ' Leave thy husband I' she will 
reply, 'No, no; I will stand before 
him.' Sobcrls. 

19. Oul qf the ground the Lord Ood 
formed. Or Heb. 'had formed.' This 
verse and the following seem lo be in- 
setted here, immediately prior to the 






a form 



order to intimate the nee 
was for a new creation to supply Ad 
am's lack of a companion. On a sur- 
vey of all the animal tribes there was 
none found suitable for the purpose. 
Wilh this, however, was connected 

ihe animals, which is especially men- 
tioned. IT Brought thanunto Adam. 

That ia, conducted them by a secret 
supernatural impulse, as they were af- 
terwards brought ID Noah to be galh' 
ered into the ork. This like most oth- 
er parts of the natralive of the crea- 
tion, has beetitho subject of infidel cav- 
il. It b^ng ascertained, say the object- 
■ ' ■ !ly adapt- 

ed to the respective regions which they 
■ould be contrary to thdr 



oneplac 



id they 
. Ofcou 



vould n< 



imbte E 
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gical or flgiiinlive sense. Thus a mod- 
em materaliBt and skeplicasserls. 'thai 
the representations of all animalabdng 
brought before Adam in the first in- 
stance, and Buhsequently of their heing 
all collecuid in (he ark, if we ore to on- 
derstand them aa applied to the living 
inhabitanliB of the whole world, ara 
zoologically impossible.' Lawrences 
Ledares on Phyeiology, § 2, c L p. 130. 
Ifhy iheeipreaaion ' aooloeically im- 
possible' it be only intended that sueh 
a concourse of animals could not he 
eiflected by their own natural in atmcts, 
no one will doubl the aasertion. Sup- 
posing—what by Ihe way really re- 
mains to be proved— that thcra was 
then the same diversity of climate that 
exists now, we may admit that those 
pBonliM to the polar regions, and to the 
torrid zone, would certainly never aa- 
serable in any one spot without an im- 
mediate exertion of divine power. But 
he, at whose word the immense variety 
of living animaia burst inlo being, could 
surely bring them together, and, when 
so congregated, eould easily have sup- 
plied them with the means of supporl. 
TQl it can be shown that the Deily 
could not perform, or that there could 
be no sufficient reasons lor perfbrmmg, 
such a miracle, ohjec^oiis of this na- 

be content to take less elevated ground, 
and to understand the passage in a re- 
stricted signification. The Heb. word 
Jd iM, oU, it is well known, does not 
invariably mean aH in the largest sense, 
but sometimes many or much; and 
that it was designed lo be received 
with some limitation in the present 
ease is evident from the fishes of the 
sea not being specified, and iheinutility 
of giving names to such animala as 
were to inhabit distant regions of the 
globe, and which Adam might never 
after wards see. It is also uncertain 
whether the assemblage consisted of 
those only which were within the pro- 
ducts of the garden of Eden, or inclu- 
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ded others; inasmuch as the expres- 
sion, 'every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air,' may only denote the 
field and climate of Paradise. As lo 
ihereascins of sucha proceedmg,ilmBy 
have fiilGlled a number of benevolent 
purposes, tliougb not particularly men- 
tioned by the sacreil historian. (I.) It 

Adam of the power and domin on over 
the animalcreation with which he was iU' 
vested byhisMaher; for when he beheld 
various species of beasts thus coming to 
crouch at his feet, to sport and gambol be. 
fore him, he might conclude that they 
were innoxions, and subjected lo his au- 
thority byanoverrulingpower. (2.) By 
such a n appoin tment the Alniigh t y might 
design to give him such a knowledge 
of their nature and properties as was 
requisite in his peculiar situation in the 
infiiocy of the world. Had he remain- 
ed ignorant of the ends which they 
were intended to serv^ he could not 
have used ibem to any beneficial or 
valuable purposes. Many years masl 
have rolled away before he could have 
learned this by experience! and it might 
therefore suit the benignity of the Di- 

I Ihe creatures 



ience of man. (3.) In seems plainly 
intimated by the historian that the as- 
senibling of so many animals together 
was in part designed to convince Adam 
of his solitary condilion, and of the ne- 
cessity of a partner lo the completion 
of his happiness. The various spedes 
of creatures doubtless eanie in pairs; be 
saw them adapted toeachotherinesler- 
nal form and identity ofiaatincts, while 
for himself ' there was not fonnd an 
help meet for him.' Though lord of the 
creation, yet panting for something un- 
though surrounded with 
J creatures, yet feeling Ihe listless- 
of solitude, he would discern that 
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he lions woa dealitute of a comiJ anion, 
E oheerleas and lonely hcrmil roving 
amiilsl a wildetnesa of delights. And 
when ha receiwfd from the boiinly of 
heavsn his new-creKIed Liide, he would 
be impelled to increased veneraiion of 
hie heneficenl Creator, (4.) The im- 
posilion of naniea upon the animal cre- 
ation by their new maattl, might tike- 
wise be in tended to call into play the vo- 
cal powers with which he was endowed. 

of language, aa mte^sociate would h 
been ^ven hlin in vain, unless ll 
could have coin inunjea led wall ei 
othet through the medium of speec 
they would have been deprived of all 
the pleasures arising lh>m rational and 
social intercourse. If language wd! 
heaven -taught, and cerlaioly the hu- 
man faculties appear uneijual to its in- 
vention, no period agreea so well with 
the revelation as that when Adam 
formed the vocabulary of the living 
creatures.— In the above enumeration 
we may not have asaigned all the real 
reasons for bringing D part of the animal 
creation to Adam for tha purpose speci- 
lied, but WB have stated enough to con- 
vince ua, that, so far from being objec- 
tionable, it was an instance of tJod's 
indulgent care and tenderness to the 

cannot bo argad againat the literal in- 
terpretation of tha history. H Torec 

■a/tat he vnntld coll litem. Heb. n; S"p^ 
caUhiTa ftrit, L e.eachoneof them; an 
act which implies bis being invested with 
sovereignty over them, as is plain Irom 
what issaidof beBtow-ingnames, Dan 1, 
T. Num. 32. 38, 42. The phrase, ' to see 
what he would call them,' may be un- 
deralood Hlher of God or of Adam. If 
the first, ii is spoken after the manner 
of meu, implying not that he would 
thereby receive any new information, 
but simply that a demonsiratlon Tsauld 
betnadeoi the eittaordinary wisdom 
and sagacity of his creature, one which 
should Bttilungty impress all future 
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generations. If the second, the mean 
ing evidently is, that they were brought 
to Adam Sial he migM set by deeply 
contemplating them, by attentively 
studying their nature and properties, 
by observing the peculiar habits and in- 
stincts of the several species, how they 
were most appropriately to be named. 
To do this correctly so shortly after his 
creation would seem to have required a 
stretch of intelligence absolutely mirac- 
ulous, and we deem it not unlikely that 
iupetnaturally asasted in doing 



How 



3- this 



ously coniended by Bochart and others, 
that the names of the animal tribes 
which we meet with in the Hebrew 
Seiiptures are the same that Adam 
gave them at ihe beginning, sod these, 
as is well known, are for the most part 
significant. Josephussays, 'God brought 
to Adam the several species of animals 
exhibiung them to him mala and female^ 
and he imposed upon them the names 
by which they are even now called.' 
So long, however, as the i|uestion re- 
specting the claims of the Hebrew to be- 
ing the primitive language remains en- 
compassed with all ihe difficulties which 
modern researches in comparative phi- 
lology have thrown around it, this 
in he regarded only as an hyjiothesie, 
^nerable nideed for its antiquity, but 
laeliing in that clear evidence which 
can command belief in reflecting 
minds. In fact the whole subject of 
language, its origin, development, diver- 
sities^ &c. is one which, &om its pecu- 
liarly subtle and complex nature, is pei^ 
haps more calculated to task the paw- 
of the human intellect than any 
other which comes within the range of 
' iquiries. A bare entrance has as 
yet been made upon it, as a theme of 

philosophical investigation. H And 

' ifsoeEcr Adam coSleil tviry Himig 
liurs l!mt was Oil name of it. This 
ut ano ther mode of saying, that Ad- 
's choice of names entirely met the 
divine approbation, so that no necessity 
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20 And Adam gave names to 
all caTtle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and lo every beast of the field; 
but ibc Adam there wa5 not found 
an help meet for him. 

21 And (lie Lord God caused 
a e deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
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and he slept; and he took one of 
his ribs, avid closed up the flesh 
instead thereof: 

22 And the rih, which the Lord 
God had taken from man, inade 
he a, woman, and '' brought her 
unto the man. 



esisied for changing ttiem in any res- 
peel. It was therefore a virnial alleat- 
ation to ihe wonderful wisdom and sa- 

20, But Jar Adam iftere loos noi 
found an kelp meet. The particle 'but' 
here stands advetsnlive to an idea that 
is implied but not espresaad, viz. 
that all the males of the brute creation 
were supplied with matea, bvt for man 
no eiioh provision had yet been made, 
BH among ali the animals none was 
found suiiable for him.— 'All that he 
snw were lit to be hia servants, none 
hia companions. Tile same God thai 
f.Lids the want sapplies it. Radier than 
man's innocency shall want an out- 
ward comfort, God will begin a new 
creation i not out of the earth, which 
was the mailer of man ; not out of the 
inferior creatures which v^ere the ser- 
imself, fbrdear- 






! such w 



man's power of obedience, that if God 
had bidden bini yield up hia rib, waking, 
for hia use, he had done it cheerrully; 
but the bounty of Ood was so abso- 
lute, that he would not so much Bseon- 
Eult with man's will to make him hap- 
py. As man knew not while ha was 
made, so shall he not know while his 
other selris made out of him; that the 
comfort might be greater, which was 
seen before it was expected.' Bp. Hall. 
21. Caused a deep sleep to /all upon 
Adam. As this deep sleep Is said to 
have been caused in a supernatural way, 
the Sepi. vergion is probably ooneot in 
rendering it exlacy or tranee, such as 
uaiially fell upon the prophets and 



others when favoured with visions and 
revelalions from God. Nor do we sea 
any objeclion to Liglilfool'a supposi- 
tion, that such was the nature of Ad- 
am's sleep at this lime, that the whole 
scene of Eve's creation was presented 
to hia ima^nalion in a divinely inspired 
dream : for it is evident from v.23, that 
.Worn waafullyapprizedof thecircum- 

slances of her oripnation. IF Took 

one qf his tHis, &c Whether there 
was some peculiar organization in Ad- 
am in order lo provide for the produc- 
tion of (he woman, or God aubsiituled 
another rib for the one taken away, 
we ne«l not inquire. The account of 
the woman's formation has indeed been 
made llie subject of the frequent pro- 
fane cavils of the enemies of revelation j 
but there is surely nothing in the narra- 
tive calculated to weaken its credibility, 
or to reSeci upon the wisdom of the 
Almighty Architect. The miracle is in 
the creation, not m the choice of sub- 
jects to creale from. That omnipo- 
tence which bids the embryo grow up 
into the full proportion and stature of 
a men, can with equal ease expand the 
m II t t f n ture into ih p 
m h m & m 



as. Mads /urn a icoman, Heb. 
TCJsi '\y< buUded her lo a tsomati! 
riience our bodies are colled ' houses,' 
ob, 4. 19. 2 Cor. S. 1. IT And 
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23 And Adam 
now I bone of my i. 



bnmght her unlo !ke man. Heb. nRS" 
lid, eonduciid, thnl is, presented her to 
the man. Compare tbe Latin phi 
(liicerc Tixorem, to lead, \. e. to marr 
VTife. It osn scarce\y be supposed I 
she was, after her formation, taker 
a dialance from Adam and then rec 
ducted into his presence. Itis&r tr 
rational to understand the term of ^iii))1y 
presenting her to him on the epot where 
slie WB3 created, which was doubtless 
the same where Adsm wsa reposing at 
the time. The word impJka, moreover, 
the formal solemn bestowment of her 
in the bonds of the marriage covenant, 
which is hence called ' the covenant of 
God,' Prov. 2. 17, implying (hat he is 
the author of this sa<^^ institution. 

23. TIaa is noiB bone of my bmies, 
and flesh qf my ./lesA. Heb, Dl^EH 
tlSI, this ia far (ftts Hme, Has once, 
implying that it was only on this 

bdng in this manner ^ thereafter the 
ordinary mode of her production should 
be diflerenl. The plirose, 'boneofmy 
bones, and flesh of my flesh,' points not 
only to the woman's origin, but also 
to the nearness of the marriage rela- 
tion, (p tbe partnership and love, that 
was henceforth to subsist between them. 
Their being both as it were of one flesh 
shows (hat the nuptial slate was de- 



e intended to he typical of the 
ween Christ and the cliiircb t 
ght men to love (heir wives 



as thHT own bodies; he that lovelh 
his wife, loved) himselH For no man 
ever yet hated his own flesh ; but nout- 
ishettt and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the church ; for we arc members 
of bis body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones. For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and thay two 
shall be one fiesh. This is a greal 
mystery; but I speak concerning Christ 
and his church.' On which passage 
Macknighl remarks that 'Adam, in 
whom (he hurneu race began, was a 
natural imago of Christ, in whom the 
human race was to be restored j and 
his deep sleep, the opening ol his side, 
and the formation of Eve of a rib ta- 
ken out of his side, were ill emblemsof 
Christ's death, of the opening of hts side 
on the cross, and of Ibe regeneration 
of believers by his death. The love 
which Adam expressed towards Eve, 
and his union with her in raairiag^ 
were lively images of Christ's love to 
believers, and of his eternal union with 
them in one society after their reaur- 
recdpn. Thus (he chcumstances which 
accompanied the furmalion of Eve, be- 
ing litemhlems Of the formation of the 
church, we may suppose that they 
were brouf^t lo pass to prsflgure that 
great even(; and by preligiiring ii, to 
show that it was decreed of God, from 
the very beginning.' Caai. in loc. Thus 
many valuable purposes were answer- 
ed by the creation of Eve irom s rib ta- 
ken from the side of man; and this 
consideration should fortify our belief 
of the facta's recorded against the acorn 

and sarcasms of infidel objectors. 

U ^le eliaK be called woman. That is, 
being pa rtakei of my nature she shall 
be in effect called by my name } for 
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24 1 Tiierefore shall 
his falher and his molber, and 
fhali cleave unto his wife: and 
tliey bhall be one flesh. 



ihe original word for ' woman' is hha 
(nm[*)j die feminine of/sA(fflii{) man, 
and properly signifies, however un- 
couth the BO-uid lo our cara, manr-ness. 
So JD the old Latin nir, a maa, vira, a 
woman, «liencei>irago, contracted mr- 
go, a virgin. The English word ido- 
■man, however, will appear a more ap- 
proptiBte rendering if lis Anglo-SaKon 
origin TDffinb-fnan^ i. c. female man, be 
borne in mind. It may be remarked 
also that the word 'called' both hare 
and often elsewhere in the Scriptutta is 
properly significant of nature, aa well 
as of (Me. See note on Gen. 32. 2S, 

24. Therefore ehnil a man leave his 
father and Ma mot/itr, &e. Whether 
this is 10 be conmdered as an inspired 

(lie preoading vetse, or as the, words 
of Adam himself m oonlinnation, it is 
difficult to determine. If (hey be sup- 
posed to have been uttered by Adatn, 
as he could as yet have had no idea of 
a father, mother, child, or the relalions 
find stlections sub»sting between them, 
■hey must liave been prompted by im- 
mediate inspirarion. But to which- 
soever of them the words are to he as- 
cribed, they are by our Saviour, Mat. 
19. 4—6, evidently referred to as an au- 
thoritative ejtpression of (he divine will 
in regard to the inelilution of marriage. 
It is an explicit declaration that this en- 
dearing union was lo heof a more inti- 
mate and sacred nature than any oth- 
er ; that every other was to yield to it, 
and be, as it were, swallowed up in it ; 

selves as entirely and indissolubly uni- 
ted, as if they were in reality one per- 
son, one soul, one body ; and what can 
convey a more impresHve idea of the 



95 " AndlheywereboCh naked, 
the man and his wife, and were 
nut "ashamed. 



binding nature of this holy covenant, 
than such a declaralionf Indeed one 
cannot easily be guilty of a greater out- 
rage against a sotemn ordinance of 
heaven, or inflict a deeper wound upon 
the best interests of society, than to 
treat the marriage tie as any other than 
an indiaaobible tmhn between one vnon 
and one mnaan. Although it he true 
diat Ood did for wise reasons and in a 
less enlightened age tohrale for a sea- 
eon the practice both of polygamy and 
divorce, yet it is unquestionable that 
both are contrary to the original design 
of the institution, and cannot take 
place without sin on one side or the 
other. Aa for polygamy, it is clearly 
forbidden by the fact that hut a single 
pair only were created, and by die terms 
of the command, that a niaii snail 
cleave lo his wife (not wives) only. 
And as to divorce, although it is au- 
ihoiiied for 



yelei 






ishyn. 



that the essential obligation of 
the union, the real visvulum malrv' 
TiuMii, ever can be truly dissolved, not- 
withstanding a separation of the parties 
may take place. In Ihe sight of Ood 
the siimtn^ husband or the sinning' 
wife is still held by the moral bonds of 
the original compact, though tluiiimo- 
esnl party may he at hberty to many 

25. And Mwre no* ashamed. They 
had no consciouaneas of any thing that 
ought to occasion shame or cause a. 
blush. Shame ia a firnit of aa. But 
in the primeval state, such eenaadons 
were unknown, and the guiltless feel- 
ings nf infeney reigned in the bosom of 
Clothes are the rnsigna of 
overs of our shame. To 
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CHAPTER III. 
'Kl OW • the serpent was '■ more 
■'■ ' subtle than any beast ol' the 
field whieli the Loed God had 



be ptoiid of them ia be great a folly as 
for ft beggar to he proud of hia rags or 
a ihief of his halter. Ah the priBoner 
looking on bis irons lhink«tli on his 



CHAPTER III. 
The happiness of our firsl parents in 
Paradise muse have far fsceeded any 
thicg which we can now imagine. 
Formed in the image of God, with all 
thtar faculties perfect and Iheir appetites 
in suhjeclLon, DUdislurbed by care, and 
as yet nnaasailed by lemptalion, they 
walked with Ood as B man walketh 
wi^ his fnend, and enjoyed commnn- 
ion with heaven, though th^r abode was 
upon earth. There was no cloud upon 
their understanding, no undue bias an 
theif will, nothing inordinate in their af- 
fectiona. As lo asternal eomforta, they 
were surrounded by every ^ing that 
could iiiiiiister to their ianooent delight, 
and in the keen reliah of their new-cre- 
ated existence, their purs hearts expan- 
ded with emotions of lose, adoration, 
eratilude, and joy, towards their boun- 
tiful Creator. But this happiness, 
alflsl was of short duralionl in the 
present chapter a sad reverse comes 
over the beatific scene which we have 
hitherto contemplated. We are reluc- 
lantly brought forward to that awful 
revolution which took place in ih^r 
condition. Henceforth we behold them 
fallen, tunful, degraded, wretched, ruin- 
ed ! Th«r iiisloly now becomes blend- 
ed with that of the wiclied and malig- 
nant spirit, who had ' left hia first es- 
tate" of holiness and bliss, and who, 
by hia fiendish arts, having seduced the 
happy pair from tiieir innocence, : 
sed them to the wrath of God, pr 



shall ni 
gardt 



md he said unto the wo- 
Yea, bath God said, Ye 
-■ "It of every tree of the 



their expulsion from Paradise, and 
overwhelmed them with all the unut- 
lerable miseries of the fall. 

I. Tht serpa\l. Heb. CHS nohash. 
The word 'serpea^ in OHr languags 
comes firom the Latin serpo, to crsepf 
but the Hebrew term has no relation to 
the form or motion or any elternal at- 
tribute of the serpent. It is a term de- 
scriptive solely of maital properties, 
being derived from b root signifying la 
<MrcA or BcruHniie cloeely, to fitid out 
In/ e^Ep&^mejdj qnd in some few instan^ 
ces to practise tUviitaHon or ItugTiTy. 
Gen. 44. 5. Lev. 19. 26. t Kjngs, 20. 33. 
therefore is obviou^y mora 
appropriate, in its original import, to 
kind of rational being, than lo a 
brute beast or an uninteihgent reptile 
And this brings as to the consideration 
of tlie qneation respecting the real agent 
or agents lo whom the too successful 
temptation of oar first parents was ow- 
ing. This has been a point of great 
controversy in all ages, and in the ef- 
Ibrts of learned ingenuity and pervert- 
ed eriticiam to reduce this part of the 
sacred history lo allegory or fable, even 
the presence of a real naturai serpent 
has been denied, and the whole treated 
as a mere figurative or symbolical rep- 
de^gned to convey under 
emblems certain great moral 
trtiths, which it was important fbr man 
lo hnow. But as to this alternative of 
resolving the present record into an al- 
legory, it creates sa many difficulties aa 
it removes. For as Horsley well re- 
marks, 'Thenarrative of this chapter 
nmat be dtber all plain matter of fact, 
or al! allegory. It cannot be matter of 
lid allegory in 



, Forr 



vould 



ix plain matter of fact with allegory 
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m ona continuBd narrative, wilhoutany 
intimation of a transitkin from the oi 
to the ottier. If therefora any pari of 
thisnatralivebcfAallerof &UI, no put 
of it & nllagorirail. On the other liand, 
a any part he allegorical, i 
naked ntalter of Ihct; and 
qtience of this -inU be. Chat every thing 
in eVery part Of iha whole 
must be allegorical. If (he fbrnmtion 
of the wointtii out Of tnan be allegory, 
the woman must be an allegorical WO- 
man. The ninh must therefore be an 
■llogorical man) fot' of auch a man 
only the aile^rical woman will be a 
meet compiinioti: If the man be alle- 
goiical, hia Paradise is an allegorical 
garden! the tfees that grew in it, alle- 
gorical tVeesi tne rivers thill watered it, 
allegorical rivers; and ihuaws may as- 
cend to the very beginning of the crea- 
tion, and conclude at last that the heav- 
ens aie allegorical hoavens, a)id the 
earth an allegorical earth. Ttius the 
whole'history of tliecreaiion will bean 
allegory, of which the real subject is not 
disclosed, and in (his absurdity the 
whole sch'etde of allegurirJng ends.' 
BibBOai CHf&wm, vOI. I. pp. 9, 10. 
We roAy theftfOite aafely rest in the lit- 
eral inc^ret&lion of Che narrative, 
and assert the presence and the agen- 
cy of a true material serpent. That 
the act Bttiibuial to him of uttering 
articulate sounds, was indeed jire- 
eminentlv wonderful and miraculous, 
no one will hemtale to admit. But a 
similar urcumstatice is unequivocally 
asserted of Balsam's ass. Num. 22. 25, 
and the truth of the miracle cannot be 
questbned, as it ia ccnfirmed by apos- 
tohc authority, 2 Pel. 2. 16. It is there 
said indeed that 'the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass,' whereas in the pres- 
ent narrative it is not said by what 

pent; but the possibility is equal in both 
cases and a due reverence for Scripture, 
would seem to force Ironi us the adtnis- 



ing real words, since Ihe mspired histo- 
liaii expressly asserts the fncL But 
was this aW! Is there not clear evi- 
dence of the presence also of a higher 
power latent under the serpenline forui 
a lid acting through it as an obsequious 
o^an 'I Moses, it is true, makes no 
express mention of any such agent, 
but thcro. are plainly some tilings as- 
cribed by the history lo ihe serpent, 
wliich do not agree with the properties 
of a mere brute creature. The serpeiii 
has not only the faculty of tpeucli, but 
be reasons upon matters relating to 
God and man ; he speaks of good and 
pOsBesaed of a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of nature and 
providence; lie argues against the di- 
prohibilion ; steals upon the wo- 
withlhemostalluringBrtifiee, and 
finally persuades her to disobey the in- 
jimotion. No mere animal, it i^ evi- 
dent could be capable of itself of what 
here attributed to the serpent, which 
ust consequently have been impelled 
by some superior intelligent agent who 
used tliat creature as the passive iustru- 

lliis agent, for no being, except the 
ilale spirit, could either plan or exe- 
the malevolent design of siipplant- 
irimeval innocence, and destroying 
the happiness of paradise. This con- 
is confirmed by the nature of 
:ence which the Lord God, ver. 
11, pronounces upon the serpent, 'Be- 
cause thou hast done this thou art cur- 
sed,' &c 'Here the sentence is plainly 
irected against an intelligent being and 
free agent, who had been guilty of com- 
raitling a crime of enormous character. 
It were, ridiculous to suppose the Al- 
mighty in so solemn a manner addres- 
sing only a brute animal incapablo of 
"t. Intimations, moreover, 
IB eflect are found in other 
parts of the sacred vottime. Thus our 
Saviour, John, 8. ii, tells the Jews 
were of Ihrat &ther the dov- 
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il,' and that 'hewnsa mnrd*rer from 
the beginning,' where lie probably 
ludes lo his i eslniclivB agency in 1 
transnction here recorded, oa well as 
that which he exercised in instigating 
Cain to tha murder of Abel. For if he 
waa ' It murderer from the beginning,' 
he must have been so froii:i Ihe earliest 
period in which he could tmve been 
guilif of this crime ; and he could noi 
justly be styled 'the father of lies,' if hf 
were not the first from whom a lie ev- 
er proceeded. But he plainly ncied in 
both these characters at the period re- 
ferred to, and 10 this our Lord undoubt- 
edly atludes. Again, die ApoetloPaid in 
exhorting the Corinthians to beware oi 
false tenchers, saya, 'I fear, lest by any 
means, as the eerpent beguiled Eve 
through his Hubtilly, ho your a ' 
should bs corrupted from the simplicity 
thai is in ChriaL' Here is a compari- 
son between the seduction of the Co- 
linthiane, and the seduntion of Eve; 
and as the former were in no danger of 
b^ng deceived by a mere brute animal, 
Eve cannot he supposed lo have been 
b^ailed by a mere irrational creature. 
4f the serpent in GouesIs were nolliing 
more than the brute repule, the cam- 
parison is destroyed, but if it were the 
organ of Satan, the comparison is true 
and forcible; that is, there was danger 
lest Satan should deceive the Corinthi- 
an converts through the means of false 
teachers, as be did Eve by means of the 
serpent. That such is the apostle's 
meaning is implied in vs. 13—16, of the 
same chapter; 'For such are false 
apostles, deceitful workers, transform- 
ing (hemselvea into the apostles of 
Christ. And no marvel i for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of 
light.' We know from Scnplure of no 
other penod in the history of this arch- 
apostate when the transformation here 
{rodicated of him is so likely tohaveta- 
ken place as that now referred to when 
he perhaps assumed the form of abright, 
gioriouB, and winged serpeiit, of that 
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kind which in Scripture are called aer- 
npfie or seraphim, from their fumiiious, 
burning, glowing appearance, an ap- 
pearance that might very naturally 
have suggested the phrasti 'angel ol 
light.' There can he no reasonable 
doubt, therefore, that the devil actoated 
the serpent by which Eve was beguiled, 
and that he was consequently the insti- 
gator of the first sin in Paradise. This 
being is here designated under the ap- 
pellatbn serpait from his inaidious, 
sahtle, and maiignaTd nature, and the 
epithet oirf is applied to him Jiev. 12. 
9, from his having commenced hie dia- 
bolical acta at the creation, and contin- 
ued to practise them through several 
thousand years down to the period of 
that prophecy. He is moreover else- 
where called Deuii from his being a ai~ 
lumniatOT, or slartderer; Satan from his 
being an adverEary orhater; and the 
Wicked One from his general character. 

If Was more subtle Ihan any beast 

of ike Jidd. Heb. omy. That is, 
more cunnmg, wily, insidious. The 
term in its primary import signifies na- 
ked, but like many other Hebrew 
words originally expressive oi jAydcal 
properties, it came gradually lo be ap- 
pUed to certain mental acts or attiibu tes 
of a somewhat analogous nature. 
Whatever is naked is more free from 
unpediments, and can therefore act in 
a more unembarrassed, easy, flexible, 
and efieclive manner than that which 
hindered and harassed by any Iiind 



Thet 






therefore, from corporeal to intelleciual 
iperations, as equivalent lo acp^t, 
tdroit, possessing guiiAnett qf mind, 
iiscemmait, sagacUi/, either in a good 
>r bad sense, is at once naluraland ac- 
urdant with the metaphorical usages 
>f most ancient tongues. Thus, Heb. 

S. 14. 'Who by reason of use have 
lensea exercised {Or.ycy«i'»as^!„a 

makenakedi lo discern both good atid 

evil,' It is eonsequonily in numerous 
LCes the term in the original which 
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CHAPTER III. 



Ihe Oreek itanslalDts have represented 
by the epilhel ipamiiB! inise, and in the 
prudent passage thai version exhibits 
ffnrtfioraTiii most loise, in allusion to 
which our Savionr saya CohisdiacipIeE, 
Mat. 10. 16, 'Be ye leisc ( J^o^ip!] 
HB serpenta and harmlessasdoves.' In 
flther oases it ia transialed by iramojyoi 
tumning, cr'i/iy, and in our English ver- 
sion ia very often rendered by the epj- 
thfll prudent, as Piov. 12. 16, 'A pm- 
deal man (unS') covereth ahama.' Pro. 
14. 8, 'The wisdom of Ihe prudent 
(imJ) is to understand his way?' 
The verbal root occurs in the sen 
of eKtisig witlt acrpeatinc sKbliUi/ 
1 Sam, 23. 23, wliwein reference tu D 
nil'a hiding himself in lurking filac 
and thence making sudden sallies on 






hiaei 



is said, 'It is told me that 



e deaUlh very sattilly (D"iy DIP)- 
Iii the present case commeiilatots are 
not nnanimous in explaining the appli- 
cation of iheepithel. Some think that 
it refers both to the animal and the dev- 
il who actuated it; others, that the ser- 
pent is called ' subtle' solely by reason 
of the subtlety of the devil, who used 
it as bis instrument, as the tongue is 
said to be wise or crafty when moved 
by a person possessed of these qi^ahties- 
The former of these opinions strikes us 
as the mora probable of the two. The 
attribute described pertained, we think, 
both to the primary and the secondary 
agent here employed. At the same 
tune, we da not hesitate to admit that 
the dominant aud more especbl refer- 
ence is to the spiritual rather than the 
natural serpent ; for of him inHdions 
cunning and mahpisnt subtbty may 
he preeminently predicated. We may 
remark also that as far as the epithet 
applies to the material serpent, it is not 
properly characteristic of the reptile 
tiibe as at present known to us, as 
Ibis is ndlher the most sagacious, nor 
the most cunning and subtle of the 
brute creation. Esciipt in the mere iii- 
Btinot of larking inadiously to attack 



cure its bead when assaulted, it is not 
peculiarly distinguished by supedor as- 
tuteness. But its shape andpropertiea 
may not have been originally the same 
as (hey now are. It is not unlikely 
thatadehaainganddeleiiorating change 
has taken place in consequence of the 









sd among 'the beasts of the 1 
' it bed then been a vile reptile as 
V is, it would have been mote tiat- 
uiB.lly ranked among 'the creeping 
thmgs,' as the distinction is somewhat 
closely observed in Ihe first chapter of 
Genesis; and the denundation, 'ITpoa 
thy belly shall thou go, and dust ^It 
eal all the days olf thy life,' would 
moreover to import some great 
remarkable punishment, such at 
as his being reduced to a more ab- 
zondiiion than that in which he 
ireated. Accordingly we find a 
al behef bath among the ancient 
and the early Christians that Ihe" 
It before Ihe fe!l was not only 
: and innocuous, but In form anil 
ranee among the most beauliful 
matures. In Num. 21, 6, it is said 
that 'The IrfJrd sent ^crji ccrpmta 
among the people, and they bit ihepeo- 
and much people of Israel died.' 
Here the original phrase is D'^Ot; 
DiClinn spTOjAiiB or burning' serpenjs, 
probably from their resplendent colour, 
in which they resembled an order of 
angelic beings called also strapha or 
seraphim. IseJuhalso ch. 14.29, speaks 
r a ' fiying fiery serpent,' doubtless of 
similar species. We know therefore 
F no insuperable abjection to consider- 
ing the serpent of Eden as a fer more 
splendid and beautiful creature than the 
common repiUe so denominated ; and 
the traditionary comment of Babbi Be- 
ciiai may perhaps rest upon solid 
grounds. 'This is the secret (or mya 
lery) of the holy language, that a ser- 
pent is culled tjIB aaroph as an ange! 
is called Cj^lQ saraphi' and then after 
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2 And the woman said unto 
the serpent, We may eat of che 
fruit of the trees of the garden; 

3 ' But of the fruit of ihe tree 



quoting Num. 21. 6, he sdda, "The 
Scripiore cbUb serpenta BiEJIO sero- 
phim because they werelDn:n tnlin 
rringoflheoldserpait. 



Under. 



of gl 



mcanioE, I think, but this; that the 
devi], whom St, John calls Rev. IZ 9, 
'the old serpent,' in thia serpent here 
Bpohen of counterfeiled a glorious ser- 
ajMm, and thereby seduced Eva to 
give credit to him.' Patrick. If this 
then were the primitive liirin and oapect 
of the serpent, he may have possessed 
I proporlionale degree of intellieence, 

may have consisted in his being degra- 
ded in the scale of creation, not only 
in outward form, but in the inward 
properties liere spoken of. But of this 
sentence we shall liave more to say in a 

Bubseqi^eni note. T Said nnlo Bu 

vKtuim. Knowing doubllese that she 
was the weaker of the two, and less 
capable of sustaining an assaulti atid 
taking advantage, moreover, of an op- 
portunity when she was alone, bereft 
of the counsel and succour of her hus- 
band, and conseqnendy still less pre- 
pared to withstand the temptation. 

K Yea haih God said? Heb. -^S C)K 
a-'hi»^!:»i« « surdyso that Qod 
bathaaidf As the particle ' yea' in En- 
glish is ganerally used as an addition to 
something going before, so the corres- 
ponding Hebrew phrase is one that sel- 
dom occurs at ilie beginning of a sen- 
tence. The probability therefore is tht 






tofhii 



disraiurse, but that something which 
the histoiian does not relate had been 

previously said. If Ye shall not eat 

of essry tree cf the jorrfan. The drift 



which is in the midst of the gar- 
den, God halh said. Ye shall nol 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it 
lest ye die. 



of the tempter evidently was, by artful 
insinuations, to weaken the authority ol 
God's word. ' What, is it credible, is it 
possible, ihat a Being so good, so boun- 
tiful, so mindful of the happiness of his 
creatures, should have laid such an ntbi- 
trnry command upon you 1— that he 
should have grudged you the enjoyment 
of any part of the ample provision be 
has made for your use and comfort 7 — 
Surely you must have mistaken his 
meaning?' Thus corrupt nature hI- 

den indidgence. It seeroily impeaches 
the reaaoaablenete of the divine pre- 
cepts, and finally comes to deny both 
the'r Iralh and their eristenct. 

2. We may lat of the fiuit of ihe 
trees of the garden. The first assoull 
of the insidious tempter is well sus- 
tained by the woman, though she would 
probably have acted a still wiser part 
by Bying at once and holding no par. 
ley whatever with one who had thus 
assailed her insliiiclive aeiisB of right. 
It will be observed that his question, 
from its ambiguous phraseology, was 
very arliully framed. Without noa- 
cing the free grant of all the trees bui 
one, he slyly insinuates ihat they had 
been forbidden the use of erwy tree 
without eitoepliou. ' But no,' says the 
woman, ' you misinterpret the tenor of 
the command. It is nol a prohibition 
of erers tree. On the contrary the Cre- 
ator has kindly allowed us the use of 
all che trees, with one single exception. 
We may not eat of the tree in the midst 
of the garden. 

3. God hulk said, Yc shall not eat qf 
it,neilke.r shallyeloudi.it. The phrase, 
'neither shall ye touch it,' does not oc- 
cur in the terms of the original prohibi- 
tion, and some have supposed that tha 
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4 ■■ And the serpent said uiilo 
the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die: 

5 For God doth know, ihat in 



poison had even now begun lo work in 
the mind of Eye, and ihal ihis was ad- 
ded as a tacil insinuauan (if the hareh- 
nesa of the command. But aa in our. 
view her innocence was yel incomiiJt, 
we cannot well imagine llial she should 
knowingly have added to God'a wnrd, 
and therefore we deem it more liltely 
that she sincerely nnderslood the pro- 
hihition of touehing to be involved in 
that of ending', as the former would nat- 
urally be the occasion of the larier, and 
so waa carefully to bo avoided. And 
tlua exposition of ihe woman while up- 
right affords a sood rule (o us. If we 
would shnn evil, we must ahun (he ap 
pearanceofil, the occasions of it, every 
avenue that leads to it. To parley with 
temptation ia to play with our ruin. In 
all this Eve sinned not nor charged 
God foolishly; and by thus reciting the 

only vindioaled it from ihe falsifioation 
and distortion of Satan, who would 
have represented it as capricious and 
tyrannical, but showed that she regar- 
ded it as altogether kind and equitable, 
and such as ought to be implicitly obey- 
ed; fii-Bt, because God bad liberally 
given (bem the freedom of all the trees 
of the garden with one exception; and 
secondly, because be had enforced the 
command by the terrible threatening of 

death in case of disobedience. ILest 

ye die. Heb. Xir^tar. IS. These words, 
It has been supposed, indicate a secret 
working of the power of temptation; 
inasmuch as they show a disposition 
on Eve's part lo soften the terms in 
which the prohibition had been given. 
While God had said, ' Thou shalt HUi-e- 



threatening of in. 









the day ye eat thereof, then ' your 
eyes shall be opened ; and ye shall 
s gods, knowing good and 



or probable misfortune, ' Touch not/or 
fear ye die." But this eonstruetion can 
scarcely be sustained upon philological 
grounds. The Heb. '^S pen frequently 
occurs in connections where it implies 
no doubt, as Ps. 2. 12, ' Kiss the son, 
leal (-p) ha be angry, and ye perish 
from the way,' &c. Where there are 
so many real grounds for condemning 
Eve's conduct, it is our duty to be cau- 
tions in giving those which are merely 
problimatical. 

4. yeehatlnotsardydU. Heb. 'ye 
shall not dying die.' Gr. ' ye shall not 
die the death.' Improving tlie advan- 
ige he had already gained in securing 



a his 



suggest 



Eve's 

grounds of her fears as lo the penally 
threatened. 'It Is not so certain as 
you imagine that such a diiWul conse- 
quence will follow. True, indeed, God" 
has said it, but you cannot suppose he 
was really in earnest. Re made use of 
this language merely as an expedient 



Do r 



t thengiVf 






unworthy thoiightsof an infinitely kind 
and gracious Being. Do not suppose 
that for so tiivial an ofienee as eating 
a little fruit he will doom you lo perdi- 
tion, and thus suddenly destroy the 
most e^icellent work of his hands.' 
Thus ihaenemy proceeded to impugn 
the divine veracity, charging God with 
nothing short of a lie. And such is usu- 
ally the method adopted by his artfid 
emissaries. They begin by suggesting 
doubts, often in the form of speciouB 
interrogatories, and end in positive as- 
sertions, denying, lidlcuUng, or openly 
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6 And when the woman saw 
that ihe tree was good for food, 
and that it icas pleasant lo the 
eves, and a tree to be desired lo 



inalre one wise; she took of tht 
fruil thereof, ' and did eal ; and 
gave aUo anto her hushand with 
Her, ff and he did eat. 



blaspheming Ehe divine dectaioiions. In 
allusion lo (he policy of Sawn on this 
occasion, our Sovionr bbjib, John, 8. 44, 
'Whan he speaketh a lie, he 9pe»kelh 
of his own, for he ia a liar, and Ihe 
father of it.' Accordingly here, as fer 
as we know, is his fitsl-begolten lie. 

B. Yavr eyts aftuK be opened. Find- 
ing thai Eve did not revoll ac his impi- 
ous assertions, he rises in his elFroatery 
and BHSumes a lone of direct and open 
blasphemy. Knowing that lo an in- 
lelll^nl and bol; being nothing was 
so de^rable as knowledge, he boldly 
affirms (hat there was in the fruil of ihe 
tree a virraa capable of wond^fully en- 
larging her views, so ihal she and her 
husband should ' become as jjoils,' and 
possess a self-sufficiency and ind^en- 
dence suiled lo that high character. 
Not only so, he appeals to God him- 
self as knowing thai iMa would be the 

ihat In withholding the fruit from them 
he had been actuated by nothing but 
envy, and a mean jefllonsy, lest they 
should become as wise and happy as 
himself In all this there was at the 
same lima an srtful ambiguity of phrase 
wonderfully calculated to impose upon 
unsuspecting innocence. His language 
is so conamicted that while he meant 
one thing, aha would naturally nnder- 
stand another. By 'opening Iheeyes,' 
she understood a farther and higher de- 
grse of wisdom, as the phrase imports, 
Acts, 26. 18. Eph. 1. 18, but he meant 
it of (heir perceiving their own i.iisery 
andfeelingremorseof conscience. By 
'being »s gods' (Elohim), she probably 
understood the being elevated niraf" 
ta an equality with the Deity hima 
in point of knowledge and diguilyi but 
he probably meant it of their being 



brought 10 the condilian of the angels 
that fell, as angels are somedmes styled 
Elohim, Ps. B. Ii. By ' knowmg good 
' and evil' she doubtless understood a 
kind of divine omniscience, whereas 
his meaning was thai Ihey should have 
a wo/ul expiriencii of the difTerence be- 
tween good and evil, or between happi- 
ness and misery, such as he himself 
had. The same equivocal character 
distinguished the responses of the an- 
cient oracles, which were probably the 
spedal engines of Satan ; and wicked 
deceivers in all ages have employed the 
same diabolical subdety in the use of 
doublesenaes to compass their ends, 
concealing the essence of a lie under 
the semblance of ihe irttlh. 

6. When the iromnn sow. That is, 
by a close and prying obseivation, by 
gazing upon It with a longing eye, by 
imagining to hersaif the grBlifloation it 
woald afibrd. Thus Achan >inu> and 

ameled and took. Josh. 7. Zl. V 

Pleasant lo the ei/e. Heb. ' a desire, a 
tusi,' i. e. something exceedingly lo bs 
longed for. The lusl had now conceiv- 
ed which, as the apostle say, ' bringelh 
forth dn, and sin whea it is, finished 
bringelh forth dealh.' James, I. 16. 

V Sbmoite anewise. That is, if 

the word of the serpent were lo be be- 
lieved. This was all the evidence she 
had thai ihe tree was possessed of (his 
property. Asia lis other inviting [pial- 
iiiea, she could be satisfied of ihem, in s 
measure, by the leslimony of her sen- 
ses, but as 10 its ability lo make one 
wise, this she was necessarily obliged 

to take upon iruaL IT Sie look of 

ihe fruit llimof and did eat,- ajid 
gave also urtto her husba-nd Krilfi her, 
and he did eat. Tielding to ihe soph 
istry of ihe serpent, and overpowered 
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by the alluring Espeot of the fruit, 
the hopeof flllaining superior kn 
edge, :he too frail molher of ihe liii 
nca put forih her hand in evil hoi 
the iaterdicted tree, nnd thus wrought 
ber ruia 1 Not only so, ' she gave also 
unlo her husband with her,' i. e. 
he might eat with hsr; thai he might 
patlicipale willt hec in ihe act ai 
consequences ; and Adam with fata! 
beititf complied; thus coneuminaling 
the sin which ' brought death into the 
world and all our wees.' In regard to 
both it nas their own free and uncon- 
strained act; for however Satan may 
mcile, he cannot compel. They could 
Ib; the blame of (heir disobedience 
upon no one but themselves, and look- 
ing to themselves, (he; could find no 
apologs for their crime. By one tash 
act committed against an express com- 
mand, and under circumstances of the 
lughesl enormity, they lifted the flood- 
gate vphich has pourai in a deluge at 
miSBries upon Che world. Besides the 
loss to themselves of the imi^e and Cu- 
tout of God, remorse of conscience, 
eiputsion (rum Eden, (he curse of toil, 
sorrow, and sickness, and (he sentence 
of death to body and soul ; all the sms, 
Bufferings, crimes, and woes which have 
afflicted the earth in ita countless mil- 
Dona of inhotritanta from that day to 
this, are io be traced to that itansgres- 
fiion as their fountain-head. The lim- 
ited grasp of the mind of man is not 
adequate la take in the length and 
breadth and fearful extent of the evil 
which has ihua been enlailed upon the 
human famUy— an evil running paral- 
le! with (he present life and reaching 
forward into an unmeasured eleriiityl 
— An event ao awfully disastrous in its 
immediate and its remoter consequen- 
ces, eapedsQy when viewed in connec- 
tion with the divine attributes, natuial- 

whioh we may find it difficult lo an- 
swer. Wearepmnetoaslcwhy, in the | 
full forceight of such a result, God ! 
sliould have permitted man to be thus ; 



have prevented it without doing vio- 
lence to (he nature of man as a free 
agent, and consistently wilh the great 
ends which he had proposed to himself 
m his creation. By his very constitu- 
tion he was endowed with free will, 
and therefore liable to temptation and 
tiausgreSBion ; and infinilc wisdom 
foresaw that it would be productive of 
ultimate good that man should 
Lde a free moral being, though he 
might abuse his freedom, than that he 
should be made otherwise. He there- 
realsd him, as MQlon happily ei- 






ut Irei 



o&U. 



laving placed him in a slats of 
lion, surrounded by motives of 
I some induced to obedience and 
(0 disobedience, bul with perfect 
liberty of choice, an easy duty was en- 
joined, and the penalty of transgression 
aid b^ie him. He hsd abundant 
lower and abilities lo enable him lo 
itand the lest. He woa under no com- 
lulsion to disobey. His Maker had set 
life and death before him, and left it to 
wn unforced voUtion which to 
e. Had omnipotence interposed 

latural influence upon his freedom 
of will to prevent his sin, ho had (here- 
by destroyed the foundation of all the 
of obedience, and put it oul of his 
r to make any trial of him at all 
It would have beep tq govern him not 
is a free, hut aa a necessary agepl, and 
ny reward for his conduct would in 
hai case have been as absurd aa to re- 
ward the Bun for shining, or the rivers 
for running inio the ocean. Man there 
re fell not by any inevitable neceasi 
ty, but by the abuse of his free agency, 
and to say that God did not inlerpoaa 
lo prevent it, is merely to say that heilid 
not Bse £t to do violence to the moral 
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nature of the being heibrmed, but left it 
to be iatluented according to ihe laws 
(a wtiich he had made it subject. And 
Ibis he did because he saw, that in il 
besringB on the vast scheme of hia go\ 
ernmoDE, this conTse would lend flnally 
to pTiiduCB a fei greater degree of glory 
to himself and of happiness to hiscrea 
lures than atiy other. And even wit 
oar present imperfect vtsinn, aided by 
the light of Christianity, w« 
discover some signal bene 
from that catastrophe which 
ficialview might appear fraught only 
with fatal and unhappy eonsequeni 
For had not Adam fallen, Christ wo 
not have redeemed mankind. Had 
there been no sinners, there could 
been no Redeemer, and no redemp 
The mercy of God, the moat engapng 
of all bis allrholes, and ihe consum- 
in of all his excellence, would have 









All 



the blessings bestowed on mankind 
would have been Ihe reward of the obs 
dieuce of Adam and hia posterity. But 
the blessings bestowed on glorifl 
saints are rewards of the obedience 
the Son of God. Theae rewards coi 
not hove been given, had not Chr 
obeyed; and Chiiat could not have 
obeyed had he not become th( 
tute for sinners and the Medi 
tween Ood and apostate i 
may see therefuro that the glory of the 
divine perfections is more advanta- 
geously displayed by Ihe grand schenie 
of human redemption than it could have 
been by the uninterrupted innocence of 
Ihe first man. We are moreover, capa- 
ble in Ihia way of attaining higher hap- 
piness than if our first parents had con- 
tinned in their integrity. The terrcs- 
d Paradise presents only a faini 



leof [l 



St agreeable to infinite m 
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, that they leere naked : and they 
sewed fig-leaves together, and 
made themselves aproas. 

cy to snppost^ that the loss of the hap- 
piness of the one will be followed by 
Iho acqLiidlion of still greater felicity in 
the other. Had not man fallen, none 
of thai joy would have been experi- 
enced which DOW springs op in heav- 
enly minds over ttie repentance and 
salvation of sinners, which will increase 
and deepen for ever. ' By the redemp- 
tion of ChiTst, heaven as well as earth, 
angels as well as men, are mater'allj 
changed {Tom their former circiima-an- 
ces and character. Nay, the whole 
immense and eternal Icmgdom c^ Jeho- 
vah, by means of this amazing work, 
assumes a new aspect ; and both crea- 
tion and providence are invested with 
a new character. God is seen by his 

tions of benuly, glory, and loveliness. 
ITiroughout never-ending ages, virtu- 
minds will be enlarged with knowl- 
edge, exalted in holiness, and improved 
dignity and happiness beyond all 
which would otherwise have been proper 
ir possible ; and their affeclions, obedi- 
mcB, and praise become more refinod 
md more eleva ted, in a rapid and reg- 
ilar progress.' Duiighl. Such are the 
consolatory views of the present, and 
(be enlivening hopes of the future, 
which we are taught in the sacred wri- 
draw from the primeval trans- 
,. What God saw not fit to 
he has been pleased to repair, 
and the baneful consequences of thai 
Fent are remedied by a diapensa- 
tf such transcendanl wisdom and 
f as will be B theme of admira- 
:nd praise to adoring millions for 
Truly 'where sin has abounded, 
grace has much more abounded.' 

7. And tite eyes of them both aars 
ptned. That is, the eyes of their 
itiinda. They had the mental percep- 
tion of thdr guilt und misery. They 
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8 And they heard » the voice 
of the Lord God walking in the 
garden in ihe cool of the day ; 



had a sense, a discovery, of the conse- 
quencea of ^eir sin which they never 
had aor liould have before. A iuniilar 
ef^t slways Ibliowa die commiBBion 
of known sin. A terrible light is let in 
on the soul to which, during the pro- 
cess of the lemptBtion, it was a com- 
parative stranger. It is in feci the et- 
perimental knowledge of the ditTerence 
between good and evil. The result in 
the case of our first parenis was, that 
they saw themselves nakidi by which 
is meant, not so much that (hey were 
aensihia ^at thrar bodies were desti- 
tule of clothing, for of this they were 
doubtless aware before, but they now 
recognized their nakedness wiih shame 
and confusion, and were at the same 
time conscious of a sad privation of 
innoeencB, which had before covered 
them as with a robe. They felt them- 
selves bereapid of the comfortable pres- 
ence and favour of their ftfaker, and 
thus made naked ihrough eipoaura !o 
his wraih. This view of the meaning 
of the terms is abundanlty confirmed 
by the parallel usage, Ei. 32. 26. 2 

Chron. 28. 19. Rev. 16. 15. IF Thei, 

ecjccd Jig-leaves together. Heh. Tien"^ 
An unforlunate rendering, as the term 
aewed is loo deGnite and sucb as gives 
occasion to infidel cavils, as if Mosea 
rapreaented the use of the implements 
of sewing as known lo Adam and Kve 
in Paradise. The true meaning la, ihot 
Ihey lied, laisled, platled, or fastened 
together the leafy twigs and small 
branches of the fig-tree, so as to form 
a sort of girdle, somewhat resembling 
the laurel wreath worn upon the head 
among the Romans. The original 
"ISn /apAar occura Job, 16. 15, where, 
although it is rendered, ' I have sewed 
sackcloth upon my skin i' it can mean 



and Atlam and hh wife 'hid 
themselves from the presence ot 
tlie Lord God amongsi the trees 
of the garden. 



than applied, ^filled, ad- 
lalsoEiek. Vi. 18, 'Wo 

hat sew (micnn) pii- 

holea.' The leaf of li 



fig-lr, 



oad and wcU 



adapted lo [he purpose. TT Apro, 

Heh. ' things to gird about.' Thrar sm 
made them sensible of their nakednesai 

shame; and the imoulae of sbame 
prompted them lo die expedient of an 
arlificial covering for thrar persons. 

8. Heard the voice of the Lord Oad 
wallring in ike garden. The newly 
begotten sense of gihlt was now awa- 

phraao ' voice of the Lord God' is usu 
ally applied lo thunder, i 



g proof o. 



Ps. 



29. 3—9, and it is not unprobable thai 
now for the first time a fearful letnpesl 
ided with loud peals of thunder 






n of li 



The 



walking' is to be jinned, r 
with 'Lord,' but with 'voice,' as it is 
in the original the same word widi 
Ihal uaed to signify the sound of the 
Iruinpet upon Mount Sinai, Ei: 19. 19, 
'And when (he voice of the trumpet 
sounded long (Heb. walked).' A voice 
may be said lo walk or go when it in- 
creases in inleiisily waxing louder and 
louder. The same term la applied to 
any thing which is capable of increas- 
ing in degree, as to a constantly brighl- 
ening light, Prov. 4. 18, 'The path of 
the Just is as the shining light which 
shintlh more and more <K' \ walketh) 
to the perfect day i' and to thft sea ex- 
cited by a storm, Jon. i. tl, ' For Ihe 
sea vn-ought (Heb. walked) and was 
lempeatuous ;' i. e. became increasingly 
tempestuous. See note on Gien. 26. 
13. ir In the cool qf the day. Heb. 
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9 And the Lord God called 
unto Adam, and said unto him, 
Where art thou ? 

10 Ami he said, I heard thy 
Toice 111 the garden: ">aQd 1 was 
afraid, because I -mas naked ; and 
1 hid myself. 

11 And he said, Who told thee 






nd or bretze of the day ;' \. e. 

vening when the wind riaes 
inorBntal countries. Or with Calvin 
we may understand it of the morning 
breeze, called the -wind of the day in 
opposition to that of the evetiin/^ or 
night. This however, would seem to 
be less probable, as it would bring the 
arraignment and condemnation of the 
guilty pair tu the morning of the first 
sabbath, which it is reasonable to sup- 
pose was not marked by so gluomy an 
evenl.^— T Hid Ihsmsehea. Through 
the terror inspired by conscious guilt. 
That presence which they had before 
welcomed with joy now fills them with 



Tha 






sin before them in its blackest aspect, 
and as they had then no hope of a fu- 
ture Mediator, there remained to (heir 
apprehension nothing but 'a fearful 
looking Ibr of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation' ready to devour them. The 
consequence was, that they fled into 
the moat retired and dark recesses of 
the garden under the vain hope of elu- 
duig the all-seeing eye of tht^r Maker. 
Such is invariably the prompting of a 
guilty eonsoence j but where, alas ! can 
the trembling anner hope lo conceal 
his person or his i " " ~ 



UU o 



n falling dowi 



It the footstool of so 



that thou wast naked 1 Hasl thou 
eaten of the tree whereof I com- 
manded thee, that thou shoulilest 

13 And the man said, "The 
woman whom thou gavesi to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did .;at. 



ifeelin 



' sight,' but hia purpose w 



n them 



Is of t! 



culprit 



of guilt and tl 
bring them to a penitent confession be- 
fore him. Designing moreover, to pro- 
ceed against ihem in a way of unim- 
peachable equity, he would give them 
every opportunity to account for thar 
conduct, and say what they could in 
their defence — a pattern for all ministers 
of justice. In like manner and for the 
same reason the hotd afterwards in- 
terrogated Cain respecting his brother. 
10. / iflDS afraid because I jcas na- 
ked. EvidenUy diasembling the true 
cause. He had been naked before, but 
that circumstance had neither occa- 
sioned him shame, nor prompted the 
least disposition to shun the presence 
of his Maker. Ho would fain make it 
believed that he had hid himself from 
a reverential awe of the divine Majesty. 
How naturally does crime lead lo pre- 
■ ! 



U. Who told Iheib 


hat Own wast no- 


kid? That is, when 


Cfl didst thouac- 


quire the consciousn 


Es of thy naked- 


nasal Whence, but by iranegressing 


He would extort the 


confession from 


for the righteous sen 
to follow. 


pave the way 
ence which was 


12. The wrnaan -whom Bwu gateH 
obewilhme,Si,e. Adam is here brought 
to convict himself, yet hia confession is 


not landid and ingen 
ca^ng and reluctant, 
should have been hi 


oua, but oquivo- 
■Ididcat,'whtch 
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13 And the LoHoGod said un- 
to the woman, What is this thai 
ihoQ ha^i done? And the woman 
said, "The serpent beguiled me, 
and 1 did eat. 

14 And the Lord God said 



onduot was in perfect 
accordance with what daily meeta us 
when criminals are detected in the com- 
missian of a crime. Not daring wholly 
to deny his guilt, nor yel willing ingcn- 
uoualy 10 confess it, he proceeds to 
cast the hlame upon the woman, and 
thus indirectly upon (Jod, who had 
.nd bestowed her upon him. 
Thus ' the foohshness of man pervert- 
elh his way, and (yet) his heart fretteth 
agairiat the Lord.' Prov. 19. 3. " 

the depraved heart in eg 
and apologies for its sins I So | 

13. Said lo Ike iceman. Taking no 
iticeof the reply of Adam, as heing 
foolish (o dtserve it, he turned lo 
e womau to hear what she eouid of- 
r in her own behalf.— IT Whal is 

thitlkatthaaliaatdme. OrHeb, 'why 
hast thou done this?'— — IF'/Aeserjieni 
bcgailed me, and I did tat. The fact 
was too palpable and glaring; lo be 
denied, buliaimilationof Adam, she en- 
deavours to free herself from the blame 
by casting it upon the serpeni. But 
alasl Ihtar poor evasions, like iheir fig- 
Jeuves, were too narrow to cover iheir 
Bins, too thin lo ward off the slroke of 
justice I 

14. Btfxiust lho\t hunt done this than 
art earsal, &<:. God interrogated the 
man and the woman, because he pur- 
posed to lead ihem lo repenlsnce,but 
he puts no question to (he aerpent, as 
bia guilt could admit of no palliation, 
nor was there ihe least mercy ui store 
for him. He had templed Eve aelf- 
nioved ont of Ihe pure mflliguiiy of his 



r unto the serpent, Because thou 
liaHt done this, thou arl cursed 
above ali cattle, and above every 
beast of the field : upon thy beliy 
shall thou go, and ^dust shalt thou 
eat all the days of thy life : 



nature, and nolhing but a condign pun- 
ishment awailcd hint. Cursing' with 
men is equivalent simply to evil speak- 
ing or lo verbal imprecations ; it can- 
not go beyond words. Bat Cod's 
curse is not merely verbid; it implies 
the aclual infiidioa of (lie wo^ denoun- 
ced. Thus when ihe iig-ttcc was cor- 
ned, Mat. 11. 21, it withered away; 
when the wicked children were cursed 
in the name of the Lord, 2. Kings, 2. 
24, they were torn in pieces of wild 
beast. So on the other hand of the 
divine blessing. Ii is the tfectual bc- 
sloicmatt Of mercies. The object of 
the curse in this case was both ihe nat- 
ural visible serpent employed as Ihein- 
slrument, and Satan himself by whom 
he was instigated. It was nol the ser- 
pent aloni^ and by itself, ihal templed 
(he first pair; it was thai animal, as 
moved and impelled by the devil, which 
accomplislied (heir ruin. The CKpres- 
sions (hen appertain to both; 'Because 
ihoii, SB.(an, hast done (his, (hroiieh 
thy agency, Uiou art cursed,' &c. ! and 
also, ' Because thou, aerpcnl, hasl done 









aed,' &c. Nol that e 
really be guilty of sin, or a fit subject 
of punishment, but it ie entirely iu ac- 
e with the usual meihod of the 
iBpensalions to put some token 



of di 



1 tbei 



It of 



ipon ihe oHender 
who employs it. Thus (he beaal who 
had been lain with by man, Lev. HO, 16, 
was lo be burned to death as well as 
the man himself i the golden calf made 
by Aaron was burnt and gronnd to 
powder and srrewed upon the water, 
Ex. 32. 20 i and even the censers rf 
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Korah and his companions mere con 
demned as no longer fli lo be applied to 
a sacred use. This is done in order lo 
eipress more forcibly the divine delese- 
ntion of the act, whUe at the aame 
time we ma; freely admit that the main 
weight of the curse undonbtedly fell 
upon (he principal agent, whose doom 
is myaiicaliy expressed in the terms 
appropiiate to s naOiral serpent. But 
notwithstanding the intrinsic w^hl 
and pertinency if the considerations 
above adduced in jnstiticalion of the 
sentence npon the natural serpent, 
ny persons are perplexed ui the attempt 
to rBconciie it with the divine attributes. 
They see not the propriety of inflicting 
a punishment upon a brute serpent fot 
the crime of a rational agent- Certain 
it ia, however, that whatever difficulty 
exists on this score, it ia a diffically 
equally affecting the allegorical inter- 
pretation, since it is alike improper to 
represent the Deity acdng iii conlradie- 
lion to equity and benevolence in licti- 
tioua as in real history. To attribute 
injustice lo God, even in a fable or opo- 
logue is a blasphemy of which no mor- 
al or pious author can be guilty. But 
the difficulties ariang from this aoutce 

moved, and the sentence freed from 
objection, if due wdght be given to (he 
following remarks. (1.) Itmaybeauf- 
fieient to rest the vindicnlion of the 
transaction aolcly upon the sovereignty 
of God, wbo has a tight to dispose of 
all his creatures in whatever manner 
he pleases. What they have and are 
proceeds from his creative will i and 
heis most assuredly free to talie away 
what he has freely given. In withhold- 
ing from one that which he has bestow- 
ed upon another, who will dare to ar- 
raign his justice 1 'Who art thou that 
repliest against God 1 Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, why 
hast thou made me thus"?' If the sov- 
er^gn Creator have reduced any partic- 
ular species in the scale of being, or in 
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the same order of tieings has distin- 
guished some vcilh peculiar advantages 
above Iha rest, who can lay ought to 
the charge either of his goodnesa or 
his equity] There may have been wise 
and benevolent reasons willi which we 
are unacquainted for such a proceeding; 
and It is most rational to infer the mer- 
cy, justice, and wisdom of all acts that 
are resolvable into the sovereign pleas- 
ure of an infinitely merciful, just, and 
wise being. (2.* It is not cleat lo what 
extent the serpent's sentence ia lo be 
regarded as a reel punvAmenI, To 
punish is to inflict misery ; 



nfindai 



■nof p 



consequent upon the denunciation. 
The serpent might he detei^taled as to 
its properties ; it might be lowered in 
the scale of crealion i it might be (rans- 
fiirmed from a shape and appearancs 
the most beautiful in the eyes of man, 
form Ihe most disgosling ) and 
all this without any diminution of its 
corporeal pleasures. It will not be pre- 
tended that the serpent endured any 
il suffering by the change. It had 
of the anguish which tends ihe 
human heart in the sense of degrada- 
It had no pangs of conacioua 
disgrace, no anlicipation of death i il 
had Ihe means ]eH of providing its 
food J it could protect itself from its ene- 
lies; and as far as we can perceive, 
le diminution of its powers brought 
Q diminution of its enjoyments. In 
hat sense then, strictly speaking, was 
jnmishtd ? (3.) Important Lenefils 
suited from the sentence ptononnced 
upon the serpent. It evidenced God's 
righteous haired and abhorrence of an; 
and was an mslructive emblem to the 
fallen pair of the divine punishment 
with which IransgresMon is inevitably 
i, as our Lord's curang the barren 
10 was designed to leach his dis- 
emblemaiically the destructive 
quences of notbringing forth fruits 
for repentance. Without this 
standing monnnient of the penalty 9f 
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an, (hey might have flattered the 
aelveB that Iheir oriminality in tasting 
the forbidden fruit was not very hein- 
ous; and thai iheir present degraded 

coufsa of things, than to their own 
witkednesa. ' Nothing therefore could 
more effectuslly convince them of the 
heinouaneas of their guilt, and the cer- 
■ of the divii 






ight 11 



nthat 

creature which was no more than tho 
mere instrument of evil, !t was eaey 
for them to infer, if the meta instru- 
ment of evil be thus dealt vrith, what 
will become of the real authom and 
actors! (4.) The sentence of the ser- 
pent and its immediate execution, may 
have served too as a typical prophecy 
of the victory to be obtained over sin. 
death, and Satan, by our blessed Re- 
deemer. Ab the literal .sense does not 
exclude tho mystical, the curMng of the 
serpent may have been designed 
symbol, a visible pledge, of the male- 
dicdon 10 be visited, in the fulness of 
time, upon the prime instigator. Im- 
mediately after the fatal transgression 
our first parenta wonld become fully 
sensible of their ntm and degradation. 
They would fed that they bad violated 
a sacred command, (hat they had lost 
their primeval innocence, and had then 
only die melancholy prospect of future 
misery. In this aituation, trembling 
with apprehenfflon and conscious of 
their weatneas, how gladly would ihey 
accept any intimation of mercy from 
their offended Creator'! Such an inli- 
maiion was given in the scene transpir- 
ing before their eyea. The inalanlane- 
ouB efTecI of the sentence upon the rep- 
tile would he to them a certain pledge 
Ihat the promise now symbolically 
made would in the appointed time be 
fulfilled. Viewed in thie light thedread 
visitation upon the inatrumenl of the 
tcmpiatiDn, may be amply aeoountcd 
for in perfect (Xtnaratency with all tho 
divine attributes.— — IF t^'pon ihy bdly 



shall ihou go, and dust shall Owa eat. 
But another phrase for the cxtremesi 
subjection and degrada^on. To what 
t this sentence involved the doom 
of 3 change in the external form and 
motion of itie serpent, itis notpoEEJble 
confidently to affirm. If the sugges- 
tions thrown out in a preceding note re- 
specting the primitive shape and ap- 
iranoe of thecrcatuie hi reemployed 
well founded, there was doubtless a 
signal (ranaformalion made lo pass up- 
inflicted. Prom having fbrmcrly mov- 
ed by the aid of wings, or with the 
and breast elevated above the 
ground, he waa now reduced from this 
impo^ngpoaCu re, and become in the full- 
est sense of the term, a reptile, vile and 
loathsome, and incapable of eating any 
food but what should be more or less 
mingled with the dust. Still we can- 
not Btrenuously insist on thia inletpre- 
talion. The curse might have taken 
efiect without any external change of 
shape or aspect, just ae the woman's 
pain in parturition, though natural to 
her from (he beginning, was made a 
curse by beiiig greatly increased in in- 
tenaty. The essence of the sentence 
waa the degradation denounced, and 
in this sense, it was equally applical'le 
to the natural and the spiritual serpent. 
Satan was to be cast down from heav- 
en to earth and overwhelmed with ever- 
lasting disgrace. Rev. 13. 9. It has 
indeed been a maiterof doubt how fat 
the sentence, 'dust ehalt thou eal,' 
holds literally (rue of the common ser- 
pent, or whether it is peculiar lo him. 
But (he meaning probably is, that the 
serpent, in consequence of his creeping 
the ground, should of necessity 
allow dust with food. Such mi.sl, 
the nature of tlunga, be the case. 
That other creatures take dust into the 
stomach in some meflsnremaybe iruej 
but, if it be, it showa no inappropriata- 
in ibis particular of the sentence, 
lot said thB( lite serpent should 
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15 And I will put enmily be- 
tween thee and ihc womoii, and 
between ■■ rhy seed and • her 



which i: 



'Eating 



tone qf, or more Bum, otlier 
but thai it should eat duet, 

phrase has a tropical imparl, 
the dust' is but another term lor grov- 
elling in the dusl, and this is equiva- 
lent to being reduced to a condition of 
meannees, shame, and coulempt. Thi 
the prophet Micah sptraWug of the ni 
tions being confounded, says ch. T. 17, 
'The; shall lick the dust like : 
pent,' i. e. they shall bs utterly 
thrown and made vil^ debased 
contemptible. 

15. And I viili put mmity, &c. The 
dunble sense or twofold application of 
the terms of the Berpeiit's curse, the 
one having reference 10 ihe instrument, 
the other to iWb agent, is to be recog- 
nised here also. Nothing is more no- 
torious than the fixed and inveterale 
antipathy which naturally subsists be- 
tween man and the whole serpent tribe. 
A hatred of serpents is apparently inhe' 

breast, and mny be couaidered, as per- 
haps it was designed, as a shadow of 
that deeper and more irrecondlable ha- 
ired which was henceforth to exist be- 
tween the seed of the woman and their 
great enemy, (he devil, ihe old serpent. 
It could be no present consolation, nor 
ground of future hope to Adam, to learn 
that serpents should sometimes bite 
the heels of his posterity, while they 
in return, should sometimes trample 
these disgusdtig creatures to dcadi. 
Norm this can we discover any par- 
Ucular connection or correspondency 
with tlia offence ; for so dire an apusta- 
cy would certainly be visited with some 
greater vengeance than the antipathy 
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shall bruise thy head 



seed : ' it shall bruise thy hea 
and thou shalt bruise his heel. 



between men and snakes. Such a 
punishment would be utierl y dispropor- 
tioned CO the otimei and it would be 
signally unworthy the divine majesty 

gingi 



higher 



rath ii 



! to c 



and what < 



lymbolicn 
lion of Satan's continued hosiilily 
nan, and of the final subjugation oi 
empirein the world by theBedeem- 
here pointed out as ' the seed of the 
man.' It is clear, however, beyond 
atl contradiction that the sentence does, 
apply lo the nat- 
ural serpent. IT Belween thy seed 

and liCT seed. That is between thy 
posterity and her posterity, as seed is 
often used for children. By the seed 
otthe serpent is to be understood all 
wiuked men who are called serpents, 
generation of vipers, rhildren qf their 
father the dettil ; and as the seed of the 



roi n 



sarily follow, si 



> thesi. 



and bad men, that it deiioLca a limited 

m of the human race, including 

lirBt and chiefly the Lord Jesus Christ, 

in allusion to this promise is called 

ay of eminence the seed. Gal. 3. 

16, 19, who came 'to destroy the works 

of the devil,' Heb. 2. It 1 John, 3. S, 

id secondly, all the members of Chris) 

s true people, the sincerely pious in 

eryageand country. These consti- 

te the spiritua! body here called iht 

•A qfthe tcornan, and they all bear the 

OS t implacable hatred to the wicked 

one, while he on the other hand is ac 
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16 Viito ihe woman he said, 1 
will greatly raQlliply thy sorrow 
and thy conception ; " in sorrow 
thou Shalt bring forth children ; 



luated by an e 
ting llieir injur 



been kept up, and will ccntinuo till a 
complcle victory over the devil and his 
angels ahall he obtained by Chiisl itnd 
his people. — —lIBahal! bruise Iky /lead. 
Heb. B»1 "imiU"! &M1 it, oy ke, shall 
braise, smite, or crash these as to tliy 
Iliad; tha masculine /ts donoting that 
Christ ia more esperaally to be under- 
Htood by Ike seed hereepolien of. It 
waa to be in consequencs of his euffer- 
ings and deaih, and the power witii 
which lie was lo he invested as Me- 
diitor. that the power of Satan was to 
be broken and a signal victory obtain- 
ed over him. This was in Tucl the tirst 
gospel promise, and though Adam and 
Evttdid not then pi-obably understand 
its full import, yet it must have been a 
great consolation to them to be assured 

the adversary was not to be a perma- 
nent one; that (heir posteiit;, though 
they might suSer in the struggle, should 
yet finally prevail and crush his evil 
empire iu the world. Subsequently 
they ware no doubt both instructed 
more largely in Ihebesring of the prom- 
ise, and it is reasonable and charitable 
to presume that by fuiib in ila provis- 
ions they received Ihe paidon of their 
personal transgression, and again be- 
coming heirs of that eternal life which 
they had forfeited by ain, ware received 









se his heel. The le 



or injury would be ailended with moat 
trilling consequences. In a serpent, on 
tha other hand, the life is nioreconeen- 
tratad in tha head. It is the head that 
is always struck at in the attampt to 
kill, and that which the serpent w'len 
in danger ia most anj^ious to protect. 
From the malice of Satan he might 
sulTer afflictions and p rsecutions, hut 
in comparison with liia better part they 
should be but as a bruise of tha he^ 
which could not endanger the aphilual 
and eternal life of (he soul. This was 
ont of Ihe reach of Ihe utmost efforts of 
tiie enemy. But as to him, his most 
vital part was most exposed, and upon 
thai wonld the crttslting foot of the 
promised seed fall with alt its weight 

16. I lniU greatly mjillijily thy IBr- 
roiff and Iky conception- Meaning ac- 
cording la the H^rew idiom, thy sor- 
row in conc^tion, L a. tha sorrow and 
pain of pregnancy and parturition. In 
this sense the term ' conceptbn,' oc- 

4. Jndg. 13. 3. IT Thaa shaltbring 

forth diUdren. Heb. Di;a sons, under 
which term daughters also are compre- 
hended, as appears fVom Ex. 22. 24. 

Ps. laae. ir TkydesirsshoU belo 

thy kasband. Heb. nplTUri teshu/iah- 
That is, Ihy deshe shall be subject to 
the will and pleasure of thy husband; 
ihine obedient regards shall ba to thy 
husband ; he shall be the lord of thy 
vishes and thus mainly control thy 
happineaa. Arab. "The dhecdon of thee 
shall be with thy hi 



li. i. 7, 
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onto Adam he said, 
thou lia.^t hearkened 
'oine of thy wife, ' and 
of the tree • of which 
ded thee, saying. Thou 
:at of it: "cursed is the 



superiority in virtue of his birthright. 
The iBller clause, therefore, 'he shall 
rule aver Ihee,' is eiplaualory of the 
words. The Benlenco we understand 
m a prophecy rather than as an enact- 
ment which was to be always binding, 

menC of a fact chat ahauld occur witli 
respect taa large portion of the sex and 
ihraugh a long period of time, but not 
one that should hold universally or 
perpetually. Aa Eve in yielding to the 
tempter acted alone without suhjecting 
her desires to the counsel or consent of 
her husband, so now as a penally for 
her pBrveraeness il is anmnineed, that 
she, in the persons of her descendants, 
should be made to suffer from the cruel 
snd tyrannical treatment of the other 
Bex. Instead of being considered as an 
eijual and a companion, woman should 
be subjected to degradodon and viewed 
as little better than the slave of an im- 
perious master. We have only to con- 
sult the history of die race to see how 
completely this has been fulUlled, par- 
ticularly in the Ease, in all ages down 
lo the present time. Wherever the 
lightof Christianity has not penetrated, 
wonien have been Invariably the sub- 
jects of oppression and have groaned In 
the bitterness of th^r lot, though often 
unaware that any higher destiny was 
ever designed for them. But the sphil 
of Christianity is opposed lo this bar- 
iiruus lordship, and in proportion as it 
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ground for tljy sake ; = in sorrow 
shall (hou eat of it uU the daya 
of thy life; 

18 ■> Thorns also and tliistles 
shall it bring forth (o thee ; and 
* thou shall eat the herb of the 
field: 



r it sliaU universally prevail 
confidently hope that this part 
fevere sentence will be dona 



It hearkeno 



Has 



away. , 
17. E 

be the ground for thy sake As the 
blessing of Ood upon any of hia crea- 
tures usually carries with it the idea of 
increase, abundance, multiplication, so 
on the contrary the curse involvca the 
opposite of all this, and in relation to 
lae earth implies, that it ahould be de- 
prived in great measure of its ferdlity, 
that it should not pour forth its pro- 
ducts in the same profii^on, nor shoidd 
man avail himself of them with the 
same ease, as before. Its productive- 
ness should be so far impaiii»l that the 
fruits necessary to his eubsislence 
should be, as it were, extorted from ii 
with labour and (oil, with weariness 
and sweat. Estensive regiona ahould 
be condemned to utter barrenness, 
while ils spontaneous productions 
should be thoma, and thistles, and bri- 
ers, and weeds. That which in his state 
of innocence would have been merely 

lo become a drudgery and s burden 
scarcely 10 be home. This « aa to be 
for man'a sake, or on account of hia 
sin, or as far as he was concerned ; and 
as the earth was created for his use and 
made a part of his possession, it was 
right that it should become in conse- 
quence of the curse pronounced upon 
it instrumental in the puniahment of 
ila ofiending lord — nne who had so 
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CHAPTER III. 



sweat of thy face 
u eat hreaiJ, till tliou re- 
I the gruiind; for out of 
ihou taken : k fur 



greatly abused lis bounties and shown 
himself un worthy of the provifflon made 

for his happiness. T lit sorroinskaU 

tliou ealofU. That is, in painful and 
oshaUBling labour i whence the Pealm- 
isl Ps. 127. a, speaks of eating the 
bread Iff sorroa, i. e. bread procured by 
exoesaive care and toil.— — ^ Thou 
shall eat the herbs qf the Jleld. Ab a 
vegetable diet was undouble<lly deign- 
ed for man from the beginning, by his 
here ban? appointed to eat of the herb 
of iha field as a part of his punishment 
13 implied probably that there was to 
be a change, a coming down, from the 
more grateful and delicious kinds of 
food 10 which he had been used in par- 
adise. The original for JUld ofien 
aignifiea a cultivaied Jidii, and the im- 
plicntion may be, tliat he was hence- 
forth CO eat of the fruit of those herbs 
or grains which require Che hand of til- 
lage for their prodiictton. 

19. Shalt Hunt eat bread. Heb. hnb 
lehem. A general lertn for all kinds of 
foodhywhichlifeiBHustained. The 
tenca does not imply tnatall men i 
to devote themselves to the labonrs of 
agriculture, for there are various me- 
chanical and other employments which 
it was foreseen would be equally easen- 
tlal to our highest well-being i but we 
are taught by the words that as a gen- 
eral role some species of toilsome occu- 
pation is the appointed lot of alt men ; 
that they arc not allowed to spend lh«r 
lives in idleness and sloth. TITta is con- 
firmed under the Christian dispensation, 
STheflS. 3 10, 'Por when vie were 
with you tnis we commanded you, tlial 
tf any would not work neither ahoidd 



wifia , 



thou art, and 
20 Atid Adai 



unto du^t ! 
I called his w 



had before called her ' laha' as a wife j 
here he calls her ' Havah' as a mother, 
though as yet in andcipalion only. But 
the hestawniant of the name indicated 
his faith in the promise of a future seed. 
Some however suppose iViat though the 
name was given by Adam, the reason 
here assigned for it was ^ven by Ho- 
ses. But we may properly understand 
the phraea ' was the mother" as eepnv- 
alent to 'was to be the mother,' and 
be referred to Adam 



or Mose 

plain It is spoken by divini 

determine whethtr Adam, ii 

thing farther than her bcint 
motherof all mankind. 1 
that Aden 



It il 
uispuatioD. 



ecially to the pi 



se just giv- 
en, Ifiat Btie was to lie the motherof a 
seed that was to bruise the serpent' 
bead, and so by being the progenitor c 
Christ was to be the mother of all thai 
BhauldhaveiTHriftiaUifeinand through 
him ; for ' as in Adam all die, so in 
Chi^st shall all be made alh>e ;' 'the 
second Adam is made a ^iekaiing 
(i. e. life-giving) spirit;' 'in him was 
life, and he is the life.' All mankind 
by the first Adam are in a atale of 
death, dead m trespasses and sins, but 
Christ ia a fountaiti of life by brtiiaing 
the head of the serpent, and desJroyuig 
him that had the power of death. All 
\{\3 spirittial seed are the truly living 
ones, and we see no reason why a spe- 
cial reference may not have been hart to 
them in the prospective maternity here 
afBrmed of Eve. The name in itself 
conddered ia indicative rether of the 
q\mlif!y of her posterity, 



. of the I 



lu of the I 
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name Ev 


, because sh 


muUierol 


all living. 


2] U.I 


o Adam also 



whicli she vms to ausisin; and aa a 

would SQuiii tliat tbc iiHinv Miiiah [iiiisi 
have been expressive of somecliing 
which ahou'd distinguish her bolh from 
Adam Bitdfl-um sll other ma ihers, whii^i 
Ll does nol, if ita meaning be restricted 
simply tu Ihe senss of natural Hfe. 
The annei^ reinarlia of President Ed- 
wards on this passage go to eet this 
subject in a still stronger paint of view. 
'It is reniBikoble that Adam had before 
given Ills wife another naniH, viz. Islia, 
when she was Qrsl created and brought 
to him ; but now, that on the occasioti 
of the fall, and wiiat God had bbU up- 
on it, he changes her name, and gives 
her a new name, -I'a. lAfs, becauee she 
was to be the mother of every one that 
has hfe; which would be exceeding 
strange and unaccountable if all thai 
he meant was, that she was to be the 
mother of mankind. If that was all 
thai he intended, it would have been 
much more likely to be giyim her at 
first, when God gave them (hat bless- 
lulliply,' by 



teofw 









of mankind j and when mankind 
hitherto is a state of life, and death had 
not yet entered into the world. But 
that Adam should not gise her this 
name then, but call her Itha, and then, 
after thai, change her name, and call 
her name Life, immediately upon th^r 
losinir their life apd glory, and coming 
under J eenCence of death, wilhdl theh 
posterity, and Ihe awful, melancholy 
shadow and darkness which death has 
brought on the whole world, occasion- 
ed by Eve's folly, is altogether unac- 
countable, if he had only meant, that 
she was the mother of mankind. It is 
moreover most probable, that Adam 
would give Eve har name from that 
which was her greateat honour, suiee it 



that which he mentions coi.^^erning her 
being the molllBT of eee,-j liring one, 
is doubtless something he lind respi cl 






lefrot 



, rd tc 



likely . 

nify it in that which was her peculiar 
honour i but that was the most hon- 
ourable of any thing that ever happen- 
ed, or that ever would hnppen concern- 
ing her — that Ood said thai she should 
be the mother of that sseo, that ahould 
bruise the Serpent's head. This was 
the greatest honour that God had con- 
ferred on her: and we find persona' 
names changed elsewhere to signify 
something that is their peculiar honour, 
as the new names of Abraham, Sarah, 
and Israel.' JVoiason Ihe B^le, in tec. 
SI. Did Hie Lord God make toois. 
Not immediately or by direct agency, 
\ial hi iBos Ihe author of it&bdng done; 
he prompted, (aught, or ordered them 
to do it for themselves.- God ia often 
said to do that which he merely com- 
mands, causes, or permits to be done. 
The instilutio'n of animal sacrifice was 
doubtless of divineappoinfment, and in 
consequence of this Adam was enabled 
to provide himself with clothing. In 
like manner it is said of Jacob, Gen. 37, 
3, ' Now Israel loved Joseph more than 
all bis children, because he was Ihe son 
of his old age, and he mode Mm o coat 
qf many colours ;' i. e. he ordered or 
procured it to be made. See also Lev. 
7. 8. Adam and bis wife are mentioned 
severally and distinctly that it mishl bs 
inlin.'ted that the eloihing was adapted 
to the respective sei of each. On this 
was probably founded ihe prohibition 

. that which perlaineth unto a man, nei- 
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ther shall a man put on a woma 
garmeiil; for all thai do so are abomi 

nation unto the Lord thy God.' 

t O/ skins. That the beasls wh 
skins wera allotted foraco»erine to 
(ir9t parents on this occasion had bee 
elnm, it is natural to suppose ; a 
there were no purposes for which th 
could have been slain, except those 
food, of aacrifioe, or of clothing. T 
they were not slain for food is evid 
from the lact that the grant of anim 
food was nol made till the days of N 
ah, ch. 9. 3. Neither can it he admitted 
that they were slain merely for doth- 



Adan 



«ouldin 



ilely after these 



I of the divine displeasure, have 
dared to kill God's creatures without his 
permission. Nor is it likely thai God 
ahoutd order them to be slain solely fat 
their skins, when man could have ' 
supplied with gatmenla made of other 
Dialertals. It follows then that (hey 
muat have been slain vnlh a view to 
aaciifice. This alone supplies an ade- 
quate reason. The ir^ate of the ani- 
tnal (as the ptiniilive offerings were 
probably all kolociaisis) would here be 
devotiid to the use of religion, except 
the skin, which would be employed for 
puiTJOSes of clothing. And even this 
might not be without its moral and re- 
li^ous ends; for while Adam and Eve 
thought only of a covering for their 
bodies, God pointed out to them a cov- 
ering for their souls. They were des- 
poiled of their original righteousness, 
and they needed a robe (o cover their 
naked souls, that (hey might again 
stand before God 'without spot or 
bleniish.' We nndoubtediy see then 

animal saerijses ; for that such a rile 
should have originated in mere human 
dsvice cannot be maintained with any 
show of reason. How should it have 
entered into the tnind of man to imag 
iue ctiat thebioodofabeasi could make 
aatiafection to God for sin 1 What 



m pe 

promised himself acceptance , lot what 
superstition can he more gross than to 
believe without any authority for so 
dbing, that God will n'ansler the sins 
of the sacrificer to the sacrifice, and that 
thus the sacrificer himself shall be par- 
doned 1 The very pagans themselvea 
judged mors rationally, for (hey ara 
unauimous in ascribing the ori^n of 
sncrifice to a divine command. The 
divine acceptance therefore of the oiler- 
ings must be regarded as a demonstrti- 
lion of a divine institution designed to 
preftgiire the great atoning sactiGl^«, 
and that they were now appointed for 
the DKpress purpose of directing (he 
view of fellen man to the future propiti- 
atory saciifice which Chriat should of- 
fer to God upon the cross. And how 
well such a symbolical rite was adapt- 
ed to the end may be judged of from 
the following reniaiis by the Reu. J. 
P. Smith in his Treatise on Atonement 
nd Sacrifice. 'The selection, preseii- 
ation, and immolation of the unoHeci- 
iiig animal, the regard paid to ilsbloo.l, 
;s consumpUon by fire, the solemn 
eremoniea which accompanied, and the 
particular confes^on and supplicaiiuns 
of (he worshipper, — must have power- 
fully impressed (he ideas of sin and 
guilt the desert pf punishment, the 
subslilulion of (he mnoeent, and the 
pardon of the transgressor When 
wer» accustom, d to svmbolical 
i» suoha ggnifi ^to^ «ou!d be 
readily apprahindtd and more 
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52 1[ And the Lord God eaid, 
1 Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, 10 Icciow good and evil. 



solemnly felt than imder our oircum 

of advanced society and the general uf 
<jf letters, have nriadii us far less sensi 
ble 10 [he language of living signs Ibai 
the ruder children of i 



How 



inipresflions on the heart have been 
increased, when tlis Jirst sacrifiee wns 
oflbred ; when the parents of out race, 
recent from thiar guilty ^1, were aba- 

iheir blissful seal, and Giled wit!) dis- 
may a( the threatening of Death 1 — a 
threatening piercing (hcir30uls,butoflba 
nature and efTeelB of which (hey could 
form hut a vague idea. Bui when 
directed by stem authority to apply 
wnie inetntmeni of death to (he lamb 
which, Willi eiidearitig innocence, had 
sported around them, they heaid its 
unexpected cries, they beheld the ap- 
palling sight of streaming blood and 
struggling agonies and lifers last throes 
-Uiey gazed upon the breathless body, 
-and they were told, this is death ;— 
howHtiicken must they have been with 
horror such as no description could evet 
paint 1 And how would their hortoi 
be aggravated to think that ihey Ibem- 
eelvea were Ihe guilty authors of so 
much misery to the bangs around 
them 7 It is easy then to perceive 
what important and salutary lei 
the rite of sacrifice was franght.'- 
Bome farther views on lbs subject of 
sacrifices, see note oo eh. 4. 3, 4. 



itfvs. The usual 
npon this passage hi 

Adam with the issm 



interpretation put 
ode of upbraiding 



And now, lest he put forth his 
hand, I' and lakealaoof the treeof 
life and eat and live for ever" 



i; q. d. 'Beholi 
mt of 1 



all y 



See how 



. of his at 



obtained the obji'c 
(ion 1 See what he has gamed tiy lis- 
tening to the voice of the serpenl] See 
(ho pitch of divinity to which he has 
raised himself by his newly- acquired 
knowledge of good and evil 1' II is by 
some objected to this (hat k altribulea 
10 the Most High an unbecoming lev- 
ity B( the awful gieriod whea he was 
determining the fate of his fallen crea- 
tures. But as this kind of holy sar- 
casm is sometimes employed in the 
Siaiptures, there is perhaps no insuper- 
able objection to thii view of the mean, 
ing of the text. But a preferable inter 
pretatioB we think is, to tahe the worda 
as implying whs-t the man hnd aimixt 
and atlemplcd to become, rather then 
what he actually had become. This 
is entirely agreeable to the Hebrew idi- 
om by which an aeiion is said to be 
done when it is merely attempted or 
proposed to be done. (See note on 
Gen. 37. 31.) This construction too is 
perhaps more in accordance with our 
nalural sense of the gravity and solem- 
nity of the whole proceeding, and makes 
the expression one rather of commisera- 
tion than of taunting reproach, Siill 
the correctness of this interpretation 

cannot bo positively affirmed. H 

And now, Icsl lie put Ji^tli his hand, &c 
It will be observed that the sentence is 
defective, and is to be supplied in some 
such way as this ; — ' And now core is 
to be taken lest,' or ' Now he m-asi be 
driven forth lost,' &C. The clause 
omitted is plainly hinted at in the com- 
mencement of the next verse, 'There- 
fore the Lord God sent him forth from 

the garden.' IT And lake also of Ike 

tree of life, and Uve fm ercr. That 
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19, in ^G hope, ihe vain hope, of Hving 
fur ever. If il be asked huw Adam 
ivouEd havE sinned by eating of the 
fruil of the tree of life, which had not 
been probibilsd, ihe proper answer is, 
ihal ihe sin would have consisced rslh- 
er in che purpose than in the ac(— Iho 
purpose in ibis way lo counteract and 
render null and voiil the sanlence of 
death «rliich he bad incutred. Yet 
even in this lie would have been diaap- 
poinced, far the tree was intended mere' 
ly BS B aactamental pledge of the con- 
tinuance of a happy life as long aa he 
remained obedient, but was not, that 
we can learn, endowed with any 
renudiid virtue to restore life when 
once lost. The language, it must be 
acknowledged, seems to imply, (hat, 
had man insled of (he irte of life, even 
oiler hia rebellion, he would have lived 
Gir ever, and that lie was expelled from 
Paradise to prevent Buoh a consequence. 
But tfiis, as appears from several 
flideraliona, is an erroneoiia view of 
the text. When the first pair viola- 
ted the divine command, they imtnedi- 
ately became mortal, subject to infir 
mity and death, agreeably (o the pen- 
alty, 'in the day that thou ealeet there- 
of thou shall surely die.' This was 
tlie original doom, and therefore they 
could not avoid ihe penalty, and be- 
come immortal by eaung of the tree of 
tile n/ler tbeir transgression. The sen- 
tence incurred by Uieirsin, would una- 
voidably take effect in the time ap- 
pointed by the Almighty, whalevei 
attempt tbe fallen pair bad made tc 
reverse it They had forfeted life and 
could not avoid the punishment of th^r 
guilt. They were expelled from Para- 
dise, then, not because tlieir eating of 
the tree of life would have rendered thet 

thai having fOrBaled Ihe thing signified 



they should henceforth be debarred 
from the eign. Thus viewed the eiela- 
>ion is perhaps to be considered as an 
Lct of mercy, inasmuch as it cut the 
ifTenders ofT from the liability again to 
incur the divine displeasure hy a renew- 

Scnt kim forth frmn Ihe garden. 
The original denotes something more 
than a gentle dismisi^on. It is the term 
used in speaking of ihe divorce of a 
wife from her husband, which implies 
a violent separaiion. So here, as ap- 
pears from theensuing verse, it is prob- 
ably to bs undersiood as signifying a 
stem and angry ejection.-— -IT To tiit 
Ihe gr<iund from jchence ke teas taken. 
Referring either to (he element from 
which he was formed, or to ^e ground 
toilluiut the precincts of paradise; for 
he was created willvml (liose limits and 
aflerwards ' taken' and placed leilhin 
them. The original term for 'till' a 
the word usually rendered to ' serve,' 
and denotes all th; t sermle work which 
should be requisite to procure a subsis- 
tence, and which makes man, as it 
wen^ a servant to Oie earlh. Thus 
Ecel. 5- 9, ' The profit of (ho earth is 
for all ; the king himself iss&r-ced by 
Ihe jMd (Heb. is servant to the field).' 
Hia lining the ground.however, would 
be compenaaled by his increased enjoy- 
ment of its fruits, and his converse with 
the earth would naturally be improved 
to keep him humble and remind him of 
his latter end. Thus the curse was in 
a measure ovenuled to be a bleaang 
in morercspccts ihanone. The dimin- 
ished fruilfulneas of the earth has a mer- 
ciful tendency to restrain ihe progress 
of ain, for if the whole earth were like 
tne plains of Sodom in fertility, which 
are compared to the garden of l5od 
{Gen. 13. 10), ite inha' itanta would be 
very apt to bo as Sodom and Gomorrha 
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21 So he drove out the man 
and he pliiced "' at. the east of ihi 
garden of Eden " Oherubims, ari( 



-ickedno 



The necessity of hai 



ia Ihe lot of the bt grealer portiun uf 
mankind, tenda greatly hy aeparali 
men ftora eacb other, and keeping dai 
their spirifa, to resiraiii tliem from the 
excBSBes of evil. Moreover, by eij 
encing ilie toils and hardships of 
man becomes more resigned to quit 
Ibis world wheo commanded away by 
death, and 19 stimulated to &x hi9 hopes 
of happiness oiianotherand better state 

34. Placed slurjibirns and a Jlajning 
award, from subsequent deacripiions 
it appears thai the form »i the cheru- 
bim was that of bving creatures with 
wings, Ezek. I. 5, and 10. 15, but Mo- 
aes goes into no particulara here be- 
cause he wrote for thuse who were fa- 
milial with the fioiire of the cherabim 
embroidered in the curtains of the tab- 
ernncle, Ex. 'i&, 1, and who were ac- 
guBinted with the form and perhaps 
with the mystical purport of those that 
overshadowed the mercy-seat, Ex. 26. 
18. Wheihet tha cherubim here men- 
tioned were real living beinga, or merely 
the same kind of emblematic or hiero- 
glyphica! imagae that we afterwords 
read o( aceompaniedwilhaflery splen- 
dor resembling iha vibrations of a Jla- 
ming sword, it isdifficult to say. There 
is undoubtedly n great degree of obscu- 
rity resting upon the subjecl of the 
cherubim wherever mendoned in the 
Scriptures, but that they were ordina- 
rily symbolical beings intimately con- 
nected with tha Suki-aah, or visible 
divine glory, is beyond question, as 
they formed an essential part of the ap- 
paratus of the tabernacle and temple, 
in which Go'd in his visible iiianifeBta- 
tion dwelt, [pideod the very word here 



a fiamina; sword which turned 
every way, lo keep the way of liie 



ery way, Ic 
e of life. 



employe;! and rendered ' placed' (■po'i 
y^Lshkun, mode lo dwell), is the root of 
SkeJc.tnJt, a duelling or tabernadaig 
in a peculiar manner, as tiic God ot 
Israel did among or between the cher- 
ubim—a mode of residence having a 
typical allusion lo the future isbcrna- 
cling in the Hesh of his son Jesus Christ. 
If tJitj cherubim here spoken of were 
really angels, as is generally supposed, 
still this does not militate with the idea 
thai their office on this occasion was 
not only (o keep man from re-entering 
the garden, but also to serve as a stri- 
king symbol of the same objects or 
truths as were afterwards represented 
by them in the tabernacle, the tem- 
ple, the visions of Ezckiel, and the 
lystie scenes of the Apocalypse; and 
lat these had reference to the moat 
iiportant things in the gospel econo- 
ly is undeniable. The present was in 
fact, if we mistake not, the first intro- 
duction of thai remarkable symbol 
which was subsequently to become a 
permanent representative of the deep- 

which the Jewish writers say, ' it ia the 

fbandalion, root, heart, and marrow ol 

he whole Leviticaldispenarition.' 'Par- 

idise (0 be a fit residence for uncon- 

aminated innocence, must have been 

lomelhing more than a place of aensu- 

d ease and enjoyment ; it was surely a 

school of religious instruction, a place 

ipeciatly adapted to excite sentiments 

■ piety and devotion, a place designed 

I convey spiritual knowledge by the 

visible, but emblematical objects that it 

itained. If aueh was the general 

I sublime design of the Paradisaical 

stilution, some highly instructive 

information must certainly have been 

, tended to be conveyed by so splendid 
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alnpendou 



CHAPTER lit. 
(play of celestial 



imblen 






east of the garden of F.dan. The 
perhaps the ocilj' means of commiini- 
caling a knowledge of spiritual and In- 
visible things In the early periods of the 
worlij was by symbolical represente- 
liona ; for which reason it vioa, in all 
likelihood, one of the modes by which the 
Almighty laught his creatures in the in- 
fancy of the human species. In al- 
(empling: to explain the hieroglyphic 
meaning of the ehernbi 
a iii:turiant imagnalion to transgreaB 
the boonda of aobriely and reason ( but 
some spiritual inatruction they wen 
doubtless meant to convey i and thi 
prolo-evangelicai promise, that the 
Seed of the woman should bruise liti 
head of the Serpent, combined with thi 
reflected light from aubsequent revela- 
tions, poiuta out the mystery of re- 
demption as the leading object of the 
celi'Btial vision. The free communica- 
tion with the Tree of Life was forbid- 
den to tlie lallen, rebcllioiia creature, 
and the only access la it thai now re- 
mained, was through the mediatorial 
office of a Redeemer, who has remedied 
the evil originatingfl^^m the Fall. This 
was typically discovered in the glorious 
and cherubic appearance al the entrance 
of the garden of Eden, an appearance 
not intended to drive ourlirai parents 
from the Tree of Life in terror, but to 
instnre them with hope, to demonstrate 
to them that the Divine mercy was 
still vouehaaled to man, though now fal- 
len, and to be an emblematical repre- 



shape of sword 



imilur Sery appea 
narkable visioci 



Hotdcn. lliia momenious emblem, 
however, we conoeiva, has never been 
adequately explained in all its bear- 
ings, but is yet detcined lo open an 
immenaely impoHnnt and interesting 
field of biblical research.— For further 
remarks on the import of the cheru- 
bim, see note on Exod- 26. l&— 22.— — 
V And a flaming sicord which turn- 
ed ctwv Teas- Heb. ' the flame o£ a 



of Eiekiel, ch. I. 
13, and are perhaps alluded to by tlte 
apostle, Heb. 1.7, 'Who maketh h^ 
angela apuHta, Emd tiia mlnlaterB a Hama 
of fire' 

Remabks. — This ch apter con lain sUie 
record of the darkeat, the most dia- 

the hialory of our world. Indeed every 
other calamity by which the earth has 
been afflicted is to be tracetl to this as 
its piimat source. Among tbe aoletnn 
reflections to which it givea rise are ibe 
tolWine,- 

(1.) We learn from it the unspeaka- 
ble malignity of Satan as the gianden- 
id tempter of mankind. What a 
fiendish dlapoailion is tbat here mani- 
fested in plotting and eifecting the ruia 
rat pair, with their unborn pos- 
telityl How deadly miiat have been 
the hatred to purity and goodneaa which 
him in this foul transai^tiont 
No iiijury or provocation had he roceiv- 
' from them; no personal resentment 
spirit of revenge could have prompt- 
ed him to the fatal deed. It was the 
pure unmixed mahgnity of hia nature 
goaded him on to compass th« 



■ertbrow of pi 









hatred to goodne 

And let us not target that aucit 
nature of all sin. Though il 
Iffer in degree, in kind ii is the 
The children of Ibe wicked one, 
though prevented by the various re- 
of providence from acting out 
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all ihe evil Ihat dwells in their heorlB, 
are (uinlinually prompted to do the 
worka of their father. It is ha who 

BJming ivlth a r<rsllean malice to e):lend 
and perpetuate Iha mischief' 
here hsgDn. And bis poUc; is still the 
eaine. Ho npproachet! the ctlode! of 

lie mariEier, and in order to delect his 

pectiiig any tomplar, Does he lessen in 
our eyes the sinfuliie^ of sin ? Does 
ha weaken our apprehensions of its 
danger'! Does he persuade ns to that 
which is foihiddenl Wouid ha make 
us think jightif of (hot which is ihroat- 
•.aeAt Do«s lie stitnulale our desires 
after evil hy considerations of the profit 
orpleasure that will attend \t^ Does 
he calumniate Qod to ua as though he 
were unfriendly, oppressive, or severe? 
If our temptations be accompanied by 
any of these thmgs, we may know as- 
suredly that 'tlieenemy hath done this,' 
and that he is seeking our deairuciion. 
Let us then be on our guard agninsi 

enter not info temp tsiion. However 
remote we may imagine ourselves to be 
&oni danger, let us not be over-confi- 
<!enl. For if^ under all the atlvanlagea 
which they enjoyed, he vanquished our 
first parents, he will certainly ovi 



■-SIS. [B. C. 4004. 

race. Despoiled of the holy image of 
ouf Maker, filled with vicious and hate- 
ful diapusiMns, londed with ihe dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty, weare sub- 
jected in the present world to troubles, 
diseases, disorders, and death, and in 
the eternal world, to indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish forever- 
more. In this direful complicaiion of 
evils and woes we are nil by n. 






f Ad- 



am is exempt! and yet how little a 
our minds aflected with the truth of 
our condition? The a mnsing change 
that has passed upon us is not mora 
wonderful than (he insensibility to it 
which every where prevails. Alas I how 
mighty is the power of (hat depravitj' 
which reigns in and over usi Were it 
not for the delusion which accompanies 
it, we should smite upon our breasts in 
sorrow and anguish, and implore wilh- 
onl delay the mercy that we so much 



3.)Wele 









1 the 



Lord and in (he power of his might.' 

(2.) How vast and awful tlie change 
that has taken place in oiir condition, 
and how deplorable the stale of every 
unregenerale man? Many among Ad- 
am's descendants have expeKenced the 
Jancholy transition from health 









dnyh.. 



5 from riches to poverty, froi 
glory lo shame, and tiol a few haveei 
changed empire itself for banishment 
a dungeon. Bui in oonsequ 
fui of Eden more Ihan the ai 
weight of ail these at once 
upon the devoted heads of 



If the 



how astonishing 
was Ilia Qivme mercy in providing for 
usaSBTiour. It is needless to say thai 
our iirst parents could do nothhig to re- 
pair the evil which (hey had commit- 
ted. But God with inltnile benignity 
interposed and announced a purpose ol 
mercy immediately after the fall. As 
if he feared thai the s< ntence would 
overwhelm ibe unhappy culprits, he 
hastens to declare the tidings of recov- 
ery before he declared their condcmna- 
tion and ruin. With the promise of a 
Saviour he cheered the faearJs which 
were yielding to thedarit dominion of 
despur. To Uiis gracious promise ws 
owe it, that we are not all involved in 
endless and irremediable misery. What 
e heaven and earth to stand 
9l the goodness of our God t 
I amiable character does Ihe 
MoslHighhereappearl What Instance 
mercy can be conceived of 

er, more condescending, mora 
captivating than tins, thai self-moved 

icited he should have purpoa- 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AND Adam knew Eve I 
wife i and &h.« conceived, a 
bare Caia, and said, 1 have god 
a man from [he Lord. 



2 Aod she again bare his 
. brother Abel. And Abel was a 
keepLT of sheep, but Cain was * n 
tiller of the ground. 



dieaslBta of Ihc fell ! And what aggra- 
vated condemnation will be oura if we 
refuse to testify our acceplahce of the 
proffered grace by fleeing ibr refuge to 
the hope set txfore na 1 

CHAPTER IV. 
1. 1 have goUcn a fnattjrom the Lord^ 
Heb. mni tl» lU-'S ^tl^5p 1 ham 
gotten a man (men) the JchoDoh, or 
with Jehotah. Gr. ii" tiii Bian by God. 
She accordingly bestowed upon him 
the nsine Cain implying possestian or 
rather acqixiaitlan. It is not perhaps 
to be nndersiaod from (his that l^ve te- 
sl!y imagined <hal the son now born 
nas the divine personage, promised as 
the Messiah, but lecoUecting Ihegra- 
dous Bssnrance recorded ch. 3. 15, ahe 
is now on (he birth of her firal-born ao 
fully persuaded of the irulh of ihe 
promlae, that although she may never 
be privileged to aee the predicted seed in 
person, yet by faith she already posses- 
tea him, and In token thereof bestows 
vpon her child a name which should be 
s standing testimony of her iailh to all 
succeeding generations. Thus Ihe pa- 
triarchs, Heh. II. 13, 'not having re- 
ceived the promises (i- e. the things 
promised) but having seen ihem afar off 
were persuadfjd of them and embraced 
them.' It IB but just, howflver, to ob- 
serve thai the words may literally be 
rendered, 'I have obtained a man eien 
Jehovah,' and may be considered as ei- 
presaing her eager and pious, though 
mistaken, expectation, that (he above 
promise wsa now actually accomplish- 
ed I'he primary and usual forCB of 
Ihe par'cle TK *"* placed here before 
JJiovah ill to dtsrgnalean object in the 



most empha ileal and demonstrative 
manner, and the Targum of Jonathan 
rendera it, 'I have gotten a man the an- 
gel of Jehovah,' which was an eafab- 
lished appellation of the 3Iessiah in the 
laller period of the Jewish church. 
' Our first parents must have had their 
minds directed habitually and with 
strong feelings of in(ei«st towards the 
promised seed which was to triumph 
over ihe destroyer of thar happiness, 
and the birth of their first child must 
have been productive of the deepes m 






N 



standing what they might ha 
ed in animals, the severe and pec 
ed pains endured coutd not b cc si a 
great distress and alarm. Y qu y 
great would be the delight wh h 
pains suddenly ceased, and a w hu- 
man creature was brough to w 
Let any tender mother rem ec 
own teelings on tbe first en n o 

(his blessing, and let her h y to 

ima^ne what must have been the feel- 
ings of the^si mother on the Jirsl oe- 
cason of a child bang brought uilo the 
world ! The most vivid imagination 
must probably tall short of conceiving 
the reality of this most impressive case. 
It would seem to have been an idea not 
merely probable, but iaecitabie, to Ad- 
am and Eve, that the beauteous and 
lovely creatnre thus presented to ihem 
by thfl providence of their God was in- 
deed the destined Deliverer.' J. P. 
Smith. This is a plausible view of the 
subject, but we still incline to the opin- 

'latm the birth of Cain she did not 
recognise tbe wished-for Redeemer him- 

'mt simply a proof and pledge of 



a. And s/is again, bar: 



s brotliir 
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3 And in process of tin 
came lo pas5, tlmt Cain hrooghc 
'' of ihe Iruit nf the giouod a 
fering un[ii ihe Lord. 

4 And Abel, heaUo broughlof 



Abd. The name Abet {Heb.)i: 
brl) signifies vaniii/, or & soon sanisking 
vapour, a term applied fay the Pealniisi 
lo the human race in generiil. Ps. 39. 
&, 'Veiily eveiy man al his beat estate 
IS altogether vaaity (Heb. Hebel).' Bo 
also the apostle James, ch. 4. 14, 'For 
what is your life? It is 
that appeareth for a little time and then 
lonis/tfiA aieay.' Perhaps his parents 
were aecretly oveimled lo give him o 
name nf prophetio import in alluson to 
his unlitnely and mournful end, many 
instances of which occur in the Sciip- 

tiir«s. See note on Gen. 6.29. If 

Abet icoff a keeper qf sheep. Hub. * A 
feeder, or shepheid, of a flock,' wliicii 
in the original comprehends bolh sheep 
and goals, as appears from Lev. 1. 10. 
Whether these employmenla were of 

pointed them by their father, is uncer- 
lain; but it is plunly to be inferred that 
the brothers tiad been brought up by 
thdr pa.tents lo habits of active labour 
instead of indolence and ease — an ex- 
ample set by ibe fether of the race 
worthy lo be followed by all other fa- 
thers. Abel the youngerishere named 
before Cain the elder either because his 
employment was considered the more 
honourable, or as an intimation of the 
precedency which, as a general feet, the 
yoimger son was to obtain over the el- 
der. See note on Gen. 9. 24, 

3. la process of timt. Heb. 'fpa 
U-vQ-i ot the end of days. Thai is, 
probably, ol the end of the year, the 
time at which the feast of the ingallier- 
ing was afterwards kept, Ej. 23. 16. 



The ex 



my den 



ethsE 



ration of any set period when this ser- 
vice was to be performed. Adam bad 
taught his sons ibe duty of rehgious 
worship as well as that of indnstrious 

toil in some useful occupation. TT 

Brought. That is, either lo the place 
appointed for (he special worship of 
God, where the Shekinah or vieibie glo- 
ry waa displayed, or lo Adam as Iheot- 
ficialing priest of the family, or, which 
ia perhaps still more probable, braught 
here is to be understood as synonymous 
with offered, a naage of very frequent 

occurreuCB. IT Qf the frvli qf ifts 

ground an qfering. Heb. [-.mtt 
mirvAa, an oifafion, usually rendered 
'.eat-offering. Lev. 2. 1, 4, 7, although, 
I it consisted of flour, cakes, waiers, 
d£C., a mors correct version would be 
medt-qffering or wSaif-ajfering". But 
IB English word meat, at the lime 
rhen ihspresent translation was made, 
las applied to farinaceous as well as 
animal substances. Thus Prov. 23. 3, 
e not desirous of his dainties, for they 
I dtrfi^fiit meai (Heb. bread of lies).' 
jam. 20. 34, 'And Jonathan did eat 
meat (Heb. bread of food) on the 
second day of the month.' The Min- 
'la when given by one man to anoth- 
denotes some peculiar dtgni'y in (he 
ceiver, nf which such a gift ia the ac- 
towledgmon(, and is a (oben of sub- 
jection, or at laasl submission on the 
partof (he ^ver. But when a Alincha 
ia presented by man to God it osually, 
though not invariably, eignifiea a blood- 
'ilalion, in con(rBdistincl>on from 
the n jI ze6a, or bloody sim-ifice, which 
constituted Abel's oflering^ though the 
Mmdia was for the most part joined 
TciVi the Zeba in the sacred oblations. 
4. Brough.1 qf the JirstEngs if his 
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fiaek. Killier [he iirt 
Gr>d afterwards, by ai 
■pptoprialed to IiJmscif, or the choioeet 
and beet of Ihe flocli; aa theefti^ of 
any ihiag is frequenlly celled the first- 
bam, Job 18. 13, Jer. 31. 19. Heb. 

12. 23. T The fat thereof. Heb. 

'ihe faliiBSaes of (hem.' A amilar re- 
marli to the iibove is applicable lo this 
terai also. The fat of any thing ' 
ecuivalent to ihe bcstpart of it, Th 
Nam. ia3,'Alllh«t.e!((Heb. thefai) 
of the oil, and all the best (Heb. the fat) 
of the wine,' ifcc. Gen. 4S. 18, 'And 
I will give you the good of the land of 
Egypt, and ye shall eat of the fat of 
the land.' Pa. 147. 14, 'He fillclh 
tWee wilh the finest (Heb. the (al) of 
iha wheat.' The ofFetings of Abel, 
however, we suppose to have been hol- 
ocausts It Th.e Lord had respect 

unto Abd Olid to his offering. That 
is, kindly and iiiTounihly regarded, had 
complacency in. Glial. ' He accepted 
with good will Abel and hia gifts.' As 
ihfl apoetle Heb. II. 4, informs us that 
God tcatified his approbnlion of Abel' 
ofleiing, it is teeaonabie lo suppose 
that this was done by liie visible token 
of fire from heaven consuming it upon 
the altar. The Hebrew word denotes 
to look with a rapid and teen, glance if 
the eye, indicating special earnestness- 
It is apparently with great prapiiety 
therefore, that Theodotion renders it 
niiriip'iTcv kindled or ad on fire ; upon 
which Jerome remarks, 'How could 
Cain know that God accepted his brolh- 
er's offering and rqeoled hia own, un- 
which Tlieodoiiou 






If it 



not by this particular token that Abel 
understood that God was propitious to 
him, it must have been by some other 
equally indubiti^lo. Comp.I.ev. 9. 24. 
Jud. 6. 21. 1 Kings, 13. 39. 2 Chron. 
7. 1. For a correct view of the reosoTi 
of the more fevourabte acceptance of 

to the H-ords of Ihe Apostle Heb. 11. 4, 



who tells us, that ' by faith Abel ofier- 
ed unto God a more excellent sacriScs 
(Gr. ..\ci,i,u j„>,.;i,) than Cain,' or as 
WickliiT's iransktion with more lit- 
eral exactntss renders it, 'atnuchmore 
aacrifice,' i. e. a more hill or complete 
sacrifice. Here by declaring the offer- 
ing of Abel to have been made by laith, 
the writer teaches by necessary impli- 
cation that Cain'sofferingwaartof made 
by faith, and hence undoubtedly it is, 
that the sacrifice of .4bel is said to have 
been more fall, tomplete, and excellent 
tlian Cain's. It was distinguished by 
a principle which the other lackeil. 
Cam undoubtedly had a general belief 
or persuasion that God would accept 
Ills ohlalion, for tbe very act of offering 
a aacriiice involves ibu persuauon of 
the aaerifieer that it would be accepta- 
ble. But the faith here spoken of is of 
a more particular kind. It is evident 
from the context that the faith which 
the apostle celebrates is a proepecHve 
faith in Chriet. Faith then in Christ 
was the faith of Abel, and this faith 
was that which Cain wanted. Hia of- 
fering was a mere acknowledgment of 
God aa a benefactor. It wasjusl what 
a self righteous heart would offer. It 
plainly evinced that be recognised no 
materia) breach between him and his 
Creator, nor any need of confce^on of 
sin or dependence on an atonement. 
He had indeed so far a sense of reli- 
gious obligation aa to ihsnk God fur 
iha benefils of his providence, but he 
evidently thought it sufficient to trust 
solely to tbe divine mercy and his awn 
good works tor acceptance. But aa 
' is was virtually denying the only ru- 
laled plan of grace and pardon to «n- 
^re, his offering was rejected. His 
induct showed that he preferred the 
inclusions of his own reason to the 
ipresa appointment of his Creator, 
he two brothers therefore may be 
inadered as tho reprcsenlalives of two 
great cloeses of men foimd in aS] ages, 
f whom serve Gfod meruly accord 
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6 Butunlo Cain, and 
faring, he had not respe( 
Cain was very wrolli, ' 
countmanee relL 

6 Andths LoKDsaid II 



■I. And 



ing (0 the ligbtoriiitliiral reason, which 
inateait uC dictating the proprimy of an- 
imal sacrifices, would simply require 
the expresaion of thanksgiving and 
bomage, whila the other have a Elngle 
eye to the divine precept as lo llie lius 
mode of BBskiiig God, and always re- 
cognize the principle laid down by the 
apostle, Ileb. 9. 22, that 'without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission.' 
5. Cain uws oa-y jerolh. Diapleaa- 
ed, disaffected, angry. The orifiinnl 
implies an iit^anuit and bu-ming an- 
ger,orfiercereaonimenl. Hewasindig- 
nanl Dt ihe marks of the diviae lavoar 
bestowed upon Abel and denied to him- 
self. His eye was evil because God 



5 good. Ha V 



ml,. 



with his Maker for not nccepEing hia 
services, but enraged with his brother 
because he was evidently the object of 
the divine coniplac^cy rather than 
himself. The excellence of Abel's char- 
i ooly to add fuel 



ftame. His ' 



is Aultsi 



s it that the wicked dislike die 
good for no other cause than their 
goodness — an awful argument of the 
deep depravity of our nature. Coin 
iialed in his brother the divine image 
as much as he envied him the divine 
favour. The Ught of hia brother's ex- 
' ample was offensive to his eyes ; and 
on (bis account besought to extinguish 

it. H Hie coanlenance fell. That 

is, it henceforward assumed n downcast, 
gloomy, aullen aspect. The workings 
of his envious and malicious spirit 



lik?l 



legalhcring cloud bi 



if the terrible FebuIi 



ESIS. [B. C. 3875 

Why art thou wroth? and why 
ii thy countenance fallen 7 

7 If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ? and if thou do- 
est not well, sin lieth at the door. 
And unto thee shall be his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over him. 

7. If tima dosst weU, or Ileb- ' doest 
gouJ.' Ky which we are taught lliat 
what God esteems iBeU-doing conusls 
not BO much in outward offerings or 

a truly pious spirit, and especially m 
the eierdsa of a simple foith iu the di- 
vine doclnrations and promises. ' la 
these words it is plainly implied that 
Abel acted 'well,' L e. righteunsly, in 
the business of his sacrihce | and that 
Cain acted ' not well,' i. e. unrighteous- 
ly, in the bosiuess of Ais sacrifice. This 
righteousness in Abel, by which he ob 
tained the preference to his brulber, liu 
apostle asciibes to his 'faith.' Hen 
we see that the first act of ioor*Aip 
mftie/i God arxi^ted with open marks of 
approbation, was a saeHJice, in which 
the life of one of his creatures was de- 
voutly offered up to him ; and that 
what made it acceptable was l^te faith 
of the offerer. In thisaccounl are con- 
tained two points: (1.) That sacrifice 
was from the beginning acceptable to 
God ; and <3.) That faith made it so.— 
Nothing is more absurd than to ima- 
gine [hat God conid ever be gratified or 
appeased by the destruction of biscrea 
tores. Such an action is not m itsell 
acceptable to God; and therefore noth- 
ing but dufy could make it acceptablet 
and nothing but the command of God 
could make it a duty in the case before 
us. No action is just or good other- 
wise tlian as it is conformoMc to Ok 
will if God either revealed or eslab- 
ibed in the nature of things. But that 



IS this 



onformi 



ill could only be 
known by rcvdaliim, i. e. by being 
commanded I thcrefbre the rectitude of 
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Thus 



n of 1 



Bttcrifices would seem lo be anqiiealioii' 

sbJe. IT Shalt thoii not be accepted'i 

Aq inlerrogatioii carrying with il the 
(aire of an afiirmaliun ; implying that 
tlie principle of ihe divine dealings 
so well known (o Cnin, thai he mighl 
be dijeoily and confidently appealed 
reapec^ng it. The Boope of the pi 
ssgeis clearly to intimate ihnt Got 
respect to aincore obedience was inipi 
tial; that he rewarded it wherever 
found it; and Ihal if Cain's oHering 
was not equally acceptable with thai 
of his brother, the fanlt was purely his 
own. He had only 
piety of Bpiril with Abf 



rendeied tinneceasaty. 
The sense of the paasage, then, may be 
given thus r— ' If thou doeat well, shall 
thou not enjoy the appointed preemi- 
nence'? (butif lliou doest not well, m 
lielh at ibe door) and unto thee shall 
be his obsequious respect, and ibon 
ahalt rale over him.' This constnic- 
tion brings the first and last clauses of 

and in such a way, if we mistake not, 






afford the 


onlyt] 


•uekey 


to the 




There 




who 


to smile a 


the id 




lying 


door: it is 


however, an Eastern 



who is 



probali 



— Tlie 01 



ginal word for ii«repiance properly sig- 
nifies lifting up, cleBoHon, txccltency, 
and points not only lo the removal of 
his sadness, of that gloomy and deject- 
ed air which he exhibited, and Ihe lift- 
ng up of his face in the erectness of 
lonacious innocence, but also that jn-c- 
■alencs and prtemincncc which formed 
I part of his blrthiighl as the elder 
trolher. In this sense the word un- 
questionably Dceurs Oen. 49. 3, ' Reu- 
ben, thuu art my firat-born, my might, 
and the beginning of my strength, the 
Bicellency of dignity (Heb. tmta <J"- 

clauae of the verse it is eviderit that 
God alludes to the prerogauvea of the 
birthright which Cain would he in no 
danger of losing if his conduct were 

such as it ought to be. IT And if 

Sunt doeat nol aell, sin Heih at ike door. 
Heb. 'f2-\ crauehelh. Thai is, the 
guilt and punishment of sin await thee i 
deserved judgment shall follow ctoae 
upon thy truisgreasion ; it shall be 
lihs a fierce mastiff or furious beast 
of prey crmic\ing, as it were, at the 
very door of Iby house to aeize upon 
thee unawares. By enoloaiiig these 
words in a pareii thesis, a far more clear 



unacquBint- 
Scripture, what he understands 
by sin lying at the threshold of ihs 
door ; he will immediately speak of it 
as the guilt of some great crime which 
the owner had committed. A man ac- 
cused of having Tniirdered a child, would 
the following language : 



le done I 






:hiak n 


















king the other 
amount to this; Now, Cain, if thou 
doesi wdl that will be thy excellency, 
ihoQ shall be accepted : but if thon do- 
eat not well, il is a matter of no very 
great consequence, because (here is a 

ain-offeiing al Ihy door.' Roberls. 

ir Unto lliee ehaa be hie desire. That 
is, Abel's desire. See this phrase ex- 
plained in the note on Gen. 3. 16. That 
the respeci and honour implied in Ibis 
enpreesion was a distinction of the eld- 
er brother forming an important pare 
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8 And Cain talked with Abe) ' 
his brother; and it came to pass 
v'liea they were in the field, tliat 

of ihe birthiighl is clear from Gen. 27. 
29, ' Let people serve thee and naiions 
bow down to thee; be lord over Hiy 
breihren, and lit Iky malhei^s sons bo^c 
doisn lo Utse.' 11, as Venemn Buppoaes, 
Cain understood froni the tokens of the 
divine approbadon towardB Abel thai 
he had forfeited the birthright and that 
it was now iranaferred lo the younger 
brother, it will account more ealiefac- 
torily for (he aetded hatred which now 
look possession of his hressi. It 
makes die case of Cain also eiilirely 
analagouH to that of Esau and of Jo- 
seph's breihren, whose disaffection to- 
wards [he favouiedone arose from pre- 
cisely the same cause. See note on 
Gen. 37. 3, 4 

7. And Cain talked wUh Abel his 
brottier. Heh. 'And Cain said utilo 
Abel his brother;' after which there is, 
in many of the Hebrew copies, b. blimlf 
space left, as if something had been 
omitted. ' Accordingly the Sept- and 
Sem. versions supply the supposed 
omission by adding Ihe words, ' Let us 
go into the tields;' bul for such a sup- 
plemenE there is no auihoniy beyond 
coujeciure, nor is it at all necessary. 
The meaning probably ts that Cain dis- 
sembled his hatred, conversing freely 
and familiarly with bis brother, lill an 
opportunity occurred of executing his 
murderous purpose. Had he disclosed 
the sentiments of his heart, he would 
have put his brother on bis guard ; 
whereas by feigning affection towards 
liim he would remove all fear and sus- 
.picion from ihe mind of his intended 
victim, and thus facihtate the accom- 
plishment of the fatal deed. To simi- 

iu all ages. It was thus that Joabslew 
Abner and Amasa ; 2 Kings 3. 26, 27. 
Ofje sent messengers after Abner, and 
look him aside m the gate to speak icilh 



him ijuieCly.' 2 Sam. 20. 9, 10, 'To 
Amasa he said. Art thou in heakb, my 
brothetl and took him by the bcord 
to hiss him;' but these pretences of 
friendship, tike those of Cain on this 
occasion, were only to secure access 
lo their persons Ihat he might with 
Biirer effect strike the dagger lo iheu 
hearts. In like manner Absalom com- 
passed the murder of Amon, making a 
bospi tab le entertain ment a cover to effect 
the destnicdon of his brother in the 
midst of his convivial mhth. Viewed 
in this light ihe treachery of Cain aw- 
fully enhanced his guilt as a fratricide. 
Had i! been the effect of sudden wralh, 
though criminal beyond expression, yet 
our instinctive feelings would have 
found some apology for him ; but be- 
ing tiie result of premeditation and con- 
of dei^t and treachery, its 
is increased an hundred-fold. 
— ' — ^ir Rose up against Abel his brolh' 
er, and slew him. 'And wherefore 
slew he bim 1 Because his own works 
were evil and his brother's righteous,' 
1 John, 3. 12. In this fearfiil transaction 

indulged envious spirit. There is in- 
deed such a connection between ihelinks 
of the chain of evils mentioned by the 
apostle, 'envy, debate, deceit, murder,' 
that wherever the first is harboured the 
rest would follow of course, if God in 
his infinite mercy did not interpose to 
limit the operation of our sinful propen- 
sities. 'O envy, the corrosive of all 
ill minds, and the root of all desperate 
actions! The same cause Ihat moved 
the first; man, the 



:sthe» 



;ondm 






ihe third.— If there he an evil h 

there will be an evil eye ; — and if both 

, there will be an evil hand. There 

: was an en vy that was not bloody g 

if not in act, yet in afieclion.' Bp.Halt. 
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9 T[ And the Lord said unlo 
Cain, e Where is Ahel thy brolh- 
er ? And he said, " 1 know not : 
Am I my brother's keeper? 



10 And he said, What hast 
thou done '? the voice of thy 
brother's blood ' crietii unto me 
from the ground. 



i'rfor I 



■eligion 



BuCth 



r the mangled re- 
mains of their son, yel they diiuhllesa 
felt aculer pan@s for liviug Cain than 
for dead Abel. He died in foiih ; and. 



He « 






ibBnublearmyofm . . 
human kind who enteri^ the at 
the blessed. 
9. Wdere 15 Aba % brolk. 



1 proposi 



It for the SI 



■7 A 



vafcen 



obtaining information, but to a\ 
m the culprit a sense of his ciim 
thus to lead him to repentance, 
words ' thy brother' would tend 
mind him of the lender lies of flesh 
and blood which he had broken, and if 
ha bad any workings of 
mainiiig wilbin him, mai 
him to (he quick. The chcumsiance 
affords moreover a striking instance of 
the divine forbearance ihal God should 
have deigned to hold a colloquy with 
one whom his justice might have smit- 
ten down by a sudden stroke. But he 
would set an example of clemency 
by affording to (be mosl guilty an op- 
poilitniiy of speaking in bis own de- 
fence. IT I htotc not, am I my broth- 
er's keeper? Alas 1 how inseparable Ibe 
connection between guilt and lalsehoad ! 
He who dares to commit sin will never 
hesilBtelocover it with a lie! It would 
hardly be possible to express in human 
language a reply more fraught wiih 
fidsebood, insolence, and con tempt of di- 
vine authority (ban is couched in these 
mords. He not only baldly denies alt 
knowledge of the laci, but with amas- 
mg hardihood charges inipurtincnce 



1 Ilia J 



n pUHiuj 



1 ihis 



. if he had no right to inler- 
re^pecdug ill 'Am 1 my 
brother's keeper.' Is he not capableof 
taking care of himself 1 Does ho need 
a guardian? or was I appointed one 
over him ? Had he been innocent the 
queslioii would have awakened Ihe 

liintlly ooneem for those who are near 
to US by kindred is nol only one of the 
firal duties of religion, but one of the 

But whai a hardened mdilference to a 
brother's fate is indicated in every 
word, and wbal fearful impiety must 
ihul have been uhicb could give rise lo 
such an answer 1 Indeed were il not 
for Ihe indispulable record of the facts, 
il would be scarcely conceivable that a 
worm of the dust should have been 
gudly of such heaven-daring effi-onlery. 
10. TTw vaict of thy broOia-'s blood 
crislh lo ■mejroirt the ground. He had 
efieclually silenced his brother's voice j 
so (hot no testimony could be borne 
by lam. But ihe blood which he had 
shed had a voice which critd aloudi a 
voice which reached the throne of Al- 
mighty God and brought him down to 
plead the cause of injured innocence. 
Indeed every sin has a voice which 
speaks powerfully in the ears of God, 
and calls for vengeance on the head of 
him who has committed it Bui il is 
not always that the vengeance wakes 
so suddenly as in Ihe present instance. 
The Hebrew instead of 'voice of iby 
bTotber's blood' baa 'voice of thy broth- 
er's bloods,' which ibe Choldee Tar- 
gum tbns interprets j — ' The voice of ihe 
bloods of the generations [ihe muld- 
indes of jtistmen) which should have 
proceeded from thy brothtir.' The word 
however in the plural usually signilies 
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r art thou c 



c=ed 



from the earth, which hath open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy broth- 
er's biooJ froQi thy hand. 

13 When thou lillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto 



mwrder and ils consequent guilt, and 
the habitual perpetralnrs of this crimB 
are called by iks Psalmiat, Ps. 6. T, 
'maiqf bloiid^.' This is probably its 
import here. The original for crieth is 
in (be plural agremng with bkiods—' ate 
crying' — an idiom of peculiar emphaBis, 
which cannot well be transferred into 
BngUsh. In allusion to and by way of 
contrast ia this blood of Abet demand- 
ing vengennce, il is said, Heb. 12. 24, 
that the blood of Ciirisl speakelh bet- 
ter things than the blood of Abe!, i. e. 
cries for pardon. 

11. Cursed from the earth. Heb. 
na"W groajid. Thai is, in regard to 
the ground i as far as the ground is con- 
cerned. That ground which had drank 
the blood of a murdered brother waa to 
become an instrument of inflicting the 
ineiited punishment upon the guilty 
fratricide. Nature herself is here rep- 
resented as setting her face against ona 
who had violated the most sacred of 
humaji ties. The earth ia made (o 
harden her bosom agajnal tbe cruel 
wretch, who could so far conquer every 
fraternal feeling aa lo shed the blood of 
an unofleuding brother. The precise 
maimer in which thia part of the sen- 
tence was [o be carried into effect is 
described in the ensuingverse. 

12. It ehall not /leiicefbrth yield unto 
Out ker tlrenglh. Heb. 'It shall not 
add to yield.' A fhrthcr explanation of 
the curse denounced above. Tbe earth, 
as a general rule, was designed toalibrd 
its occupants sustenance and seKlement. 
But both these are in great measurtj 
here denied to Cain. The ordinary 
amount of labour would not suffice lu 
procutQ the ordinary returns from the 



thee hec strength: A fugitive and 
a vagabond shalt thou be in the 



13 And Cain 
Lord, My punish 
than I can hear. 



md 



cultivated soQ. A curse superadded 1 
the ori^nal one denounced for Adam' 
oftence should cause the earth compar- 
atively to withhold its : 
not only so it should, in a sense, deny 
him a permanent abode. He v/aa 
thencefbrth to become a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth, condemned to 
perpetual disgrace and reproach among 
men. Instead of dwelling in peace 
among his own family and kindred, he 
be banished from their society, 






npelled 



withdra 



distant and lonelypartof the earth, as a 
tched outcast abhorred and rejected 
ill his kind. To [bis were to be ad- 
the stinga of a gudty conscience, 
the perpetual disqnielude and horror 
that would not fail to haunt the breast 
of the first murderer. Yet even in this 
severe sentence there was a mixture of 
mercy, inasmuch as he was not imma- 
dialely cut offbut had space given htm 
repent ; for God is long-suffering and 
)t willing that any should perish. 
13. My jnatUhmtTitie greater than I 
nbear. Heb. ly^^myiniguUy, my sin. 
at we have elsewhere remarked {ch. 
. 15,) that the original for ein is often 
used but aa another term for the puTi- 
ishmentqf sin, and such is perhaps the 
endering here, f et it may be re- 
marked that the Heb. will admit the 
renderiiig, 'My sin ia greater than can 
" - rgiven,' as if it were the eiolama- 
if one who was just sinking in de- 
spair. This mode of speech, it appears, 
"1 common in the East. 'Has a 
n committed B great crime; hevnll 
the oflended individual and pite- 
ous! y plead for itiHrey, and at intervals 
crying, 'Ah, my gudt is too great 
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14 i^ Behold, thou hast di 
me out this day IVom the face of 
the earth ; and ' I'rom thy face shall 
I be hid ; and I shall be a fugi 
and a vagabond iU the earth ; aud 
il ahait come to pass, ■" Ihai every 
one that fiadetll me shall slay 



RoberCs. On the whole, bowevei 
former is, we think, the corret 
lerpraialLon, and yet we know not that 
it is neoesSBiilf to be onderalood 

Judge. We take it rather as thevoh 
tary aclfnowledgmenl sad recital of the 
overwheliniiig yet desatued misery 
which he had broaght upon himself by 

U constituted, we see not how the in- 
irard insuppressible voice of conscienca 
fould have failed to respond to the sen- 
tence uttered against him, and if it did 
so respond, it is scarcely conceivable 
^at these words were those of renioii- 
Bironi'e. They were rather a natural 
exclamation in view of the fearful 
xinseqacnces of his guilt of which he 
ttsd now become sensible, and which 
(iPgOES onto specify at length in the 
ensuing verse. Whether there was any 
thing oE the working of penitence in 
bis cgniession, does not appeal from 
(he lent. The probability is that it was 
the prompting of remorse rather than 
of godly sorrow, and so w^a merely 
equivalent to the ei[tarted contea^on of 
Judas, Mat. 27. 4, ' ! have sinned in 
^atl have be Hayed the innocent blood.' 
14, IViau luat drifm ms ou.1 this 
day. He now proiieeds to specify the 
ciroiim stances which conspired to malt* 
bis doom BO inlolerablei and so well 
assured is he of the execution of the 
sentence, that hespeaksof it as already 

accomplished. IT JTiam the /ace qf 

llie earth. Heb. 'from the face of the 
ground.' That is, from that region 



15 And the Lord said unto 
him, Therefore whosoever slay- 
elh Cain, vengeance shall be ta- 
ken on him, "seven-fold. And 
the Lord °set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him shoulti kill 
liim. 



/hich I have hitherto inhabited and 
ultivated. The orijnnal is not the 
'ord usually rendered earlh (■c^N), 
ut atermof narrower import frequent- 
ly implying (fflerf ot i-avpTotied groand 
(nms), as in r. U. Il is evident that 
rot mean eorlAin its largest sense, 
that he was to be a iugitive and 

vagabond. V Frrnn thy face ehall I 

be hid. That is, from the place where 
thy presence is most peculiarly mani- 
fested, from the visible symbols of thy 
glory, ahd so from cc 



<n with tb 



/. 16.- 



llialjindethm 
Will attempt to slay me, will be prompt- 
' to do il. Mr. Roberts remarks ihat 
idern usages of speech among the 
Orientals illusli-ale this language of 
lun. 'Has a man escaped from pris- 
I ; the people say, 'Ah, all man will 
tch and bring ihalfellow back.' Has 
man committed murder; 'Ah, all 
an will kill that murderer.' This 
eahs, the feehng will be universal; 
I will desire to have that individual 
punislied.' The question may here be 
asked whom, besides his father and 
iher, Cain had to fear! To this it 
y be answered, that as the death of 
Abel probably occurred somewhat up- 
wards ofa hundred yearsfroni the cre- 
ition, ch. 5. 5, and Adam had many 
Ions and daughters besides those here 
nentioned, eh. 5. 4, the population of 
he earth might at this time have in- 
creased to many hundreds 






of souls, 
is the ohjeot of the ■ 
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16 TT And Caia p wenl out from dwelt in the land of Nod, ( 
lie presence of the Lord, and east of Kden. 



cliildrcn and llirar desEcndanls. but to 
narrate more eapedally fhe Iiiplory of 
iriaE line of hie postcrily from which 
llie promised seed was to apriiig. 

15. ITierifore. Thai is, in order to 
prcvenl ihis, I announce to thee that 
itayeth (hee, 'vengeani 



the plac 



na^lb 






ii-fold,' 



lie ahall be far more severely punished 
than Caio himsflE. iSeDSR^/bU is equiv- 
alent lo many-JiM, a definite for an 
indoflniiB mode of speecli, as often' 
Blsewhare, Lev. 26, 2a Ps. 13. 7. God 
having virtually said loCatn, ' vengeaiicn 
is mine, I will repay,' it would have 
been a dating usitrpatioti for any one lo 
l.ave talten the sword out of his hand, 
and such an act as hs would cause to 

beavenged seven-fold. IT The lyn-d 

alxo eel a mark ujion Cain. Or, Heb. 
' the Lord appointed a ta 
The original word hero employed (mst 
alh) often signifies o sign, tola 



was BufltTud to live in order to be a 
warning to others of the direful effects 
of giving way to malignant passions, 
and as a living monument of the pow- 
er of a guilty conscience. ' God is not 
obliged to send 
the damned in 
He can any where call his name Ma- 
gor— missabib and tender him r ter- 
,0 himself and all about him.' 
Fuller. To something of this kind the 
"'salmisl probably alludes Ps. 69. 11, 
Slay them not, iesi my people forget ; 
icBtter ihem by ihy power.' Heb. 
make them lo wander as fugirises,' 
as did Cain. The divine forbearance 
moreover, by thus prolonging his life 
graciously sffarded him space for re- 



16. Cnij 



oulfror. 






nethint 



firmed or brought to remembn 
Thus Is. 7. 10, 'The Lord spake 
Abas saying, Ask thee a sign (.lis) of 
(be Loitl thy God.' So also v. 14, 
'Therefore (he Lord thy God shall give 
yon a «gji (m«),' Jud. 6.17, 'If now 
1 have found grace In ihy ^ghl, then 
show me a sign (ms) thai thou talk- 
eat with me.' The sign here said to 
be appointed lo Cain is undoubtedly to 
be understood in the same manner. It 
was some kind of mitificatioa to him, 
perhaps by a sen<<ib1e miracle, of the 
truth of the promise respecdng his per- 
sonal safety. Accordingly it is well 
rendered in the Greek, ' God set a sign' 
before Cain to persuade dim that who- 
soever should find him should not kill 
hini.' As (o its being a visible mark, 
•rand, or stigma ~ ■ ■■ 



then 



1 thai Cain 



Lord. Heb. 'from before the 
face of Jehovah.' That is, from ibe 
place of God's spedal presence, from 
the seat of his worship, from the hab 
Italian of his Shekinah, from the boi^- 
eiy of hisfather and family, and con.- 
seyuently from the only church which 
God then had upon earth. It was there- 
fore a virtual excom muuicatbn from 
the highest religious privileges which 
could then be eitjoyed ; for the contra- 
ry of this, viz. to come into God's prcs 
nee, or beiOre hia face, to dwell in hia 
nnrls, ts spoken of as the chief of all 
leBsings and the object of the moat ar 
ent aspiralions of his saints, Ps. 96. a 
s. 17. IB. If this 1>e the import of the 
'orda (and we know of^one so prob- 
ble), it bears a very favourable appear- 
ncs with respect to the state of things 
in Adam's famdy. It impliea that the 
worship of God was there kept up, and 
that God was with them. Indeed il it 
were not ealabhsbed there, it appears to 
have had no ciislence in the worll. 
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17 And Cain knew his wife, 
and she cooceiyed, and bare 
Enoch; and he builded a cily, 
'and called che name tif ihe city 
after Ihe name of his son Enoch. 

18 And unto Enoch was born 
Itad: and Irad begat Mehujael: 



ever the case whan once it had begun 

lo be observed. T Daellin lilt land 

ijf Nod. So Homed from the event, 
front ihB arcumstance of Cain's dwell- 
ing there. Nod ts the originai wotd 
fbi a. vagabond, ant) the land qf Nod 
is properly die land qf On vagran 
ihe wretched outcast who was 
demned to wander up and down 
The same term is employed by David 
in Ps. 56. 8, in speaking of his u 
tied and wandering life ; 'Thoutellest 
my vianderings (n^^J nodi),' 

17. And Cain /mew his viift. Al- 
though ihe inlerniarriage of near kin- 
dred was afterwards forbidden and ac- 
counied incest, yet in tbeinfancy of the 
world, diis law, from the necessity of 
the case, must have been dispensed 
with, and brothers must have taken 

undoubtedly his sister and martitd be- 
fore the death of Abel, fiir aficc that 
event it can scarcely be supposed that 
any woman would be willing lo con- 
nect herself mth such a miserabls fra- 
tricide.— —II And he buUt a city. Hcb. 
' Was building,' i. e. he engaged in and 
bnsiedhimself aboutlhieeiilerpriae. He 
was perhaps prompted to ^barh in 
this nnderlafcing partly to divert his 
niind and prevent it from preying upon 
itselt^ andpartly toprovidefor hissecu- 
rity against (ha apprehended violence 
of o:her branches oEAdam'a family. It 
jH no unusual thing for men to attempt 






i'ardoi 



B by plunging 



and Mehujael begal Melhusael: 
and Methusael begat Laraech. 

19 If And Lamech took unto 
him two wives : the oaine of the 
one IOCS Adah, and the name of 
ihe other Zillah. 

SO And Adah bare Jabal: he 
\vas the father of such asdvuell in 
tenls, and of suck as have callle. 

tlu name of his son Enoch. , Perhaps 
from the consciousness that his own 
naiHe was odious and infamous. But 
he would still pei^etuate the name of 
his iamily in connection with the city 
which he had founded. The circum- 
stance reminds us of the words of ihs 
Psalmist, Ps. 49. U, 'Their inward 
thought is, that (heir houses shall con- 
tinue for ever, and lh«r dwelling-places 
to all generations j they call iheir lands 
after ibair own names.' Enoch (Heb. 
Chanoch} ntBana initiated or dedicated. 
Why he was so called it is impossible 
10 determine, 

1 S. Unto Knock was born Jrad, &c. 
The names here recited were doubtless 
those of the first-born, through whom 
the sacred genealogies are generally 
reckoned. There is nothing peculiarly 
worthy of noic in respect to IheperHons 
iposing this line, except iheremark- 

le of Ihe descendants of Seih men- 
tioned in the subsequenl chapter— a cir- 
lanes for which it is difitcult to 
nt. Theirageaarenotmeiilionfld, 
and (he list is very quickly despatched, 
if unworthy of being dwet( upon. 
19. Lamech took atito hiTa, two wives. 
The first recorded instance of poly- 
imy; a practice which directly oon- 
avenes the original ordinance of heav- 
1, (hat two only should constiluta 
le flesh, and foe introducing which 
Lamech is herecondemncdio infamous 
notoriety as long as the sacred iiarra 
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21 Aiidhisbroiher'sname 
Jubal : he was the ' father of all 
such as handle Ihe harp and o 

22 And Zillah, she also 
Tubal-cain, an instruclorof ev:ery 
artificer in brass and iron : ' 



habiteruf Ibe tent and cstlle.' Cha! 
' ilie masier.' Tlie oviginol author, d«- 
viser, or founder of any particular croft 
ii- calling is termed !he /allm- of such 
IS foUoiv h. Jabat set the Jirat exam- 
ple oCthul unaeltled, nomadic mode of 
life wbicli was adopted in nftur ages by 
lliosB wliose property consiBted pn'ne* 
pally in flocks and herds, and wbo fioi 
residing in tents instend of more pel 
manent hal;>itatk<ns could easily trans- 
fer themsBlves from one region to 
another aa the prospect of water or 
poBlurage should chance to invite. ]ii 
later times the descendants of Ishma el, 
Ibe wandering Bedouin Arabs, have 
been peculiarly noted for theae rovinjj 
habits. IF ^nrf of sudi as have cat- 
tle. Gr. 'fiiadersofciillie.' The literal 
import of the original is^jossosian. from 
[be fact that in the early ages of the 
world men's ptincipnt possessions con- 
sisted in flocks and heids. The ' father 
of such as have cattle' is the title of 
liim wbo first set the example of keep- 
ing and managing cattle, or who Ibl- 
lowtd ilie shepherd's occupation. 

21. Tlie father of all imch as handle 
Ois harp and the organ. Chal. 'The 
master of all that play on tliepsallory 
and of sucli aaknowmusic.' TheHeb. 
term for organ has the impart of lone- 
liness or delight, but upon the precise 
form and construction, of these instru- 
ments wci cannot pronounce with much 
certainty. They are perhaps general 
terms for all stringed and wind instru- 
ments. The harp {-m^ kinnoor) of 
the Hebrews seems to have resembled 
the modern mstrument in its form. It 
'idd leu strings, and in 1 Saax. 16. 23, 



[B. C. 3875 
of Tubal-cain was 



23 And Laraech said unto hia 
wives, Adah and Zillah, Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech; for I 
hare slain a man to my wounding, 
and a young man lo my hurl. 

David is expressly described as playing 
upon il with bis hand ; but it appears 
from Joscphus that it was also etruclc 
or played upon with a plectrum or bow. 
It seems lo have been light and porta- 
ble, as we find David playing upon it, 
as he danced before the ark. It was 
called by the Hebrews, ' ihe pleasant 
instrument,' and was not only used in 
their religious solemnities, but also in 
their pHvate entertainments and occa- 
ofenjoyment. Tlieorgun (2J1S 
') certainly coald not resemble 
the modern instrument of that name, 
is supposed to have been a hind of 
flute, composed of one or two, and af- 
terwards of about seven pipes of reeds, 
of unequal length and thickness, joined 
igetber ; being nearly identical ivilh 
ihepipeof Pan among the Oreeks, or 
that simple instrument called a'moulh- 
rgon,' which is stilt in common itss m 
nmecaunlries of Europe. 
22. l\ibai-cain. From this name 
comes, by very obvious derivaiion, the 
Greek ViOcan the name of the fabled 
i of smiths.— IT /ns(ruc(or. Heb. 
heller or sharpener ;' he whose pre- 
cepts and example first set the ingenu- 
ity of men at work in fabricating Ibd 
' in a implements of brass and iron 
:h are so indispensable in the arts 
of agriculture, architecture, and the dif- 
ferent mechanical occupations. 

S3. Ihaveslainamantontyvmaid- 
tag, &0. The Hab. particle rendered 
■filr' sometimes basa conditional mean- 
ing, equivalent to t^ although, mippo- 
' tg that. It is not unlikely, tberrfure, 
It Lamech's words are lo be under- 
lod, not as relating a niatler of fact 
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24 -Tf Cain shail be ave 
seven-fold, truly Lameeh seventy 
and seven-fold. 

25 If And Adam knew his wife 
again, and siie bare a son, and 
< cnlied iiis name Seth : For God, 
said she, hath appointed me an- 



which had actually happened, but as 

fact, provided it should happen. ' Sup- 
pose thai when designedly anddadgei-' 
ouely wounded by a murderous weap- 
on, in the hand of amffian,! should slay 
my B£Bailant, whether a grown rann 

be dona iu self defence, I should not 
incur (ha guill of munJer. For if the 
man that should have killed Cain, who 
slew his brolber unfADut pronocatim 
were to be puniahad sflTen-GjIdf then h 
wlio should und^rlake to inflict ven 
geance upon ma for slaying a man i 
■mi/ own defaice, shall hs punished em 
enty and saven-fold.' Thus one sinne 
takes libarly lo sin iroin the suspensioi 
of judgment towards another. The 
speech was prompted, perhaps, by La- 
meeh's having witnessed (he miscliiev- 
ouB effects of some of liis sons' newly- 
invented instruments of iron and brass, 
which probably began (o be wielded to 
the injury or deslmorion of human life. 
The ChaL renders the passage, 'For I 
nava not killed a man ihat : should 
bear sin for him j nor destroyed a 
young man that my seed should be 



oetry, ai 






written by Moses, but handed down by 
tradiiion.— Thus ends the accuunl of 
the murderer Cain. Wa bear no more 
of bis posterity, unless it be as tempt- 
ers of ' the sons of God,' till they were 
all swept away by the deluge! 

25. Called hU name Seth. Heb. fii) 
tut, put, appointed; a name bestowed 



other seed instead of Abe! whom 
Cain slew. 

26 And to Selh, " lo him also 
there was born a son ; and lie 
called his name Enos ; then be- 
gan men * to call upon the name 
of the Lord. 

by Eve, but doubtless with Adam's 
concurrence, implying especially that 
be was aubstUuUd for bis slain brother. 

If Aaother seed. Another ( hiliJ i 

the term seed being applied lo a single 
individual, as it is also Gen. 31. 13, and 
38. 3. This uaag:e confirms the apos- 
tle's argument, Gal. 3. 16, ' He saitb 

of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ.' 
—The manner in which the mother ot 
mankind speaks on this occasion is 
much in fevourof her personal religion. 
The language implies, thstthoughatlirsl 
she haddoatad upon Cain, yet as the bro- 
thers grsw up, and developed their res- 
pective characters, Abel was preferred. 
He was the child in whom all the hopes 
of the &mily seem to have concentra- 
ted ; and therefore when be fell a sacri- 
fice to his brother's cruelty, it was con- 
idered as a very heavy loss. She was 
ot without B son when Seth was 
orn, for Cain was yet ahve; hot ha 

lan none, ond therefore when Selh 
'as boi-n, she hoped to find in him a 
) Abel. And soil proved; 



26. Called his name Enos. Heb. 
jy^Vi Enosh; i. e. sick, weak, sorrow- 
fill, miserable ; so called perhaps from " 
prevailing dagenerale siate of the 

world at that time. IT Then be^an 

men la call upon the name qf lite Lord. 
The true import of these words, as 
read in the ori^nal, is somewhat diffi- 
cuil to be deteimined. As the Heb. 
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term for 'began' mil admit of being 
rendered profaned or profanely began, 
Ihe Jewiali iiiterpreterB for the most 
part underaland it of ibe cgmmence- 
menl of idolatry, whicbconaiBtB in pro- 
fanely calling upon and worshipping 
idols under the name and titles of tlie 
true Ood, and thus as marking the be- 
ginnings of that great degeneracj' 
which iinally led (u the destruction of 
the earth and ils guilty inhabitants by 
ihe flood. Accordingly, the Chaldee 
Targiim reads it,' 'I'hen the sons of men 
left ofi' from praying in the name of 
the Lord,' or, 'became profane so that 
they prayed not.' The more common 
interpretalion, howeVer, is, thai about 

marked separation on the part of the 
pious from the ungodly, that the name 
of the Lord began 









and tl 



. more solemnly observed. Adam and 
hiapioua ofl^pting had anduubledly be- 
fore this maintained the worship of 
Ood both in th^r fiimiUes and thcjr 
closetsj but till the human race were, 
considerably multiplied there was no 
occasion for what may be called public 
worship. But when the families be- 
came so numerous that they were obli- 
ged to separate, then it was necessary 
to call them together at stated times 
and seasons, that, by forming diflereiil 
congregations, they might all receive 
inatruction at once, and keq) up in their 
minds an. habitual reverence Jbr G!od. 
' Calling upon, the name of the Lord' is 
en e^lpression elsewhere uaed to denote 
all the appropriate acta and oierciBCS of 
tho stated worship of God. Gen. 12. 
a— 13. 4.-21.33. ICbron, 16. 8. Pa, 
105. 1. el al. Comp. Acta, 9. 14. The 
marginal rendering-, for .which there is 
alao'somegronnd, is, 'then began men 
to be Ciilled by the naine of the Lord.' 
i, e, then begin a purijon of men (viz. 
the children of Selh) to be dislinguished 
from others, the deacendantfi of Cain, 
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hy taking upon them the profession of 
God'a holy name, and by being recog- 
nised as hia true worahippeis. A simi- 
lar phraseology obtains Is. 44. 6, ' Otis 
shall say, I am the Lord's and another 
shall call himself by Ike name ^JA•^p^'^ 
BIDS) of Jacob.' Ch. 4a 1, ' Hear ye 
this, O house of Jacob, which are coi(- 
tdby tiic name of Israel;' i. e. who pro- 
Sesa to belong to the people of Israel 
and to be of the same religion. Per- 
haps the distinction of 'sons of God' 
and 'sons of men,' alluded to in the fol- 
Zowiog chapter, then began more gene- 
rally to prevail On the whole, how- 

senSB of prqfane invosaliim is really 
conveyed by Ihe original word; but 
Chat the Jther idea also of a jiiouajrro- 
feasionoi the name and worship of Je- 
hovah is directly and necessarily in- 
ferred from it, for ihe f ct of the in- 
one portion of the race would naluraily 
tend lo produce a more public and de- 
cided adherence to the worship of God 
by the oilier, and ihe Heb. idiom, we 
believe, allows us to consider both facts 
Co be alluded in by one and the same 
term. — In res ..!ct to (his period of the 
sacred bistor we may properly cite 
the words of le celebrated Jewish wri- 
ter Maimonit. s as Iranslaled by Ains- 
worth: — 'In le days ofEnos the sons 
of Adam en 1 with great error, and 
the counsel oi the wise men of that age 
became hnilish ; and their error was 
(his ! Thfv said, forasmach aa God halh 
created ilicsa stars and apheres to gov- 
ern the world, and set ihem on high, 
and imparted honour unto them, and 






1 laud, 



and glorify, and give itiem honour. For 
tlus is the will of God, that we might 
magnify and honour whomsoever he 
mngnlBeth and honoureth, even as a 
king would have them magnifled that 
Bland before liim. When this thing 
was come up into iheit heart, they be- 
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CHAPTER V. 

THIS is thp " book of the gec^- 
erallons of Adam. In the day 
that God created man in '' the 
likeness of God made he him 

3 ■ Male and female created 
be them ; and bles°ed them, and 
called theii name Adam, m the 
day when they were created. 



gan to build temples nn to the stars, and 
to oflfer SRcrifioeB unto them, and iotaud 
and glorify them with words, and to 
WDTship before them, that ihoy might, 
ui theit evil opinion, obtain bvout of 
the Creator. And thia was the root 
of idolatry.'— Lightibot supposes that 
Noah is Railed in2Pt)t. 3. S, 'the ^ghth 
person' in reference lo these times, viz. 
the eighth ui succession from F.nos, in 
whose days the world began lo be pro- 
fane. Otherwise it may be rendered 
the '^hth preacher.' 

CHAPTER V. 
1. Tkisisth. 
of AdaJa. In i 



if the rei 



is the 



bio events perlainin^ 
and the life of Adam (see Gen. 2. 
the word ' geners^ona') ; and not only 
«o, bnt also the list oi eatnlogue of the 
nsm^suf his more immediate poalerily. 
Both senses are undoubtedly included 
in the expression, as the two first ver- 
ses iinply the first, and the remaining 
part of the chapter the second. The 
phraae is at once retrospective and an- 
ticipative in its import. It is not the 
wriier's object, however, lo ^ve a com- 
plete genealogy embracing all Adam's 
descendants lo Noah, hut only those 
tliroiigh whom the tine of the promises 

ran, ir In the day thai Gad created 

man. Heb. ' created Adam.' The 
historian prefates ihe ensuing genealo- 
gy with a brief recapitulation uf the 
.I^admg events which he had before de- 
10 



3 T[ And Adam lived an hun- 
dred and thirty years, and begat 
a son in his own likenesSj alter 
his image J and '' called his name 
Selh: 

4 • And the days of Adam af- 
ter he had begotten Selh were 
eight hundred years ; •■ and he be- 
gat sons and daughters : 



dalso 



3 hint at the diflerent mode i 



in in regard lo Adam and his 
poatetliy. Ha came into being from 
the immcdiafe hand of hia Creator; 
they by generation from him. 

2. Calitd their name Adain. As be 
fore remarked, ch. 1. 26, Adam is in 
truth the name of the species, of the 

freqaently employed as the appelialion 
of the first man exclusively. It is, 
however, a striking fact that the Holy 
Spirit should have adopted a phraseol> 
ogy which leaches us that it was not 
merely an individual, but the huToan 
rocit whose history is given in the pre 
ceding chapters; that it waa the hu 



by the fall. It is not easy lo con- 
ive of any theological view which 
all weaken tiie force of thia solemn 

3. Adatn lined an hundred and Udrty 
UTS. Dnnng which lime he begat 
any other sons and daughters not 
umeraled in this catalogue, v. 4, 






n that lb 

re not iufVe- 
it in Hebrew. Thus 1 Chron. la 
Then David put in Syria ;' L o. 
'e learn from 2 Sam. 8. 6, pul gar- 
IS in Syria. 11 in laa oien like- 
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5 And all the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thir- 
ty years ; ^ and he died. 

6 And Seth lived an hundred 
and five years, and *■ begat Enos : 

7 Ana Seth lived after he be- 
gat Enos eight hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

8 And all the days of Seth 



ntte. Not only like him in the a 
lure of bia bedy and die faciiltiea of 
hie mind, but hlte him also in the cor- 
ruption of his nature as a sinner. If 
the former only had been intended, it 
might have been said of Cain or Abel, 
as well 39 of Selh. But here the im- 
pliradon is, that Seth, though a good 
man and wortliy of bang siibstiiiilcd 
in UiB plaee of Abel as the progenitor 
of the promised seed, yet even hev/ae 
begotten and bom in sin, and indebted 
to the Bovereign grate of God alone for 
all the moral eicellanca which he pos- 
seased. The evident drift of the aacred 
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I nine hundred and twelve 
years ; and he died. 

9 K And Enos lived ninety 
years, and bBgalCainan: 

10 And Bnos lived after he be- 
gat Cainan eight hundred and 
fifteen years, and begat sons and 
daughter- ; 

11 And all the days " " 
"were nine hundred and ii« 
and he died. 



d live years ; 



in hia family ending in the unnatural 
murder of his second aon by a brother's 
Iiand. He was witness also to the 
beginnings of that universal corruption 
which at last brought on the deluge ; 
and when he beheld hiraaelf the soufce 
of these growing evils, he covld not tail, 
with every auceeeding year of his life, 
to entertain deeper and mere appalling 
views of the enormity of his iransgres- 
aon and the justice of hia sentence. 
~' ' " lurally lend in his eaae. 



lodness and the 
dear lo him that 
e hope of a lost 



ice of ti 



did the patriarchs and prophets, and 
the ehurch ol God for many ages, de- 
scend from it, but the Son of God him- 
self according to the flesh i and to show 
tbefulfilmentofthe promises and proph- 
ecies concerning him is the principal 
reason of the genealogy having bean 
recorded. (3.) Ntather Cain nor Abel 
has any place in it. Abel was alain 
before he had any children, and there- 
fore could not ; and Cain by his ain 
had covered his name with infamy, 
and therefore should jiot. Adam's pos- 
teiity, consequently, aiier the lapse of an 
hundred and thirty years must begin 
atiew. (3.) The extraordinary length 
of human life at that period was wisely 
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CHAPTER V. 



HI 



12 If And Cainan lived seve; 
ty years, and bega! Mahalaieel 

13 And Cainan lived after he 
begat Mahalaieel eight hundred 
and forty years, and bega'. 
and daughters : 

14 And all the days of Cainan 
were nine hundred and ten years 
and he died- 



otdeted, notonly for peopling ihe world, 
but for supplying Itie defect of a writ- 
ten revelation. From ihedealh of Ad- 
am to Ihe call of Abrahmn, a period of 
about eleven hundred yenrs, ihers was 
living either Enoch, Lamech, Noah, oi 
Shem, be»deB other cotemporary god- 
ly persona, who would leehngly relate 
to those about them the great events of 
the creation, the fell, and ibe recovery 
of man. (4.) Natwilhs landing the 
longevity of the antediluvians, it :' 
corded of ihem all in their turn, 
they died. Though the stroke of death 
was slow in its approach, yet it 
sure. If man could hve a thousand 
years, yet he must die ; and if he die 
sin, he will be acoorsed. (5.) Though 
many of (he names in this genealogy 
are passed over without any thing be- 
ing said of their piety, yet we are not 
hence to infer that ihey were not so 
distinguished. Many might be in- 
cluded among them who ' called upon 
the name of the Lord,' and who are 
denominaled'lhasonsofOod,' though 
nothing is personally related of them.^ 
As to the exlreine longevity that char- 
acleriied this period, it was probably 
owing in part to physical and in part to 
moral causes. While the influences of 
cUmato and diet are to be recognized as 
contributing to it, yet we may admit 
that there were various other causes in 
(^ration which tended to the same re- 
sult. Th«re is in fact something in the 
intelleciual nature of man which seems 
to require that ihe period of life granted 
lo mdividuals, should be more extended 
in the infancy, than in the maturity of 



15 IT And Mahalaieel lived sis- 
ty and five years, and begat Jared ! 

16 And Mahalaieel lived after 
he begat Jared eight hundred and 
thirty years, and begat sons and 
daughters: 

17 And all the days of Maha- 
laieel were eight hundred ninety 
and five years; and he died. 



ty, and thus the phenomenon is 
d back, (o the goodness and wis- 
dom of the Creator. For it is obvi- 
ous to the least reflecting, not only that 
the process of peopling the earth re- 
quired at first a greater longevity in the 

after it became adequately colonised, 
but that ihe advancement of the race 
itself into high civilization and refine 
ment could not have taken place, had 
not each person been permitted to Uvo 
during a much longer apace of time 
than is found lo be the case at present 
in every portion of the globe. The 
first generations having no past experi- 
ence lo look back upon, must have 
owed all their knowledge to tb^r own 
dual eiertions ; and how ferlhesa 
would have carried them in ihe short 
space of seventy or eighty years, we 
' only enamine the condition of the 
wandering tribes in Amaica to discov- 
er. It was not, however, in accordanca 
with God'a gracious design in creating, 
nan, whom he bad appoinled ihs 
of this lower world, should live 
and die in a stale of intellectual child- 
hood. And hence beappointed to the 

that they might discover, follow 

up, and lay the foundations of knowl- 

ddge for all future ages, in every useful 

and ornamental art. But the necessity 

r so vary protracted an existence bang 

a temporary nature, God wiselywidi- 

ew it, as soon as it had attained its 

irposes ; and he did so, not more in 

whose mortal life he curtailed. As ws 
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10 And Jarediivedafter he be- 
gat Eaoch eight hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughteis: 

20 And all the days of Jared 
were nine hundred and sijly and 
two yeat3 ; and lie died. 



ESIS. fB. C. 3383. 

21 "^ And Enoch lived sixty 
and live years, and begat Methu- 

33 And Enoch ''walked with 
Giod after he begat Methuselah 
three hundred years, aud begat 
sons and daughters : 



.Mice. B."fal, 



have aheady aeen, though thrar prodi- 
gknis age doublleas contributed greatly 
lolheRdvsncement oftheanledilu 
iu knowledge and refinenienl, il ia be- 
yond a queaiioii that the same cir 



wsa ihe longest liver of the children of 
Adam. Amonglhe multiludeaaf whom 
no information ia given some might 
have exceeded him in ihis respecl. 

Zi. Enoch aaUted wWi Gad. A brief 
butexpreasive character of a good man. 
To walk with God is ia the first place 
to be agreed with him, t 



mltd H 



ir how ci 



of hia a[ 
walk ic 



away Ihestumhhng block ui (he way of 
man's obedience, by decreeing that 'the 
time of man's life should be four acore 

21, And begat MeOandah. The tm- 
port of this name in the original is, ' He 
dielli, sad, the aending forth;' aa if it 
wfl^an intimation of the sending Ibrlh 
of the waters of the deluge aboDl the 
lime of his death. Whether this con- 
jecture be well founded or not, it is cer- 
tain that in the very year in which he 
died the earth was overwhelmed by that 
dread catoatrophe.— The age of Methu- 
selah transcended that of any of the 
rest of the patriarchs here mentioned, 
lull it ia not absolutely certain that he 



gether except ihey be agreedT — ; 
len to set Cod always before us, to 
cl as being under the continual iaspec- 
on of his all-se^g eye. It ia to live a 
fe of communion with him and of obe- 
dience lohim, making hia word our rule 
and his glory our end, in all actions. 

every thing to pleaae him and in 
nothing <o oflend him. This it is to 
wallt with God like Enoch, who in the 
lidst of the men of a wicked genera- 
on walked not as they walked, but 
Hint against the aboun- 



mgodiin( 



In c 



e of 



this he obtained the honourable andpre- 
testimony ' that he pleased God,' 
s a reward for his preeminent pie- 
33 spared the pains of death. — 
the import of the phrase ' to 
walk with God' as used 1 Sam. 2. ^ 
,d from his bring said by Jude, v. 



inferr 



bably 10 
t Enoch acted also ir 



of righieonenesa, reproving and 
nouncing the growing impiety of 
timea, and eshotting to repentance. 
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24 Aod I Enoch walked wit 
God, and he teas nol : for Go 

25 i And Methuselah lived a 
hundred eighly and seven year) 
and begat Lamech: 









impreasiie specimen of his 
preaohing ia preserved hy the apostle 
Jude, from which it appeara thni ihe 
docuine oCthe secaiid advent of Christ, 
(he resurrection of the dead, and a 
judgment (D come, were taught, though 
soniBwhac obscurely, in the very earli- 
est ages of tha wotld. — Wonderful as 
nms the event of the translation of a 
living man to the vrorld of glory, we 
Anow of nothing in the revealed pur- 
poses of God to forbid the occurrence 
esof the like kinii 



prov ded there w 



other 



Ehjih, a 



i >[ thc«orld, 



aihsequ nliy conferred upon 

reasvins and the words of the apoaila 
1 Cor 15 El make it certain that the 
whole human race stiall not fait asle^ 
m death, hut that a portion of mankind 
shall be transferred to the abodes of 
bliss without undergoing dissolution. 
Thia is to talte plai« under the seventh 
apocalyptic trumpet, and if there be 
any certainly in prophetic chronology 
we are now living under that trumpet, 
or close upon its borders. If then such 
an event is to be antii^paled hereafter, 
and that without contravening the gen- 
eral law, that <it is appointed for all 






tknow 



why it may not take ph 
though we have no positive evidence 
that it will.— It may be remarked that 
Enoeh was colempotary with Adorn 
308 years— with his aon Methuselah | 
10* 



26 And Methuselah lived after 
he begat Liimech seven hundred 
sighty and two years, and begtU 
sons and daughters: 

27 And all the days of Melhti- 
selah were nine hundred siity 
and nine years ; and he died. 

23 TI And Lametjhlivedan hun- 
dred eighty and two years, and 



300 years— with Seth, Enos, Cauian, 
Mahalaleel, and Jared during his whole 
Ufe-and that he was translated 57 
years after the death of Adam, 69 years 
before the birth of Noah, and in ihe 
year of the world 9ST. It has been 
suggested as highly probable that some 

der to conlirm their faith in the pros- 
pect of another and an immortal life, 
as well perhaps as to Intimate to then 
the manner in which sinless man would 
in process of time have been disposed 
of under the first covenant, had it not 
been for the effects of the ^11. But 
from the peculiar phraseology in which 
his removal is described, v. 24, we in- 
cline to the opinion that it was not vis- 
ible. IT Begat sons OTUi daughters. 

Prom which tt plainly appeara that a 
slate of celibacy is not essential to a 
life of the most devoted and preemi- 

24. And hi wtis not, for God took 
him. Was not found ; was missing g 
had disappeared from human view. 
The expression implies somelhuig very 
peculiar in the manner of his removal 
In some mysterious way he had he- 
come no longer an inhsbitanl of this 
world, and as he is not said like the 
rest of the patriarchs lo hav^ diedj tho 

does not clearly assert it, that he must 
have been exempted from the common 
lot of humanity in making hisexitfrom 
the earth. This ia made absolutely cet- 
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29 And he called his name 
Noah, saying, This same sliall 
comfort us Roncerning our work 
and ioil of our hands, because of 
llie ground " which the Losd hath 



[S. [B. C. 2948 

30 Arid Laraech lived after ha 
!gul Noah five hundied ninety 

and five years, and hegal sons and 

31 And all the days of Lamech 



tain by the inspired declaralion, Heb. 
[1. B, that 'by favh Enoch waa trana- 
latsd that he should noi aee death.' 
The Chaldee ireraion renders the pas- 
sage, 'He appeartd not, and yet the 
Lord killed him not.' 

29. CaUed his name Noah, saying, 
&e. Tbe original terms for Noah (n] 
noacit, rest) and comfort [um nahham, 
to comfort or refresh) bavo so much re- 
BBinblnnce to each otbor that we are 
probably to regard tlis language as an 
inatencB of that paranomaaia, or play 
upon words, which is of such frequent 
oeeunence in the aaored writers, and of 
which a striking parallel ia lo be noted 
Gen. 9. 27. The name was doubtlesa 
beaiowedby the prompting of theepiril 
of prophecy. Butinwhal predsB sense 
the predicuon was to be fullilled in No- 
ah, is a point not very eaaily determin- 
ed. The opinion of Bp. Sherlock is that 
the curse upon the earth InHiclcd in 
consequence of Adam's sin bad, in 
connection tvith the progressive in. 
crease of corruption and crime, been 
growing more and more severe ewer 
since the fall, so (hat the work and 
toil necessary lo raiae from the ground 
a siifBment sustenance for life bad be- 

And he supposes that tbe words of La- 
mech refer to a general ejpectalion 
that by the intervonlion or inslrumen- 
tality of some dislingulahed personage 
the rigour of the curse was to be great- 
ly abated, and the earlh restored in a 
measure to its primitivs fertility and ease 
of cultivalioQ. ThiaperBonagehe 
cciTOB lhntLBinech,underdivineBU) 
tion, recognised in his new-bom r 
and bestowed upon him a name i 






with the fact. The prediction 



thus underatood hi 



ishasbeei 



ilied by the 
from the time of the flood was in a 
)d degree restored from the curse laid 
. in il at the fall, and is still enjoyii^ 
iha effect of the bleasing bestowed op- 
Noah. Very specious objections 
ly doubtless bs urged against this 
w of the subject, yel if the predic- 
n be construed as nnnouudng a 
gradual amdirrrolion of the state of 
the earth to be effected through this 
lapse of many agea, the proposed inter- 
on may be considered aa less lia- 
exception. For it ia certain that 
of ihs arts and impla- 

fbandry, and the improve- 
menls made by one age upon another 
in everydepartmenl of agriculture, have 
rendered ^0 toil andworkofmen'shands 
less and less biirdenaomc Bytbeartot 
tamingand managing the beasts of tlie 
field, and pressing them into our service 
— a prerogative especially secured in the 
grant made through Noah, chap. 9. 2 
—the most laborious part of the vtork is 

far recovered. By ihe improvements 
also which in later times have reaulted 
from an investigation of tbe laws of 
morion and a deileroua applieatiot) of 
the mechanical powera, one man can 
now perform with ease what formerly 
surpassed the united efforts of many, 
and a great part of the labour of hfe 
has been thrown back upon inanimate 
matter ils^f. In a 



lothet 
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were seren hundred seventy and 
seven years; and he died. 

32 And Noah was five hun- 
dred years old : and Noah begat 
■ SherOj Ham, " and Japheth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
'JD it came to pass. »when 
men hegan lo multiply on Ihe 
face of the earth, and daughters 
3 born unto them. 



change was to be brought aboi^t, but 
merely aa a destined medium, appoint- 
ed lo acta conapiououa part in the train 
of events which should iaaue in such a 
result.— After all, (he above BUggeaiJons 
are thrown out in the lack of any 
thing more satiafectoty in atplanation 
of the reason assigned by Lamech for 
the bealowinent of the name Noah up- 

32. And Noah begat Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. That is, began to be- 
get; for hiB three eons ware not all 
begotten or born in one year. Of 
ihese, Japhelh was undoubtedly the 
aldesi, and therefore born in the five 
hundredth year of Noah's hfe. And 
as Shem begat Arphaxad two years af- 
ter the flood when he was ona hundred 
years old, ch. 11. 10, he must have 
bean born about two years after Ja- 
phelh, that is to say, when his father 
was five hundred and two. Yet as 
Ham is invariably named between the 
other two, we incline to tne belief that 
he was born between them, though of 
ihe predse time of his birth we are not 
informed. Shem is named first from 
bia superior dignity as the progenitor of 
the oliurch and of Christ, and perhaps 
from hia obtaining the birthright, though 
this is not menlioned in the history. In 
like manner, Abel is named before 
Cain, Jacob before Eaau, and Isaac be- 
fore lahmacl. He is called &ft™, 
which sigoifiea a name, becauae the 
name of God and the dislinclum that 
accruedfiom it, was always to remain 
in hia posterity till He should come out 
of hia tolna whose name waa to be 
aboveevery name; ao in putting Shem 
first, Christ was ig effect putfirst, who in 
all things must have the preeminence. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. Andil come to pass, &.C. A mote 

sact rendering of the two first verses 

1 the following ;— 'And ic came to pass 

Vfhen men began to multiply on the 

face of the earth, that daughters were 

bom unto (hem. And the sons of God 

« the daui[hlers of men that they 

ire fair,' &e. The same conatruclion 

the oripnal occurs 1 Sam. 13, 23. 

Josh. IT. 13. 2 Kings 3. 5, in all which 

cases 'and' is rendered 'that.' If 

When men began to muffip(i/. Men 
had multiplied long before tliis, for it was 
ihove 1500 years amce Ihe crea- 
the meaning thei'efore is, when 
the human race had greatly iniiUiplied. 
when [he Adam began to multi- 



ply.' That 



rupt n 
:nt degr. 






arly t 






This appears from theh being 
dislingulahed from the 'sons of God' 
in Ihe ensuing verse, who although by 
nature equally the heirs of 
yet being deacended from 



1 the 



■the 



of 11 






Lord was called,' ai 
previous chapter. ' 
aacred writer is to 
founlain-head that ui 
cy and corruption of manners whicl 
resulted in bringing the deluge upon thi 
world of the ungodly. From his state 
ment it is plain that it commenced u 



lawful connect 
the righteous i 
there had not 






n the aced of 
the wicked. 'If 
deep a deluge of 
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IS of God saw 
n that Ihejr i 



^n tberc liad been none of the waters. 
From whence (Eien was this supcrtluiiy 
of iniquity 1 Whenec^ butfrom tlie un- 
equal yolta with infidels. These mar- 
f.agBB (lilt not beget men bo much as 
wicltedness ; from hence religious hus- 
bands both lost their piety, and gained 
a rebellious and godless generalion.' 
Bp. Hall. 

2. TliesonsDfGoii.Heb.D'^riil* "^Hn 
sons qf the Elokim. Chal. 'sons of 
the eminent ones.' That is, the de- 
scendants of Seth, Enos, and the oth- 
er pious patriarcha who were separated 
' from Ihe posterity of Cain and formed 
the visible church. The appellation 
no doubl has reference lo Gen. 4. 26, 
where the same class of persons are 
said to be 'called by the name of the 
Lord ;' i. e. to be the sous and servants 
of God in contradistinction from oih- 
s, the seed of Cain, whi 



called ' 1 



Thet 



n Elotdn 



lally applied to persons of dislin- 
gulahed eminence in place or power, 
such aa judges, magistrates, &c. but is 
here probably used to denote a distinc- 
tion of a inorai kind, such as resulted 
from their likeness lo God, ihsir main- 
laws. The persons designated included, 
it may be presumed, all, or nearly all, 
those enumeratedin the preceding chap- 
ter as forming Ihe hne of the faithful 
from Selh to Noah, who though pious 
and devout themselves, ware yet iinfbr- 
tanale m (heir children, l^uy unhap- 
pily swerved from the precepts in which 
they had been trained, forsook the 
counsels of their lathers, related the 
etricCnesa of iheir walk, and, yielding 
gradually to lemptation, formed unhal- 
lowed connections with the worldly and 
profane, and thus opened the floodgates 
of a universal corruption of morals. 
IT Saia Oie daughters of men. Re- 



garded vrilh a luatflil eye, as Eve m 
the forbidden fruit. Heb. 'daughft 
' ■ ■ ■ That is, daughter 



profani 



and u 



!e of C 



of 



old Adam, si 
nothing in them but the nature of men, 
fallen men, who had last the image of 
Crod and minded only earthly things. 
Thus, I Cor. 13. 3, 'Walk ye not as 
mm7'i. e. as carnal unregenerate men. 
——IT ITuy took Ihcm leieee qf all 
loAicft they chose. Or, Heb. ' which they 
liked or loved.' The original for ' choose" 
often has the sense of liking, diligM- 
ing in, being pleased with. Thus isa. 
14. 1, ' For the Lord will have mercy on 
Jacob, and will yet choose Israel ;' i. e. 
wdl yet delight in. So the phrase 'my 
chosen,' Iso. 42. I, is interpreted 'my 
beloved," Mat. 12. IS. Comp. Zech. I. 
17.— 3. 2. Prov. 1. 29.-3. 31. En- 
snared by Ihe beauty of these &ir 
daughters of men, and overloolting ev- 
ery higher consideration, tliey'rushed 
thoughtlessly into the most dangerous 
connections. Instead of giving reason 
time to deliberate and weigh the conse- 
quences, they surrendered themselves 
to the impulses of a headstrong pas- 

strance took all that Ikey chope, choos- 
ing only by the eye and in obedience lo 
their corrupt atFections; and perhaps 
a govern ihemselves by the 
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Soch unequal yokings have always 
been among the most fruitful sources of 
evil, and upon no conduct of his people 
is the sump of the divine displeasure 
more unequivocally set than upon this. 
See Deut. 7. 3, 4, 2 Cor. G. 14. 1 Cor. 
7. 39. Professors of religion in marry- 
ing both themselves and then- ehiWren 
should, as a general rule, make con- 
science of keeping within the bounds 
of profeBflion. 'The bad will sooner 
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3 And the Lord said, 'Mv man, " for Chat he also is flesh: 
Spirit shall not always strive with yet his days shall be aa hundred 
and twenty years. 



comipt the good than the good reform 
the bad. Those that profess [hem- 
eeties tbe children of God should not 
marry wiilioul his consent, which they 
have not if t>iey join in affinity with his 
enemieB.' Jfenry. 

3. Tfte Lord said ; L e. to himself pur- 
posed, resolved. ^ My Spirit sAoii 

not always strive vnUi man. Hsb. 
^^^-l N> «Wi not judge, I e. contend in 
judgment, aa the word aignifieB Ecel. 6. 
10, 'Nather may he contend (pi) 
with him tlmt ia mightier than he.' Aa 
it he should soy, 'My Spirit shall not 
perpetually te^ up the process of judg- 






ThiB acceptation of the original 



howevi 






rord, 



nation.' The andent vereione vary 
conaiderahly in thtar mode of render- 
tag. The ttr. tranalotas it, ' My Spirit 
ahall not continue in these men.' Chal. 
'This evil generation shall not coutini 
before nie for ever, because they a 
fiesh, and Ihar worita most wicket 
and an end shall be 
on hundred and tw 
haps they may be 
Seplufl^nl transiators appear to have 
taken ilie ori^nal ■JIT' yadon as a ver- 
bal derivation from the noun yii neden, 
aeluaJk: so that the tme aenae will be, 
'My Spirit shall not for ever be en- 
diealhtd in man;' that is, The vital 
breath with which I taspired him shall 
not for ever animate its shealh of ciay. 
This phraseology is somewhat striking- 
ly illustrated by the following lines 
from a Persian historian said to have 
been spoken by a philosopher to Alex- 
ander the Great. 



authority, though adopted by Pagninus 
and favoured by Grouus. The render- 
which we have given above ia by 
the moat probable, implying that 
spirit of God speaking by the mm- 
y of such prophets as Knoch and 
Noah, »a well as by his inward opera- 
~ ins on the conscience, should not at 
lys strive lo bring men to repentance, 
parallel mode of speech we find Neb. 
9. 30, 'Yet many years didst tViou for- 
bear them, and testiliedsi against them 
by thy Spirit in Oiy prophets: yet 
would they not ^ve ear.' The lan- 
guage plainly implies that ample time 
and opportunity had been already af- 
forded for ihia purpose, ' the long-suf- 
fering of God had waited,' but ell to 
no effect, and now an end is delormined 
to the divine forbear 



ii shall 



otalteiti 
itdy exe- 



limited respite i; 
which, once expired, no feriher indtd- 
gence shall be shewn. 



i,ajid (town comes the thunder- 
-a^per. 

ago should be viewed in con- 
rith I Pet. 3. 19—20, from 
I learn that it was no other 
Spirit of Oiriet that through 
the in Blru mentality of tho pious patri- 
archs preached to the disobedient spirilB 
of the old world. We may beremtad- 
ed by the narrative (1.) That nothing 
more effectually Brieves the Spirit of 
God than fleahiy lusts. (2.) Every 
fresh indulgence of sin is a new resist- 
ance against God'eatrivmga. (3.) When 



which V 
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4 There were giants in the 
earlh in those days; and also af- 
ter ihai, when the sons of God 



the Spirit of God ia rosieted, his calls 
become lesa and leaa sensible, till he 
ia finally quilB withdrawn. (4.) When 
God Birirea no mare, ihen men rush 
headlong into sin and tuin. How much 
reason have we all to pray, 'Lord, tnke 

not thine Holy Spirit from ua," 

VjeWlhathealeoaJkslt. Chal. 'for 
that [hey are Heeh, and their worhs 
evil.' Had Iha sons of God kept them- 
selves separate, and preserved iheh pu- 
rity, God wonid have spared ihe world 
for their sakeB, but lliey mingled to- 
gether, and became in efieel one people. 
God, therefore, seeing they had become 
virlually one, called them all by one 
name, and that is man (ms Adam), 
wilhoul distinction, and in giving the 
reason why his Spirit should not al- 
ways strive with man, spGciaL reference 
is had to theh having hecome degenet- 
ale. It was ' for that he oiso, or Ihese 
also, were flesh' i i. e. evon his own 
professing people, those who had been 
denominated and deemed the 'sons of 
God,' e-ecn tho) too had beeoma fleshly, 
corrupt, profligate. The original ie 
peculiarly emphatic, as if such a result 
would not have been to be wondered at 
in regard lo the Cainites, but that it 

grei that the piouaslockofSeth should 
have thus greivously apoalalised ; but 
seeing that they had in fact joined 
themaelvea to the opposite party and 
become the promoters of the general 
iniquity, they must eipect nothing else 
than to share in the bitter consequences. 
Men are worse than others just in pro- 
protion as t hoy oiighi lobe belter, and are 

dealt wth accordingly. H Yet his 

diajs shall be an hundred and ticenly 
years. The allotted term for repent- 
ance before Ihe day of vengeance should 



men, and they hare children to 
ihem : the same became mighly 
men, which were of old, men ot 



B. God will BO temper hjs judg 

ts with mercy, and afford the wn- 

!uch warnings and such opponuni- 

of securing his favour, that the 

judgment wben il cornea shall find 

him without excuse. Let us hear then, 

and fear, and break off our sins by 

4. TTitre were giatita in Ihe earlh in 
these days, A term descriptive proba- 
bly not so much of great strength and 
stature as of great cruelty, rapine, and 
violence; though the firal, aa a second- 
ary sense, may still be included. Heb. 
B'^^Q] n^ilim.faUert, L e. apoalates 
Jailen from God and the true religion, 
and by violence and cruelty Jailing 
upon iheh lellow-men, injuring their 
persons, and invading their rights; 






s, tyran 



■B of 



and elsewhere termed Anaki^ Reph- 
aim, Gibborim; thus Nimrod, Gen. 
10. S, is called Oibbor ; i. e. a mighty 
one, a giant. By the Greeks, this ^ass 



A_Gigan 



noftkee. 



words, fflgnifyiiig lobeb 
a term from which we learn both the 
oiTgin and the import of the English 
word ' giant' The ^nls of the an- 
cient mythology are fabled lo have 
sprung from the earth, from some bro- 
ken traditions respecting these ante<)i- 
luvian Bpoststea, who in the acnae of 
bang earthly, sensual, vile, despising 
heavenly things, might be justly de- 
nominated 'earth-born." There are 
more frequent alluaons to them in the 
original Scriptures than aie obvious in 
our translation, or any other. Thus, 
Prov. 9. 18, speaking of the young man 
enticed into the abodes of the adulter- 
ous woman, 'He knowelh not that 
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5 T[ And Gi>D saw thai iht 
wickedaess of man was great it 
the earlh, and thai every 'imagi- 



Ihc dead (Beb. ihe gianls, tile Reph- 

sidor thai it was by this sin thai llie 
renowned rebels before the flood piir- 
ished, and [hat lie is in danger of meet- 
ing thBHama fete. Prov. 21. 16, -He 
that wanderelh out of tbo way of un- 
derstanding, ehall remain in the con- 
gregalion of the dead,' (Heb. of Ihe 
giants ;) i. e. shall be in immineat peril 
of being joined to that wretched aociel y. 
PfOY. 2. 18, ' The house of tlie sltange- 

to Ihe gisnta.) Again, Job 26. 5, 'Dead 
things, (Heb. the giants, Rcpiiaim,) are 
formed under the waters and the inhab- 
itants thereof.' This conveys no in- 
telligible meaning, h is probably more 
correctly rendered by the Lat. Vulgate, 
'The giants groan (Hob. shake, or 
tremble) under the waters with the 
inhabit an la thersoC The clew to iliis 
H (0 be found in ihe fecC, that it was 
this class of meti, who were buried in 
the waters of the deluge, and whose spir- 

in popular estiniai:ion, lo be imprisoned 
in tile caverns of the earth. It waa to 
these spirits that Christ, by bis Holy 
Spirit, preached during then- life^me, 
1 Peu 3. 19. Former aupposes ihat 
the Apostle James, in saying, 'The 
devils (Gr. demons, i. e. spirits qf dead 
mai) believe and tremble,' alludes to 
this very pasaago of Job. The conceit 
uf Ihe Grecian poets, that earthquakes 
ware occasioned by the attempts of the 
giants to shake olf the mountains thai 
were heaped upon ihein, owes ita origin 
lo (lie same source, viz. the traiUtiona 
respecting the Jate of (he antediluvian 
rebels, who after death were held to be 
incarcerated for their crimes in the sub- 
terranean regions of the earib. It is 
Bujipo^cl by some that no other than 



ed by the sacred writer in the lerni 
' angels," 2 Pel. 6. 4, who are often 
styled ' Elohim,'^— IT And ako qfler 
aial v^en, Stc. Heb. 'And even after 
it was so that the sons of God weni in,' 
&c. This implies that ihe result oi 
such marriages disappointed previous 
eipectation ; (hat although the 'sona 
of God' might have flattered Ihemselvoa 
with (he idea of exerting a predominant 
influience of a religions kind upon their 
VL'ives, and of begetting and rearing up a 
godly seed, yet the eiperimenl was un- 
HuccesafiiL The children when grown 
emulated not the virluca of their fethers 
but the vices of their mothers, and ihua 

the race of friaii(s was perpeliialed. 

ir Tlic sams became mighty mm, laAicft 
were qf old, men qfrcnoum. Heb. 
Bi-Ua GibboHm and DD ^lUJN anslic 



phrai 



■s Job 3 






The words 
denote a class of men who had made 
themselves famous with after ages by 
(heir exploits, by their deeds of violence, 
robbery, andwreng. With this repute 
had thdr characters been handed down 
10 postetity. If we are not mistaken, 
the passage conveys an intimation that 
theseantediluviangiantsandheroeswere 
the principal personages of the ancien( 
heathen mythology, celebrated by 
the poets. However this may be, they 
were men that became renowned in 
papular estimation for then- deeda of 
prowess, oppression, and blood, and 
it is but liltie (o the credit of humanity 
that such characters have been Ihe prin- 
cipal tbsmes of historic record and 
worldly admiration in all ages. 

5. God BOto thai the aickedness qf 
man was great on the earlh. Every 
thing in the narrative is ao fratncd as 
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'iadicale lliejiidgiiu 



t of God in th< 
fearful _ 

The drift of Ihase words is evidenlly lo 
shi>w, that it was not from a slight 
causii or a hasly impulSB that the Aes- 
truclioti of a woild was determined 
upon- Ab the result of a dehberalGdur- 
vey, and not of a superfieiaL glance, 
God sale that the earth had become 
replete with wickedness, and 






Had til 



isof n 



been of the mere ordinary stamp, or 
had the7 been local and limited in their 
prevalence, they might have been par- 
doned; but ae it was, they were at 
oncB enormous in degree and universal 
in exwnt. What more could be neces- 
sary to justify the eitremest rigour iti 

the senlenoB of theJudgel V And 

that ermy imaginalitm, &c. Heb. 
121 i; Iks jBhale fatn-tcatum at for- 
maiion. The term is that which is 
usually applied to the work of the pot- 
ter. The language of Paul, Heb. 4. 13, 
is probably equivalent-, ' Nather is 
there any creature that is not manifest 
in his sight." Or. htcbk creaiUm, for- 
malvm, \. e. of the heart. The church 
being thus corrtipted and in a manner 
toBt 10 (he world there was nothing left 

drawn, ad ed 

pitch. T 

tobennd rs gi 

thnugli i 



Dad becom 
the very 
purposes 



Had it been drawn by ihe pen of a pre- 
judiced erring mortal il might have been 
supposed to exceed Ihe truth. But this 
is not tbe-teetimonyof man, but of God 
who Bees things precisely as they ate, 
and his tnfa I lUile declaration is, thai the 
thoughts of man were evil without ex- 
ception, without mixture, and without 

6. It repented Ihi Lard, As it is said 
lSam.I5.29, 'Theslrengih oflsrael 
will not lie nor repent ; for he is not a 
man that he should repent;' it is obvi- 
ous that we are not to ascribe to an 
immutable mhid the fickleness that 
belongs to man, nor lo suppose that the 
Jehovah was really diaap- 
led. This and similar expressions 

when lAc^ are disappointed in their 
expectations and endeavours. As a 
potter iindiiLg that a vessel which he 
has formed with the utmost care dues 
not answer the desired purpose, re- 
grets his labour, and casta out of his 
sight the worthless ohjecl, so God, ma- 
king use of language accommodated to 
our feeble apprehensions, represents 
himself as repotting and being grieved 
at heart that he had beatowed upon 
man so much labour in vain. As a 
general rule, wherever 'repenting' is 
attributed to God, it Implies not a teal 
inward change in his feelings and pur- 
poses, but simply a change in hia dis- 
pensations towards his creatures, in 
view of some previous change in their 
conduct towards him. Thus it is said 
1 Sam. 15. 10, U, 'Then came the 
word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, 
It repentelh me that 1 have set up Saul 
to be king; for he hath turned back 
from following me, and hath not 



effect foil 



's the 



Here the 
use. 'Repentaneo 
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CHAPTER VI. 



7 Aad the Loud said, I 
de^lroy man whom I hnve created 
from the face of the earih ; both 
man and bpast, anil ihe cret 
thiog, and the fowh of the 



old d 



is Ihe 



dianging of the will; repenlB nee with 
God </io willing of II change' In this 

would lead liim lo reward and bloss ths 
obedient, would lead hira alao lo pun- 
ish [he pprveree and rebellious. The 
words before oa express, with an ener- 
gy and impressivenesa wbioh probably 
nothing purely literal could 
veyed, the exceeding einfu 
provoking nature of sin. 
7. And Ihe Lord aald. Purposed 

within himself If I vriil dcslivy. 

Heb. rtnOK 1 mU blot or loipx mil. 
The same term occurs 2 Kings, 21. 13, 
'And I will wipe {-iriTia) Jerusalem 
BB a man vApeih, (nnO'')adish| -aiping it 
(mil) and turning it npaide dowi 
How strikingly docs Ibis sel forth tl 
BRgravalion of sin, [hat i( should I 
represented as silingnishing [ha pata 
nal kindness of God lowards his crei 
ture,Dnd causing him to say as on anoth. 



Is. 27. 1 



la of 



DO undra-sianding ; iberelbre 
made them will no[ have mercy on 
Ihem, and he that formed Ihem will 
show them no favour.' Those who do 
not answer the end for which they 
were created, jusilyforfeil the existence 
which they abuse.— H Both raon and 
beatt. Heb. 'from 



wiih n 



will extend 



1. e- beginning 
the destruction unto beasla. Asthe i 
mal tribes weremadcfor man's use and 
as a kind uS ai/peaiiage [o him, [bey are 
to be involved in bis calami[i99. Man's 
sin brings ruin upon his comforts as 
well DS upon himself 'I'hus when 
Achan had transgressed , Josh. T. 24, 
in order [i> render his punish niei»[ more 

13 



for it repentelh me ihal 
made them. 

8 But '' Noah found j 
the eyes of Ihe LnBD. 



impressive lo Israel, ' his sons, and his 
daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, 
and his sheep, and his [enl, and all that 
he had,' were brought forlh and stoned 
and hurn[ with him. 

8. Noah, found grace in the eyet qf 
the Lord. Tnul ia, obtained favour. 
Cbal. 'found mercy before ihe Lord.' 
In the wors[ of umea there are siill 
some who find tavout in the sight of 
Ood, who stand up as witnesses for 
him in the midB[ of their genera[ianB, 
and upon whom his eye is se[ for good. 



n the Scriptun 
opposed toiDDT^ and to debt, Rom. II. 
6. — i. 4, the imjiarted and dislinguith- 
ing favour of Ood mus[ be recognized 
as ihe primary ground of Noah's ac- 
cepiancB. Yel ibis truth is not lo ha 
held [0 (he disparagemea[ of his own 
free, acliue, and exemplary obedience 
in Ihe discharge of every duly. Upon 
the character of Noah here given we 
may observe, thai while it is punful (a 
find bat one family, nay, i[ would at 



iiof al 






itood firm 
ivil day, yet it ia pleaaant to find one 
upright man ih a generation of [be un- 
godly, whose conduct would shine the 
brighter when contrasted wi[h that of 
the world about him. It is a great 
r to be fsiiblul among the faith- 
Wlth all our helps from the soci- 
ety of good men, we find it sufficiently 
difficult lo keep on our way ! bulforan 
individual to set his face against the 
whole cuirenl of public opinion and 
quires and implies great 
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B If These are the generatioDs and perfect in his generations, 
of Noah: i Noah was a just man, and Noah ' walked with GoJ. 



by 01 



ir, encouraging 



glod oul from the rest when the world 
was ta be dsairoyed. If he had perish- 
ed wiih (he world, God could indeed 
have taken him to hlmaelf, and all 
would have baen well wilh him; but 
tlieii there would have been no publie 
eipreasion of what he loved, as well as 
of what he hated. 

Hebr. Scriptures, the first ParaehS, or 
great aeclioQ of Ihe Law, i. e. ihe por- 
tion appointed lo be read on the Sab- 
bath in (he Jewish aynagoeuea, Acta, 
15. 21. The five books of Moses were 
divided by the Jews into flfty-fbur sec- 
lions, because, in their intercalated 
years, by a month being added, there 
were fifty-four Sabbatha ; hut in other 
years tliey reduced them to fifly-lwo 
by joining two together Thus the 
reading of the whole Law was comple 
ted in tlie course of a year In the 
lime of the Maccabees who leskred 
the reading of the Law after it had 
been suspended by the pcrsecutiona of 
Antiochiis Epiphanas a correspondtufc 
number of sectioiia from the Prophets 
were read in conned on the Law form 
ing the first lesaon, and the Prophela 
the second. This was practised in the 
times of the Apostles, as may be seen 
Acta, 13. 15. Of this usage the Hebrew 
doctors write, 'It is a common custom 
throughout all Israel that they finish 
wholly the Lowm one yaari beginning 
on the Sabbath which is after the Feast 
ot Tabernacles at the first stc^on of 
Gianbiia, (thence called ' Bereahilh ;') 
on the second Sabbath at 'These ate 
the geuerallona of Noah,' oh. 6. 9 ; on 
the third, at 'The Lortl said unto Abra- 
ham, ch. 12. I i BO they read and go on 
in this order till they linve endrd the 
Law at the P'easI of Tabornaolea.' 



9. Tht seneraRmB of Noah. Thai 
ia, Ibe matters of record relating It 
him, the character he sustained end the 
events which happened to him. See 

on Gen. 37. 2. If A just man and 

ptifeol in his generalioBe, Thai IS, up- 
light and sincere among iheinenof iha 
age in which he lived, the original word 
for 'generations' being difTerenl from 
that (rmblr) in the preceding clause. 
Whether this charaoler of Noah is in- 
troduced here aa the Teason or the effect 



of di 



10 determine ; 



I howf 



nial to hia worth. He ia the first man 
whom the Scriptures call JLisl, though 
doubtless not the firat who utaa so. In 
a legal aense, a just man is one ihst 
doalh good and sinneth not; but aince 
the lall no such man has e):i9ted upon 
earth, save the man Christ Jeaus. If 
any man is now so denominated il is in 
the sense in which the Scripturee use 
the term when they represent ihe just 
as living by faith. Such was the lifeof 
Noah, as it la expressly said of him, 
Heb. II. 7, that he ■ become an heir ot 
the ligbteousness which is by faith ;'and 
the faith by which ha was justified be- 
fore God operated, as it always will, lo 
render him just before men. But he 
waa no! only j"us( or righieaas, he was 
also per/tct in. his generalirms (Heb. 
D-^aniamimjucnolperfectintheaenso 
of sinleas, but sincere, simple, upright, 
having respect to all God's comniand- 
menla, and like Caleb fallowing the 
Lord fuSb). Christian perfecuon is nol 
absolute freedom (tvim sin, but evan- 
gelicalintegrityi a perfection implying 
completetiesa of jiarle rather than of 
dfigTfiCs, in the renewed character : and 



i opposed to 



underi 



load by V 
\ialily and hy- 
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10 And Noah begar three so 
' Shein, Ham, and japlietli. 

11 The enTth also was corn 
" before God ; and the earth w 
■fliJed wilhvLolenee. 



12 And God °lool[<-d upon ihe 
iarlh, and behold, il wos corrupt: 
for all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the eaith. 



sticcre profession. Aa (he lerm is s 
ftv^qaently upplied todifTi^rent individii 
nib in the Old Testainenc and the pot 
Beuiion of ihe characler bo frequently 
enjined in the New, there 
douht that pM/teiion, in ihe scriptural 
aenwof the term, ia actually atts in a- 
Bble, and ought lo be an object of more 
anxious solicitude aniong Christiana 
than it usually ia,— IT WaUrid laith 
Ood. The same that is said uf Enoch ; 
implying his being reconciled to Ctod. 
his achnowledging him in all his ways, 
and enjoying habitual conimuninn with 
film. 

11. The eaTlhilsovmcarrupt before 
God. Heh. ' and the earth was cor- 
rupt.' The word' also' 's no f iMtous 

translation. It usually p es son e- 
Ihing supplcmentai to w a has been 
before said and closely conne d w (h 
it, but the preceding con d s no 
well allow such a sense h a d he 
probability is, it wns emp ved ope 
vent the twofold 



The lit 






ing, though lacking in enphi 
have been better.— By the first 'earth' is 
undoubtedl y meant (As inAotiionto of ihe 
earth, and by the 'corrupdon' char- 
ged upon them is intended a inoral 
degeneracy^ Ihongh the word is fre- 
qnenlly employed in Ihe sense Of ■ph.ys- 

ciatly applied to that kind of cOT-rujiCtit^ 
or depraving the worship of God 
which consists in introducing iddatry. 
as in Ex. 32. 7. Deut. 32. 5. Judg. 3. 
19 ; and ' the people's doing comifUy,' 
a Chron. 27. 2, is elsewhere esplainej, 
aiQngs, 15, 36, by then- 'sacrifjang 



and burning incense in the high pla- 
ces.' This llagranl wickedness was 
perpetrated 'before God,' i. e. openly, 
publicly, without disguise, to his very 
face, as it were. Gen. 10. 9.— 17. 1. 

IT Was filed wilh violence. Heb. 

'violent wrong-' Chal. 'rapines, or 
robbei^es;' i. e. injurious and cruel deal- 
ing towards men ; whereas the 'corrup- 

ruption of rehgion or wickedness to- 
wards God. Or, by a eommon idiom 
in the Heb. 'nolence' may here be put 
for ' violent men.' Thus, Prov. 13. 6, 
'Wickedness overlhroweth the atnner 
(Heh. [l»an (fte rin).' 2 Kings, 34. 14, 
* None remained save the poorest sffft 
(Heb. T/Jn tti porerly) of the land.' 
J SO. 31, 'Behold, I am against thee, 
O liat inoat proud (H^. XiT! O pride).' 
T B degeneracy, therefore, which had 
commenced in the domenlte, gradually 
e ended itself lo iha cinij, and finally 
o the Teligious, slate of the world. 
The springs of domestic and social life 
being poisoned, the tender ties of blood 
" ■ iolaied, quarrels, intrigue^ 
robberies, and murders 
pervaded the abodes of men. Thefear 
if God and a due regard to our fellow- 
nen ere closely connected ; and where 
he one is given up, the other will 
loon follow. Indeed it appears to be 
the flied decree of the God of provi- 
that when men have cast olThis 
iear they shall not long continue in 
ith another. He has only 



^t the 



of r 



Eiud the eitect will surely follow. 

12, God laoked upon Uu earth. The 

universal violence and eorrup^otj which 

overspread the earth, attracted the no- 
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13 And God ?aid unto Noah, 
r The end of all fle-h is come be- 
fore me ; for the earth is filled 
wilh violence through tliem : i and 



tice of heaven. God Itnowa at all 
tiinea what if dujng in our world, but 
hia looking upon the earth denotes a 
spedal observance of it, aa though he 



bad in 






onditiun. Ps. 33. IJ. TT All Jlesli 

had cirrru])lsd its way. All mankind ; 
called 'liesh'from their frailly, Is. 4a 
5, 6, but more Bapecially from the cor- 
ruption and carnalily of ilieir unregeii- 
erate Slate. Gen. 6. 3. By their 'way' 
is meant not only their religiim or 
/flit/i, Acta, 18. 25, 26—22. 4. 3 Pet. 2. 
2, but also (hen- mojiner«,eontiut:i| course 
qf We- Thua Ibe ' way of Cain' Jude, 






>, the 



of Balaam' for anutoasness, 3 Pel. 2. 
15, and so in other coses. In allusion 
probably to this lan^iuage it is said in 
Job, ch. 22. IB, 16, ' Hast ihoa marlied 
ate old viiai which wicked men haue 
trodden '! Which were cut down out 
of time, whose foundation was over- 
flown wilh a flood T i. e. wilh ihe wa- 
ters of the general deluge. Compare 
Luke, 17. 27. 

13. 77« end qf o« Jl^A is com* 6e- 
Jbre me. A twofold import seeniB to 
be couched in these words; first, thai 
the end, thatia, [he completion, the ful- 
ness, the consummalion of all fieslili- 
ness, had coins before God. In other 
worda, human corruplion had reached 
iis utmost height. Viewed in this light 
the ensuing words are exegetical of the 
firal cinuse, and this is laboured by the 
fact thai the original word for 'end'(H«b. 
Yp) is frequently so naed in the Scrip- 
tures, as well as the Gr. riTtos by which 
it is translated. Thus Jer. Bl. 13, 
'Tliine end is come, (even) thcmeflsuro 

reached the utmost summit of thy de- 



i:S!3. [B. C. 3418. 

behold, I.will destroy them with 
thy earth. 

14 1[ Make Ihee an ark of go- 
pher-wood : rooms slialt tliou 
make in the ark. and shalt pilch 
it within and without with pitch. 



ares. Ecul. 12. 13, 'Letus hear ihe 
coachision fp of the whole matter;' 
i. e. the summing up, the substance. 
Rom. 10. 4, ' Christ is (he end of the 
law for righteousness i' i. e. the perfec- 
tion, 'the consummBlioii, of the law. 
So often elsewhere. In such cases, 
however, the subordinate idea of ftmeor 
termination of time is often, perbdpa 
usually, involved j and ftom this arises 
the second and more generally received 
sense of ibis passage, viz. thai ihe de- 
creed end of all men (excepting Noah) 
had come before God ; the allolled 
term of 120 years was now upon the 
point of expiring, and the universal ds 
praviiy was to be visited with condign 
punishment. Comp. Ezek. 7. 2— C 

Amos, B. 3. H I will destroy them. 

Heb. nTI0>3 am corrupting L e. 
about to corrupt or destroy. The pres- 
ent participle both in Heb. and Gr. has 
often a fulure import. In the furmer 
verse, ' corrupt' had the sense of cor- 
TUptlng iiy ein ; here, that of comtpt- 
ing by punislimertt, or in other words, 
of deslToying. A parallel distinction 
occurs, Rev. U. 8, 'Thai thou sliouldst 
destroy Ihem thai destroy the earth j' 
Gr. ' 'That thou shouldst corrapl them 

Ihatcomipi Ihe earth.' IT Witii the 

earth. Or Heb. 'even ihe. earth;' thus 
identifying ' the earth' with its inhabi- 
tants, according to a common idiom of 
(he Scriptures, and giving us a clew to 
the real mesnuig of the word 'earth' 
in numberless instances, pariioularly in 
ihe prophets. Gr, ' I destroy ihem 
and the earth,' i. e. probably, ' ecai the 
ear lb.' 

H. Mote Ihee an ark. Heb, rati 
tebath. The original word which oc- 
curs only here and Ex. 2. 3, where it is 
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I?5 



applied to the ark of bulrushes in • 
Moses was laid, is diSisrenl from Ihe 
term used for (lie '»rk of ihe covenant 
(ITIN iron) Ex. 25. 10. But in thi 
Greek the same term (iiyJwrnt kibalos) 
signifying a hollaie chcs' is applied to 
both. Comp. Heb. 11. 7, willi 9. 4. 
As to the form of (he arit, there is much 
linion among commen- 



the water, it is not nacessar y to sup- 
pose it to have beeti modelled like the 
hull of a modern ship, or placed in a 
sort of boat, as in the common figures. 
We may be content with the aimpis 
idea given in the test, whicli b that of 
an enormaus oblong box or Oal bot- 
(unicd wooden house, divided into three 
storlea, and apparently with a sloping 
roof Had it been built fr ' \ 

with a curving bottom like a ship, it 
conlrl not well have rested on the dry 
[and after the Hood withont falling 
upon one side or other to the Jmmii 
peril of all its inmates. Moreover, 
clear lliat 



lood affranJcin- 



either m 



r sails; 



that i 



all thE 

still greater trial of Noah's faitb. The 
most tjioderate statement of its dimen- 
sions makes the ark by far ibe largest 
vessel ever made to float upon the wa- 
ter, as will appear li'ora Ihe statements 

below. IT Qf gopher-wood. Heb. 

"Ita '•TS otse gop^"", probably trees or 
rather lojuda qf piivh, i. e. such as the 
pine, fir, cypress, turpentine, ced^ir, and 
other trees of a pitcliy kind adapted to 
the purpose of ship-budding. It ta 
doubtful whether "iS3 gopher ts the 
name of any paHicitfor species of tree i 
if it were, usual analogy would seem 
lo require that it ^oald be in the plu- 
ral, like D^IIK ■'ST tBood t(f csdar- 
Ireee, ft-'ETQ ''23' mourf of Jlr-tTtes, 
CiatJsbs '■'S'P inaod qf atmug-treea. 
This is the common and almost uni- 
form phraseology. On iha other hsnd 



we find ri;isb '^'ZV « 

aoidofoU, i. e. wood producing, oil j 
and in like manner, we take ^D3 "^25 
lo signify laood of pilch, or in other 
words as a geiferal term for any Itind 
of resinous wood suitable for the pur- 
pose. If any particular species of Irea 
of this descriptioti be intended more 
than another, it is probably (hecyprtsi 
Gr. {•vwpiiKrat kuprissos), as the radical 
nd nD3) in the 
(■reek and Hebrew words are the sam^ 
eypriiSB is eminently distin- 
guished for iia durability and the pow- 
of resisting Ihe injuries incident lo 
her kiiida of wood, while its resinous 
operlies would tend to render it 
ipenetrable lo water. Being a very 
impact and heavy kind of wood, and 
become w 



;huaedin iheci 



nof 



coffins among the Athenians, and of 
mummy-caaes among the Egyptians. 
It is said loo that the gates of St. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome, which lasted 
from the timeof Constantine to Ihato/ 
Ei;gene the fourth, that la (o say, eleven 
hundred years, had in that period aaf- 
fered no decay. This tree, Iherefore, if 
would seem to have the besi title 
le credit of having furnished the 
rial for the ark, though il is highly 
probable that different kinds of pitchy 
wood would be employed 

parta of Ihe siruelure. 

V Rooms shall Ihau maJre in Ihe ark. 
s; metaphorically ap- 
plied lo the numerous cells, cabins, or 
II apartments into which the inte- 
of the ark was laid out. ChaL 
Comp. Joh 29. 18. Oaaa. 
1, where the word occurs in the sense 

aldwdling-places. V PUchU wUh- 

aid ■ailhoal viUh pilch. Heb. 
1023 mSD kaphartabakkopher, Ihou 

iacoating. The Hafa. 

^B3 kopher, closely related in sound 
■15J gopher above, as well 
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15 And this j"s Vih fasMm 
which thoj shllt mnke it of: TIk 
length of the atk skoM be three 
hundred t^ubitit, the brendlh of it 
G% cubits, and the height of it 
thirty cubits. 






"iCJ gofda-ith, sulphi 
ladetiotesotnekindofhi 
which from its 
pliable qualities wae yell ai 
emeariiiii over the ark and cioeing every 
chink snii crevice. Acoa ' 
oier the inaide and aulsidi 
beSHlea producmg a whol 
would make it perfucily ivater-pruoK 
and Urn irion; eo as the substance itself 
would prabably be con^nuRliy acquii 



18 A window shalt thou make 
to (he ark,and in a ciibil shaluhou 
finish it above ; and (he duor oi 
the atk shall thou set in the side 
thereof: lejiA lower, second, and 
third stories shalt thou make it. 

ships of the line of the largest class, 
which upon a very moderale compuia- 
capable of carryine 20,000 m 



viih i 






I for i 






.city 



ndhan 



i. The 



nat word ^; 5 kopher is worlhy of 
islheparcntof our English word 
ind from its root IDS baphar 



whence the noun itself in almost 



other 



nthe] 












dared 'atonen 
useof the term in this oonne 
have supposed that wa are to recognise 
in the ark thus covered a designed em- 
blem of the church, the ark of salva- 












implion, besides 18O0 
pieces 01 cannon. As all the various 
dislincl speeicH of four-footed Bnimals 
may be reduced to Iwo hundred or Iwo 
hundred and fifty, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubled, that the ark would 

these, of birds, insects, and eight hu- 
man beings, with the requisile supplies 
of food frira year. Indeed the truth is, 
as Ep. Wilkins has observed, ' thai of 
the two, it is much more difficult 10 
assien a number and bulk of creatures 
necessary to answer ilie capacity of 
(he ark, than to find sufficient room 
for the several species of animals al- 
ready known lu have been there.' The 
objection therefore somelimes urgiid, 
that the ark was incapable of affording 
Bccommodatton to its alleged inmates, 
falls to the ground. — According ei 






rath. 



15. The laigth qf Hie ark shaU I 
three hundred cubits^ &c The ar 
therefore, was by far the largest floa 
ing edifice ever boms iipuii the water 
There is some doubt as to the kind 
cubit bore alluded to ; whether it wc 
ihe common cubit of «ghtfleD inches 1 
the sacred cubi of about three inches 
longer. But taking the shortest of ihe 
two, it is capable of demonstration, that 
it must have beeti been of the burden 
of 43,413 ton's. Now a firat-rate man- 
of-war is betwaen 2200 and 2300 tons ; 
the ark consequently possessed acapa- 
oily of aturago equal to that of eighteen 



ly ihe proportions of a 

16. A viindmo shalt th 
.rk. Heb. - 



makelo Ihe 



Thet 



port of this word ll is difficult to fix, as 

' occurs nowhere else bQthcre. Iftaken 

Egnify but a angle window for so 

imense a building, it exhibits a sense 

lich we may well hetatale to admit 

la a wholly different word Crom that 

used for the window (liinioion) which 

Noah is said C'. S. 6, to have opened at 

the end of furly days, and unquesiiona- 

Bnotes an eniirtly different object. 

vhat thai object was pr/dsely wo 
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nl, do 



17 'And behold, I, 
bring a flood of waters upon tht 
eardi, to destroy all flesh, where- 
it) is the brealb of life, from un- 
ler heaven : and eveiy thing that 
ia in (be earth shall die. 



r. pkio 



have nut tbe means of asa 
Tbat it was aomEWny connei 
the transmiaaion of light, appi 
both from iGBtimony of the ancient ver- 
sions and from the etymological reia- 
tiona of tlie word. lis cognate roots 
1m sakar, inta taliar, bH2 Ixahal all 
convey the idea of lights akining, splen- 
dour, and we find ins'^ yitxkor, oil, 
BO called from ita shining. Moreova 
we meet with ftiins tzahorayim sig- 
nifying noon, noon-day liglit, and oc- 
Lurring in the dual form, probably ax 
ig Iheetrora^esi, 6j-ig-/ii- 
ihe meridian, light. On (he 



18 But with thee Wfilf I estab- 



shalt come Into the ark, thou, and 
Ihy sons, and tliy wife, and thy 
sons' wives with ibee. 






r Door. 



Heb. 1 



aelf the 



whole, we takeit 



tBCallec 



mfor 



iky tighta ooiisltueied in some way in 
(heroofofthaaik, and pethaps of some 
transparent substance now unknown. 
TosumecontiivancBofthia nature may 
probabl} lie traced the conoeita of ihi) 
It Rabbins relativs to the tzohar. 



Thus 



I the' 



said, A certain predoiia stone was sua- 

p d d ' he ark, which gave light to 

h urea therein, like a brightly 

die." And the Targum of 

n presents God as saying to 

N a U thou to the Pison, and take 

h p laous atone, and place it in 

h k the diapenaation of light.' 

% cubit almlt thou finish it 

above. That is, the ark, not the win- 
dow. The Toof was to be raised in the 
middle like tluil of a house ao as admit 
of a gentle elope oti each aide. The 
elevation waa li> be one cubit above the 
horizontal planer or in other words, 
what are technically termed the kiag- 
potta supporting the lidge of (he roof 
at dtber end, were to be one cutnt in 



-e, the open space ii 

huiig; for the door 

age haa another term, oee note on 
Gen, 19. 10. The word is here doubt- 
) be taken in a collective aenai^ 
implying a number of openings in the 
■ nt storiee of the ark, designed for 
enlrancea fi>r the animals, and after- 
wards probably for theadmissiou of air 
and the discharge of ordure. As the 
ark, by its peculiar house- lilie construc- 
tion, waa adapted to float on a smooth 
sea, rather than to ride on a tempestu- 

tending this mode of ventilation. The 
apertures might ordinarily be closed by 

17. Behold 1, evm 1, do bring a food 



,. 13. ' 



nnounoemenl of the fearful resolve is 
ipealed to give it more emphasis. 
Thus when Joseph was called to inter- 
pret the dream of Pharaoh, hs observed 
concerning its being doTibled, tl 






d by 



God, and God would shortly bnng it 

' Such strong language would 
convey moreover the impression, which 
probably designed, that the ihreat- 
flood should not beowing to nat- 
ural caueee, but to the immediate agen- 
/ of omnipotence ; and it is somewhat 
imarkable that the original word here 
!od for Jlood (ii3Ja mabbul, Gr. «.r«- 

ication, to ihe general dcl-age,aolbs- 
g employed in reference to any other 
kind of inundation ; as if the spuit 
I intimate by this appiopriale 
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19 And of every living 1 
of all flesh, < Iwo of evory sort 
sbalt ihou brJTiiT i::to tlie ark, to 
keep them alive with Iht-e: they 
.shall hi; male and female. 

20 Of Ibwis after their kind 



be unique in i\i 

happen in pardculat countries, Iher 
waa nCTer to be butmtc generni delugf 
la WUk Ihec wiU 1 eslabli^ my an 
enant. Thai is, do enter with lliee int 
a Holcmn engagement, pitdging myself 
(0 ihy preservation by bringing thee 
and thine inlo (he ark. As die work 
in which Noah was now to engage 
was in itself arduons and likely to be 
attended with many Ihals aiiEing from 
the unbelief and malice of an ungodly 
workl, sUch a gracious assurance waa 
peculiarly aeaaonahle, and calculated 
greatly to animate biin in the under- 
taking. The original term rendered 
' ooventint' ^i-iS btrilh), for the moat 
part though not always, implies a 
mutual compact between two parties, 
and in this instance not only involves 
the idea of a pledge, promise, or assur- 
ance on ihe part of God, but a re-stipu- 

would in feith and obedience eonslruel 
andencnr the ark, and commit himself 
in simple trust to the keeping of a faith- 
ful providence. The matter and condi- 

lained in the ensuing verses to the 21st. 
These comprise (he ifeingi covenanted, 
and as the performance of them sup- 
poses the agency both of Gkid and 
Noah, hence the reciprocal character of 
the compact is manifest. 

19. Q/" esery living Ihing. Eaecpl- 
ing of course the tenants of (he deep. 

T Ta:o qf neery sort. Or, Heb. 

' by twos,' i. e. by pairs. There were 
to be al least two, but of the cleaii 
beasts more. Gen, ^. 2. V To keep 
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and of cattle after their kind, of 
every creeping thing of the earth 
after his kind ; two of every sort 
' shall come untQ thee, to keep 
theni alive. 



them alive icilh Uiee. Heb. mTmS 
locavse to live. Gr. i^a rpi^T^ Ihat thou 
mayestnmiri^. The precise shade ol 
meaning conveyed by Ihe original ol 
this word is often lost sight of in oui 
Itaneladon. The verb riTl lo li-ce in 
whatarelermedlhePieland Biphil con- 
jugations, which have a causatine im- 






ir the 1 

heeontiiiuedyreseTVatUm na ihe 
oration of life from a pre- 
actaal or viHuai death. 
The English word qaidcen is perhaps its 
senlative in such cases. Thus 
,6, 'The Lord killed) and 
■■ve(n-nr.y Ps. 30. 3, 'Thou 
ight up my soul from the 
grave : thou hast kqitmealive ("■atT'Tl) 
that I should not go down to the pit';' 
i.e. thou hast juicfte jied me when vir- 
tually by my unminent exposure I had 
descended lo the pit. 2 Kings, 8. 1, 
'Then spake Eliaha unto the woman, 
whose son he had reslm-ed to tjfe 
(rrrin)-' see my notes on Josh. 6. 26 
and M. 10, where this sense of the term 
is still more fiilly illustrated. Here Ihe 
word is in the Hipliilor causative form, 
and doubtless carries with it the iinpli- 
cadon, that the creatures to be kept 
alive in ihe ark were virtaally extinct 
by moans of the general judgment ol 
the deluge, and that llieir preservation 
was no other than a kind of revicat oi 
qfUfc to them. 'A life 
ihly protracted is, as it wore, a 
" " strikingly 



milar phraseology, i 
id what is then 



e Ex. 7. 1 



-IS. 



d of Pharaoh's be- 
— 1[ iS^/( corns unto 
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21 And take thou u 
all food that is eaJen, and Ihou 
shalt gather lY to iheejand it shall 
be for food for thee, and for them. 

'Aee. Probably in consequence of a di- 
rine impulse, aa the animal iribes were 
leibra brought to Adam, Gen. 2. 19. 
He was thus assured that Gi>d would 
eoileet che pmpsr frdght when lie had 
pi^ared the vessel. Though we may 
often be in the dark how things shal] 
be brought ahout, yet if we are nctln 
nnder the divine commatid, end ims 
mg upon the divine proniiae, ho wi 

bring it to pass. T To keep thei 

alive. A H^rew idiom for 'thai they 
may be kepi alive." Thus Kocl, 3. 2, 
'A limelobefiomtHBb. mii tobear 
or give birth to).' Eal. 6.6, 'And the 
king Bald unto him, VVIial shall be done 
(Hah. miDIsS nn wfta' '" tin) nnlo (he 
muD whom the king delightath to hon- 
mtV Ex.9. 16, 'That my name moj) 
M declared (Heb. "^BD la declare my 
name) throughout all the earih.' 
22. Tims did Noah, &c. Viewed 

loubtcdly one of the sublimest acts of 
:ibedience ever rendered by fallen man 
to hia Creator. The words of (he 
apostle Heb. 1!. 7, afford the only ad- 
equate solution of his condnctj 'Qy 
feilh Nosh, bang warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of 
his housB', by the which he condemn- 
ed the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith.' The 
labour and expense necessary in build- 
itig a vessel of such vast magnitude 
must have been immense; and the un- 
belief and ridiculu which the measure 
would nuturally encounter, almost be- 
yond endurance. Yet under the promp- 
Taith he engaged in tht 



for thi 



o the er 



Thou 



" Thusdid Noah ; ■ accord- 
alt ihut God uuinmanded 



undoubtedly an object of general deris- 
ion, yet he pereovered in his prepara. 
tions. The divine testimony was lo 
him in the place of all other evidence. 
He did not reoenn on the subject thai 
was revealed to him. He did not say. 
How can such a deluge be produced? 
How can it be supposed thnl a merciful 
God should exercise such severityT or, 
Huw can it be hoped, that If all the 
rest be destroyed any vessel that I can 
build will preserve me? It is prabahle 
that Mcra argued thus ; but ka believ- 
ed and acted upon the divine declara> 
tion. Had such a conduct been exhib- 
ited during the space of a few days on- 
ly, we should have b^n the less aston- 
ished at it I but when we see it contin* 
uing without inlermission or abatement 
for the lapse of more than a century, 
we are ready to regard it as one of the 
most illustrious triumphs of faith ever 
witnessed or recorded. But we are 
equally instructed by the fatal perversa- 
ness and obstinacy of the great mass 
of the antediluviati world. They saw 
' y deluge; nor 
could they persuade themtfilves that 
God would ever Inflict such a tremen- 
dous judgment on Iheearth. The first 
of the ark were probably laid 
across each other amidst the insulting 
icotfs of hardened spectators. But the 
)uilding advanced. Some admired the 
itruclure; some derided the plan ; some 
charged him with superstition, enthusi- 



sunk i] 



years there wt 
rymptom of the coming judgment, and 
%ough during that long penod he was 



nity; « 
quality; andalluiuted in tb 
resolution to treat his warnings 
with contempt Still he entreated, and 
ill (hey spurned hjs admonitiims. 
le edifice continued to rise day after 
y, and yet the voice of profane rail- 
■y was heard on every side. Thus it 
ntinued till the criuB arrived. With 
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t range nfa ur on they s opped iht 
enTB ai,a 3 he so nd of llie voi< 

Ic ed le lob saved riieculumicy 
w ch hey iesp sed came upon (he 
with all i(s leiTOrs, and aa they sank 
the niigbty vialers, their lasl breath 
must have i 
demiiatlon of iheir folly. Alasl bow 
faithful a picture this of the madness 
of mankind under the fhrealenings oj 
the Gospel ! Yet as wilh the antedilu- 
vians, so with the men of every genera- 
tion shall it be iuiiiid true, that 'he th»l 
being often reproved hardeneth hit 
neck shall suddenly ba destroyed, and 
that wtdiout remedy.' The unbelief 
of Noah's coleinporaries did not make 
void the truth of God; nay, it rather 
hardened tham to their deBtructiun. 
What security then will our unbelief af- 
ford US'; Grant (hat we see not at 
present any presage of the wrath which 
is threatened against anungodly world; 
will it therefore never come 7 Will the 
wordofGodfailofitsaccomplishmenl'? 
Is it safe for UB to set up our opinions 
ttgainat the positive declaralions of 
Heaven 1 and to found our hopes of 
salvation upon the presumption that 
'God will lier Seen or unseen, our 
danger is the same : and if all perished 
in the deluge who took not refuge in 
the Ktit, BO will all perish in the day 
of judgmCTt, who have not 'fled for 
refuge to ihe hope set before them.' 

Remabks.— A few additional reflec- 
tions suggest themselves so strongly 
from the foregoing narrative that we 
know not how lo refuse ihem a place. 
(1.) We are here reminded of the 
dangerous conaequenees of forming 
improper connections. Familiar asao- 
ciBtioiis with (he wicked will soon con- 
taminate the most virtuous mind, and 
destroy the influence of religioui 



vividly set forth. The al- 



Thos. 



ve iaflucnce of the females of 
B posterity soon corrupted (he 



who 01 



id Ihe hi 



of being allied ll 
God,' became ere long as vile bb their 
licentious partners, so that there was 
scarcely a veelige ot true religion left 
up^in (be earth. The woman wtio is 
lasesaed ot all other accomplishments. 






if retigioi 



n for 



s of se 






with all his b 
persuasions wUI only weaken his virtu- 
ous resolutions or counteract his devo- 
ted efforts. C;h(ldren and domestics 
will Bntarlain but little respect for reli- 
gion while (he mistress of iho family 
slights t( by her neglect, or sets herself 
in opposition to its claims. Whatever 
diflerence or contrariety there may 
be in other points of the character, 
there should be union and harmony 
and sympathy here. The great ends 
of this sacred lelaUon may not be es- 
senlially prejudiced by many little di- 
veralies of laale and habit, springing 

perament, i^om education, or other cau< 
9GB, but a fearful risk is run wherever the 
love of G 



n the other. 



'How 



walk (ogelher escepl they be 
dT Let the young then of either 
sex be pec ed ece 

■ ig the p 

thought ec g St 



udgmenl or give law to 


the mo 


St im- 


jortant choice we can 


make 


n Ibis 


world, neil lo choosing 


whelh 




will serve God or no. 


The 




pie ot B pious conipanio 


may 


ndeed 


not be without its infl 


ence u 


pon a 




vitiated 


mino. 
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ill decide 



{■Z.} Whal a call hi 
humbled in Ihe fact ihat we are pan 
kera of a nature of which such 
shocking picture is drawn by ihe hist 



p ad 1 way to immorality, and the 

negl f d votion led to infidelity and 

d I jr With but one sohtary known 

eicep he rsce become at length so 

mpl ely suaW in senEUolLly and 

1 BO tOBl to all Eense of xhame 

d das of amendment that (hey 

B 1 rzed aagoY med only by 

1 tl ret for evd w Ihoat on 

mte monent of co Bdealioi 

m ) e he na ure of iha 



wl I b light he de "e upon the 
w Id f ! e ungodly Though 
ti ed by merciful Providence from 
mg all the evils of our hearts, 

3 h w turn our eyes inward and 
1 k p r tiumgkls, and the imag- 

inations of our thoughts, what report 
must we give of them 1 Have they 
been eueh as would bear the lest of 
Bi;rutiiiy 't— such that we could bear 
that man should ace them as Ood has 
ate-a ibein t The proud, tlie envious, 
the uncharitable, the angry, the re- 
vengeful, iho impure thoughts of which 

sprung up in our hearta aa their proper 
soil, and occupied (he ground to the ei- 
cluaion of the ftaits of fiolineast And 
if occasionally a transient thought of 
guod has arisen, how coldly has il been 
entertained, how feebly has it operated, 
how soun has it been lost] What then 
becomes us but the deepest li 



(!,iw 



sink il 



utmost prostralion of epiri', a:id abhoi 
ouiselvtS in dust and ashes I 

(ii.) What a constraining power 
should atlBch to (lie example of Noah I 
No(h)ng can be more honourable (hsD 
to stand firm and unmoved in a time 
of general infidelity and corruption. 
Whu[ a noble speulade is a man of un- 
bending integrity in the midst of a de- 
generate age— one who darea to aet his 
lace as a flint and be, if we may aoaay, 
oMinaleli/ liTlaoue! Such was Noah. 
How unshaken did he remain while the 
whole force of puhUc example, charged 
with odium against disaent^s, was 
bearing down upon him as with a 
mightycurrent! Yethebotdly facedre- 
proach and meelcly encountered scorn. 
Instead of swerving at all from the 
path of duty under an apprehension of 
the rnipapalnrity of such a course, he 
persisted in it tn the end. Instead of 
concealing hia commission through fear 
or perverting it from aregard to pereon- 

lesled with earneatneas against the sins 
of his CO temporaries, their idolatry, vi- 
oleuce, debauchery, and iiyuslice. Let 
us emulate this noble model. It may 
indeed make us singular; but whose 
fiiult is that 1 Was it Noah'a ftidt that 
he wassingular in the old world? Was 
it not the fouli of those who refuaed to 

obey the commonda of God! And 
would not Noah have paid a very un- 
3oming deference :o the world had 
yjeldai to their influence and con- 
iled to perish with them rather than 
:ure his own salvatioQl Lotus not 
then carry our complaisance to such a 
fearful extent where we have so much 
!take. We may confess that we re- 
gret bdng compelled to be singular, 
that wa are not singular fijr singulari- 
ly's sake, but that we deem it better to 
be saved with Noah and his little fam- 
ily, than to pcrisli with the multitudej 
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CHAPTER VIL 
\ ND the Lord said unto Noah, 
^ * Come thou and all thti 



house inio the ark: for <• thee have 
I seen righteous before me in this 
generation. 



Rnd unfrequented way which lead 
life, than to go in the broad road w 
terminates in deslruclion. 



pure, jinake thyseJf reDdy, to enter; 
for the actual eatiante was uol (o be 
lit! seven dnys afterwards. The per- 
formance of what was foreloM in the 
preceding chapter, bolb eonceming tlia 
deslrucuon of the old world and the 
salvation o Noah, begms here to be 
related. Though Noah had finished 
Ihe arh and stored il with all lis provis- 
ions, and thougti he knew it was de- 
signed for o place ofretuge for him, yet 
ae awaits further intimations of the di- 



« God going bi 
fbilow ihe evident a 



itenng i 



If V 






of his 



dence. This is nol the only instance 
in which, when impending ilia were 
about toburst upon the worU, God has, 
in eaact, said, ' Come, my people, enter 
Ihon into thy chambers, and shut thy 
doors about theej bide thyself as it were 
for a litlle moment, tilt the indignation 
be overpast.' In the midst of coming 
judgments the txird remembers his ser- 
vants and provides for ihdr weli-beingi 
«nd often not Sot theirs only, but for 
diat of others for their sakes. It was 
Noah and his house who were now to 
«nler into the ark of safety, though it 
b certain from the subsequent narra- 
tive that hia children did not all par- 
take of his pious spirit. Bu: it should 
not be forgotten, thai though temporal 
blessings may be given to the ungodly 
cMdten of godly paronlB, yet without 
walking in Iheit steps they wUl not be 



partakers with them in those which are 
apiritiial and eternal. In view of the 
events here recorded it is also an affect- 
ing thought that there should be no 
mure than Noah and his family to en- 
ter the ark. Peter speaks of them as 
' few ;' and few they were compared 
with the vaEt muttiludes left behind. 
' What a wonder of mercy is this that 
I here see ! One poor family culled out 
of a world, and, as it were, eight grains 
of corn fanned from s whole barn-ful 
of chaff' Bp. Hall. Though Noah 

er of righteousness,' yet it does nol ap- 
pear that even ont sinner was brought 
to repeniance and mode desirous of 
casting in his lot with him. Theljord's 
anls at this day are prune to mourti 
the tittts success of their ministry, 
but his, so far as appears, waa without 
my; yet, hke Enoch, he pleased God. 
This shews that il is the Utboar, and 



(SDf i 






-ir For Biee have 1 
.Hghleoas ti^orcmc. The testimo- 
ny of Gud as to Noah's righteousness 
here repeated in order to manifest the 



mbed t. 



; for 



what ha was, he washy giacei and alt 
his righteousness was rswardable only 
out of respect to Him in whom he be- 
lieved i but his person b^ng accepted 
for his sake, his woiks also were ac- 
cepted and honoured, and a viiiibledem- 
if the divine favour made 
towards 1 



:. Of c 



Tho dis- 
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CHAPTER VII. 



2 Of every = clean beast ihou 
sbalt take to ihee by sevens 
male and his female; ''and of 
beasts that are not clean by 
the male and his female. 

3 Of fowb also of the nir by 
sevens, the niale and the leraale 



o keep seed alive upon the face 
if all theeanh. 
4 For yet seven days, and I 



iving substance (hat 1 
have made will I destroy from ofi 
the face of ibe earth. 



themsdvea more unclean than oiheri_ 
but the difference WK9 made wholly by 
Divine sppoinlmenL The groui 
the distinction, however, before and af- 
ter ihe flood, was not precisely ihe 
Bailie. Before that event the unclean 
were so oonadered merely because Ihey 
were not lo be used for sacrifice ; i " 
it, beCQuae there were some thai v 
not 10 be used lot food; Lev. 11. Deut. 
14. Yet it is still posaible Moses m 
liere speak pi-ophe Really, in reference 
the Buimals which were qftenBards&s- 



seventh day after this, as v, 10. Sa 
' yet three days,' 2 Chron. 10. 5, is in 
v. 12 shewn lo be in the third day. 
Coinp. Geu. 40. 13, 20. The Heb. b 



. 1. Ps. 19. 3. Num. 33. 
tra, 3. 8. Just one w 
as allowed for Noah l( 



Ju. 41. 4. 
tliGrefuTB 






rgeona ^ 



1 allowsd 



B number 
into (be ark 
■ii provision, 
torn ; for on- 
, turtle-doves 



What feelings of in- 
tense aniiety must it have excited! 
Hisnaghbours had seen him busily em 
ployed for the last hundred and twenty 
years in rearing the massy iabric, and 
doubtless had indulged many a laugh 



Lev. 1. 3.-22. 19. 11 Take la Site 

bt/ setwns, &o. Heb. ' seven, seven.' 
Three couple for breed, and the odd 
seventh for sacriiice, eh. S. 20. It 
would seem at first view that this direc- 
tian differed from that in ch. 6. 19, 20, 
which mentions only Ivjo of every sort. 
But the meaning there may b^ tbat 
whatever number entered, they sbould 
go in in pairs, i. e. male and female : 
whereas hsni [he direeuon is more par- 
ticular, appointing the number of 
pairs that should be admitted according 
as they were clean or unclean. ' But 
why seven T Surely that God thai cre- 
ated seven days in the week, and made 
one for himself did here preserve, of 
seven clsin beasts, one fur himself for 
■Rcriltce. He gives us sit for one in 
12 






and n 



behold ! the tii 

remove all his family into it, with the 

ed. They on lbs other hand were no 
doubt saying to each other, 'A week 
longer, and we shall see what will be- 
come of his dreamsT continuing in 
Che meanwhile eating and drmliiug, 
buying and selling, marrying and ^v- 
ing in marriage. But thetr festivities 
were as short as thay were senseless 
and proiane. '(Thus) it is common for 
those who have bten careless of thrar 
sotils during the years of iheir health, 
when they have looked upon death at 
a distance, to be as careless during the 
days, the seven days, of llieir sickness, 
when they see it approaching, Ihtdr 
hearts being hardened through the da- 
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5 f And Koah did atoording 


tiial are not clean, and of fowls, 


valo all lliat <he Lord cominaud- 


and of every thing that creepeth 


ed him. 


upon the earth, 


6 And Noah was six hundred 


9 There went in two and two 


years old when the flood of wa- 


unto Noah into the ark, the male 
and the female, as God had com- 


ters was upon ihe earth. 


7 K 6 And Noah went in, and 


manded Noah. 


his sons, and his wife, and his 


10 And it came tu pass, after 




seven days, that the waters of iiie 


ark, hccauae of the waters of the 


flood were upon the earth. 


flood. 




8 Of clesn beasts, and of beasts 


of Noah's life, ia the second 



lof si 



1.' Henry 
Heb. ' 



— T I will 



riehlly rendered in 
onr versioQ. Thus, 'Ihou heaping 
conta,' Prov. 25. 22, is Iranalnled, ' thou 

Hhall heap,' Rom. 12. 2a VFortij 

days and forty nighls. The number 
farlyseamslo dare became remarkable 
from this event, and espeoinlly to have 
been regarded as a suitable period for 
humiliaiion. Thus Moses, Elijah, and 
Christ fiiHtedforly days; forly days' ra- 
spife was given to the Ninevites to re- 
pent J and tho children of iBrael wan- 
dered forty ytara m the wilderness .— — 
V Every tioing aubslance. Heb. Olpi 
elandias thing! i.e. whalever by a 
principle of life is capable of maintain- 
ing an erect posture; whereas a dead 
body lies prostrate. Comp. ch. 6. 7, 
wilh 7. 23. The original term occurs 
Deut. U. 6. Job 22. 20, in both which 
Gases it is rendered ' subslance.'——1[ 
tBiU J destroy. Heb, ' wipe out' See 
above on ch. 6. 7. 

6. Six hundred years old. Heb. 'a 
son of GOO years ;' i. e. going on in his 

«i hundredth yearj v. II. IT Was 

upon Ihe earlh. That is, began to be. 
Thus ch. S. 3, ' Begat ;' i. e. began to 
beget. Rev. 11. 17, ' Hast ragned ;' 



sovenih of the days ;' but onr version 
roUowe the Gi-eek ^tra roj !"■• «/i€p.'i 
Hfler Iki sexen days, though the menn- 
j is, on the seventh day. As soon 
ho wns sntely lodged, the flood be- 
_ n to come. So God waits now only 
for his last saint to bo gathered in and 



7. Becaussof Ihi-waUrs. Heb. 'from 




fore, "T from the face of, the waters.' 


vents would not admit a very copto 


10. Af-er ssren days. Heb. 'al the 


discharge of waters, (■ul now hems ' 
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moDth, the seventeenth dayof the 
month, the aame day were all 
'• ihe fountains of ihe great deep 
bi-oken up, and the '• windows of 
heaven were opened. 

12 i^And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nighls. 



CHAPTER VII. 



13 



1 ihe self-Si 



lay I 



lered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, the sous of Noah, 



HBtly onbr, 



lentty 'broken up,' 

they WjOiitd discharge auon immense 
Hoods as would quickly deluge the 
plains and valleyr in every direction. 
— H Tilt Mtnrfoji.'! qf heaven. Gr. 
tiTupfiaKTai ealaTOds. Aq. and Sym. 
OapiSst doors, apertures. Here again 
the lunguage is figurnlive. The origin- 
al term r"a"^« arubotii is applied to 
Bueh windows as are made of lattice- 
work, nnd in [Ilia conneelioo their be- 
ing opened (see Gen. 8. fi) implies ihat 
the waler, instead of gently descend- 
ing in drops, as if made lo perco- 
late tiirougli a net-work medium, fell 
in (orrenls like waler-apouls, as though 
the windows had been opened for this 

lion were removed. The marginal ren- 
dering Iherefore of 'sluices, or fiood- 
gaies,' though wholly parapbraBtJc is 
well sailed to the idea. It ia said Job, 
%S. 8, (hal God ' bindelh up (he waters 
in his thick clouds,- and the cloud is 
no! rent under them.' But now the 
bond was loosed, the cload was rent, 
uod such rains descended as were never 
known before nor since, Id sach abun- 
dance and such conlinuance. Mr. Rob- 
erts remarlia that it is still euatomary 
for paopls to say in the Bast, when the 
ram &lls in torrenta, ' the heavens are 
broken.' It is probably not in the pow- 
er of language lo convey an adequate 
descnplion of (he teiTors of the scene; 
of thadisnqiiionfrom beneath and the 



and Noah's wife, and the three 
wives of his sons wilh them, inlp 
the ark : 

14 " They, and every beast af- 
ter his kind, and all the cattle af- 
ter their kind, and every creepin" 
thing (hat creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind, and every fowl af- 
ter bis kind, every bird of every 



,.d.. 



calaract fall of waters from above, tha 
ocean meanwhile swelling and over- 
leaping all its former bounds. 

12. Tlu rain teas i^on Iks earlh for- 
ly days and forty nights. That ia, Ihe 
rain now began to &I1 which coniinued 
falling for forty days and niglits. The 
narrative teachea f:s that when God 
pleaaea to avenge his quarrel with re- 
bellious man, all creatures and all ele- 
ments above, below, around, becoma 
the ready inslrumen IS of his judgments. 
The jndgmenl now was by water, but 
lei DS remember ihat there are within 
the earth, as in ihe heavens abovt^ 
slurehousee of fire, as well as waler; 
and that this world is doomed o 
10 experience thrar latal influenc 
it our cate then to aeoure a covert from 
the impending storm in Him whoistha 
only refuge; and then, 'when ihou 
paasesl through the waters they shall 
not overflow Ihee; and when thou 
walkest through the Are thou shall nol 
be burnt' 

13. In. the sdfsame day. Heb. 'in 
the bone, strength, or existence of thia 
day;' i. e. of the day elated v. 11. A 
phrase intended 10 convey the idea of 
the utmoat preclainn of tiino. Arab. 
'In the essence of that day.' Chal. 'In 
the point or article of that day.' Gen. 
17. 23, Lev, 23. \i. Josh, fO. 27. 

U. Every beast after his Mntt. In- 
limalihg that jusl as many kinds aa 
were created at first were now saved, 
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of alt flesh, wherein is the bi 
of life. 

16 And tbey ihatwentin,' 
in male and female of all t 



and no more. IT Every birdqfecert/ 

sm-t. Heb. e|:3 i:; of cetry loin^ ; a 
general phrase for any ihing that fliea, 
embrndng not only feathered fowls, but 
Huch winged creatures as buts and llie 
larger kinds of inseote, whose winga 
ate often membranous or catulaginons. 
See note on Gen 1. 20. 

15. Hiey went in unto Noah into Ike 
ark. Unquestionably by a divine in- 
Blinct, especially as it would seem that 
Noah Olid his family entered first, and 
the aniniBls and birds of their own ac- 
cord by pairs afterwards. Their mn- 
(uid enmities were so restrained for the 
tima that the most fierce and ravenous 
became mUd and manageable ; lliua te- 
aliring for once the beautiful language 
of the prophet, 'The wolC shall dwell 
with (he lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid ; the cow and 
the beat shall feed, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the on.' Yet they afttr- 
wards, when freed from this tempotaty 
reatraint, aasumed their tespeclive na- 
tures. ' Hypooriles in the church, that 
exlernally conform lo the laws of that 
ark, may yet be unchanged ; and (hen 
it will appear, one lime or other, what 
kind Ihey are after.' Hcnty. 

16. And the Lord shut him in. Heb. 
^^^^j)^ "l^D"^ fi'tui or closfd round about 
him. Gr. ' shut the ark on the outside 
of him.' Chal. 'protected over bin 
The English version ia loo definite 
answer fairly (o the original. 






words * 



tended to intimate a direct interposi 
3f Jehovah in closing and fastening the 
door after Noah. We 



17 P And the Hood was forty 
days upon the earth : acd the wa- 
ters increased, and bare up (he 
ark, and it was lifted up above 
the earth. 



difficuliy in Noah's making ptovisi on for 
this, than in any other part of the 
mechanism of the atk. We therefore 
(Dkellioseiieetobe, that the ark audits 
inmates now became (heepecial objects 
of the divine care and protection, and 
sndingprovideui 



>sed (he a 



G,(hai 



plelely ei 

not only were its inmates perfecdy se- 
cured within, but also all other peteous, 
HS well as the waters, were effectually 
precluded from without. And these 
two idcBBof closing' and ereiw/jng' ata 
both conveyed by the oiiginal as may 
be aeen, Pa. 35. 3. 2 Kings, 4. 4, B. 
There is probably at the same dme a 
latent implication tlial without euch 
protection the ark would have been lia- 
ble to a violent assault from [he desper 
ate multitudes, who, from the character 
given of (hat generation, were undoubt- 
edly capable of the most flagrant out- 
rages. The Most High therefore, pro- 
vided that Noah, in finally closing the 
entrance of the ai^, should utterly de- 
bar admission (o all who had hi(herta 
refused to enter. No doubt when they 
began (o see the lowering cloud and 
(he rising waters, numbers crowded 
round importunate for that admisdon 
which they had before slighted. Bui 
'the Lord protected roundabout him.' 
It was now too late. An immoveable 
batricado forbade all farther ingress, 
and they had only to await their fate. 
And let it be considered thai something 
ng this will e-ir 






t again 



'As il 
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18 And the waters previiileiJ, 
and were increased greatly upon 
Ihe earth: ** and the ark went up- 
on the face of the waters. 



obly shall the world, aa then, be full 
of diasipnlion, but the concluding scene 
is described in nearly Ihc same words, 
'And they that were rcody went ui, 
and ^e door vyas shut t ^ 

17. Forty days. Thatis, largerdays, 
including the oigbls j wherefore ihe 
Gr. has 'forty daya and fbrty nights.' 
This of course implies not ^e whole 
term of tlie prevalence of Ihe waters, 
which was 150 days, bnt merely that 
oftar ihe rain had fallen forty days and 
theseahad continued to rise, the ark was 
fioalingonlhesnrface. It was probably 
ISO da ys befiirs they reached th^r utmost 

height. IT 11 IBaa lifted up above the 

earllt. Heb. ' it was on higji from np- 
on the earth.' The original denotes 
not Ihe act, but the slate of being lifted 
up or elevated. 

18. 31tt waters prevailed. Heb. 
Ti:a"" tfigbem. The words denote 
being strong, mighty, and prevalent in 
despite of opposition; and therefore 
here implies the conquering or cairymg 
every thing before it, throwing down 
and sweeping away buildings, trees, and 
living creatures, and causing universal 
devastation. 'Where now were those 
profane scoffers, that asked whatNoah 
meant to build such a vesseH And 
whether, whan he had made bis ship, 
he would also make a sea for it to swim 

tnT 7Vopp. H TTie ark ineat upon 

the /ace of the iBotsrj. Heb. "^br 
tealk/d; I e. was borne by a gentle, 
equable motion, and not violently tos- 
sed or driven, to which its form was 
nol adapted. Whether this was owing 
to a miracle, or to the fact that the 
lislng of the waters was comparatively 
calm and unattended with tempeatuoua 
agitation, though Biill marked with 

18* 



19'And the waters prevailed 
exceedingly upon the earth ; 'and 
all the high hills that were undei; 
the whole heaven were covered. 



all the desolating effects described 

The probability we think is, that the 
latter was the case, and that the ai>- 
pearances on the surface of the earth 
indicating violent disruptions are to be 
referred rather to some anterior deluge 
or deluges, of unknown date in the his- 
tory of oui globe, of which the sacred 
record makes no mention. Thai the 
rains, however, at first would produce 
all the common eftecis of a desolating 
freshet, is obvious. But these efTects 
would naturally cease as the waters 
rose. "Riey would become calm in 
proportion as tbey became deep; unless 
the action of wind be supposed ; of 
which there is no intimation till after 
the flood bad continued an hundred and 
fitly days. 

19. All Sie high kUls—vra-c cohered. 
Rather 'the high mountains' (Heb. 
^••-in harim), as the original word is 
the same with that so rendered in the * 

from the language of this and the en- 
suing verse, to resist the conclusion 
that the deluge was univetsBl. Doubts 
have 



rebyw 






whom contend that as the d^'luge had 
for its main object the destriieiiun of 
man, it was therefore useless that a 
general catastrophe of this kind should 
submerge the parts of the earth not 
iben inhabited. It is also unquestion- 
able that learned men have in later 
limes so modified th^r opinions in re- 
gard to the preacn t visible traces of the 
Noacbian deluge, that many of them 
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20 Fifleen cubiti upward diJ 
tke wawrs prevail : and the moun- 
taiiis were covered. 

2.1 'And all fleshdied that mov- 
ed upon the eaith, both of fowl, 
and of cattle, and of beast, and 



milted, aa a (enable hypothecs, still 
it does not avail to set aside the record- 
ed evidence of tiieftici of ihe occottence 
of such a deluge as Moaes here de- 
scrjbos — a deluge that was siricily uni- 
versal in its extent. For Ihough il be 
granted (hat Moses was notacquainl- 
ed with tha true form or aiae of the 
eaith, and though to himself the lan- 
guage which he employed may have 
conveyed only (he idea of the (hen in- 
ha!ii[ed earlh, yet wriling under inspi- 
rudon he inay have been led to adopt 
eipreseions mora accurately coinciding 
vtiili the fact, and there is certainly an 
emphasia in the expres^on, 'under the 
whole heaven,' which in our view can 
import noihit^g leas than the abaoluU 
univeTsaiiiy of Ihe deluge. Beddes, it 
would nol be difficult (o ahow the very 
high probability that (hs earlh then 
contained a vaatly greater population 
than it ever haa since, so thai the whole 



bym 



le Hood imivereal. 



.... n when(« 

of diluvial waters were derived, if a 
miracle be admit(ed at all tn the caae. 
no Arlber inquiry is necessary ; but 
apart from ibis consideration it is now 
agreed by ihoniost conipelent judges, 
that (here is water enough pertaining to 
the body of the gioba lo produce all the 
results described, lliough the higheal 
mouulaiiis were covered even to ihe 
dapth of fifteen cubita, or 22J feet. As 
to the preciae monner in which they 
were made lo pour th' 



wheh 



tlie ei 



ceptac 



-mpletely, il 



of every creeiiiug thing that creep- 
elh upon the eaJth, and every 

22 Ail in ' whose nostrils was 
the breath of life, of all that inas 
iti the dry land, died. 



difierent theories among gealogiats ibr 
a long time to come, even should ilever 
be finally and aaiiafaotorily setiled. 
Whatever may be the truih respBCtmg 
it, it does nol properly iai! wilhiu iha 
range of these annotations. 

22. Tlie breath qf life. Heb. ' the 
breath of ihe spirit of life.' But our 
version (bilows llieGr. irnoTt* ^um bretiih 

oflife. T Tkat-vnsin^dryXanA; 

thus excepdng Ihalishof the aea, but 
extending ihe destruclion to every len- 
anl of Ihe surface of ihe earlh save 
those included in the ark. If this scene 
of terrific and awful deaolalion be 
tightly conceived, il will be seen how 
inadequate and infinitely below the real 
facta are all those repreaenlalione of 
ihe deluge io which we have been ac- 
customed It appears from the narra- 
tive that the watera were 150 days 
advancing to their greatest height, and 
273 days in descending ; the period of 
their returning off ihe earth being near- 



, long 



) ih«r I 



Ta- 



tungtheh^ghl of the loftiest elevadons 
of the earth, the snowy mountains of 
Inoia, at a mensnrement of 28,000 feet 
above the surface of the ocean, the rate 
of increase would be upwards of 186 
feet per day for (he risng of tlis waters, 
and lOD feet for ihdr dally decrease. 
We may see from this how hide foun- 
dation exists tor those comments which 
enhibil animate and men as tsco^nnfr 
to the highest groimds and hills, as the 
flood advanced. The impossibility of 
any auch escape mny ha immedi- 
at^y seen. Ntither man nor beasts 
under such circumstances could either 
advance or flee to any distimce. An; 
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S3 And every liv 
was desiroyed whiuh. was upo 
the face of the ground, both mai 
and cattle, a Q{[ (hecreeping thing: 
aad the fowl of ihe heaven ; an 
Ibey were destroyed from the 
eartli ; and ' Noah only remained 
alive, and tliey that were wifh 
him in llie ark. 

24 "And the waters prevailed 



animal found in the plain whon the 
flood began woald soon be mei^d in 
water several feet deep, independent of 
lliB overwhelming torrents daebiiig up- 
on his head. And were he to atiempl 
advancing up the riang groundB, a cat- 
iracl ot abaet of water, would be guah- 
ing all the way in his feco, besidi 



CHAPTER VIH. 
: substance 



pending w 
heav 



n Ihe ' flood-gales' of 

He would almoat inslaiilly become a 
preyto the reaiatless element. 'Invain 
IS salvauon hoped for from the hills.' 
Jet. 3. aa. 

23. Entiy limng suialanee. Heb. 
mp"' yehim,a3 above, v. 4, rendered 
by the Gr. ffuB avix<:T^)i.<ieiicry Biing that 
staoditp. H Was deatrai/cd. Rath- 
er according to the Heb. ' he, or it (the 
flood) destroyed (wiped out) every liv- 

paasise, though no nominative is e;i- 
pressed. This has to be supplied by 
the reader from the lenot of the narra- 
tive. 'How securely doth Noah tide 
out this uproar of heaven, earth, and 
waters 1 He heara the pouring down 
of rain above hia head ; the shrieking 
of men, and the roaring and bellowing 
of beasta on both sidesof him; thera- 
ging and threats of the waves under 
him i and the miserable shifts of ths 

quietly in hia dry cabin, neither feeling 
nor fearing evil. How happy a thing is 
faiih I What a quiet safely, what a 
heaveniy peaee, dolh it work in the 



1 hundred and 



CHAPTER Vm. 
A ND God ' remembered Noah. 
-'-^ and every living thing, and all 
the cattle that vi as with hiin in 
the ark ; '' and God made a wind 
to pass over the earth, and the 



soul, in the midst of all the inunda- 
tions Jf evil.' Bp. HaE. 

24. "Die VMters pratailed upon the 
earth an hundred andj^ty days. That 
is, five months, before ihey began to 
abate. This might seem to us unne- 
cesaary, seeing every living creature 
would be drowned within the first six 

the faith and patience of Noah, and (o 
impress his poalerity with the greatness 
of the divine displeasure against man's 
sin. As the land of Israel was to have 
its Sabbath during the captivity i so 
now the whole earth, for a time, slial! 
he relieved of its load, and fully purified, 
as it were, from its uncleHnnees. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
1. God remembered NaA. That Is, 
t forth a token of hi 






who would m 



towards one 
was ready to deem Jumself forgotten. 
The phrase is flgumdve; for, strictly 
speaking, God oannot be suppnsed ever 
to have forgotten Noah ftom the iiio- 
ment of hJs entering the ark. But the 
import here is not that of a constant 
mindfulness. GodrememberBdNoahtjr 
making a wind to pa^a over the earth, 
to assuage the waters of the deluge. 
Comp. Gen. 3(1. 22. IT Made oi^mrf 

assuaged. Heb. ISB^ seized (fotw), 
sunk, icere depresse'l, i. e, began to subr 
aide; the original being upoken Jer. 6. 
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2 " The fountains also of the 
deep, and ihe winciow^ of heaven 
were stopped, and '' tiie rain from 
he^i en was restrained ; 

3 And the waters relurnei! 
from off the earth contiiiualljr : 



Ihe stooping pos 

■ in laying or 

ll is elsewhu[< 



iling c 



anger, 



Bt. 21, 



nd of 



Ings, Num. IT. 5. The ui 
effect of wind upon n body of water is 
lo agitate and work it to a tempest i in 
this case the eliecl wbb directly ihe re- 

whoHy obvious. The blowing of a 
sjrong wind from the ni>rlb, would nat- 
nrally clear awoy l)ie clouds jrom Ibe 
Bimosphere, and thus enable iHb sun 
lo act upon the watery mass whicli 
would cause a rapid ev^orftlion ; but 
by cnmparing this with what is said 
Ex. 14. 21, of the agency oC the east 
wind in drying up the Red Sea, it would 
soem that the wind acted also mecfton- 
ieally in propelling the waters off fCom 
the surface of the habitable regbns 
which they bad submerged and driving 

Yet it U obvioi 
have been so siti 
from this action 
3. THe icafcra 
hj. Heb. 3i!Si llirt galTig or tcalk. 
ing and rcijiming ; a Hab. idiom for 
expressing the gradual and yet con- 
slnnt progress of any thing. See note 
" " " -e abatedi 



s that 






—IT Were 
g. Their 



e force of the 



original 



■eslcdinthe atptnlh month. 
at is, of the year, not of [he flood, 
e Hood had now continued precisely 
a months, or 150 days. Por a ship 
the sea to have strucit upor, a rock 
upon land, would have been enWeme- 



abated. 

4 And the ark r< 
seventh month, on 
teelilh day of the r 



!y dangerous; 
Eettted upon iti 
dent that the ' 
stormy sea it 



e had n 



doubtless conducted hither l>y Ihe spe- 
cial providence of God, who watches 
equally over the^oaiiji^sand theiran- 

dsHngi of his church. H V'pen tlic 

[rarat. Heb. ->in >r 
B"i"t» oiAcn-B Jraroi, literally render- 
The opinion is very 
general among commentators thai this 
ision, though of a plaral form, 

me name situated in the modern 
Armenia. The Heb. 'D"l"i& Ararat oc- 
. but in ihree other places, 3 Kings 
57. Is 37. 38. Jer. Bl. 27, in the 
of which it is rendered as here by 
rat, and in the other two by Armi' 
This mountain, which consists of 
separate peaks of unequal elera- 
, is situBlsd in a vast plain twelve 
ueseaatlrom Erivan, and rises lo 
leight of upwards of 16,000 above 
ocean. It is called by Ihe Eastern 
people by the various names of Masis, 
Ardag or Agridagh, i. e. the finger- 
mouniain, from its standing alone 
and rising like a finger held iip, Kahi. 
Nuach, or mountains of Noah, and 
MureeousaaT, or the slopping of Ihe ark. 
In bke manner the name of the neigh- 
bouring oily of Nak-eMnan is said lo 
be composed of two words Nak, ship, 
and Schivan.slvpptd or seltled) all indi- 
cating a orevatent tladilion that this was 
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Bbleil 



10 give a 



redeiailed 
the reasons wliich we shall Ghortly of- 
fer for entertaining very Strang doubts 
whether this were in feet the true local- 
ity lo which the inspired narrative 
points. Mr. Morier describes Ararat 
ts being most tieaulifu) in shape, and 
moai awful in heighl ) and Sir Robert 
Kei Porter has furnished the following 
graphic picture of thisatupenduus worb 



pi pet I d with 


ill the apace be 


h w and 


not on h p 


h f E 1 -mia- 


temp h bet 


md 1 m; the 






pyra ds, 



B w 1 h d rived 

upon h fiac plain that I behold Ararat 
in all its amplitude of grandeur. From 
the spot on which I stood, it appeared 

world had been piled upon each other, 
to form thia one sublime immensity of 

peaks of its double heads rose majesii- 
oally into the clear and cloudless heav- 
ens j tho sun blazed bright upon them, 
and the reflection sent forth a dazzling 
radiance equal lo other suns. This 

grandeur of plain and height, but the 
feelings I experienced while looking on 
the mountain are hardly to be descri- 
bed. My eye, not able lo rest for any 
length of time on the blinding glory of 
its summits, wandered down the 

no longer trace their vast lines in 



pressihle impulse, immediately eairying 
my eye upwards again, refixed my 
gaze on the awful glare of Ararat i and 
this bewildered sensibility of sight b»- 
ing answered by a similar feeling in the 
mind, for some moments 1 was lost in 
a strange suspension of the powers of 
thought.' Of the two separate peaka, 
called Little and Great Ararat, which 
are separated by a chasm about sev- 
en miles in width. Sir Robert thus 
speaks !—' These inaccessible summits 
have never been trodden by the foot ot 
man, since the days ot Noah, if even 
then, for my idea is that the ark rested 
these heads, and 



P s ■ 



V ri 



cleft, or rather glen, in the body of the 
mountain. The roclcy side of the 
greater liesd nms almost perpendicu- 
larly down to the north-east, while the 
lesser head rises from the sloping bot- 
tom of the cleft, in a perfectly conical 
shape. Both heads are covered with 
snow. The form of the greater is sim- 
ilar lo the less, only broader and round- 
er at the top, and shows to the north' 

ing about half way down into asiupcn' 
doiis chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiar- 
ly black. At that part of the moun- 
tain, the hollow of the chasm receives 



undulating progression, till lost ii 
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dialant vapours of Ihe plain.' TheRnT. 
E. Siiiitli, Ameriesn Missionary lu Pal- 
ing extract, cuincidos wtlh llie popiilsr 
belief ojj thU subject. ^ And oerlsinly 

of AFmenia generally, nor those of nay 
pan of ihe wurld where I have iieeti, 
have I ever aeen one whose raajeBly 
could plead half bo powerfully hs 
claims to the honour of having once i 
been the stepping 






the prenenfdiiy on Ihe 



, in order t 



oldw 



.o (he 



iling, that 



II the Ji 



were once eongiegi 

ants of tbe eiirth, nnd that, wliDe in tile 
valley of the Araies, I waa paying a 
vi«C to the second cradle of the human 
race. Nor con I allow uiy opinion to 
be at all shaken by the Chaldee para- 
phrasla, the Syrian translatora and 
comment a lore, and the (raditiona of 
ihawhola family of Syrian cburehes, 
which tranatale the passage in question 
jominiains qf theKuTda.' Robinsoa's 
Calmct, art. Ararat. Atihelime when 
SirBohert Porter published liis navels, 
and indeed till very recently, the sum- 
mit of this lofly nioiintaia was consid- 
ered absululely inaecesfiible. Several 
attempts had at diSerent times been 
made 1o rLacli ita lop, but few peraans 
ever succeeded in getting beyond ihe 
limit of perpetual snow. The French 
tfttvellar Tournefool, in the year 17O0, 
persevered long in the face of many 
difficulties, but was foiled in the end. 
Nearly thirty years since the Pacha of 
Bayazeed undertook the asceol, but 






The h 



IS reserved to Dr. Parrot, a German 
iraveHer, who in 1829 was the first to 
Iread this lowering eminence. For a 
detailed and interesting account of his 
ascent see my 'Illustrations of the 
Scriplurea,' p. U. The fact of such an 
ascent is however still douhted by the 

ed upon their superstition. They arc 
firmly persuaded that Ncah's ark. ei- 



approach it. This tradition, founded 
upon eome monkish legend, has roceiv 
ed the sanction of the church, and be- 
come in effect an article of faith wliicb 
an Armenian would scarcely renounce 
even if he were placed in his own prop 
er person on the very lop of the moun. 
lain. — Bui to the opinion that iheAg- 
ridagh waa the resting-place of the ark 
there are very strong objections both 
philolog^al and physical ; for (1.) The 
words of the text, ' upon Ihe mountains 
of Ararat,' are not, in their obvious 
sense, applicable to a single isolated 
eminence, like thai so denominated. It 
may indeed be contended tliat the dou- 
ble peak of Agridagh makes the words 
pertinent, and that the ark, aa Sir E, 
K. Porter thinks, may have rested in 
Ihe valley beiweeu the two peaks, and 

but K this it may be replied, that sineo 
we are told v. 5, that it was not nniil 
the tenth month, In the lirsl day of 
the month, after the waters liad de- 
creased coniinualiy, ihal tlie lop of the 
mountains were seen, it is not possible 
that the ark should have rested in the 
valley between the two peaks, and for 
below thcar lops, more than two months 
previously to that period, on the seven- 
teenth day of ihe seventh montb, v. 4. 
The only feir way of understanding the 
words 'upon tbe mountains of Ararat,' 
is in their plain grammatical sense aa 
meaning a mounlainoua district within 



popularly understood, i: 
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And ihe waters decreased 
nually, until Lhe lenth month: 
tiie lend) tnonth, on tlie iirst 



Alps— ofAppenineB— of Andps— ?/■ Al- 
leganiea,' &c. But the phraseology 

— of South Aoierica, &0. every one 
(ecognisea aa perfeclly proper. (2.) 
Prom (lis ncBounl given by all travel- 
ers of this doidile-peaked mounlain in 

without a positive miracle a large por- 
tion of the inmates of the ark could 
never have descended from the highest 
of the two summits, and iha highest it 
iDuat have been, if either, fbr the rea- 
eons just stated drawn from a compar- 
ison of (he two texts, ch. 8. 4 and S. 
If to ascend the mountain now is an 
achievement all but Dctaally transcend- 
ing human power, and never known to 
have been accomplished but in a single 
instance, how can it he believed that 
camels, horses, elephants, oxen, and 
other quadrujjeds should have been 
able to make their way down the steep 
declivities of a precipitous pile of rocks 
thousands of feet in hei^hfi True, in- 
deed, omnipotence could have eilected 
It, and BO loo it could hove saved Noah 
and hia ftmily and the animals will 
out an ark by hemming them ail in o 
dry land by a wall of waters, like Ihi 
which stood upon die bed of the Re 
when th( 



would have done if? — On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot but be conscious 
that the opinion or tradiuon which as- 
signs the particular mountain in ques- 
tion as the locality deigned by the 
EBcred writer, is liable to very serious 
objections. In bet, we deem it ei- 
tremely problematical whether Mosea 
had the least intention of pointing out 
the ^particular lodgement of the ark, 
after (he waters began to abate. If wa 
mistake not his object was simply to 
say in general terms, tliat this took 
place in some part of the mounlain 
range which distinguishes Hid eoantry 
of Ararati and that this was cilhar in 
or very near 10 the modem Armenia 



bnl as God d. 



e fit t. 



n the fii 

we see not why he should in the 
ond. We know of no reason fo 
sorting to the hypothesis of a miracle, 
when such an alternaiivi 
aary; and necessary it » 
in tils present case, as the Most High, 
whose counsels guided the motioi 
Che ark, could easily have selected 
a i^ot for 



forded 



safe a 



And if hi 



It ia 



lasyio 



true locality, on accoQnt of Lis conspio 

ance. As to the actual spot, the prob- 
ability is, that although, some of (he 



Gordiisan 



:o pomt 



:o the 



the Cham ot Mount 'i'aurus, as the gen- 

approximatcly determined by ascertain- 
ing, ^B nearly as possible, tiie situation 
best suited (0 accomplish the enda 

reference to the future petqiling of the 
earth, in (he selection of th p [ 
the resting of (he ark. A q 

impossible to lay down in p 

point which can be claimed h n 
one, the only means of in ig u 
which can be pursued b 

consider the characters q d 
be posaessed by such a p d 

as this will ct 



with tl 



ijoum 
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6 Ti And ii came to pass at the 
end of forty days, that Noah 
opened ^ tlie window of the ark 
which he had made ; 

7 And he sent forth a raven, 
which went forth to and fro, until 

e dried up from off 



the 



irth. 



is referred to that place for a furljier 
discussion of the question. 

B. Thi walcra decreased catitiaually. 
Heb. -nam Tlbn •\-'r\ ven going (or 
waiting) and abaling.—V Were the 
tops qf the mountains seen. That is, 
to be Been, visible; for it does not ap- 
pear thflt they were actualiy eeen by 
the inmates of the orit, and there was 
nobody else of whom the act of seeing 
could be affirmed. 

6. Alike end of fortt/ days. Forty 
days front the date above mentioned, 
or the lime that the mountain tope be- 
came visible. If iVoaA opened the 

itindoM of thi ark. Heb. ^lirt hal- 
loiD, generally interpreted ' window,' 
but a diiTerenl word from that occurring 
ch. 6. 16, and denoting any aperture in 
the upper part of a building. But what 
Was ila precise fonn or ^aition in the 
)>reaient instance it is imtiossible to sny. 

H Whick he had made. The 

'nliich' in this caaa, according I« the 
Heb. Bccittts, refers not to ' aik' but to 

7. Sent forth a roem. In order to 
learn whether the waters were abated, 
as in the case of the sending forib of 
the dove; for if they were, the raven 
would have sKiyed away to feed on 
dead bodies, according to its natural 
instincts, Prav. 30. 17. ' Desires Of re- 
lease out of trouble, earnest expecla- 
tiouB of it, and inquiries concerning its 
advances tovi'ards ua, will very well 
consist with the ainccrily of laith and 
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were abated from ofi' the face ol 
the ground ; 

9 But the (love found no rest 
for the sole of her foot, and she 
returned unto him into the ark ; 
for the waters were on the face 
af the whole earth. Then he 
put forth his hand, and took her, 
and pulled her in unto him into 
the ark. 



patience.' Henry. If Which went 

forth toandfro. Heb.aiEl S12"'i«2i1 
wAicA went forth going and returning ; 
I e. often dying away from the ark 
and again returning to it, and resting 
doubtless on its top. This is rendered 
both by the Gr. and the Vulg. ' return- 
ed not again ;' but the meaning of the 
sacred writer probably is amply that 
he did not again re-enter the ark, as 
did the dove, v. 9. From the raven'a 

emission and return Noah could of 

course learn nothing favourable, and 
fhim this circumstance, the raven bos 
ever been considered as a bird of il] 
omen; while the dove, on the other 
hand, which brought back an olive- 
leaf in its beak, is regarded as the sig- 
niduant emblem of peace. 

S. Also he sent forth a done. A bii-d 
tenderly attached to its mate, and there- 
fare more likely to return. Prom its 
being said, v. 10, that he waited ' odier 
seven days,' the inference is natural 
that the dove was sent out saven days 
alter the ra 



], that the weekly sab- 



bath was observed by Noah in ll(e « 

ir To sec if the waters mere abated. 

Heb. lip were lightened ! a difierent 

word from that before rendered 'absted,' 

9. Fhund no rest for lli4 sole of her 

For though some of the moun- 

ops vrere bare, yet they were ei- 

il so great a distance, or so far out 

i course she took, that she did not 

alight upon them. Besides, it ia 



foot. 
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10 And lie stayed yet other 
seven days, and a^ain he sent 
forlli tjie dove out of the ark. 

11 And the dove came in to 
hira in (he evening, and lo, in her 
month loos an olive-leaf pluckt 
oiF. So Noah knew that the 
waters were abated from off the 

12 And he stayed yet other 
seven days, and sent forth (he 



e ; which returned i\ 






13 If And It came lo pass in the 
six hundredth and first year, in 
the first month, Ihe first day of 
(he month, the waters were dried 
up from off the earth: and Noah 
removed (he covering of ihe ark, 
iind looked, and behold, the face 
of the ground was dry. 



well known that in general dovea fly 
low and ate perhaps on that ac 
called Eiiek.7. 16, 'doves of the vai- 
levB,' as ravens also ore called ' ravens 
of ihevalleys.'Ptov- 30' 1'. ftoml' ' 
usually finding Itielt prey oji llie 
grounds. The va.in and weary v 
derings of the eoiil in quest of rest are 
alrikingly shadowed forth ui the disap- 
poinlmeni of Ihe doye. No aohd peace 
or ealLsfacdon can it find in this de' 
ed, defiling world, (ill h returns to 
Christ as to its ark. Its Noah. The 
carnal heart, like ihe raven, takes up 
with the world, andlbedeon the carrioa 
it finds (here, but the gracious soul 
BtitI sighs out its ' Oh, that I had wings 
like a dove,' that 1 might tly to him and 
he at rest ; and, as Trapp remarks, ' if 
that 'Oh' will not set her al iiberly, 
then she takes up (hat ' Wo' to express 
her misery ; ' Wo is me, that I sojourn 
in Mesliech, and dwell in the tents of 
Kedar." Let our language then ever be, 
' Eelum ihou to thy rest (Heh. msoi 
KmmtoJi, to thy Noah, as it were), O 

my soul I' Ps. 116. 7. IT Returned 

unto him inipOie ark. Rather, 'return- 
ed unto hun to (^) the arkj' for it was 
not till after Noah had put jbrth hia 
hand, and taken hold of her, that she 
actually entered the ark.— If Tfie tca- 
tert Mere <m the face iif Hie whole earth. 
That is, upon the flat or lower regions 
in conlradistinctiou from llie moun- 
IBU18; the lops of which had previously 
Woma visible. IF Palled. Heh. Na^ 



•me. Genev. Vera. ' 



;ived 



10, Stayed. Heb. ' patiently abode;' 
die same word that occurs Ps, 40. ], 'I 
wailed paUenily for God.' So in v, 12 
below. 'He that heliavolh shall not 

make haste,' If Again he senl. 

Heb. ' added to send.' Thus v, 13, ' Re- 
turned not again,' Heb. 'added not lo 
relurn, Soalso, v. 21, 'Will not again 
curse,' Heb, 'will not add to curse.' 

11. Came in to him. Rather came 

lo him, as the orij^nal has nothing au- 
to the ark ia afterwards mentioned. 
—IT An oline-Uaf pluekl off. Heb. 
niB n"'I~niB anady-pluckl /^ive-leaf; 
or rather olive tvvig or branch; not a 
loose leaf floating on the water, but a 
small tender twig, such as the dove 
might have broken off with het bill, 
which she probably did by aupamalural 
impulse. Compare the use of the origi- 
nal phrase Neh. S. 15, 'Go forth unio 






and ■ 



(n'^fiiy),' According to Pliny and 
Theophtflstus, the olive-iree retains its 
verdure even under water, ^— IT Aba- 
led. Heb. lip tliere lightened. 

13. Sixktindred andfirsl year. That is, 
of Noah's life, as the Gr. expressly has 

it, IT Removed the covering qflhe ark. 

Heb. HOD'S mifcseft which occurs Ei. 
26. 14.-36. 19, and elsewhere in refer- 
ence lo the covering of skins spread 
over the labernacle. It was probably 
a similar envelope which is spoken ol 
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U And ill the second ranoth, 
on the aeTen and Iweiitieih day 
of the month, was the earth dried. 

15 Ti Aad God spake unto No- 
ah, saying 

16 Go forth of the ark, e thou, 
and thy wife, and thy sons, and 
thy sons' wiv^eswith thee. 

17 Bring foith with thee '' eve- 
ry living thing that is with thee, 



nera. Tlie Gr. indeed renders it irrsyi 
roof, aa if the meaning were, that Noah 
now broke np in whole or in part the 
plaalung of the roof i but we cannot 
learn that the original is over used in 

By Noali under iheae citcumstaneea is 
worthy of all admiration. Moat men 
in his situation would have been apt 
to have removed the covering, when 
the dovu returned with the signal of the 
retiring waters in iia month; but 
though the sight of land ia always so 
desirable to the voyager after a long 
confinement to the walla of a ship, yei 
Hoah discovera no procipiianoy, but is 
calm, moderate, and patient to the end. 
We must look lo the paramount influ- 
ence of the gradoua prUidplB by which 
he was governed, and lo that alone, for 
an adequate key to his conduct; an' 
lot US remember that like cauaes evi 
produce like efTects. 

14. in the seamd month, &c. was Si 
tarth dried. The following table wi 
exhibit a tolerably correct calendar of 
the time of the continuance of the 
flood and of Noah'e abiding in the ark. 



600 2. IT. Noah enters the ark— 

founHuna broken up. 

" 3. 27. Forty days' rain elapi- 

Boiiting. 
" 7. 17. One hundred and fifty 
days (including the 
40) elapsed — ark be- 
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of all aesh, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing 
that creepelh upon the earth ; that 
they may breed abundantly in iha 
earth, and i be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply upon the earth. 

18 And Noah went forth, and 
ills sons, and his wife, and his 
sons' wives with hint : 



I. 10. 1. Mountam-tops become 
visible. 
11. II. Raven aent out 



601. 1. I. Waters dried from ol! 
the surfece— the body 
of the earth still satu- 
rated wilh moisture. 
" 2. 27. Ground fully dried! No. 
oh leavea the ark. 



The 



iggrega 






lys 



insworth sup- 
poaea, the Jewish year consisted of on- 
iy 354 days, aii of the 12 months hav- 
ing each 3D days, and the remaining 
sijt hut 29= 354, then by adding 11 d, 
for the 27th of the second month ci; 
pleled, the amount will be 385 days, 
a full solar year. 

16. Go forth of Bit ark, &c. 
Noah entered the ark by God's ct 
mand,sohe ' '■ ' 



learly two months longer, before he 
nakes hia egress from his floating 
loose. ' (Sod consults our benefit, 
nther than ourdeaheBi for he knows 



ours^ves; and h 
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19 Eveiy beast, every creeping 
ihing, and every fowl, and what- 
soever crce|ietli upon the eavdi, 
after their kinds, weat ibrtli out of 
(he ark. 
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•estraints should coalinuc, and desired 
mercies be delayed.' Henry. 

19. ARertteir kinds. Heb. ' accord- 
ng to their femilies.' Thai ia, they 
usiied not out confusedly lugether, but 
n eiact order, the several pairs with 
hs increase which may have amrued 
o them iti the arlt. Families are here 

attributed to brute orealuteB, as before 
man and wife, ch. 7. 2, 

20. Builded an aliar. The Heb. 
term for 'altar,' properly signifies a 
socrifimtory, or flOQe for slaying sac- 
rifices. The Eng. word otor, comes 
from the Lat. altite, high, elevated, be- 
cause they were oiiginally made of 
high-raised moundfl of earth, Ei. 20. 
24, or built on the tops of hdls aud 
moantains. The 'hi^ jilaceB' so fie- 
queatty mentioned in the Eubseguent 
Scriptures, signify dther such altars 
themselves, a kind of lumuli, or the 
eminences on which they were built. 
As altars and sacrifices were undoubt- 
edly common before the tlood as a part 
of the syalem of religious worship, 
Noah had no occasion to wail for a 
particular command relative to this 
mode of expressing his gratitude for the 
signal mercies he had eiperienced ; 
and it was no doubt of so much mora 
value in the sight of God, 



sbou 



t wil- 



lingly.' God is peoiili 
free-will ofTeringa, and with praises 
eponlaneoualy prompted. And surely 
if eier an occasion existed for the exer- 

shorl a space of time all his cotempo- 
rat^ were blotted fr 



20 And Noab builded aa dtar 
unto the LoBD, and took of "■ ev- 
ery iileau beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt-of- 
ferings on the altar. 



while he and his little household were 
now the sole snrvivors of an extinguish- 
ed race ; to see the whole face of crea- 
tion so entirely changed, and no trace 

to think of what he owed to the pre- 
serving goodness of God, that had kepi 
him safe in the midst of such an awfid 
catastrophes— all 'hia could not but 
inspire him wiih the most melting and 
overwhelming emotions of thankful- 
ness, which he would naturally make 
it his first business suitably to express. 
— — H OJered buTnl-qfsHngs. Heb. 









Lord in fire ; every part except the ekin 
was consumed; nhence they were 
called in Gr. oXosa^jtara y^ote burnt' 
offerings, which the Apostle teaches. 
Heb. 10. 6, 10, were a prefiguralion of 
the sacrifice of the body of Christ. As 
to the exact nature of the sacrifice now 
offered, it probably partook of the iwo- 
fbld character of euchaHatic and esepio' 
tory; the occasion giving it the on^ 
and the material the other ; for under 
the law thank-ofierings were not usu- 
ally of the bloody kind. But in this 
inslance, the ofTering was probably de- 
signed as an atonement in behalf of the 
remnant that was left, and also as a 
significant Icstimonial of Noah's be- 
lieving respect to the Great Sacrifice 
aAerwards to be made, and on the 
ground of which he would now ac- 
knowledge Jehovah's intention to deal 
with his creatures in all future periods of 
the renovated earth. The act also is to 
be viewed in close connection with the 
covenant eugagemont mentioned below- 
sweet savouT. Heb. 



21. , 
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SI And the Lord sniclled < 
iweet savour J and the Lord sai 
in his hearl. 1 will not agai 
" curse the ground any more i< 



s sake ; for the " ima^inal 
lan's hearl is evil from 
i: "neither Willi again SI) 
more every thing living, e 



IB Lord B[ 



<-; 



imelt o ™iio^ 
•. ).' Them 



ro/s, 



e Lord 



I, the 



Noah's sacrifice was as grateful and 
Bccpptable to the Lord as sweet odours 
are to a man. Thus 1 gain. 26. 19, 
'If thcLoid haveslirr^ thee up against 
me lei hmi accept {Heb. ni'' amctl) ar. 
offering.' Lev. 26. 31, 'I will noismdi 
Ihe savour of your aweel odours ;' i e. 
I will rqect your sacrifices. In order 
however that sacrifices should ha thus 
aceepWbia to Jehovah it was requisile 
both thai they should conform to his 
appoinlmeni, and that 



ould I 



belies 



should present them in feith of ihe 
gieat atonement of the Messiah ; as 
otherwise instead of coming up as fra- 
grant oitours before (he Lord, they 
should be 10 him as a nauseous smell 
' which he abhorred ; 'Ihale, 1 despise 
your feast-days, and I will not smell 
in your solemn aasembliea. Though 
ye offer me burnt-ofleiings and your 
meat-otlerings, 1 will not accept them ; 
neither will I regard the peaca-otTsrisg" 
of your fat beasts.' Am. S. ai, 22. That 
the sacrifice of Noah on this occasion 
prefigured thai of Christ is evident from 
the words of Paul Eph. 5. 2, 'Who 
hath loved us and tiven himself for us, 
an oflering and a sacrifice to God for a 
tweet ameaing sammr (.r^n svwJ.uf)}' 
where the phrase used by the apostle 
Is ihe very phrase used by the Seplua- 

giiit in this place. IT The Lard said 

iiibSsheaTt. Heh. 13^1 iS toteftMri; 



i. e. to himself; be inwardly dole 
ed. Another meaning, but one 
probable, may be that ' II 
10 hja (Noah's) heartj' i. e. i 
coniforied him, as the phrai 
umea impUes, Jud. 19. 3. Ruth Z 13. 
la. 40. 2. IIos. 2. 14. Thus loo ilie 
Arab. ' God said to his prophet.' Bat 
on the contrary the Syr. ' the Lord 
said in his heart.' Chal. ' ihe Lord said 
in (or by) his word.' Gr. ' and the 
Lord God centering said,' which last 
undoubtedly gives the iruesense. The 
expression is perhaps equivalent to an 
oath ; the very one, it may be, to which 
God alludes by the prophet, Is. 64. 9, 
'For as 1 ftaie sawm that the waters 
of Noah should no more govern Ihe 
earth,' Ac. We know of no other 
time but ibis when this ^wearing can 

be supposed lo have occurred. IT Will 

not again curse ihe grtnmd. 



>t add to curse ;' 






•w, by a general delnge. 'I'he 



cel- 

ing (he general curae Infiicted upon the 
earth for man's wn, Gan. 3. 17, nor as 
precluding a future destruction by fir^ 
but frimply as declaring that the Judg- 
ment of a universal deluge shall not be 
repeated, though there might still he 
partial inundations in particular regions 
that would be marked by very desola- 
ting efiiwis. H iTir the imaginaHoii 

of man's heart, &c. Rather, Heb. 13 
ki, though the imapnation (or fabri- 
cation, 12^' &c Thus Josh. 17. 13, 
' Thou shall drive out llie Canaanites 
Ihoagh (■■) they have iron chariots.' 
.4b if he Ehould say, ' Not wilhs tan ding 
I see man's heart is stdl the same as 
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22 i> While the earth remain- 
elh, aeed-time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and dimmer and 
winter, '' and day and night, shall 
not cease. 



CHAPTER IX. 
A ND God blessed Noah and 
-^ his sons, and said unto them, 
"Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth. 



« Chan 






sed Messiah, 1 



sacrifice of the 



lookini 

and bleaa (hem for his 

22. WhUe the earlh rcmainetk, need- 
Hme and han>est, &c. Sis divisions of 
the natural year are here menlionedi 
and il seems that the Jews adopted the 

ence lo (he labours of agriculture, which 
formed the principal employmenl of ihe 
mass of the population. The same di- 
visions are siHl in use among (he Arabs, 
The promiae ia clearly gaieral in ila 
import, and therefore portal feilures 
are not inconeiatent wi(h it. 

OHAPTER IX. 
The deliverance of the earth from 
the dominion of the overflowing waters 
was a sort of second creation Noah 
and his sons accordingly were intro- 
duced into the possession and lordship 
of this new empire with very nearfy the 
game form of l)enediction as tViat which 
was bta towed upon Adam at llic begin- 
ning. The prerogatives of Noah were 
Indeed enlarged beyond those of Adam 
by the grant of animal food, but like 
the first father of the race hs receives an 
assurance of blessing and a command 
he fruitful, to muldply, and 



ferred upon him. The true dew lo the 
scope of the first parcgraph ia contain- 
ed in Ihfl first and seventh verses by 
which il is limited, and which it will be 
percdved are of equivalent import, both 
itaiuing the command, or Ihe prom- 
ise rather, of an abundant increaae. But 
to the accompUshmentof such a promise 
the history of (hepast and the view of 
the present would suggest very formida- 
bleobstacleslothemindofNoah. The 
of the forn 






earth. 






andful, ai 






ground of apprehension was, tnat ill 
their weakness Ihcy would not be able 
to cope with the beasts of the field, 
who mighl soon be more than able lo 
dispute the mastery with the adult m- 
lants issuing from the second cradle of 
the human race. To obviate the app^- 
hensions ariangfrom this source, God 
is plexsed, in the fir ce, as 

sure them that h w ce 

wlih a fear and d ea m 

general fact, they miK m m 

selves abundant se 

permisaon lo kill 
they should have 
anty of safety, a 
way be imposing 



gi mg h tn 

guar 



brmnliy invested w 
newed dominion over the creatures, b! 
comfbrted with (be assurance (hat the ' 
earth should not again be destroyed by i 



,i-,y Google 



the dread of you, shall 
every beast of the earth, and upon 
tvery fowl of the air, upon all 
that movcth upon the earth, and 
upon all the fishes of the sea ; 



and how nawrai was it far Noah to 
givo way I'i the fear that like scenes of 
cruelly, rapine, and murder would in- 
terfere with the promiae now given of 
the plentiful increaae of hie eeed '( But 
here (00 the Lord meets hie mJs^vidgs 
with a qiiie^ng assurance. He utters 
gn edict against the shedder of man's 
blood which would at once erect a bar- 
rier against the inroad of evils olher- 
wiee to be aniicipated from this source, 
and so having fully obviated these 
two grand tacit objections m the ful- 
filment of the gracious promise, he 
Benin repeats in v. 7, the benediction 
which he had first announced in v. 1, 
'Ba ye fmilful, and mulhply ; bring 
fi^th abundandy in ihe eattli and mul- 
tiply therdn ;' aU the intermediate mat- 
ter between ihese two verses being ap- 
parently intniduced for the sole purpose 






_ laobJBci 
. 37w fear of yc 






f the i 



creation by Adam in innocence and by 
Noah after (he flood. Previous to the 
611, man ruled the inferior animals by 
Ume and kindness, as then genUmcss 
and dodlUy were ifieJr prindpal char- 
aclerisdcs. Aft«r (hat event, untracla- 
blenese, savage ferocity, and enmity 
to man, prevailed among almost all 
orders of the animal tribes ; and had 
not God in bis mercy impressed ihem 
with thefiar and (error of man, so 
that some submit to his will, while 
others jJm from his abodea. the human 
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re ihey deliv- 
ng thing that 









race would probably long ere this have 
been destroyed by the beasts of the 
field. It is ordinarily bul little eunsid- 
ered what mercy God has shown to 
man in hiding from even the domestic 
animals the consciousness of theh su- 
perior strength. — It is not to be mferred 
from Che language of this passage that 
the some degrre of the fear of man was 
impressed upon all the difierent species 
of animalsi but that even (he fiercest and 
most powerful possess more or less of 
it is certain. It is the instinct even of (he 
lion, the tiger, and the wild elephant in 
ordinary circumstances and when not 
provoked, rather to fli« from man than 
to attack him ; thus acknowledging the 
majealy of his presence and (he fact of hia 
original lordship. This passage seems 
tobeallndedloin JamosS.T, 'Porevery 
kind (Gt. t"'! nature) of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of things 
in (he sea, is tamed, and hath been 
lamed qf mankind (Gr. f^™ a^Spi^wn 
by Ihe Aumoniio/ure) ,-' i. e. (lie namre 
of the one is conslilutionally subject to 
(he nntare of the other. 

3. Bvery moving Siing that lineOi. 
ff^. 1D?2-| creeping thing. ■ Prom the 
peculiar emphasis of (he original the 
words would seem to imply, that the 
animals allowed for food leere to be 
killed ibr (his purpose, and that snch 
as died of themselves, or were slain by 
other beasts, were excluded from the 
grant. This was eftorwards expressly 
prescribed in the law i Lev. 32. 8, 'That 
which dieth of itself, or is lorn with 
beasts, he shall not eat to defile himself 
therewith.' Such general expressiona 
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4 ' Bill flesh with Ihe life there- 
of, which is the hlood ihereof, 
Shalt ye not eal. 

5 And surely your blood of 
your lives will I require; 6 a 



.iru'k'Vi' ,'.'■. 


*sa" g'Et i" aaf 


BB ihm here used are 


often to be under- 








let of reptiles were 




10 be eaten, Lev. 


II, is not to Ue cona 




ing wuh the dnft of 


this passage.— 



you ail OdngB, Alluding to the prin- 
tive grant made Gen. t. 29. The who 
scope makes it evident thai the use 
animal food is here spoken of not as an 
injunction, but as a permiisioiu 

i. Bul^fissh jirith tite f|/e Iheraif, &c. 
Heb. liasn »i im 11DQ32 1B33 "IS 
mly .flesh with (Ab (jfe (or Soui) Ihetcqf, 
Ihe blood thereof, ye shall iiiif eat. It ia 
to be noticed, however, thai according 
to the distinction of the Heb. accents 
which, though not infallible gufdes to 
Ihe sense, are always entitled to ree- 
lect as giving the readings of the an- 
nent Jews, this verse hi lonnection 
irith the preceding requires 10 be ren- 
lered and pointed as fbllows: 'Ae (he 
pecn herb have I given you all, (all 
jiinds of animals for food, yet not ail 
parts of the animal alike, but) only the 
flesh! the life thereat (which ia) the 
blood Ihereof, ye shall not eat.' Ac- 
have little doubt is the true one, the 
preposition 3 before •jjTi'iiifi serves 
both to designate the accusauve of the 
Object, as It does repeatedly after this 
very verb ii3s to eat (Ex. 12. 43-«. 
Lev. 22. 11), and also to point out the 
tntemat nature and qttalUy of the sub- 
ject lo which It applifcS, and its viHiial 
identity with the blood. It cannot 
perhaps be positively affirmed that Mo- 
aes here intended to assert the physio- 
la([ical fact, that the blood is the seaE 



hand of every beast will I require 
it, and "at the hand of man; at 
(he hand of every t man's brother 
will I require the life of man. 



of vitality in the animal structure. He 
may have designed ajmply to convey 
the idea that the blood was ostensibly 
the grand medium of life, thai upon 
which its continuance more espacially 
depended; yet it is not a lutle remark- 
able that the disoovetiea of the celebra- 
ted John Hunter in the middle of the 
last century have gone far ID establish 
the point, that the blood is strictly avl- 
toifiuid, and is, in Uiis respect, dis- 
tinguished from every other part of the 
animal economy. But upon this view 
of the subject we cannot here enlarge. 
— As (0 the true scope of the passagt^ 
the Hebrew doctors generally ander- 
Etand it as a prohibition against cutting 
off any limb of a living animal and 
eating it while [be life, i. e, the life- 
blood, ia in it. Maimonides speaks of 
a fierce and barbarous people, who after 
cutting pieces of flesh from a living an- 
imal, devoured it raw with the blood 
reaming from it, as a part of their 
idolatrous worship; and thattbishor- 
raclice is kept up lo this day 
among the Abyssinians is placed be- 
yond the reach of controversy by ths 
■eports of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Salt, 
confirmed by the statementa of a sdll 
traveller, Mr. Madden, whose le- 
is on this subject may be seen in 
Illustrations of the Scriptures,' 
p. 17. But this, thougli perhaps iudl- 
reclly involved in the spirit of the pra- 
' ibition, does not seem to ha its plima- 
F drift. This was undoubtedly to for- 
d the use of blood in its simple im- 
lixed state as an article of diet, and 
rthis the grand reason is to be sought, 
jt so much Irom its tendency 10 beget 
cruel, lerocions, and blood-thhsty dii 
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worship. This 
we Qnd expressly declared Lev. IT. 10, 
II, 'Whatsoever man there be of the 
boase of Israel, or of the strangers 
chat Bojoum among you, (hat eateth 
any manner of blood ; I will even i 
my liice againal (hat soul that eate 
blood, and will cue him off from anioi 
his people. For the life of the fleah 
in the blood: and I have given it 
you upon the allar lo make an atoii 
meot for your aouls ; for it ia the bio. 
that maketh on atonemenl for the sou 
The full force of Ibis language cann 
be appreciated without bearing in mind 
ibat the original word (tuC] nephes/t) 
or life and soul ia Ibe same i b 
aaying that Ihe life of tbeileab 
blood, and tbat it ia the blood that 
mattes atonement for tbe soul (L e. the 
life), it ia virtually said that life goea 
biilifein the greatschemeof ezpiaiiou. 
Accordingly we find it prophetically af- 
firmed of Christ m undaubled allusion 
to this very language. Is, 53. 12, ihat 
be ahould pour out his eoul (Heb. 
Qr.'jnixn) unto death;' i.e. should shed 
bis vital blood, ^ve his life. Tbe 
original (ireek term occura John, 10. 
II, 17, 'I am [be good shepherd: the 
good shepherd giveth liis life (or soul — 
i^^flu) for the sheep.' Aa lo tbe ques- 
don whether this precept of abataining 
from blood be at present binding open 
Chriatians, see Barnes on Acta 15. 29. 

5. And surely ytntr blood qfyour lipes 
mill 1 require. God having in the pre- 
ceding verses given secutity to Noah 
and his posterity against any appre- 
hended obstacle lo their increaee and 
multiplication from the tavagea of wild 
beaata, comes now to make provision 
against another poaaible evil, viz. the 
violence of men towards each oth- 
er. Noah, from his experience of the 
past, would no doubt fear that the ef- 
fects of the divine blessing would be in 
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danger of being counteracted from thia 
source, and the Most High accordingly 
here uttora a decree well calculated to 
allay his apprehensions. Tbe phraseol- 
ogy of the original is very peculiar, and 
our translation we ihink fails in giving 
its precise import. The Heli. for ' your 
blood of your livesCttS-^niaBJi D3Kll)' 
perhaps more properly signifies ' your 
blood /or your bves ;' i. e. your blood 
in return for tbe life-blood which yoa 
have shed. He says ' for your lives,' 
to intimate the close relation and iden- 
tity, as it were, between men, as if in 
taking away tbe life of a brother (hey 
took that which was their own ; so rep- 
resenting homicide as but another form 

hiood all nations of men,' &c. Acts, 
!7. 26. The term Tequire (lD■^^s) 
implies &3n,ndiclive seeking m searching 
out, and consequently involves the idea 
of ■imnUh.ment. Thua Gea. i% 22, 
' Therefore behold also his blaod is re- 
qidred.' For this reason God is called 
Ps. 9. la (13), Dim !U-n seeker outqf 
bloods, i, e. avenger; and when Mo- 
sea aays Dent, la 19, ' I will require it 
of him,' Peter in quoting and applying 
tbe sentence, Acts, 3. 33, says, 'He 
shall be destroyed from among the peo- 
ple.' —IT M the hand qf eoery i>ea, 






This ii 



irally in 
mt which wai 
Jt that had u 



lerpreled of the punii 



y way killed a 

n tbat a law was afterwards ordained 
requiring such a beast lo be put to 
~ tb, Ex. 21. 28, probably to inspire 

aterborrorof every species of blood- 
shedding. And this may be the prima- 
ry and most genuine sense of the 
words. At teasl, we would not ex- 
dude it from tbe scope of the sacred 
writer ; at tbe aanie time we cannnl 
ivoid the imprea^on that this doea not 
[shaufit the whole meaning of the 
ivords. The phrase 'at the hand of 
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that the Bhedding of human hlood 
ehould be avenged by ihe agency or in- 
tli-umetiialitt/, nol only of every mur- 
dered man's brolher, but even by that 
rf ihe very beaats of lbs field. The 
ivhole crealion, as it were, should be 
armed against him who had violated 
the Banclity of human life. It ia prob- 
able indeed thai ihisordinanceeontem- 
plaled primarily a staW of society in 
which the institution of laws and ma- 
gistracy bad obtained but a very im- 
pertect establishment, and thersfore 
amounts to a pledge on the part of the 
Most Higti that he would in some way, 
and by the employment of such minis- 
ters as he saw fit, take the work of ven- 
geance into his own liande. How 
agreeable sueh extraordinary judgments 
were to the general sense of mankind 
we tnay learn from the striking inddent 
Acts, is. 4, where (he barbaiiauB, when 
they observed the viper (the venomous 
beael} hanging to the hand of Paul, al 
once concluded that the man was e 
murders, whom, though he had escap- 
ed the perils of the sea, justice would 
not Buffer to live In hke manner in 

tiire of society in its earliest snd rudest 
stages, KB find dear intunalions of the 
same thing. Speaking of the favoured 
lot of the good man it is said, ch. 5.22, 
23, 'Al destruction and famine thon 
sbalt laugh ; neilhtrehaUlhtiti be afraid 
of the beasts of the earth. For thou 
shall be in league with the stones of 
the field) and the beaels qf the _fidd 
«AoM be al peace wllk thee.' While, 
therefore, we admit that the phrase 'to 
require the blood at the hand of beast 
or brother,' implies primarily inflicting 
vangeanee on the perpetrator, it involves 
also the secondary sense of enlisting 
such executioners in the work as to di- 
vine wisdom might seem good. Thisia 

conGrmed by what follows. V Al 

the hand of a/ery man's brother will I 
TeijuireiL Glial. 'At the hand of the 
man who shali spill his brother's blood 



fill I require the soul (or lifa) of man.' 
'hat the idea bete expressed is really 
Dnveyed by the worda of the sacred 
rriter we are not disposed to quea^on ; 
or that they carry with them the clear 
npltcation that every man ia to consid- 
r every othaman as his brother, and 
1 be aa tender of his life as he would be 
of that of one who acknowledges the 
same immediate parents as himself. 
But the passage contains, we conceive, 
mu6h more than this. We here see, if 
we mistake not, the origin of the inoti- 
tution of GollUm, or that feature of 
the patriarchal po^ly which provided 
for the puniabment of crimes of blood- 
By tha Gocl (ixa goSl) is to be under- 
stood the nearest retauon of a person 
murdered, whose right and duty it wa^ 
10 avenge his kinsman's death with hia 
own hand. The etymology o( the 
word in this sense is not very well a»- 
ccrtained, but as the root i(t3 has the 
import not only of ransoming or re- 
deeming, but aisa ol polluting or stain- 
ing, Midiaelia suggests that the GoSl 
was ao called from his being cotisider- 
ed as stained with the blood of his mur- 
dered relative till he had washed ft 
sway by avenging his death ; and in 
this very light do the Arabs still regard 
the kinsman of a pensun murdered. 
The term, however, was afterwards 
extended to signify (he nearest relation 
in general, although there was no mur- 
der in the caee, as may be seen in tha 
notes on Ruth, 4. 1. In Arabic, thii 
peteuna({;e is called T^ir or 'I'iair, i. e. 
survivor, implying the aurviving rela- 
tive, who was bound to avenge the 
death of a murdered person t and in the 
writings of this people the mention of 
the blood-avenger occurs far oftener 
than it does in Hebrew ; no doubt tor 
the reason, that the usages of a rule 
and primitive stale of society have left 
more permanent iracea among them 
than among the Hebrewa, though even 
sLiiong ihem the i-elics of this eystem 
of retribution are still discoverable in 
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6 •■ WJioso sheddelli miin'3 
blood, by man shall hia blood be 
shed : I for to ihe image of God 
made he man. 



tha iawH reapecting (he cities of refuge, 
Deut 19, The following remarka of 
MichaGlis on [lie Eiibject of GoeliEiu 
will make llie reader still belter ac- 
quainted with ita nature and doalgn. 
'Let us figure 10 ouraolvea a people 
without magiEtrates, and tvh«re every 
father of a (amily Is atill his own mus- 
ter. In such a state men's lives would 
of neceesily be la the highest degree in- 
secure were there no such blood-aven- 
garas wehsveabovedescribed. Magis- 
tral^ or public judicial tribunal, to pun- 
ish murder, ihere is nones "f course 
acts of murder might be dnily perpetra- 
ted, were (here no reason to dread pun- 
ishment of another dcBOriplion. For 
thdr own seearily, the people would be 
lorced to conslftute the avengemeni of 
blood an indiapensable duty, and not 
only to consider (he murderer bb an 
outlaw, bat actually to endeavour to 
put him to death, and whilhersoever We 
might flee, aevec to cease pursuing him 
until he became the victim of vengeance. 
Ae, however, every one would not 
choose (o undertake the dangerous of- 
fice of thus avenging a murder, the 
nearest relations of the unibrtunale suf- 
ferer would find it necessary to under- 
take it themselves. It would natural- 
ly be deemed a noble deed, and the 
n^ectofit, of course, highly disgrace- 
ful and justly prodnolive of such infa- 
luy and reproach as blood alone could 
wash away.' Cemment, on Laae of 
Moets, vol. 2. p. 19s. It is, we suppose, 
to such a provisional expedient as this 
that the words before us refer, one 
which God was pleased 



oflawi 



7 And you, " be ye fruillul, and 
nultipiy i bring forth abundamly 
D the earth, and multiply theie- 



that such a means of severity Is liabla 
to great abuses, and could never be so 
effectual nor so free from objections, aa 
the laws by which a magistrate pun- 
ishes a murderer after instituting a ju- 
dicial investigation of his guilL Sdll 
we can easily see that it might have 
been adopted in those early ages as a 
temporary expedient of Providence^ 
though not perhaps appointed as a pos- 
itive divine insHluliim carrying with it 
Ihe express authority of Heaven. God 
in bis providence often avails himself 
of many things which at (he same time 
exist rather iy his suferance than by 
his approbation^ 

6. Wkosa siteddelk mon'e blood, &c. 
That is, wilfully and unwattanlably, 
for there are two exceptions to tins 
law, (I.) Casual or unintentional mur- 
der, Dent. 19, 4. (2.) Death by the 
hand of the ma^strale for capiul 
crimes, to whidi the present rule has 
direct reference. The enactment con- 
tained in Ihe preceding verse has, as 
we have endeavoured to show, a lead- 
ing reference to the rude and less or- 
ganized states of society, where the 
punishment of flagrant crimes, particu- 
larly that of murder, would devolve 
more immediately upon the avenging 
inlerpositionsof God's providence. The 
drift of that serse accordingly is to 
convey the assurance that he would ac- 
tually lake it upon him to see to the 
maintaining of the interests of Juslics 
among his creatures in thelack of those 






vhich w 






n Ihe present 
passage, wa consider the divine Law- 
giver as having hia eye upon a some- 
what diflerenl and higher slate of polit- 
ical aociely. Instead of being a nMce 
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3 If And God spake unto Noah, 

md iQ his sons with him, saying, 

9 And I, -behold, I establish 



rapelition of the leading idea of the 
former verse, the words seem to carry 
wilh them the impiicBiion of iheexist- 
ence o( law and settled government, 
and ihat their prominent drift is to ir 
vest [he magiBlrate wiih a divine wai 
rant for iiitlLCting capilal punishineii 
upun (he wilful murderer. This wi 
probably be etill more evident fror 

what follows. II By man iJulU hi 

bhodbe eked. CliaL 'With witnesses 
by Ihe sentence of the judges shall his 
blood be shed.' The welfare of aoeiet)' 
evidently requhes that capital putiish- 
tnents should he iollicted, not by the 
strolte of private revenge, but by tht 
arm of the aulhoriied magislrata, and 
through the medium of a judicial sen- 
tence, Bom. 13. 1. This ordinanoOj 
therefore, may be considered as a vir- 
tual institution of magistracy, which 
perhaps afibrds 
inlerpretalion of iheclcusei 'for in the 
image of God made he man,' i. e. in the 
constitution of civil society, as emana- 
ting from the will of the Most High, 
men are to be appointed as the execu- 
live organs of the social body for the 
Hdministration of jusdce; and a mag- 
istrate thus armed with authority btara 
a visible impress qf the Divine image 
m tJie Ugid socereignty with, which he 
is invested. Still this sense need not 
exclude the iiaual construction, that a 
murderer obhlerates ths image of his 
Mater in the exlinclion of human life, 
and therefore deserves to difl. This is 
in itself true, and may perhaps be in- 
tended to be taught in the genuine im- 
port of the verse, thoLigli the former is 
its mote legitimate scope. 



but merely as tt prsrficiioit, intimating 
that the murderer will usually die 
a violetit death. But such a conae- 
quence would follow the oommisaion 
of ihia crime only as the result of the 
ordering of Divine Providenoo, and 

or name ftir the expression of the will 
of God; so ^t it VLTtnally amounts 
10 the same thing, whether we consid- 
er h as a predictimt or a jn-ccejii. T 

FW in the image of God made he num. 
In addition to what is said above, it 
may be well in thia connection to re- 
mark that the celebrated Beigic com- 
inantalor, Venema, has proposed the 
folluwing rendering of these words, 
which helaboura to support with great 
acateness and ingenuity, via. ' whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shuU 
his blood be shed, aUh/mgh, in the im- 
age of God created he him ■' i. e. the 
factofhis bearing the image of his Maker 
is to constitute no impediment in the 
way of the sentence of death bting pro- 
nounced and executed upon the mur- 
derer. He supposes the words to be 
virtually a reply to the tacit objection, 
uch as the image of God is 
> all men, and in all is lo be 
held sacred and inviolable, therefore the 
putting lo death a murderer waa i 






of 1 






I that 



image as was the act of ihe culprit him- 
and so was unlawful. But Ihia 
iple is directly mot and removed in 
these words by the divine declaration, 
thai this circumstance is not tu be al- 
lowed to prevent the execution of the 
pointed sentence. That the literal 
iidering of the originiti will admit thia 
nstruction there is no doubt, for wa 
ve already shown tlial such is the 
le import of ihe Heb. 13 Jin- in dt. 
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10 P And with every living 
creature ihal is with you, of tlie 
fowl, of the cattle, and of every 
beast of the earth with you, from 
all that go out of the ark, to every 
beast of ilie earth, 

11 And il will establish my 
covenant with you ; neither shall 
ail flesh be cut gff any more by 
the waters of a flooiJ; neither 



S.31, I 









ces might be added. Bi 
view of the whole conleil we piefci 
the ialerpreiBtion given ahove, whiel 
makes the image of Ood here to eon- 
am in man's itpresealing his Makei 
in the exercise qf authority old tin 
adminiatration. qfjutlice. 

9. I eatablish -nty rotenavt vtitk ^u. 
Heb, -TT'-a beritki. Acovensnt, as 
remarked in (he nale un Oen. 6 IS, us- 
ually signifies a mataat compact, bul 
here, as occasionBll)' elsewhere, il im- 
ports mainly a solemn ]n-timiB$. Il is 
merely an amplificalioii of what was 
eaid Bl the allar, where the Lord smel- 
led a sweel savour, and indeed the first 
seventeen verses of thia oliapter sire 
a continuation of that suliject. The 
goodness of God in ihia traiiflaciion is 
very remarkable. Aa man has no 
claims upon his Maker, he might have 
determined lo exempt the world from 
the calamity of a second deluge, and 
yet not have acquainLed them with his 
purpose. But he was pleased in thia 
instance, as in many others, lo lay 
himself under voluntary engagements 
with hta creatures, that they might 
know bow gracious he is, and be en- 
couraged to serve him with more lively 
giadlude. Knowing that Che severe 
judgment which he bad inflicted upon 
the hunian race would, for a dme at 
least, strike terror into succeeding gen- 
erations, and perhaps deter them from 
cultivating the earth, be here, in order 



:StS. [B.C. 3348. 

shall there any more be a Hood lo 
destroy the earth. 
■ 12 And God said, ■■ This is the 
token of the covenant which 1 
make between me and you, and 
every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations. 
13 I do set 'my bow in the 
rail be for a token 
between me and 
the earth. 






thdr minds at rest on thia score, 
gives Noah an assurance thai he would 
never again destroy all his crenliires 
with a flood, and this promise be has 
himself taught us to consider in the 
light of an oath. Is. 54. 9, 'For thia 
is as the waters of Noah unto mo ; for 
as I have aworn that the walers of 
Noah eboulil no more go over the earth; 



rolh V 






should have 

mfirma bia word by an oath, Heb. 
17, 18. 

11. Neither diiitl there bean]/ more a 
JUiod to deatroji the earth. Heb. fihiD 
to corrupt. Thia has the air of being 
a mere repetition of what is said just 
before 



. 7%isi. 



by referring 


to ch. e. 


13, i 




twofold Ihreat 


against ' 


all flesh 


am 



e token of the cot 
■e, &c. Heb. r.lK a 



of this word st 

en. i. 15. IT Even/ living creaturt 

at is wiSi you. Because the benefits 
Ibis covenant were lo extend to all 
e animal creation, as well as to man, 
r whose sake (hey were created. Ev- 
y living thing, not excepting even the 
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which is repealed so often in ihia con- 
neclion, is very empliatic and points to 
Ibe exceedingly iiilimalB relation con- 
Biiluled by Ilie Creator between man 
and tbe lower orders or creatures. 

13. I da sel my 6010 in Ihe cloud. 
That is, in the clouds; collect, sing, 
plnr. Tbe original word for set {-^z 
nat/uUli), usually rendered to give, has 
in innumerable 
appoinling or consiilating, aa Num. 
14.4, • Let la make Inianii a captam, 
and let us return into Kgypt 
us appoint a captain. 1 Kings 2. 35, 
'The king jiui (p.") Benaiah 
hijst i and Zadok aid the king pat {"p^i) 
in the room of AbiBtbar ;' i. e: Bppoii 
ed. So in the procoding verse 'the 
hen of the covenaijt which I mc 
(■pj),' is properly ''the token of 1 
Govsnant which I appoint.' As 1 
rainbow is the natural eHectof the 
fi-action and reflectian of the sun's rs 
falling on drops of wacer, i( is not i 
Bolutely nec^sary to suppose (hat this 
phenomenon had ' 



IS Ihe c 






stedfr 



ginning, it maij have occasionally ap- 
peared in the interval between the crea- 
tion and the deluge r and all ihat is flera 
implied may be that it was now first 

ble sign of the i^ovenani [iromiaa mads 
to Noah. Yet we mcline upon the 
whole to regard this as the first appeat- 
ance of the celestial arch. Such we 
think 18 the natural impression produ- 
ced upon the mind of any one who 
reads the narrative without releiencetn 
(.ny existing iheory upon ihe subjocii 
n doubt that the effect 



«iNoa 



nilnd ' 



aula bsT 



te vivid and striking 
the first time the splendid sight bad 
met his eve. Although the causes of 
the phenomenon existed from the crea- 
tion, yet if does not necessarily follow 
tiiBt the phenmnaion ilsdfhsA actually 
appsared before. Even now there is 



not always a rainbow when there is 
rain, and God might have prevented its 
occurrenoe from a foresight of the moi^ 
a! uses 10 which he deigned (o have it 
applied after the flood. The grand im- 
port which God intended to convey by 
this sign was that of assurance ^ se- 
cnr%agMnsl the occurrence of anoth- 
er deluge, and had not the phenomenon 
bseii now, bad men been familiar with 
it m past agea, it is not altogether easy 
to see bow ii could have been effica- 
cious enough to overcome the doubts 
and fears which it was intaided to re- 
move. ' What guaranty doea this afford 
us,' they might say, 'that we shall not 
be deluged again, since we have oflen 
beheld this sight, and were deluged 
notwithstanding'!' If it be said that 
God'a verbal promise made their aocu- 
nty certain, we may ask what need 
then was there of an; outward ^gn at 
Bin Waa not his word as certain 
without a sign as vnth tt? In line, as 
It 13 impossible to prove (hat the taut- 
bow bad actually ever appeared before 
(be flood, we believe the most Inter- 
nng tight in which this glorioiia spec- 
tacle can be viewed, viz. as b great me- 
nemo of me dtvine veracity, has been 
■onceded a-aay to the cavila of infidels; 
ind Ihat by looking upon it merely as 
in etTect of natural causes that have 
atinai/^ operated, we shall be apt tv 
lose tne force of its moral hearing in 
with the event in which il 
originated As a seat of this graraous 
ice It IS very peculiBr. Its beait- 
(picuousnees and grandeur make 
y suitable memorial for such a 
purpose, and yet whenever a rainbow 
ippears, il is a sign that there is rain 
descending at Ihat moment on the earth, 
and consequently when viewed in itself 
is rathera ground of apprehending that 
another deluge may come. But God 
urn has chosen that to be a 
pledge of our security which is in itself 

itiilungly does the Most High endear 
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14 And it shall come to ] 
when I bring a cloud ove. 
earth, that the bow shall be 
in the cloud r 

15 And ° i win remember my 
covenant, which is between 
and you, and every living c 
ture of all flesh; and the waters 
shall no more become a flood 
destroy all flesh. 

16 And the bowr shall be in [ 



hisf 






sby», 



e declare! 

only be a means of reminding us, but 
Aimseff also, of hia promise! 'I will 
Uo/iuponil that 1 may remember llie 
everlasting coveiisnl.' 

14. When I bring a doud over Ihe 
earth. Heb. 'pj i;3l3 loAm / make 
duudy {Ike) cloud. That is, clouds, 
Ibick wBlery clouds, a collective term ; 
whiince the Gr. ' when I bring clouds 
{vcfikai)-' 

16. The ipo/ers shall no more become 
a JltH/d to dcetriyy all .fesft. It is now 
above Eoui thousand years since ihe 
promise was given to Noah, and no 
part of ii has ever yet failed. Tberu 
have been partial inundatione and par- 
tial siispcnaions offruiU'ul seaaons ; but 
at no period, from Ihe deluge lo this 
hour, has any thing occurred like the 
desalalion that was visited upon the 
earth in the days of Noah. The con- 
scious security in which ibe world re- 
poses, as far aa the occnrrence nf anoth- 
er deluge la concerned, is mailer of ds* 
vout admiration and perpetual praise. 
And BO will it doubllesB appear if due 
weight be given lo the reflections of 
Calvin on thisfearfulcalasttopbe. "The 
earihp' says he, 'in its primitive ami 
mosi natural stale was covered by the 
iloly lo the 



ioflh 



irtha 
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cloud ; and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember " the ever- 
lasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all 
flesh that is upon the earth. 

17 And God said unto Noah, 
This IS the token of the covenant 
which 1 have established between 
me and all flesh that ia opon the 



led beings. And this 


ne philo 


ophers 


ars obliged to confes 


, Ihal 


10 sub- 








of the earth so as to a 


low any 


portion 



of it 



5 then 



to nature (praster iialuram). 
Indeed, the Scriptures apeak of it aa 
among the divine miracles. Job 38. 8 — 
11, that die waters of the sea should ha 
kepi back by forced restraints, aa of 
bare and doors, from nishtng forlh and 
overwhelming the regions allotied to 
the habilsiion of men." Commenl. on 
Gen. 7. U. Con^dering therefore tha 
real eipoaednesaof ihe earth to destruc- 
tion from Ihe element of waler on lh« 
one band and fire on the other, vast 
slorea of which are treasured up in ila 
bowels and conlinnally lending to 
burst forlh, we may well regard oui 
safety as IheefFeet of a perpetual mira- 
cle of mercy ; and every appearance of 
a rainbow ought lo be a signal for a 
new acknowledgment of the divine 
forbearance and faithfulness. Suchac' 
cording (o Maimonides was ihe cua- 
of Ihe ancient Jews ;— ' When any 
one seeth the bow in the cloud, hebless- 
elh Qodthatremembereth his covenant, 
failhfol therein, and stable in his 
promise.' Ainauiorlh. ' Look upon the 
id praise him ihal made il,' 
sayslhesonof Syrnc,Eoclus. 43. II, 

id lo this injunciinn every pioue heart 

ill promptly respond. 

17. And God said unto Noah, iSu 
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18 T[ And the sons of Noah 
that went forth of the ark, were 
Sherii, and Ham, aud Japheih r 
•and Han is the father of Ca- 



ll Ihe token, &c. The remark of Jar 
chi the Jewish commentator on Ihit 
paasHgs we think peculiarly plaiisibh 
and happy. He asys that in what gotft 
before God had merely afiirined, in a 
general way, thai heiBmild appoint iht 
how in the heavens as a ai^ of iht 
covenant, and that whenevei It should 
iafiitare chance 10 appear it ahould be 
to regarded, while there Is no inth 
tion that one was aclually vi^ti 
the lime. But now, he thinks, for die 
greater confirmation of Noah' 
suddenly overspi 



19 ' These are ihe thie( 
of Noah ; ' aud of them wi 
whole ear til overspread, 

20 And Noah began to 



sky with clouds, qj 



hold, il 



using t\ 



is the 



ugno] 



3 the I 






.ual for, 



the denionsttative TNT (Afs. 

la lilt ams qf Noah— mere &ie 
and Ham, onrf Japhclk. To whatei 
it may be owing, the lact is undoubted, 
thai vary many of [he namea of the 
early distinguished peraonag^ of Scrip- 
ture are not only significant, but signi- 
ficant some way of the character or 
fortunes for which Ihe individuals 
themseWes were reinarltable. Wheth- 
er these names were bestowed by their 
porenis under soma degree of prophet- 
ic influence, as suggealed on Gen, 4. 2, 
— S. 29, or whether the original names 
were gradually superseded and other 
appropriate ones substituted by ihezr 
posteiiiy in after times, is unceriam 
That the fact is so, however, the names 
of Noah's sons alford one of many 
palpable proofs, 'Shem' signifieaname, 
and doubllesa points to the nrcum- 



! that is abase every name. ' Ham' 
signifies heal, probably in allusion to 
die hot and sultry regions which his 
descendants were to inhabit. Of 'Ja- 
pheih' the import is entargeinent, the 
grounds of which appellalioo are ex- 
plained heiow. We may remark, more- 
over, that the order tif mcnliim here 
does not correspond with the ordtr ijf 
age ; for Japheih was undoubtedly the 
ehlest and tlhem the youngest of the 
three brethren. Bui Shem is usually 
mentioned first because ihe birdiright 

was conferred upon him. T Ham it 

the father <f Canaan. Heb. TSn 
Kenaan, from (he root 533 kana, to 
humble, to depress, to cauet to stoop or 
boic down I implying the depress 



vhicl. his 






should be subjected. ' 

'espccting Ham was douhtfess 
ith a special design; for living, 
I when the Israeli les wh d 



arlh' IS here used in the Bi 
bUania of the earth, the CI 
s contained. The anciei 
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all give an equivnlent rendering, ihough 
Ihe Syr. includes both senses;— 'From 
ttiese weiG men divided in ihc earih,' 
Tha fact mentioned would seem to ex- 
clude tlieitlaa tliat Noali liad any more 
children bom after the flood, as some 



Thi;s in the Heh. idiom a soldier 
termed 'a man of war;' n shepherd, 'a 

words,' &c. The language does not 
neeesaarlly imply that he had niit fol- 
lowed the ocetipalion of a husband- 
man before. The original for 'begin' 
both in Hel). and Gr. is often redun- 
dant, bang applied to one who eontin- 

Thas. Christ is ssid, Hark, 11. 16, lo 
' beipn to east out,' and Luke, 12. 1, lo 
'begin to speak,' for which in the par- 
allel places he is said only, Mat. 21. 12, 
to ' cast out,' and Mat. 16. 6, to 'speak.' 
So likewise it is said Gen. 6. 1, ' when 
men began lo multiply,' though we 
know they had mulsiplied before this, 
and were already very numerous. Here 
then the meaning is simply, that Noah 
began to cultivate the ground afier the 
deluge and, among other agricultural 
operations, be planted a vineyard, and 
was perhaps the first who invented 
presses for exitaoling the juice of the 
grape and making wine in this man- 
ner. If so, the increased quantities 
procured, or the augmented strength of 
the beverage, may account for the etiect 
produced by drinkmg it upon Noah. 
' Behold the juice of the grape in a new 
atate; possessing a quality unheard of 
before. li^alen from the tree, or dried 
in the sun. It is simple and niiiritious, 
like the strain from the stalk of corn; 
pressed out and fermented, it acquires a 



21. And he drank q, 
DOS drunken. This languB 



Bow oFleu 
which havf 
rs!" Hanter. 



need of expository 
comment. He that mns may read, 
and he that reads must grieve. It was 
very lawful for Noah to partake of tha 
fruits of hi^ labour; but he sinned in 
drinking to asccsa. He might not in- 
deed have been aware of tbe strength 
of the wine, or his age might have ren- 
dered him sooner aflected by it. At 
any rate, we have reason to conclude 
from his general character, that it was 
a fault of inadvertence, one in which 
he was overtakai, and of which lie af- 
terwards bitterly repented. 'Who would 
look to have found righteous Noah, the 
father of the new world, lying drunk la 
bis teutt Wbocould Ibinli that wine 
should overthrow him that was preser- 
ved from the waters') That he who 
could not be tainted with the sinfu! ex- 
amples of the former world should be- 
gin the example of a new sin of hia 
own 1 What are we men if we be left to 
ourselves 1 While Ciod upholds us, no 
temptation can move us; when he 
leaves us,no temptation is loo weak to 
overthrow us. God's best children 
have no fence for sins of infirmity. 
Which of the saints have not once 
done that whereof ihey are ashamed ? 
Yet we see Noah drunken but once. 
One act can no more make a good man 
unrighteous, than a trade of mn can 

HaU. V Wua uncovered wUhin his 

lent. Hcb.nbns-(lir3 iniftsmi^f-i^ 
{Che) tent 1 the origin d having nothing 
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22 And Ham, the falher of 
Canaan, saw ihe naked ness of his 
fallier, and told hia two brethren 
without. 

23 "And Shem and Japhelli 
took a garment, and laid it upon 
both Ibeir shoulders, and wenf 
backward, and covered the naked- 
ness of their falher: and their fa 



^a taere backward, and they saw 
Dt their father's nakedness. 

24 And Noah awoke frum his 
ine, and knew what his young- 
■ son had done unto him. 

25 And he said, '' Cursed be 
anaan; "a servant of servants 

shall he be unto his brethren. 

22. And flam— soio Bie naksdnesa of 

Me fatlier and told his tiDo brelhna. 

However wnfulii: viaa for Nonh thus to 

usel^ it was still more so (or 

: Ham, on perceiving hia sitaalion, la go 






• ./I, 



where he happened first 

ered by Ham. Thus while 

?. 6, God saya, 'Whereas I 

dwelt in (any) house since tli 

t brought up iha children of Israel out 

of Egypt, even to thia day, but have 

waltced in a tint and in a tabernacle,' 

L e. have dwelt tentwise; we read in 

the parallel paasaga 1 Chron.17.5, 'For 

I have not dwelt in ' 

day thai I brought 






It har/e gone _fi-om 



iatai 



QBCle (Ic 
in'H telling his brethren 
tuity thia may mean simply that hi 
them in the fields or in the vineyards, 
or any where vritfunil the spot where 
the several tenia happened to 
pitched. But whalovor weva 
place, it waa the portion that consli 
ted <lie degradation. 'Noah had 
sooner sinned hut he discovers hia 
kedneSB, and halh not so much rule of 
himselC as to be ashamed. One hour's 
drunkenness bewrays [hat which mort 
Ihan six hundred years' sobriety had 
modestly concealed. He thai ^ves 
himself lo wine is not his own : what 
shall we think of this vice, which roba 
a man of himeelf and lays 
his room T Bp.Hall. 
14* 



withm 

uro lo his brelhrun. For thai he did 
so, we cannot but infer from the sequel. 
He was now in all probability about bb 
hundred years old, and tho act therefore 
could not have been one of mere child, 
ish levity. It wasundoubtedly aknown 
and voluntary instance of groas disre- 
spect, or contHinptuous deportment to- 
wards his aged parent, and as such 
justly gave occaHon to the malediedon 
ihat followed.— 'Ham is here caUed 
'the falher of Canaan,' which inlimales 
that he who was himself a father, 
should have been more respectful lo 
him who was his father.' He-nry. 

24. And JVoo/i aiDofte, &f Pmding 
himself covered, when he .iwoke, with 
a garment which he had noiecollectioa 
of having spread over him when he 
laid down, he would naturally makeui- 
and 



thus would learn from Shem a 
piielh all that bad happsned. It is un- 
necessary to suppose any supeinatunl 
revelafion in Ihecase.— irKiewitAaf 
/ttff younger son had done unto him. 
Hob. ppmn ftis HWe son. As Ham 
hi the enumf 
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little' not in literal truth but iu com- 
parativo dignity. His conduct on this 
occasion had ao degraded him that 
SheniandJapheth were both preferred 
before him, and in this sense we-fbink 
il is thai he is here detionimated ' little' 
or ' youns;,' an epithet that would oth- 
erwise Boutid strangely as applied lo a 
pePBon already an hundred years old. 
Still il is a point on which wa cannot 
speak with confidenGe. 

36. And he mid. Cursed is Conaon, 
&c. The imporlant prophecy herere- 
corded, which is remarkahle fbr the 
fulness and eilensive ranch of its meati- 
ing, involves several particulars requir- 
ing a minute and critical investigation, 
which may perhaps swell our reniiirks 
somewhat heyoud ihcir usual dimen- 
sions. The first inquiry tliac naturally 
arises respects the proctiring cause of 
such an apparently severe denuncia- 
tion, and that too a denunciation direct- 
ed not against Ham, the real offender, 
but ttgainst Cannan his son, who does 
not appear friim the text to have had 
ally agency in the transaction. On 
this head we may remark, (1.) That 
the act of Ham was rather the ocmsioii 
than the ciEii'e of ihepredi 









:e and unbecoming lecili/ 
towards nis aged parent, and this, 
though by no means a slight offence, 
can yet be scarcely conceived to pos- 
sess such peculiar enormity as (o diaw 
after it so dire a malediction not only 
upon die odunder himeelt^ but upon his 
posterity down to distant generations. 
It is moreover worthy of note, that 
Noah does not expressly say liial be- 
caute Hatn had done so and so, there- 
fore should bis ofTspnng be accursed; 
not to mention, lliut if Ham's mated! 

1 teferreil 
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ing, on the other hand, ought to be aa 
distincily ascribed to his piety towards 
his parent. But this evidently is not 
'ha case. We think then the conelu- 
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fair, that as nothing is said of 
Ham personally in the sentence utter- 
ed, his conduct, though highly criminal, 
merely aRbrded an occasion for the 
prompting of one of the most signal 
prophecies oontauied in the Scripturea. 
In like manner we suppose the indiscm. 
of Hezekiflh in displaying his 
treasiircstolheeinbasaBdorsof thekhig 
of Babylon, Is. 39. 6, was not bo truly 
iccosiojioflhe severe 

it that followed. (2.) As to 
inection between the incident 
here mentioned and the predictal doom 
of Canaan, it is especially to be borne 
mind, thai here, as in hundreds of 
other instances in the Scriptures, indi- 
. so much contemplated 
and peopka desceniliag 
from them. As the blessings proniised 
be confined to <he persons 
of Shem and Japheth, so the curse de- 
to be restricted to the 
person of Canaan, but wss to alight 
upon his posterity cenii^ries after he 
lo more. But the judgments of 
irenolin9icted upon men hrespee- 
if their moral character, nor have 
ly reason to think ihat this pre- 
diction was ever fulfilled upon the Ca- 
naaniles themselves, any farther than 
as fteir Bvm si-ns were the procuring 
causes of il. Noah thirefore uttered 
the words fi'om an tnsjnred foresighl 
of the sins end abominations of the 
abandoned stuck of the Canaaiiites. 
Now it is clear from ibe subsequent 
history that the peculiar and ciiaiacier- 
istic sins of that people, the sins which 
in an especial manner incurred the di- 
vine indignation, were closely allied to 
the ^n which immediately prompted 
Noah's denunciatory prophecy. It was 
theuBcBTeringilffttikedntsB^jn-nS nja) 
or in other words, the prevalence of 
the most fjagrant corruption, licentious- 
ness, and debauchery of manners. In 
proof of this we have only to turn lo 
the eighteenlh diapter of Levilicua, 
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where the blade speciiicatian of the 
leading Crimea of tha Canaaailes is giv- 
Gti, itnd we caunot fail lo be struck wilh 
tbe coineidetioe even in ibe very point 
of the langiiageof the descriplioni the 
nhols concluding with the solemn in- 
iunclion, v. 24, 25, ' DeBle not ye your- 
Biirea in any of these things : for in all 
these the nations are defiled which I 
ea«t onl before you And the land is 
tied re d h 

CO po d h d m 
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ed. 



This 



buiden of the prediction to centre more 
especially upon Canaan, does not aller- 
ly delude Ham from all partiapatioii 
in it, inasmuch aa no father can fail to 
be deeply affected with the prospect of 
a child's calamities. Omniscience per* 
haps saw that Ham's sin was not suf- 
rieieatly aggravated to subject him just- 
ly to any eeverer punishment than the 
knowledge of the future lot of this por- 
tion of hi? posterity. Bui at the same 
time, it is wortby of remark, that al- 
though fheaenteuOe here recorded veb9 
lo spend itself mainly upon the de- 
scendants of Ham in the line of Ca- 
naan, yet it is an hisiorieal fact, that 
llie curse of servitude iias signally fal- 
len upon other branches of bis poster- 
ity, of which the faie of the African 

far we are to refer that fuct lo the 
eflietsofNouh'scurae, onthisoccaeion, 
ia not clear, (4.) Tbeprediclion is not 
to be considered as necessarily aflect- 

proc«riiog IVom Canaan, so long as 
ihey coniinued rifbieoiis. In Al>rB- 
hom's days, before the iniquity of the 



Canaanitea cams lo tne fuH, Melcbiz- 
edek whose name was expresuve of 
his chaiacier, 'king of ti^teousness,' 
was a worthy priest of the most high 
God J and Abimeledi whose name im- 
ports ' parental king" pleaded the mteg- 
rity of his heart and the righteousness 
of his nation. Gen 20, 4—9, before God, 
and his plea was admitted. Yet both 
these personages appaar to have been 
aaniles. The import of this pra- 
dic on will be still further developed as 

w proceed. ^ A servant qfsKTvants 

alt he be unto ftis bretkra^. Chal. 
w rkiog servant.' That is, a servant 
educed to thelowesi degree of bondage 
degradation. It is an Hebraic idiom 
veying a superlative idea like holy ijf 
es^king of kings, vanUy qf vanities 
/mg of songs, &e, TTie terms 'brother,* 
brethren,' were used by the Hebrews 
more distant relatives ; and this 
prophecy more especially entered on a 
cour.^e of fulfilment about eight hun- 
dred years after its delivery, when the 
Israelites, the descendants of Shein, 
subdued tbe Canaanites and took pos- 
session of th^r country. The predic- 
tion was still farther accomplished, 
when the scattered remnants of those 
tribes were espelled by David and aet- 
tlfld ia those parts of Africa which first 
fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
tbe undoubted dtacendanis of Japheth. 
Canaan therefore was in early ages the 
slave of Shem, and in later times of 
Japbetb ; and in ibis nay is tite didi- 
culty arising from the possible suppo- 
sition that Canaan was to be in bond- 
age to both his brethren at once, eflect- 
uaily removed. He first bowed lo the 
rod of one, and then, some centuriea 
afterwards, (o that of the other. 

2S Blessed betheLord God ijf Shem. 
These words are to be regarded as for 
more than a simple expression of Noah's 
thanks to Godforthepious act of Sliemi 
for in this sense japheth'a conduct 
was eutitlMl to equal commendation, 
and God could not, on thisgroundaione 
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26 And he said, f Blessed be 
the Lord God of Sliem: acid 
naaa shall he his st^.vaut. 
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27 God shall enlarge Japhcth, 
saad he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem ; snd Canaan shall be 



Blrielly be called any more the God of 
iheonu iliiin of ihsodier. Tbedeclar- 

Froni B viuw of the whole pTOpbecy 
it cannot be doubled, we (hjiik, ibt 
wba tever patriarch alprei'Ogatives would 
otherwise hava Bccrued to Ham as an el- 
der brother they are here in fact Iranefei-. 
rod to Shera, the younger, and conae- 
qoenlly (hat both the spintual and tem- 
poral blessings which constituted the 
birth tight henceforth devolved upon 
Shem aa the appointed heir. In these 
were included mainly the promise of 
the Messiah as a natural descendant, 
and of the latid of Canaan Bsadeslined 
inheritance. This land, thus taken 
away ^m the CatiaanUes, and they 

reduced to boi^dage, wan to be conler- 
red upon the poaterity of Shem, and 
that too in order (hat thi 



should recave from Him tokens of fa- 
vour and blesaiHB which were not 
vouchsafed to other people. This pre- 
diciiou as (he time drew near fbr its 
further fulfilment was renewed in a 
still more clear and deiinite form to 
Abraham, Gen. 17. 7, 8, ' I will eslab- 
liah my covenant between me and thee 
and thy seed ailer thee in their g^aeta- 
(iona for an everlasting covenant, lobe 
a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. And I will give unio thee and to 
thy seed after lliee, (be land wherein 
thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan far an everlasting possession ; 
and 1 will be li' ' ~ " 
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» preeminent sense 
their God, and ibey his people, to 
which this earthly possession was to be 
endrely subordinate; 'for the Lord's 
portimi is bis people; Jacob is the !ol 
of bis jnbedtance.' In these words, 
therefore is mainly set forth the spirit- 
ual distinction of Shem, viz. that Gad 
should be bis God, to which the prnm- 
ise of <be earthly Canaan is subjoined. 
Viewed in this light, the words, ' Bless- 
ed he the Lord God of Shorn,' import 
that Jehovah, the true God, should, as 
the God of Sftem, be the object of praise, 
honiag;c, and blessing; that his wor- 
ship should he estabhahed and perpet- 
uated among them; that his name in 
opposition to that of idols should be ac- 
knowledged as known and reverenced 
in the line of this fiilber of the chosen 
race, and that they on the other hand 



iplishmetit of the promise 
drew still nearer, the peculiar appro- 
pristed title of Ciod, as the God of 
Slum, viz. J^ovah, begitis lo be more 
^queady employed, a fact which af- 
fords the genuine clew to the remarka- 
ble passages, Rx. 3. 14. and €. 3. And 
it is especially wonby of note, that this 
peculiar privilege of Shem, of having 
God for his God, is more than once al- 
luded to as distinguishing the Israelites 
from the Canaaiiites, when the former 
went to lake posaesaion of their inher- 
itance, and is mentioned us a special 
teaaon fbr then- obeying all the precepts 
enjoined upon them, and for abstain- 
ing from tliose abominalions of the 
devoted race, which had subjected 
them to the curse. It will be no- 
ticed that throughout the ^ghleenth, 
nineteenth, nnd twendeth diapters 
of Leviticus, a large proportion of the 
Hlalules and judgments there deliver- 
ed are accompanied with the solemn 
atfirmodon 'I am the Lord your God;' 
and finally it is soid, ch. 20. 26, ' Ye 
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38 U And Noah lived after 
the flood tliree huniired and fifiy 



CHAPTER IX. 

39 And all t 
were nine huniJt 
and he died. 



shall b3 holy unto me ; for I the Lord 
am holy, and hnve severed you ftom 
other peuple, that ye should lie mine.' 
The reason of this mode of address is 
to be sought for In (he romarkable proph- 
ecy respecting Shem which we are now 

(Wnsidering. IT Canaan shall be his 

aervanl. Heb. 1)3^ 13? sersant to 
thsm. So also the Chal, Syr., and 
Arab. The Sept. and some others ren- 
der in the sing. ' his servant,' but it is 
certain thai according to prevailing 
usage the Heb. pronoun ini is plural, 
and we incline to believe with GcseniuB 
that it is always so used escept when 
referring to a singular of the collective 
tind. By the phrase 'servant to diem,' 
therefore, is to bo understood either 
that Canaan waslobe servant to Shem 
and Japhelh Guccesslvely, or, as we 
think stilt more probable, to Shem 
and Jehovah conjoinll^j for the inti- 
mate covenant relation between Shem 
and the God of Israel would naiurally 
lead to their being spoken of together. 
The words of Joshua to the Gibeonites 
Josh. 9. 3^ seem to favour this inter- 
pretation, 'Now therefore ye are curs 
ed, and there shall noneof you be frenl 
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taiie the word in the sense of increas- 
ing holh the progeny and the territories 
of Japhetlijandthis, aa a temporal prom- 
ise, has heen most remarkably fulfilled. 
forJapheth who had several more sons 
than athet of his brethren, appears to 
have been the progenitor of more (hati 
half the human race. The whole of 
Europe and a considprable part of Asia 
were originally peopled, and have ever 
since been occupied, by Japheth's otf- 
spring. But i( is supposed by some 
oominentators that the mere promise 
of a vast posterity and extensive terri- 
tory did not exhaust the full meaBure 
of Japheth's blessing. This 'opinion 
they found not only on the ensuing 
clause, which indeed supports it, but on 
the original term {n 01 yapht) here em- 
ployed. This they render persuade 
instead of enlarge, from the fact of 
the root nnD being eenerally used in 
Ihe sense of pereuade, entice, allure, by 
fair and kind words. Accordingly tha 
phrase nC-'J US'' yy^ le^epheih, in 
which there is a paranomasia or play 
upon tha words, they -votild translaCs 
God 'shall persuade Japheth,' or stilt 
lly, 'God shnll 



wood and drawers .of water for Ihi 
house of my Qod.' Comp. v. 27, with 
my notes on the passage. By being 
given, or made iVeiftimms, to the house 
of God they were at the same time 
given to the service of Israel, and vice 

27. God shall enlarge Japhelh. Rath- 
er, according to the Heb. (nD''ii tlB'' 
Vapht isysphelh) 'shall enlarge or make 
room for Japhsth.' very similar tu the 
expression Gen. 26. 22, ' Dow the Lord 
handmade ream for us (mn"' a^rrin 
13il.' Thus the Gr., Chal., Syr., 
Arab. Erp., and Lai. Vulg., all which 
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wotli upon and aUnri Japheth that 
he shall be brought to the lailh and 
obedien,.e of th-. Gjapel, and thus m^de 
to dwell in the tents of Shem. But to 
this interpretation it is a serious objec- 
tion, (1.) That the original nTBi wher- 
ever it signifies to persuDiie or aUuTe. is 
always, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of Jer. 20. T, used in a bad sense 
nplymg that kind of persuasion which 
I connected with dmcpiUm. (2.) That 
'hen thus used it is always followed 
by the simple accusative of the object, 
siead of the dative with a preposition 
as here. (3.) That nono of the more 
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ancient vereionB give it tli 
persaacUaSt though the Targum of 
JonalhBn, supposing ihtrool of ihfl verb 
to be ne- iff bs baiutifii.1, LnsleBd of nnb, 
trauBlaleB il, 'Jehovah will 6eou(i)^the 
bounds of Japheth.' But giammaucal 
propriely absolutely forbids such a der- 
ivation of ibe word and of course the 
aense grafted upon it. To ail which 
may be added, that the promise inter- 
preted in Lhie senae could not be aoid to 
be peculiar to Japheth, for Ham was 
also finally as much to bepersuadedor 
alhiied into the Christian church as 
Japheth. We are therefore thrown 
back upon the former as tlie true ren- 
derillg; 'God shall enlarge ot ma/ce 

him a vast inereeae of o^pring and a 
proportionately large ex'tenl of territo- 
ry. This was perhaps by way of oft: 
set and concession for the spiritual 
blessings of the bitthrighl Vfhich were 
transferred lo Shem. T And lu 



shall dvieU in the la 
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Here 

the language is ambiguous, and proba- 
bly designedly so, that a twofold aense 
might be included. The letter of the 
clause leaves it doubtful whether ' God' 
or' Japheth' is the intended subject oi 
the affirtnation. The Chaldee supports 
the lornier ; ' He shall make bis glory 
(liis Mhekinah) lo dwell in the tents of 
Shem.' Interpreted thus the prophecy 
IS fulHIIed by the visible presence of 



God in 



™plec 



10 which the Psalmist so striking- 
ly alludes, Ps. 33. 12. 'In Judah God is 
known: his name is great in Israel. 
In Sahm also is his tabernacle, and his 
dwelling-place in Zion.' Il waa still 
more signally accomplished when the 
Word was made flesh and dwell 
(nTuDvuircv labernacUd) among the .Tews 
the children of Abraham and of Shem, 
On (he odier hand, if the 'he' be refer- 
red to Jopheth the declaration is equal- 
ly true. And so it will appear, whelh- 
er we consider the imagery here em- 
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ployed or the history which conRrms 
the evetit. As to the Imagery, its lead- 
mg poitil ia in llie words l;-,:;'i and 
lins translated dioeZi and tents. Now 
we know that the Jewish tuhemacle,in 
which dwelt the Shekinah, was the 
moat prominent object of their econo- 
my, and the piindpal means of preser- 
ving the true religion in the family of 
Shem. But under what description is. 
it likely that the tabernacle, which was 
not erected till the days of Moses, 
should be mentioned in prophecy so 
earJyaa thedaysof Moseal Most ob- 
viously under that of a leiil, as a tent 
and a tabernacle are in effect one and 
Ihe same thing, and the word in the 
Hebrewis Ihe same. This holy lenlor 
tabernacle was Shem's tabernacle, be- 



ecteda 



Shem, and beca 
part in the whole service of it who did 
not incorporate with the chosen family. 
This tab^nacleand the service peiform- 
ed in il were emblems of the Chrisliun 
church and the Chrisliau service, la 
the mention of Ihe tents of Shem 
therefbre the Holy Spirit had alhision 
lo the Jewish tahemacle as an emblem 
of Ihe Christian church, Accordingly 
the dwelling of Japheth in these tenia 
of Shem look place when the idola- 

converted to the faith of Christ, and 
became worshippers of the God of 
Shem in Shem's tabernacles. It ap- 
pears therefore that the uldmale uniting 
of all nations in the faith of Christ was 
a purpose of heaven announced at as 
early a period as that of selecting a pe- 
culiar people to be for a season tlie 
sole depo^taries of the true rehg^on. 
It is remarkable too that the ima- 
ges of this prediction bear a near af- 
finity to those under which later proph' 
nlshave described the same event. Isai- 
ah especially annonncea the calling of 
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CHAPTER X. 
iTOW these are the generations 
^ of thesonsof Noalii Shem, 



2, 'Knlorge the piace of ihy 
and let them stretch forth tlie 
l«ns of thine hsbitadona.' Hera (he 
ima^ presented to the ptopliei ia thai 
of ail eniargemeiil of the sacred tent 
to contain new crowds i>f worshippers i 
and the stn-kes are to be driven deep 
and lirm, and Ihtt cords to be Icngtii 
ed and drawn tight, thst the sides of 
the tent may be able to siisttiin the 
pressure o! the multitudes within il. 
Noah's allusion is also to the cahetna- 
de and the imaKO presented iathend- 
mieaion of foreign worshippers. It ie 
thereforeone and the same scene which 
the pattiarch and the prophet hav 
fare them ; and except in the distinct 
mention of the particular circumsla 
that the new worebippei-s should 
chiefly of Japheth'a slock, Noah 
prophecy difEa'a not froni Isaiah's, o 

a more finished drawing of the sa 
objects. And then if wo turn to hisio 
rf, tlie fnct is noioiious that the goe 
from the beginning to the present time 
has made the greatest progress in Eu- 
ropfj and in those patta of Asia which 
were first peopled by the posterity of 
Japheth. So that in every sense the 
oraciilar promise has been most signal- 
ly fiilfilled. 

CHAPTER X. 
The object of the p-esent ehopler ia 
CO furnish a brief but authentic record 
of the oiijj^ of the principal nations of 
thaearlh. Jn the form of a genealogical 
table or roll of the descendants of No- 
ah It contains a view of the pedigree of 
nations in the then known world. As 
such il is a record of inestimable value, 
being the most andent ethnographic 
document which we possess. It does 
not indeed afliird to us, at Ihia late peti- 



od of the world, that degree of definite 
information which il doubtless convey- 
ed in the lime of Moses. A proper 
name is apt to assume a new form eve- 
ry time it IB translated into a difieront 
language, and often in iho same dialect 
at ditfetisnt periods. It is not therefore 
Ui be wondered at that many nations 
and peoples should have lost the names 
by which they were originaliy cMled; 
or that these names should have be- 
come so altered by time, or so distorted 
in heina transferred into other tongues 
as to make it difficult to trace their re- 
iation to those here given. But not- 
withstanding the uncertainly arismg 
from this source, &r mare successful 
h ed h sea 

ed n d h 

d h bee p t«d h 

oa al h ff n 
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deed h 

IS been so nearly exhausted by the 

labours of Bocliari, Le Clerc, WelH 

Michaeiis, Sir Wm. Jones, Hales, Fa- 

ber and others, that little is left for fii- 

lure gleaners until a more minute ae- 

■ tanceahallbeformedwithlhe.'lsi- 

atic regions by some one who shall be 

;r of the various dialects spoken 

from the Indus to the Nile and from 

Arabic gulf to the Caspian Sea. — 

In considering this record, it is impor- 

nt to remark, (I.) That the names of 

idividaals are for the most part names 

of the nations descended from them, 

jusl aa Judah and Israel, though names 

hole nations. This is evident not 

ily from the fact that many of them 

e in the plural number, as all those 

ending in im in v. 13, 14; Imi also 
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from the leruiination of many of them, 
eapeoislly ihose ending in itc, v. 16 — IS, 
brang descriptive of ItU-ss and not of 
individuals. (2.) Allhough this ehap- 
tBT is pJacsd bi/ore the elevenlli, yet in 
the order of lima it properly belongs af- 
ter it ; for the confusion of tongues HI 
Babel, which was the princqial occa- 
sion of the diaperaion of mankind, 
mnst of course have preceded thai dia- 
pflraion. This is still farther evident 
front the expression 'after iheii^tangues,' 
implying a diversity of languages, 
which we know did not exist prior ta 
(be confusion of tongues mentinnM id 
ihe eleventh chapter. But such trana- 
pOEiIioiiB are common in the sacred 
writers. (4.) Speaking in general terms 
it may be said, that the llirea sons of 
Noah— Sh era, Ham, and Japhelii— are 
exhibited in this genealogical chart as 
the representatives of the lliree grand 
divisions of the earth, Asia, Africa and 
Europe, allhough not precisely accord- 
ing to the boundaries of modern times. 
The descendants of Japheth peopled 
Europe and the nortli-wesl of Asia, 
those of Ham. the southern qoarler of 
tha globe particularly Africa; and the 
Shemites, the countries of Central 
Asia, particularly those around ihe Eu- 
phrates. In accordance with ihis, a 
tradition has long and exlenavtly pre- 
vailed throughout the East, particular- 
ly among the Arabs and Persians, that 
Noah divided the earth among bis three 
sons. But as this tradition rests upon 
no eipreas aulholily of Scriplnre, the 
presumption, we think, is that it arose 
from some confused recollection or in- 
larpretalion Of Noah's prophecy men- 
tioned and explained at the close of the 
preceding chapter. 

1. These are Ike generations, &«. 
For the sake of conciseness and perspi- 
cuity, the genealogical table here given 
maybe (brown into ihefotlowing tab- 
ular form alons with (he most proba- 
ble explanations which the labours of 
Iheltaruei have ennb led lis to offer. 







. JAPHETITES. 




GOMEB 


the Cimmeriana on llie 
north coast of the Eiuck 
Sea, Thdr dcsccnd^inia 

Ashkcnat: an nnltnown 
people, perhaps between 
Armenia and tlie Blacn 




3. 


Riphalhi aieinhabitantaof 
7\iganiioh: Armenia. 


II. 


MAGoa 


Caucasus and adjacent 
countries— SeythianH. 


ni 


Maua 


: the Medea. 


IV 


1. 

2 
3 


! the lonians or iJreeks. 
Their descendants were, 
EUshah: the Hellenes, 

soca d 
r sAi & T rtess h 

h h S 
Kit 



L Cush: (he Ethiopians and Sputh- 
em Arabians. Their de- 

1. Nimrod: the first kii^g of 

ylon and Mesupolamia, 
where he founded Babel, 
Erech, Calneli, and Ac- 
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3. Bavilahi the ChaiiloUEl in 


of Hebron sooth of Jaru- 


Southern Arabia. 


sBlem. 


4. Sabtha: Saba ta in Soulli- 


3. The Jebusili^: in and 


«rn Arabia. 


around Jeruaalem. 


B. Ragma : Rhegma in llie 


L Ths Amoritcs : on the east 


souih-east of Arabia, or 


and west side of Ihe Dead 


the Parsian GitJf. De- 


Sea. 


scendants or colaniea 


5. The Girgasiles. 


were, 


6. The Hivitts: on the Rivet 


A. Slieba: probably a 


HeriJionandintbeYBlteya 


iribe in Sonih Ara- 


ofLcbaniiQ. 


bia, 


7. TheArkifes: at the fool of 


B. Dalan: Dedan an 


Lebanon. 


island in the Persian 


8. The SiniU^ .- in the coun- 


Gulf. 


try of Lebanon. 


6. Sabtecha: the inhsbitanla 


9. The Amaililes: on (he 


oflhee»9loJ03taof.«tbi- 


Phienician IsLand of Ara- 


opia. 


(lus and the opposite coast. 


U MizEAiH : Ihe Egyptians. Their 


10. The Zcmariles: the in- 


descend an 19 were, 


habitants of the Phoenr 


1. L-jdim j probably African 


cianlownofSiiiyra. 


2. Artamimi tribes. 




3. Lihabim or Lubiia: the 


habitants of the Syrian 


Libyans. 


townofEpiphaniaonlhe 




Orontea. 


Bnta of the prouince of 




NephCys, on the Lake of 




Sirbo, on (he bordera of 


3. SHEMITES. 


Egypt and Aaii 




5, PalhTuaim: the inhabit- 


1. Elam ; thoPersiana, partieulnrlyof 


ams of the Egyptian can- 


the province of Elymaia. 


ton of Path ures (PaihroB). 


11. AssHoai the Assyrians, founders 




of Nineveh, Rehobotb, 


Their deacendants or cul- 


Calneh, and Resen. 


onies were, 


111. Abphaxad: the inhabilanls of 


A. PkilicHm: thePhQ- 


the northern point of 


istines. 


Assyria (Arrapaehitis). A 


x. Caphtorim: thoCre- 


descendant woa. 


tans. 


Shelali: from whom coma 




Eier: progenitor of the 


VI. Cabaan: the inhabilanla of the 


Hebrews, and from him. 


country so called, from 


A. Psieg.- and 


Sidon to the south end 


B.^oiUaniCsliodbythe 


of the Dead Sea. Prom 


Arabians Kachtan, 


them arediirived, 


ancestor of the vsri- 




oua Arab tribes men- 


bordera of Canaan or 


tioned V, 26-29. 


Pha<nicie. 


IV. Ltiu: probably a people of Ethi- 


B. The Himies (Chelitea or 


opia. 
V. Akam: ills inhabitants of Syria 


Hethites) ! in the country 
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2 " Tie SODS of Japheth ; Go- 
mer, anil MiiE^og, and Madai, and 
Javan, and Tubal, and Meshech, 
and Tiras. 

3 Aod the sons of Gomer ; 
Ashkenaz, and Ripliaih, and To- 
garniah. 

4 And the sons of Javan ; Eli- 



:. U=! tUe 



L of 



Arabia D 

2. Bui: psi pa le nhab 

anWofCffll by a 

3. eeifioc: unknown 

J. Mash: th I ab a a of a 
part of tbe Gordimsn 
Monnliuns (ATons Masius) 
norihofiNisibJs. 

5. Tfte islee of the GenliUa, In or- 
der to undersland this expression it is 
neceasarj' to be borne in mind, thai the 
Heb. word b^^S isles waa nsed to de- 
note not only such countries as are sur- 
rounded on at) sidea b; the sea, but 
those also which were so situated in re- 
lotion 10 the Jews (hat people could 
not or did not go to them or come from 
them except by water. Thus it meant 
all countries, generally, beyond sea ; 
and the inhabitants of such countries 
were to the Jews 'islanders' (hough oo- 
eupying continental regions. The term 
applies, therefore, for the moat part to 
tliecounCries west of Palestine, the us- 
ual communication with which was 
by the Medilerianean. In a general 
sense the term may be understood to 
apply to Europe, as far as known, and 
(o Asia Minor. Accordingly the Scrip- 
iing thai Europe 



le first e 



joapel, a 



many ages be the principal a 
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shah, and Tarshisli, Kitliiii, and 
Dodanim. 

5 By these were = the isles of 
the Gentiles divided in iheir lands; 
every one after his tongue, after 
iheir families, in their nations. 

6 1[ ' And the sons of Ham ; 
Gush, and Mizraim, and Phut, 
and Canaan. 



self t< 






I, Oh 



and hearken ye people 
from afar! Jehovah hath called me 
from the womb; and halh sud unto 
me. It is a light thing that thou shoitldat 
servant to reiae up the tribes of 



Jacob ; 1 » 



1 light 



the GeaUlea, (hal thou sbouldst 
my salvation to the ends of the earth.' 
In this call to the Gentilea we of ibis 
Western Continent mayihankfully ac- 
knowledge ourselves included, as ours 

is a European anceatxy. 1i Divided 

in their lands. Heb. mB3 dispersed, 
spread abroad; from which it is plain 
that liie word 'ialea' must be under- 
atood metonymtcally ,for 'islanders,' 
or iithabUanis qf Ihe isles, as otherwise 

the phrase ia scarcely intelligible. H 

Every on* after his tongue. Thus 
clearly evincing that this dispersion 
look p liuie aJUr theconfiiaionoftongues, 
though related before it. See above. 

6. SliXTaim. No proper name of an 
individual m Hebrew, we beheve, ever 
lerminateB iniiti, which is the plural Or 
dual form. Mizraim is evidently the 
name of a ftmily or tribe taking name 
from the second son of Ham, who was 
probably called Miir, and who is gen- 
erally allowed to have settled with his 
family in Egypt. The Egyptians are 
always called Mixraim {Oiisa MUz- 
mim) in the Bible, and their country 
to this day throughout the East is gen- 
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7 AndthesoE3of Cu^hiSeba, 
iind Havilah, and Sablah, and 
Raamali, aad Sabtecha ; and the 
sons of Raaniali ; Sheba, and De- 

S And Cush faegat Nimrod ; he 



began to be a mighty one in the 

'5 He was a mighty ' nunter 
'before the Lord: wherefore it 
is said, Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the Lobd. 



Jly known as the 'land of Mitzr i' 
nppellaiion which has been preaar- 
I espedaUy by the Arabs, in regard 
whom, as preservers of primitive 
■nes, Prideaui niokcs the following 
jortEnl remark; 'These people being 
loldcsiin the world, and who had 
/srbeenby any conqaeat dispoBSea- 



9. A mighty hanter. Heb. T^S 133 
ffl giant, or mighty one, in hunting. 
Gr. ' a hunting giani.' Arab. ' a Mrri- 
bla tyrant.' Syr. 'a warlike giant.' 
The original term tor ' hunting' occnrs 
elsewhere, not so much in refei'ence 10 
the pursuit of game in the forest, a 






of tl 






l-.ajiVinu-orffronms marad, to re- 
bel, accordant with which is ihe Arabic 
marada, to be inaoUnl, Eontttmaeious, re- 
/raclory. The name, which is suppo- 
sed to be equivalent to ' son of rebel- 
lion,' in all probability was not given 
him by his parents, but by aftsr ages 
on account of his character, of whith 
morels said in a subsequent noie.— 
IS Began to be a mighty one in Ihe earth. 
Heb. 133 gibbm; a. giaal. The twin 
IB evidently (leacriptb 



it than 



.dily SI 



B remark wa have already m 
peeling the terra as applied to ih( 
lediluvinn giants. See on eh. C. 4 



rlghla of men. Thus 1 Sam. 24. 12, 
'Thou huntenl my sonl (i. e. my lite) 
to lake it.' Lam. 3. 15, 'Mine enc- 
miea chased (Hab. hunted) me sore.' 
Jar. 16. 16| ' 1 will sand for many ftum- 
ters, and they shall hunt them (i.e. the 
people) from every mountain.' This 
ua«ge andoubtedly aRbrds ns a clew to 
Nimrod's true character. Though prob- 
ably, like most of the heroes of remote 
classical antiquity, addicted to the 
bunting of wild beasts, yet his bold, as- 
piring, arrogantspiritresled not content 
lib ihis mode of displaying his prow- 
s. With the band of adventurous 
id lawless spirils wliieh his prsdalo- 
ry skill had gathered around him, he 
ided gradually from hunting 
) to assaulting:, oppreasina and 
subjugating his fellow-men. That the 
in practicBof lOiH-, ot least in the 
ages after the flood, originated with this 
dating usurper, is in the highest degree 
probable 
Proud Mnirod firslllie hloodj chase began. 

With this vi 



accord. 



laraclarof Nim- 
cient tesiimonies strikingly 
They uniformily represent 
aly as the first of tyrannical 
of their kind, but also as 
the prominent instigator of a wida> 
spread apostacy Irom the fatlh and wor> 



ipyGOOgIC 



ship of Ilia patriarchal a 



Jo- 



englh of hand 
and thai lie gradually changed Ihe go» 
ernment into tyranny, aeeing no other 
way of turning men from the fear of 
God, but la bring them la a con 
dependance on his own power.' 
Targum of Onkclos ou 1 Chron. 1. 10, 
informs us, that 'he begnn to b< 
mighty man in din, a murderer of 
Docent meo, and a rebol before (he 
Lord.' In the Jeruaalera Targum it is 
written; 'He wna a hunterof the chil- 
dren of men in their languages, and he 
Bald unto them, Depart from the reli- 
gion of Shem and cleave unto the in- 
stitutes of Nimrod.' It was doubtlEiss 
the otiginat design of the Most High 

that the earthahouldbesettied in small 
colonies, tribes or communities, under 
the patrinrchal form of government, 
Dent. 32, 8, and Nimrod's sin consist- 
ed in boldly conlravcning the divine 
counsel in this respect, and in laying 
the foundation, by means of raphie, vi- 
olence, and usurpation, o( that species 
of dominion ever since diatingoiahed iiy 
the name of IditgdoioB, empires, moji- 
archiei, &c., by which the great mass 
of mankind have been in feet doomed 
to ignorance, and held in degrading ser- 
vitude. It is proper then that every 
mention of Bnbylon in the sacred wri- 
tings, should recall to righleoua re- 
proach the memory of Nimrod.- 

IT Before the Lord. That is, high- 
handedly, presumptuously ; an expres- 
sion wliich would scarcely have been 
used, had nothing more been intended 
than that ha was a courageous hunter 
of wild beasts. The phrase denotes 
hia daring spirit, that he did what he 
did in the face of heaven, in defiance of 
the divine authority- Thus ch. 13. 13, 



the inhabitants of Sodom are said to 
be wicked and !=\naei!,brfure!htLord 

or in an aggravated degree If 

Wher^ore xt is sad, &c Nimrod S 
fame was sa great that 



In a 






one who was a daring plunderi 
fiance of heaven naa likenud la hnn 
just as the wicked kinga of Israel were 
likened to Jeroboam, the sotiof Nebat, 
who made Israel to sio. He became 
the typo, pattern, or lather of usurpers 
Bud martial marauders, and just one of 
Ihoaekind of men whom history and 
poetry are prone to celebrate as 'a 
hero;' their admirers little thinking that 
things which are highly esteemed 
among men are held in ahomiuation 
with God. 

10. Tht beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, &c. The ori^nal word for 
kingdom (nsiStt mamlekah) aignifies 
mora properly the act of ruling than 
the territorial limits over which a gov- 
erned country ezcenda; and here the 
idea is, tha h begi fl 

theatre, <if id or 

eignljr was 

mentioned, vr h ge 

have been b ra 

whatever pi po 

they may 
Babel (i.e. 
name for B 

iug the prin sea m 

pire, and p 

ship, has com ed 

Sciiptures, ar oa 

lypse, as a ca m 

signation a 
both civil an es W 

aelea,' that B ea 
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on earth, we a e vir illy laTii,ht Ibat 

oppres^on is 10 be demal ahed that all 
vestiges of the rgan led despo ic rule 
which commenced under Niinrod on 
itie plains of Shinar are to be for ever 

done away. ^ hithelaadiif SIdnar. 

There are no data to enable us to fii 
the limits of ihia land with pieciaioD. 
By some it is oonGned 10 lower Meso- 
potamia, or Babylonia, including bacli 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigiisi 
while others make it estend through 
the whole region included between these 
two rivers, into Mesopotamia Proper, 
beyond Nisibis, and the ^milarity of 
sound between Shinar and thedly and 
mountain of Sinjara, ie enlisted in the 
arRunienl. That the former territory, 
which nearly corresponds to ths 
modern Irak Arabi, is part of what 
was the land of Shinar, is admitted 
on all hands; the only question is, 
now fke it extended nordiward in Mes- 
Opolanua Proper ; and this question we 
must be content for the present 10 leave 
unresolved. 

II. Out of llial land weal forlk 
Aaiihur, &c. This ia a much disputed 
paesaae. As the Heb. will adniit of 
being rendered, ' Out of that land he 
(Nimrod) went forth to Assyria,' many 
distinguished commentators are dis- 
poaad Id adopt this as the true sense, 
principslly for the reason, that Moses 
is here speaking, not of the posterity of 
Sheni, to which Asshur belonged, but 
of Uiat of Ham; and it perfectly ac- 
cords, ihey say, with Nimrod's charao- 
ler 10 represent him as kuniing from 
land lo knd for the purpose of extend- 
ing hia dominion. Bi 






8 grami 



lesT, [he word * 
ing the son of I 
descendants, being the tra< 






or nominative to tha verb. As to the 
objection urged by Buchart, that there 
would be an impropriety in introdu' 
<ang Asshur, the son of Shem, in the 
niidat of the genealogy of Ham; it 
may be answered, that as Moses is here 
relating the history of the rebel Nim- 
lod with his Coshite followers, who 
had invaded the territories already oc- 
cupied by the desceudante of Shem, it 
was very natural that he should allude 
to one of the principal results of that 
invasion, vis. the expul^an of Asshur 
from his former posaeasiona and hia 
seeking a country for himself elsewhere. 
Indeed the fortunes of Asshur are ao 
intimately connected with the history 
of Nimrod, ihat the impropriety would 
have been in disjoining them, particu- 
larly in this place, where the writer is 
describing the first great cities after the 
tlood. We infer therefore (hat it was 
Aashur, and not Nimrod, who went 
forth out of the land of Shinar, espe- 
dally as otherwise we should be re- 
quired to read the original "nOK is or 
n'lTJaS to Assyria. Asshur, being «- 
ther unable to reenst the progress of 
Nimrod's arms, or unwilling 10 tolerate 
his idolatrous practices, probably re- 
tired befiire him, and following the up- 
ward course of the Tigris fixed himself 
on the sitfi of Nineveli, which he bnill, 
and which subsequently became the 
seat of the Assyrian empire. Accord- 



ing t< 



3 regari 






Ltrepretation, we recognise in 
Nimrod and Asshur the respeclvve 
lOundere of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian monarchies. T Baitded Nine- 

vdi. Heb. r;i:ii iVmciieft; aupposjd 
10 be compounded of Niii and iVaiie*, 
i. e. habitation of Nin or Niniie; but 



city w 

records of those re 



r for V 
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12 And Resen between Nine 
veh and Calah ; the same is s 
great city. 

13 And Mizraim begat Ludim. 
and Anamim, and Lebabitn, and 
Napliiuhim, 

14 And Palhmsim, and Caslu- 
him, (' out of whom came Phil- 
istim,) and Caphtorim. 

15 TT And Canaan begat Sidon 
his first-born, and Helh, 

16 And the Jebusite, and the 
Amorilc, nnd tlie Girgasile, 



altogether in doubt. Thoii^ some un- 
certainly rests upon ila site, yet it 
is believed to hova lain oppoaite the 
modern town of Mosul, on the east 
bank of the Tigiia where the villages of 
Nunia (also culled Nebbi YuneB, i. e. 
the prophet Jonah), Nimrood, and Kalla 
Niinia (^s castle of Nineveh) preserve 
to the present day the remembranee of 
the moat ancient capitol of the world. 






It of it 



tresenl state, and th 
marlioble mannor in which the d 
predictions coneeming it have heel 
flUod, BOB Newton and Keith on Ibe 
prophecies.—— V 7^e city Hdioboth. 
Hd), T^S tliaini RekoboOt Ir, which 
some foliowinfi the Lat. Vulg. are dis- 
posed to lender, 'The atreels of the 
city,' L a. the city of Nineveh. But to 
this it is, we think, validly objected, <1.) 
That the proper Habi expression for 
'streets of the cily' is not lip rnain-. 
but -ilsn mnm. (2.) That it would 
be wholly superfluous to speak of build- 
ing the streets of a ciiy, apart from 
the buildingof the dty itself. (3.) That 
thelerni 'building,' Lhoughvery prop- 
erly spoken of a aly, is not appli- 
cable to the cOEistruetion of streets. 
Michaelis very plausibly suggests that 
I-'J) ir is a pnrt of the name of (he cily, 
and that it is called Heheboth Ir to dis- 
dniuish it from -r:r; r."-nl SeAo- 
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17 And the HivilP, and the 
Arkile, and the Sinite, 

18 And the Arvadiie, anii the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite. 
and aftervi'arda were the families 
of the Canaanites spread abroad. 

19 i And the border of (he Ca- 
naanites v/s^ from Sidon, as thou 
com est to Gerat, unto Gaza; as 
thou goest unto Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and Admah, and Zeboim, 



itioned Gen. 36. 37. 



articular investigation, and 



with n 



1 the darkuB 



quealions, inveloped 
of remote aniiqaity. 
■ 13. neeameita great cily. Heb, 

which would aeem to determine the 
reference to Nineveh instead of Hesen. 
Precisely the same language is ust^ of 
Nineveh, Jon. 3. 3, 'Arise, go unto Nin- 
eveh, Hint great riiy (nilin T-Sn).' 
and we lenrn from v. 3, that it was a 
cily of three days' journey, that ia, of 
sixty miles in cirotiil ; and it is not un- 
likely that the whole tour cities here 
mentioned were situated near together 
and united under one sodal polity so as 
in some sense to be denominated one 
city. 

14. Out <lf wkom came PhUhUm. 
Prom Miirnim, the felher of the Egyp- 
tians, descended also the Philistines. 
Their situation was near tn that of the 
Canaanites; but not being of them, 
Ihrfr conntry was not given to Israel. 
This accounts for thar not attempting 
to take it, diough in after tunes there 
were frequent wars between them. 

15, 16. Canaan begal—Heth, and the 
JtbaaUe, and the AmoHte, &o. The 
relation in which the chosen people 
were destined to stand in after ages tu 
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80 These are the sons of Ham, 


22 The 'children of Shem; 


after (heir families, aiXer their 


Eiiim, and Aashur, and Arphax- 


tongues ift their Gountries andin 


ad, and Lud, and Aram. 


thefrnaiions. 


23 And the children of Aram; 


21 Umo Shem also, the father 
of all the children of Bber, the 


Uz, and Hill, and Gether, and 


Mash. 


brolher of Japhelh the elder, even 


24 And Arphaxad begat > Sa 


to him were children born. 


lah; and Salah begat Eber. 



these nnlions made it proper for thi 
hiatorian to be more panicuiar in de 
scribing thsm and their boimdarieB. 

21. Shitn-lhe/ather qfaU tke chUdrei 
Hf Eber. The account of the poateriti 
cf tbia patriarch is introduced in some 
what of a singular manner. It is men 






.0 hia I 



I h falh 



Iki 



o/p™ 



h ca m liief As qf all llu cfti(- 

dreno/Eber, or in other words, of the 
Hehrswa. In both casBS (be fethers 
hod other sons beiidea ihoeo mention- 
ed, but the liistmian following the en- 
tail of the bleedng and the curse, gives 
a special prominence to the two oppo- 
dng lines to which (iiey leapecdvely 
pertained. Same indeed prefer to un- 
derstand ' Eber* here, not as a proper 
name, but as an appellative applied to 
the Hebrew nation, from tbe root "aH 
oiar, to pass oiwr, (o cross, as if ihe 
Hebrews were ao denominated fh>ni 
tlieir passing over tbe Euphrates in 
coining from tbe East la the land of 
Canaan. But in our note on Gen. 14 
13, we sboll endeavour to show that 
the other is by far the moat probable 

derivalian af tbe terra. IT The bra 

thm-qfJapl^^ the elder. Heb.int* 



i^^3^^B'^ brother qf Jupkelh the 
great. The aense is in itself ambiga- 
oua. Tbe epithet elder (Heb. great) 
may be giammstically cons^rucud a- 
Iher with Shem <iv Japhelh. The Sep- 
tuagiul version adapts the latter, wbiuh 
is followed in tbe English ; tbe Latin 
Vulgate tbe former. It will we think, 
he found as a general rule, that where 
an adjec^e follows two substantives 
in a state of oanstruclion, it agrees 
wilb ibe farmer, as in Dent. II. T, 
' Your eyes have seen all ibe great acta 

of tbe Lord (H^. inan mni trosia 

doing nfjchonnh the great).' 



a stdl m 



n guide i 



afford 



laledby 



other passages exbibidng the 
same form of espression, and pointing 
out degrees of relslionsbip. Thus Judg. 
I.IJ, ' The son of Kenoz, the brother of 
Caleb, tbe younger (Heb. -n!* tJpia 
■ppn 3^31,' which comp. with Joah, 
IB. 13, and Num. 13. 2—6, seems plain- 
tended to imply, thai il 
Caleb, but Kenai, who is desij 
younger.' S 
conclusive is the following ; Judg. 9. 5, 
Jo Cham, the youngeal eon of Jerub- 

baai (Hd). -ppn bsa-i-'-w em's 

Jolham, the son qf Jerabbual^ Ike 
young) ;' where, although the English 
translation varies, tbe conatrucdon in 
the original is precisely tbe same aa in 
n( passage. Had a uniform 
mode of rendenng been pursued, the 

UBlated, 'Shem, the elder bro- 
Japlict ' At ilie same time, 
though we consider tbe epiihei 'elder 
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Eber -v. 






35 ■" And ur 
two sons : the name of one icas 
Pc'leg, for in his days was ihe 
eailh divided; and his brother's 
name wn.f Joktan. 

20 AndJoktnii besat Alraodad, 
and Sheleph, and Hazarmaveihj 
;\nd Jerah, 

27 And Hadoram, and Uzal, 
and Diklah, 

28 And Obal, and Abiiiiael, 
and Sheba, 

29 And Ophir, and Havilah, 
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and Jobab: all these -were the 
sons of Joktan. 

30 And their dwelhng was 
from Mesha, as ihou goest unto 
Sephar, a mount of (he east. 

31 These are the sons of 
Shem, after their families, after 

r tongues, in their lands, after 

! " These are the families oi 
aons of Noah, after their gen- 
ions, in their nations: "and 
by these ivere the nations divided 
the earth after the flood. 



or 'great' 03 referring properly loShem, 
yet wB regard it aa pointing not tasen- 
iordyqfage, but to prwriti/ in konoari 
forthe evidence of Jophelh'a being the 
eldest of the three sons of Noah ia too 
strong to be set aside. Yet if it be ad- 
milled, aa intimated above, Ibat Shem, 
the younger, obtained the birthright, 
ihia will account for his being almosi 
invariably placed first when the broth- 
ers ars mentioned together. In the 
present catalogue, il is true, this order 
is reversed, the reason of which is not 
entirely obvious, unless it be that in re- 
citing the posterity of each, the last 
place is aasigned to Shem as the most 
honourable, whereas in the mention of 
the individuals, as in v. i, the contrary 
order is assumed. After all, if any one 
prefers the view g^ven in our u^nala- 
tion, he is perhaps occupying ground 
quite as strong as that virhich we have 
Bdten. The point is one of little mo- 

26. Peh^,, for in kit days icos the 
carik ditirkd. The Heb. 3^0 PcU^ 
cornea from the root aib patag, to di- 
vide, and properly signitiea division- 
It is applied for the most part to Ibe ar- 
tificial trenckei, vfiannsls or canals which 
were eommun in the East for the 
purpose of diciding or distributing 
the water employed In irrigalmg the 



fields. Tiis implication here ia that of 
a divisbn or dispersion of naliona, like 
that of streams of water from one 
source, and that as this occurred about 
the period of Peleg's birth, he was na- 
med from the event. Thus Josephus j 
' He was called Phaleg, because he wds 
born at the dispersion of Ibe nations to 
then- several countries; for Phaleg 
among the Hebrews agnifiea division.' 
Il ia at the some time worthy of notice 
thai the original term, or the root ffom 
which il comes, is applied Ps. 55. 9(10), 
not 10 a jila/aiaii but lo a moral divis- 
ion, and one angularly analogous to 
ibsl which gave occasion lo Phaleg's 
namei 'Destroy, O I^jrd, and dicidi 
'aiS paBng'j then- tongues;' L e. con- 
found Iheir counsels, destroy their una- 
nimity, and break Ihem into contend- 
ing factious; the very effect which was 
produced at Babel, and to which the 
dispersion was owing. 'It is good lo 
write the remembrance of Giod's wor- 
thy works, whelhor of mercy or jus- 
lice, upon the names of our children.' 
Trapp. As it cannot well be doobt.- 
ed that Peleg was named from this in- 
ddent, though the incident itself is not 
expressly related lill wo come to the 
nth chapter, we are Ihus enabled 
the data of the remarkable epoch 
of the confusion of tongues ; for as 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A ND the whole earth was 
-^ one language, and of i 
speech. 



Peleg was born one Imndred and one 
years after the flood, lliis event must 
liave occurred A, M. UST-B. 

CHAPTER XL 

The inspired liistorian, having fre- 
quently iTitimaled in the preceding 
chapter that the eatlh waa divided and 
its fltst settlements made by the eons 
of Noah ' after their tongues,' proceeds, 
in thepiesent, to inform us of the event 
to which that diversity of languages 
and (he consequent dispersion of man- 
kind was owing. This waa the pto- 
ject of building the dty and towat of 
Babel— a pnyeot formed in direct con- 
travention of the designs of heaven in 
regard to the occupation of the earth 
at larce by (ha irsriotis 
Hoah, But according 
comnion with the sacred writers, this 
event is related out of its proper order, 
the cause of the dispersion being staled 
after the disper^on itself. See on Gen, 
10. 25, 32. 

1. 3Se whole earth woe of one lan- 
guage, and of one epeeclu Heb. hDtU 
B'-iriK t|->-l3n nnS of one Up and 
<ms {kind of) words. By the ' whole 
earth' is obi^usly meant the inhabit- 
ants cflhe uAoifl earth, an idiom of very 
ftequentocctirrence in Hebrew. Thus 
1 Kings, lU. 24, ' All the earth sought 
to Solomon, to hear his wisdom.' Gen. 
41. 57, 'And all countries (Heb. Vs 
7 "iSn all the earth) eame into Egypi 
to Joseph to buy corn.' Comp.IKings 
a 27 with 2 Chron.6. 18: and Is. 37. 
ISwilhSKingiilS 17. That this lan- 
guage was the Hebrew is, we think, in 
the highest degree probable, though 
the hislcrical proofs necessary to dem- 
ODstrata (he position have not been 



3 And it came to jiass, £= they 
urneyed from the east, that ihey 
found a plain in the land of Shi- 
and ihey tiwelt there. 
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was in all probability the languaga of 
Noah, and the language of Noah can 
scarcely have been any other than that 
of the antediluviatis ; and that this was 
the Hebrew cannot well be doubted if 
we consider ihat the names of persons 
and places mentioned in the early his- 
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world ai 
a of A 
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iC Solomon, and Mala- 
chl Thus Adam, Eve, Cain, Seth, 
Abel ; Eden, Nod, Enoch, &.C., are all 
words of purely Hebraic form, struc- 
ture, and significaiion, and there is not 
the least evidence of theur bang inter- 
pretations, as some have suggested, of 
primitive terms. Had theybeen trans- 
same method would have been follow- 
ed as in several instances in the New 
Testament, where the original term is 
used and the interpretation avowedly 
subjoined. But Moses gives not the 
least hint of his translating these 
terms, nor does he in [he whole course 
(if his history, when speaking of the 
names of persons, atier a single word 
from which we can infer the existence 
of an earlier language. Conceiving 
this then to be a point not reasonably 
to be questioned, it remains to investi- 
gate with still more precision lbs esact 
meaning of the clause beforu hs, on 
which the true character of the. confus- 
ion' here described very much depends. 
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Scripture leim for language. Thai 
torni is "(lllji liahon, tongue, and the 
sense here given to Ut~ Up is not 
sustained by more than iwo or Ihree 
passages in Ihe wliole compass of the 
Bible, and those of Eomewiial douhlful 
import. In the utterance of words in 
any language ihe /tfi is a principal or- 
gan. The various iiicetiea of pronun- 
ciation depend in Bi^at measure upon 
ila motions, and if it were intended lo 
eay tliat all men not only had a com- 
mon language, but a common mode of 
pronouncing it, wo know not tbat this 
couJd bo more appositely eipressed in 
Hebrew than by the phrase here em- 
ployed, that ' all the earth waa of one 
lip.' Such ill iBcl we believe to be the 
genuine sense of the words ; according 
to which sense, however, the eiistence 
of n common lanijuage, though neoes- 
saril; implied in the circumstance of a 
coiniiion modeof arliculalionjsnotthe 
primary idea intended to be conveyed, 
if this interpretation be admitted, the 
co^ifuaioa of She lip (nEO flJiD) is the 
cBTifaaian qf ihe jircmunciBtian, and 
this we may suppose to be the primary 
juiport of the words. That this mode 
of rendering does no violence tt 
original, will be acknowledged by ' 
Hebrew scholar. For althongl 
mass uf interpreters have explained the 
phrase as implying Ihe originaHon of 
difsraii languages, yet it is to benoti- 
Cid that Moses nowhere else oipressly 
men tions such a fact, nor does the Heb. 
term bi3 baltU necessarily denote i(. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether it 
does not rather imply the reversi. The 
Jewish writer Philo in speaking of ihif 
event says, 'He calls it 'confusion,' 
whereas if he had designed to indicatt 
(he rise ofdiilerent languages, hewouU 

for tlioae things wliich ai'e divided intc 
parts, are not so much eonfiniiuleii ai 
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disllngui^ied.' Confusion is properly 
the misiureof things which before such 
conlufflon were by nature distinct. And 
a tip may be said to be confounded 
when a mode of utterance previously 
distinct, clear, and intelligible, becomes 
by any means impeded, thick, stam- 
mering, or, in a word, confused. Thers 
can be no doubt that Ihe Latin words 
BaUms, stammerer, and Balbictlo, 
stammering, derive their origin from 
the Heb. iia balal, or, by doubling 
the first radical iitin ialbal, bilbel, 
from which latter form of the word 
comes Babel, closely related to the 
English and German babble. The 
Greek HafSapos barbaroe (by commu- 
tation of liquids for (^uajJoAd; balbahs) 
a barbarian, primarily signifying one 
of a rude or oullaiii^h pronunciation, 
is doubtless to be referred lo the same 
root So far therefore as the leading 
and legitimate sense of the orl^nal 

abundantly warranted in ossigning to 
the phrase the sense proposed. It Is 
easy to see however that the consequen- 
ces of this kind of confo^on would be 
much the same as if it were a muldpli- 
oation of new languages. Ifoneshould, 
like the Ephraimiles, utter ' Sibboieth' 
when he meant ' Shibboleth,'' il would 
of course lead to misunderatandina 
dispute, and division ; and yel, the oii- 
^nal language would remain substan- 
tially unaltered, and if il were a imiilen 
language could probably be as easily 
read by all parties after the confusion 
aa before. And that (his was actually 
the case, (he continued incorrupt integ- 
rity and putity of the Hebrew afford 
we (hink deci^ve evidence. — It may be 



vert to the opinion of llie learned 
Vitringa on this subjecl (Obsetv. Sac 
L. I. c. 9,), especially as hi9 preferred 
inlerprelBlion can easily be recondled 
or incorporated v " ' 
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words is that of \mily qf counsel and 
purpose; Ihal Ite buildera of Babel in 
tbe oulsel of iheir QnderlQking not only 
had a common language, bul presented 
the very spectacle of union to which, 
Paul eiborls tbe Corinthians, Car. 1. 
10, ' Now I beseaoh you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
thai ye all apeak the same thing, and 
that thct^ be no divisions among you ; 
but that ve be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same 
judgment!' and that the confusion con- 
sLsled in breaking up this concord and 
splitting the multitude into various 
contending faciiouB which could no 
longer cooperate together, but were 
obliged to separate and disperse them- 
selves in diflerent directions over the 
earth ; thus bring^iig about (he very 
purpose of heaven which they had con- 
spired to defeat. In support of this 

of the sacred writers in a number of 

terms appears to be involved, particu- 
larly as it respects the latter bilST 
■aords. The office of loorrfs is to ex- 
press the inward thoughts, feelings, 
and purposes of the speaker; and to 
say that a company of men were all 
qf one kind of loords seems aqiiivalent 
to saying that they were all unanimous 
in tkeir amnsels. A somewhat simUar 
mode of dielion occurs in other passa- 
ges. Thus Josh. 9. a, 'They gathered 
themselves together to fight wlthJosh- 
ua and with Israel, wiUt one accord 
(Heb. inn no with one mouth).' Ex. 
24. 3, ' And all the people answered 
wilh one voice {^ns bip ^ <^d, L e. 
nnanimously), and said,' Ac. So also 
1 Kings, 23. 13. This view of the wri- 
ter's meaning we cannot but legard as 
highly plausible, and it is one decidedly 
favoured by several of the anraenC par- 
aphrasts. Thus the Jerusalem Targum, 
'And all (he inhabitants of the earth 
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ig • They entered into Ike same eoun- 
■i.' A still farther confirmation of this 
;nse is drawn from the term (aio 
palag) applied in ch. 10. 25, to this event 
and of which we have before remarked 
that it is distinctly paralleled in Ps. 55. 
10, 'Destioy, O Lord, and diinde Ihsir 
tongues t' i. e. distract their counsels. 
The view now given of the writer's 
meaning appears amply accordant with 
the declared design of heaven in efiect- 
ing the event. This was to cause a 
dispersion of the multitudes congrega- 
ted at Babylon; an end which did not 
require for its accomplishment the in- 
sianlBueous formation of new lan- 
guages, but simply such b confusion in 
the utterance of the old, as should nat- 
urally lead to niisappFehension, discard, 
and division. The dialectic discrepan- 
des, however, thus originating, though 
perhaps not very great at first, would 
become gradually more and more 
marked, as men became more widely 
separated from each other, and by the 
influence of climate, laws, customs, re- 
ligion, and various othercBuses, tilt they 
Anally issued in substantially difierent 
languages. As this is the simplest, so 
ii is perhaps the most rational account 
of the confusion of tongues at Babel, 
an event in regard to which historioaily 
considered, ii is probable there will al- 
ways adhere same points of obscarily 
to task and 10 baffle the researches of 

2, Ae tkey journeyed from the East. 
Heb. 050)3 it their breoHngs-up, or 
remo^ings. The term is peculiar, be- 
ing almost exclusively applied to that 
kind of progress which is made by 
Nomadic hordes aa they alternately 
pilch and strike (hdr tents, and slowly 
advance with their flocks and Ijerds 
f^om one region to another. The idea 
usually attached to the English term 
'to journey,' implying a more or less 
rapid passage from one place to anoth- 
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gather roreign to ihe genuine sense of ihe 
originul. — CommenlBtors have found 
diificuhy in satisfactorily sccounling 
for ths use of the phrase 'from the 
East' in thie connection. Aslhemaun- 
taina of Armenia on whicli the ark is 
siippaaed to have rested, are situated to 
the north of Babylonia, it might have 
been supposed that the direction said to 
have been tiavelled would have been 
southwant mstead of westward. To 
thiait has been considered by some suf- 
ficient to reply, that Hoses may here 
have spoken of these locaiilies in a gen- 
eral manner, hi reference to ths coun- 
try in which he wrote ; from which as 
Shinar lay to the east, and the moun- 
tflinaof Ararat were probably conceived 
somewhat vaguely by him to lie slill 
more remote in the same direction, lie 
nught have satd, without designing to 
observe strict topographical accuracy. 
that they jaarna/ed from ike East. 
But we think a slill more probable aolu' 
Uon may be given free from such an 
apparent conflict with the letter of the 
text. It is a fact which will scarcely 
be questioned, that, at all times, popu- 
lation has estended into every ooim try, 
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fecility of passage, and the ready 
of sabsistence which are afforded by 
the banks of the rivers and the country 
adjacent. Wherever, in the present 
day, newly-discovered countries are 
colonized, we observe the population 
and the cultivation of the land extend- 
ing into the interior along the Unea of 
Ihe rivets. Regarding Noah and his 
sons then in the same light as we 
should reganJ any of that posterity, if 
placed in like circumstances, we maj 
assume, that t)iey descended IVom thi 
place where the ark rested into the val- 
ley-reeions below, and following the 
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ley generally supposes a stream), they 
vioald In process of 
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the sea, unless for sperial reasons thuy 

try. And that this was the caee in the 

lion of the text. They stayed ibar 
course in the plains of Shinar. Now 
the country of Atmenia, in some part 
of which the mountains of Ararat were 
situated, consists of two principal val- 
or plains of mclination, viz. that 
of the Araxes towards the north and 
cast, and that of the Euphrates l«' 
-ds the south and the west; into one 
the other of which flow all the 
isma of the country. In their de- 
at into the plain country, therefore, 
the emigranla must have arrived, soon- 
later, on the banks of one of these 
rivers, and they would naturally 
have followed its course downwards, 
they reached the point of their 
adopted residence. Thai it was not 
Arttxes on whose banks the campa- 
arrived ia clear, the course of that 
rivet bang not from the east buf/rom 
}at ; so that by following its 
u. Ihey would have been led, not 

country of Azerbijan, and ere long to 
the hanks of the Caspian. It would 
seem therefore that the Noachidffl could 
not have done otherwise than reach 
the banks of the Euphrates, and fol- 
low the course of that river downwards i 
and one has only to look at a map of 
Asia 10 see that the direction of the 
Euphrates, that is, of its eastern branch 
the Morad, or eaetem Pkrai, IS for a 
greatdistance almost directly 'fVomlha 
east,' from its source to the point where 
it turns abruptly to the southward; 
whence passuig through a break in the 
chain of Mount Maurus, it pours its 
waters into the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Viewed in this light the historian's 
words are perfectly reconaled with ge- 
ographical verily, even though il he 
admitted that the sojourners afterwards 
turned, with the course of the river, to 
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3 And (bey said one to anoth- 
er, Go io, lei us mate brick, and 
burn Ihem tliorouglily. And they 

the south-east. Now the Agridagh 
before mentioned, ch. S. 4, us ia well 
known, Blanda in the valley ol the 
Aiaiea i and is further cut off from all 
communioalion with [he Euphiatas, by 
an inlermediaM chain of uiounlains, 
and slao by a tributary of the former 
river. Its claims, (herefbre, to the hon- 
our of being regarded as the place where 
the ark rested after the flood are far 
inferior to ihoseofaomeelavation with- 
in the plain of inclination drained by 
the Euphrates. This precise spot it is 
DOW indeed difficult, if no', impoasble, 
to identify. But that such a situation 
was chosen for ila resting-place as was 
b^s( euiied to accomplish the ends 
of ihe Most High in regard to the fu- 
luts settlement of the earth, is an infer- 
ence which we cannot well help draw- 
ing from the tenor of the whole narra- 
tive. It is not ditfioult to suggest a 
number of reasons to show that the 
land of Shinar was the centre 
whence a thorough and enihe distribu- 
lion of iho human race over the face of 
the whole earth could be most readily 
and conveniently made ; and as the val- 
]sy of lbs Euphrates was the route 
wliicli, of all others, vma (he best suited 
IO conduct the founders of post-diluvi- 
en society to the place so pecuharly fit- 
led for their subsequent dispersion, we 
are warranted in supposuig that the 
stranding ot the ark occurred at some 
spot in the vicinity of that volley 
wlienco the des^nt was easy and free 
from the itnniense difficulties that must 
have impeded the passage down the 
declivities of the lufly Agridagh. Some 
pLirt of the range of the Taurus along 
which Ihe Euphrates runs would seem 
to include the spot likely to fulHI this 
condition; but only bypersonal Inves- 
tigation can It be determined what 
16 



bad brick for stone, and slin 
they for murlar. 



3. Go to. A mere hortatory inter 
jection cquivaient to our idiom 'Come, 
let us' do so and so. — -IF Lei as make 
brick, and buTit litem thonmghly, Heb. 
nOlluii nOllUl tu™ ttem to a bum- 
ing. The practical remark of Calvin 
on these words is peculiarly appropri- 
ate. ' Moses would ii.timale that they 
were not prompted to the work by the 
facilities that olfered themselves; but 
that they weredisposed to contend with 
great and arduous obstflclefl — a ci 
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ness of the ctime. For how could il 
be tliat they should tlius wear and ex- 
haust themselves in this laborious en- 
terprise, unless becaitse they llad set 
themselves in a frenzied opposition to 
God ? Difficulty often deters us from 
necessary works ; but Ihty, without 
stones or mortar, do not scruple to at- 
tempt an edifice that should transcend 
the clouds! Thtar example leachesus 
to what lengths ambition will urge men 
who give way lo theu' unhallowed lust- 
ingH.'— As to the n 
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ever have been utterly unkno 
throughout the whole regioti of Baby- 
lon while the soil, even to this day, is 
remarkably well filled for making brick 
and abounds whh bitumen, both solid 
and Uquid, to a degree unparalleled in 
any other quarter of the globe. ' The 
soil of oneienl Assyria and Babylon,' 
snysIWr.Keppel, {'lyavele in the JSasI^ 
p. 73.) 'consisisofalineclay mixed with 
sand, with which, as the waters of the 
river retire, Ihe shoreaare covered. This 
compost when dried by the heal of the 
sun, becomes a hard and solid mnse 
and forms the finest materials for ilia 
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i And they said, Go lo, let u 
build us a city, and a Cowei 
" whose top may reach unto heav 
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and let us make us a name, 



beautiful hrlcka for which Bshylon was 
BO celebrated. We all put lo the test 
the adapiQiion of tills mud for poltery, 
by taking booib of it while wal, from 
the bank of the river and (lien mould- 
ingil inloany form we pleased. Hav- 
ing been exposed to ihe sun for half an 



employed in those moases of ruin which, 
whether belonging to iho original cily 
and tower or not, ate undoubtedly 
among the moat ancient remains in 
the worid. These brioUs are of iwo 
soria, ona dried in the sun, the other 
burnt by iha flra. When any consid- 
erable degree of Ihickneas was required, 
the practice in the Babylonian struc- 
turea seems lo have been, (a form the 
mass with sun-dried bricks, and then 
invest it with a case of burnt bricks. 
The ruins exhibit evident traces of (his 
mode of constrnciion, although, in the 
conrsB of ages, the eitemal covering of 
burn! bricks has been taken away for 

use in building. It Stime had (key 

formoHar. Or more jiroperly, 'bitu- 
men had they for cement;' as the 
word in this place undoublcdly denotes 
that remarkable mineral pitch to which 
the name of bitumen is given, a 
which is supposed lo have been form 
in the earth from the decomposition 
■nimnl and vegetable substances. Ii 
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litm, the word by which the Sepiua^nt 
renders the Heb. lan hhemor, the 
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not much employed in building at Ihe 
present day. The inhabitants of that 
regii»n make use diber of pure clay or 
mud for morlar, or certain kinds of cal- 
careous earth found in great abundance 
in Ihe desert west of the Eupbrnles. 

4. Artd Uicj said, Go lo. We have 
here, if we mistake not, an instance of 
that ttajection, or inverted order which 
is uf such perpetual occurrence in He- 
brew. As they would naturally coun- 
sel first respecting building the city be- 
fore they thought of making bricks for 
the purpose, it cannot well be doubted 
tliat the verb liere should be rendered 
in the pluperfect tense ; 'For they ftorf 
said,' &c.- — IT Lei us build us a cily 
and a tower, lu/iose lap may reach unto 
heaven, &c. Heb. D"'mD3 TEK^I and 
his head in ihe iVaBcita. A common 
hyperbolical expression denoting an 
exceedingly high tower— a sense that 
the buiklers from the impu- 
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in ever; Jangunge and their meaning 
can scarcely be mistaken. In ibe sa- 
cred wrilera (bey occur repeatedly. 
Thus when the messeneers whom Mo- 
ses employed to iispy out Ibe iand of 
Canaan relurned and made their report, 
they deacrlbed tile cities which they 
liad vieitcd as ' great and wnlied up to 
heaven {' and Moses himself in bis 
farewell address to the nation DeuL 9. 
1, repeats it; 'Hear, O Israel, thou 
arl to pass ovtr Jordan this day to go 



the tops of the mountains. Nor i: 
there any sufficient evidence that i 
was designed as an idol's temple or i 
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lilte UiepyramidsofEgypt. Tbewords 

clearly show that then primary object 

was to transmit a name illustiious for 

grand design and bold undertaking to 

succeeding generations. In this eonss 

the phrase 'to make one's self a name,' 

is used elsewhere in the Scriptures. 

Thus ' David gat him a name when lie 

returned from smiling the Syrians in 

the valley of Salt,' 2 Sam. a 13 ; and 

prophet informs us Is. 63. 12, that 

God of Israel ' led them by the 

ht hand af Moses with his glurious 

! dividmg the waters before tli 
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ions unacquainted with the 



d skdfiil in Ikble, would 
lly g ve rise to the story of the 
I w with heaven and the d 

10 fi which followed. IT Let 

k ua jtams, Isst^ &c. A varie 
f f f 1 conjectures aa to the real 
d g f his erection ifl cut offby this 
pi declaration of the inspired page. 
I Id ot have been, as Josephus 
ad h suppose, to guard against a 
fhlure Sood ; for tbia would have need- 
ed no divine interposition (o prevent Its 
having eflact. God knew his own in- 
tention riever to drown the world any 
more ; and if it had been otherwise, or 
f they, from a disbelief of his promise, 
bad been disposed to provide against it, 
they would not have been so foolish as 
to build for Ibis purpose upon a p 
fhea the highest lower they eould 
raise would have have been &r below 



this al 

Nmod, fir m 

divid w IB eco ed 

dominion over bis fellow-men, and 

it is expressly said of him that ' the 

banning of his kingdom was Babel,' 

nothing is more natural than to sup- 

ibal he was the leader in this dar- 

iterpriae, and that it was in great 

Lite a scheme of his for obtaming 

iiistery of the world. A giasping 
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' And ihe Lohq came down 
ee Ihe city and ilie tower, 
:htlieehililfen(.fm™buililHd: 
And the Lohd saiil, Belitild, 
people is one, and tliey have 



later penoda, and Babylon itself, llioi 
eheelied for llie present by this diji 
inlerfeiiinee, yet afterwatd resumed the 



r favi 



le objeiK ; and i 
: of Nebuchadnezzar seemed al- 
most to liave gain^ it. Tbeslylcueed 
by thai monarcb in his proclaniDtion 
eompor led with ihjs idea; 'To you it 
is commanded, O people, nations, and 
tongues 1* Nov if such has been thf 
ambilion of all Nimrod's suceossora in 
every age, it i9 nothing surprising thai 
it should have struck the miod of Nim- 
tod himself and his adherents. But it 
IS evklen v/ Ih w 



dom U 



have 



< h 



which gTBBte se cu d 
have befaU ear h 

of sodaly wh p VI w al h is 

monopolized by one of a few, there la 
the greatest pos^bte scope for injustice 
and oppression; and where these evils 
have the greatest snay, mankind being 
what ihey are, there they will inevita- 
bly moat obonnd. While therefore they 
were intent upon this impioua project 
and aiming to frustrate the appointed 
dispersion and dislribuiion, the Moei 
Higli determined to lake them in tbdr 
own craflinesB, and b; confounding 
their speech to accomplish the very 
eveni which Ihey were so ansious lo 
prevent. The means adopted were ex- 
actly suited to Ihe end in view ; for 
there is no mole elisctiial boundary of 
nations than language, Thereiesc^in 
ly a great nation in ihe world, but wl 
has ita own language. The gradi 
i.ividuigof languages was therefore 



all ^ one language; and this ihey 
hegin to do: and now nothing 
will be restrained fi-om Ihem, 
which ihey have * imagined to 



ellect the dividing of nations ; end ao a 
bar to the whole world being ruled by 
one government. Thus a perpetual 
miraele was wrought to be an anlidote 

to a perpetual evil. IT Lest we be 

scattered, &c. The piincmalion in our 
English Bibles in thia part of the veise 
is not happf. It leads the reader to 
suppose that the fear of being scattered 
over the earth was lo be obviated so2e.?ji 
by making themaelves a name ; where- 
as this latter clause stands related 
^equally to bailding; the city and making 
I name. In conformity to theHebrevi' 
ere should have been a colon after 

B. And Ihe Lord came rfoion, &c. 
•Ivtdently spoken of Cod after the mau- 
ler of men, and in accommodation lo 
ur modes of conception. God's eom- 
g down is but another term for his 
terpoaition; and by hk coming down 
D see is douhllesa meant his m^jig H 
nanifesi hy the result th 
iware of the doings of se m 
ind aspiring builders. F m wh 
laid helow it will p«rhap pe h 
he sense of this verse is 

idlhout taking v. G, m co 

ir Whidi the diUdrm en 

builded. As the phrase 

is used in other cases in the Scrlp- 
in opposition lo the 'children of 
some have inferred that the sons 
ofHam were escluavely concerned in 
nterprise, men who had degener- 
ated from ihe piety of their ancestors, 
iB( neither Noah, Shem,Arphaxad, 
;, or Hebtr, or thtir unmediste pro- 
geny had any agency in il. Bui since 
alural order of the narrative leads 
suppose that 'the whole earth' 
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. _.- .0, ''let as go down, and 
there confound thpjr language, 
■.hat they may ' not undersland 
one anoiher's speech. 



speaking one language detioies in gen- 
eral die same body of men who are af- 
terwards said to bave embarked in ihe 
undeilakiiig, and as iheee undoubtedly 
conatituted the bidlco! ihe then esisl- 
ing race, it is hardly probable that such 
B distinclian is here liinltd at, although 
it may stUl be true that ihe individuals 
above meiilioned may have stood aloof 
tfom it, and the Hamites under Nimrod 
may have been atnodj 
and con^ie 
6. And the Lord 

said within himself. But we be- 



lieve the I 



rende 



le plaperfeot ' for the Lord 
said,' and to consider va. 6, 7, ae i 
entheUcal, indicaling the proeesa of 
ibougbtandpurposein the divine mind 
previous to bis going down, as descri- 
bed in v. S. This relieves us from (he 
necessity of supposing a double descent 
and by connecting v. S with v. S makes 

the whole context perspieuoiis. IT 

5yie people it one, and Siey So.™ all one 
language. Heb. 'one lip ' No sense, 
ive think, ia better suited to the words 
than that given above of the oneness 
of their couneds, language, and mode 

of utieranoe. Comp. Gen. 34, 22. 

H And this duty begin to do. Heb. 
'ihia is th»r beginning to do.' — -1 
Nothing iciU be restrained from Ihan, 
&0. Heb. 'there will not be cut off 
from them any thing which,' i&c. Noth- 
ing will deter them from aceoraplish- 
Ing thdr deagns, onleaa they be at once 
miniculoualy arrested. 

7. TliatSiey may not understand one 
(molhui^s sptedt. Heb. 'that they may 
not hear one another's Up.' The same 
original word 'lip' is studiously empkiy- 



8 So Hhe Lord SI attered them 
..oroad from thence i upoQ the 
lace of all the earth: and they left 
off to build the city. 





ing mors and more con 




the 


sense which we have 


hove affile 




it. That the Heb. w 


rd fbr'hes 




often used in ibe sense 


of 'undcrs 


and' 


might be shown from h 


undredsof 


pas- 


sages. Thusla.36. 11 


■ Speak, I 






in (he Sy 




language; for we un 


derstand (Heb. 


hear) it.' Gen. 42. 23, 


For they 1 




DOtlhalJoseph unders 


ood (Heb. h 


ard) 


them.' So in the Gr. 


Cor. 14.2, 


He 



kelh n. 



en, form 



derslandeUi (Gr. heareih) hi 

too 1 Kings, 3. 9, an 'understanding 

a 'lliey left of to build ike diy. 

And doubtless the lower also, though 

this be not espressly mentioned. It is 

worthy of note, that from the ancient 

Genule traditions hereafter to ha cited, 

respecting this event, it appears to have 

been a very prevailing opinion that the 

divine interposition on lliia occasion 

was attended hy a tremendous tempest 

of thunder, lightning, and wind. The 

samebehef appears to have been adopts 

ed by the Hebrews; at least ihe Jew 

~ ■ min (Bachart, Phaltg, lib. i. c. S.) 

13, that fire from heaven fell upon 

;enU-B of the lower, and split it 

through down to the very foundation. 

But though the building may have 

an ihus supernatural ly assailed, yet 

ere is no suffiaent ground for suppo- 

ig that it was actually overturned or 

destroyed. Of an edi^ce so vast the 

materials could not be dissipated wiih- 

t a miracle, alike superfluous and 

irecorded in Scripture; for the sacred 

riler merely tells us that ' they left off 

budd the city,' and its probable pyr- 
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amidal form wouM imtutailj tend 
insure petpeliuty. The lower itself 
then, though its extemal brick-work 
miglit psrtJRlly have suifered, no do 
continued in existence till the Um 
Ni budiRdaezzar; Just as ihe Eg; pi 
pynmids still remain, lliaugh a 
have rolled over the heads of inuse 
seiled buildings. Such being Ihe C( 
the second foundei of Babylon, e' 
independent of religious motives, would 
Gnd ii a more easy task to repair 
Bnish the tower of Nimrod, llian dther 
wholiy to remove its mBteriala or t<: 
work them Rfresh in reeling a nen 
structure. Accordingly in the midst ol 
ihal &r>famed city, aa we learn from 
the Greek hisli ' 









lua, bearing 
Bacelluiii. It was composed of eighi 
square lowers or stories, of successive- 
ly diminishing ^ze, piled one upon the 
otl]er, with an ascent of steps on the 
outside winding up to each lower, and 
of very ample breadlh. By comparing 
together (he iwo accounts of Herodo- 
tus and Strabc ' ' ' 



long (BOO 






.r fui 



length, and that 
m in height, which 
:onsder»bly higher than the 
" the Egyptian pyramids, 
inding upon 



! authorities 






It bulk 



er base. From me sae, 
we learn that it stood in 
court or enclosure which 
ia square. The questio 
whether a building of such 
was the entire worh of NebuchadneZ' 
zar, after having previously removed 
the remains of the work of Nimrod ; 
or whether it was not, in reality, the 
ori^iral stnirlure, mpaired and tinished 
and beautified. With Prideaux and 
other sensible writers, we think there 
can be little doubt how we onght to de- 
cide the point. As [heoriginal edifice was 
probably for the most part solid, such a 
vast mass of sun-dried and kiln-hurnt 



sonry, r 



3»ld ti 



lie of modem 

y effectually re- 
paired. That it was so repaired there 
is (he strongest reason lo believti ana 
consequently (hat the lower describeii 
by Herodotus was not the original 
' lower of Bnbel' here mentioned, but 
that lower re-edified from its ruins aniJ 
freshly adorned by Nebuchadnezzar- 
■Whether any traces now remain of this 
prodigious structure, and if so, where 
they are to be soitglil for, is a question 
of somewhat difficult solution. Three 



Babylon have bt 



d by ditlereni 
ers as eiilitJea to tnis distinciiou; 
NiiriTod's Tower at Akketkoof; 
Ahijilibee about 960 yardt 
Euphrates, and five miles above 
modem town of Hillahj and the 
! Nemroud to the west of that river 
about six mdes to the south-east 
of Hilloh. Niebuhr, Porter, and Ro- 
muller concar with the tradidons of 
country in fixing upon the latter as 
probable site of Ibis earliest great 
■k of man. 'The Birs Nimrod,' 
9 Mr. Rich, ' is a mound of an ob- 
( form, the total circumference of 
ch is 762 yards. At the eastern 
side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and 
re than 50 or 6D feet high :1 






cnl 



of 198 feet 
id pile of brick, 
37 feet by 28 in breadlh, diminishing in 
thickness to the lop, which is broken 
id irregular, and rent by a large fis- 
re extendmg through a third of its 
height. The fire-burnt bricks have in- 
■' ' excellent is 

the cement, that it ia nearly impossible 
to extract one whole. The other parts 
of (he summits of this hill are occupied 
by immense fragments of brick-work 



andci 



e figure. 



solid 
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9 Therefore, is the name of it 
called Bahel, 'because the Lord 
did there eoofound the iangi 
of all the earth: and from thence 
did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth 

10 T[ 1 These are tlie genera- 
jons Of Sheui: Shem wai 



aetian of the fiercest fire,' In regard to 
this latter sppearanee, Sir R. K. Porter 
has no doubt that the eliect was prod 
ced by fire acting from above, and th 
it was probably lightning. The ci 

with ths tradition that the original tow 
er of Babel was rent and overlhrown 
by fire from heaven. At any r 
cannot now be seen without bringing 
lo mind the cmphatio prophecy of " 
emiah, ch. BL 2B, 'I will stretch 
mine hand upon thee, and roll 
down from the rocks, and will nr 
Ibee abarnt mminiain,' — It may ht 
marked that very sU'iking tesiimonies 
to the event here recorded are to be 
found in several ancient profane aa- 
ihors. Josepbus quotes from oneof the 
Sybiltine araclea the tollowing words ; 
'When all mankind spoke the same 
language, some of them elevated a 
tower immensely high, aa if they wonid 
ascend np into heaven j but the gods 
sent a wind and overthrew the tower, 
and Bsagned lo each a particalar lan- 
fiuage; and hence the city of Bahyton 
derived its name.' Abydenus, as quot- 
ed by Eusebius, usee similar language ; 
'There are who relate, thai the first 
men, born of the eanh (giants), when 
they grew proud of their strength and 
stature, supposing that they were more 
excellent than the gods, wickedly at- 
tehipled 10 build a rawer where Baby- 
lon now stands. But the work advan- 
cing tuwfinis liiiBven, was overthrown 
upon the budders by the gods, with the 



hundred years old, and begal Ar- 
phaxad two years after the flood : 

11 And Shem lived after he 
begat Arphaxad five hundred 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

12 Aad Arphaxad lived five 
and thirty years, ■" and begat Sa- 



h filrms, Tha h ci B 

y n w b by g wb 

escaped from the flood ; that Ihese gi- 
ants budl the most famous tower in all 
history; and that the lower was dash- 
ed in pieces by the almighty power of 
God, and the giants dispersed and scat- 
tered over the face of the whole eanh,' 
10. 3Sms are the generations, dbc 
As appears fioni the preceding chupter, 
talogiie of 



Shen 



id such w 



iall 



that the writer's object required, which 
waa merely to introduce the history of 
Abraham by tracing up his pedigree to 
Shem. TheefiectoftheHoodinEhorl- 
ening the term of human life ia very 
perceptible an a comparison of this ta- 
ble with that given chap. 6. 9 — 27, 

IT jln hundred years old. Hd), 
nv nsn "p son qf anhuminxl i/earsi 
and thus uniformly where tiie same 
English word occurs, 

IT. SRem tivrd after he begat Ar- 
phaxad five handTed years. Prom 
which it appears that this venerable pa- 
triarch had not only seen Methusaleh 
and Lamech before the flood, and Abra- 
ham after it, but that ho was oolempo- 
wilh Isaac for fifty yejirs. 
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13 And Arphaxad lived after 
he begat Salah four hundred and 
three years, and begat sons and 
daughters. 

14 And Salah lived thirty years, 
and begat Eber: 

15 And Salah lived after he 
begat Eber four hundred and 
three years, and begat sons and 
daui^bters. 

16 " And Eber lived four and 
thirty years, and begat ° Peleg : 

17 And Eber lived after he be- 
gat Peleg four hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

18 And Peleg lived thirty years, 
and begat Keu : 

19 And Peleg lived after he he- 
gat Reu two hundred and nine 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

20 And Reu lived two and thir- 
ty year^, and hegat p Serug. 

21 And Reu Fived after he be- 



12. And Arphaxad lined. 



sin tlie 



both here and in 1 Cutoii, 1, is perfect- 
ly flUent on this subject, and liie best 
chronologists have agreed in rejecting 
it as a spurious generation. 

36 And T'emh lived smaily ysare, 
and begat AJiram, JVoAor, and Haran. 
That is, began to beget ; he was seven* 
ty yesrs old before he had any children, 
and [hen had three sons or.e after an- 
other. But these sons are not set 
down in the order of ih^r birth; for 
though Abram is first named it does not 
follow that he was the firet born, any 
more than Shom'a being first named 
among the sons of Noah, Gen. 9. 18, 
pmves him lo have been the eldest of 



gat Sorug two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

22 And Serug lived thirty 
years, and begat Nahor : 

23 And Serug liveti after he 
begat Nahor Ivto hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

24 And Nahor lived nine and 
twenty years, and begat ' Terah. 

25 And Nahor lived after he 
begat Terah an hundred and 
nineteen years, and begat sons 
and daughters. 

26 And Terah lived seventy 
years, and 'beiat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran. 

27 T[ Now these are the gene- 
rations of Terah: Terah begat 
Abram, Nahor, and Haran ; and 
Haran begat Lot. 

28 And Haran died before his 
father Terah in the land of his 
nativity, in Ur of the Chsldees. 



In both c 



dignity. By comparing ver. 32 of this 
chapter with oh. 13. 4, it is obvious thai 
Abraham was horn, not when Terah 
was 70, but when he was 130 yrar? old, 
which was 350 years nfiar the flood, or 
A. M. 2009. Haran was undoubtedly 
the eldest son. 

2a HarandiedbsfoTehisfathcr. Heb. 
mtl ■•:ti-)iSl'^forethifaceqfkis father, 
or in his presence, while his lathei viae 
yet living— (he same phrase m the origi- 
nal which occurs Ex. 20. 3, ' Thou shall 
have no other gods fce/wems ("i^iC'iP).' 

IT In Urof The Chaldees. Heb. 

B1^^1!^ IIS^ 6s-0or Kasdim. This 
is the first mention which the Scrip- 
tures make of the Kasdim or Chalde- 
ans, Who these people really were, 
and whether they ever properly existed 
ns n na'ion, is. as Heeren remarks one 
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of the mOHt difficull problem 
hiblory preaenis. From essl* 
ogy, it seems most probable tliat ihf 
Kasdim of iha Scriplurea fransialed 
OialdeaTia, was 3 general 
the Sheniilio nations for the nerllteni 
iorftorians, though descended donbl- 
less ftoro lajS Ktscd (Chesed) the son 
of Nahor, aiid grandson of Terah, 
Gen. 22. S2. If so, the Chaldees her' 









lime <if inlach tSoi 

wro;e. Tha term is used therefore by 
uiiiicipation. At all evenia it is certain 
that the oonqnering Chaldeans forced 
iheir waj from the north, where ihwr 
various hordes wandered 
steppes of Mesopotamia, and finally 
overwhelmed southern Asia, mn' 
thetnBelvus masters of the Syi^aa 
Babylonian plains, lo which feet 
owing thai the Biime country is ii 
eriminately called Babylonia and C 
dea. The reader who wishes for a full 
ler view of this subject ia referred 
Gesenins on Is. 3^. i3, where the frn^ 
menfs of the eaTlier history of thi. 
people will befound collected. Of this 



is gtVDI 



n Robini 



; Chah 



] the 



Kurdistan, now inhabited by the Kurds 
(pron. Koords), who are probably their 
sui;eessorBi and conjectures that Ibey 
were brought from their native regions 
by the Assyrians as mBroenaties, after 
which they settled in the plains till 
they becume strong enough to bring 
their employers themselves into subjec- 
tion. From th^r being much adrlir.ted 
to astronomy, and probably to judicial 
antrolngy, heuce all astrologers were, in 
process of time, called Oialdtans, Dan. 
•i. 2— S.— As toihecilyheremenlianed, 
some difficulty has been esperienced by 

llie East it is generally identified witil 
tiin present town of Orfak in Upper 



Mesopotamia, two days' journey eilst 
of the Euphrates, sixty-seven mOes 
noith-cast of Beer. The Jews, accor- 
dLig to Mr. Wolfi; atilL call the place 
by the name in the teji D"'^^aD ^1S 
Ojr Kasdim, or Ur of tha CllttldeoB, 
and it is a place of pilgrimage as the 
biith-place of Abraham, in whose hon- 
our the Moslems have a fine mosque, 
.'U the court of which ia a lake teemtng 
with fish which nre held sacred lo the 
patriarch' and not permitted to be 
txinght. Its ancient name IlK Oot, 
which sigtiifies light or fire, probably 
derived its name from the idolatry of 
the ignicoLists or Jire-TBorohippsr^ 
which was there established. The 
primitive name of the city was ehung- 
ed by the Macedonians when ihey be- 
came possessed of it to Edessa, and 
under that name was the capital of a 
territory called Osrhuene, occupying 
the northern and most fruitful part of 
Mesopotamia, and which, for several 
centuries before Christ formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom. Its last king was 
Abgarus, of whom there is a well 
known tradition that he wrote a letter 
to Christ lo which he received an an- 
swer. The place afterwards passed 
successively through llie hands of the 
Romans, the Saracens, the Crusaders, 
the Toriars, and was uliimsiely con- 
quered by the Turks. It is now the 
seat of a pashalic, and ia a large and 
tolerably well-built town, eituated on 
the eastern side of a hill, defended by 
a castle, and composed o&slone-hoases 
of as good masonry, and as highly or- 
namentediBS those of Aleppo. Mr. Buck- 
ingham ( T'raBtls in Mssopotamia, vol. 
i. p. 89} describes the city in general as 
being a delightfli! place, and the moat 
tolerable and happy in the Turkish do- 
lt is a place of considembia 
trade, having numerous and well-fllled 
id enjoying the advantage of 
being one of the prinripnt stations on 
the great caravan rrute between Alep- 
Bogdad. The population ja 
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29 And Al ram and Nahoc took 
them wives: t'le name of Abram's 
wife icas ■ Ssrsi; and ihe name 
of Nahor'a wife ' Milcah, ihe 
daughter of Haran, the father of 
Milcali, and tlie father of lacah. 

30 But " Sarai was barren ; she 
had no child. 

31 And Ttirah " took Ahram 
his son, and Lot the son of Ha- 



probahly from 20l» to 2500, of whom 
2000 are Armeiiian and Jacobile Chris- 
lians, and the rest Moalems. 

29. OflngklBr of Haran. Prom thia 
it 19 clear, as before remarked, that Ha- 
ran was the eldest of ibe three sona of 
Terafa. Hia daugliter Mdcah waa (he 
grand-mother of Rebekah, the wife of 

laaac. Gen. 32. 20, 33. IT Father 

ff Mitcah and /alhei- qf hcoh. 



[B. C. I! 



at probabdity, t 






having been born be 

den, the olber aflei. 

reeondled with c 

31, And Tcral 



). 12, 81 






[ took Ahrai 
idenC from oh. 12. 1, 
that ihia expediiion was undertaken in 
ronae<ltTence of thf divine call to Abra- 
ham to come oul from a land of idola- 
tora; but from the deference paid to the 
bead of a 6mily Terah is here repre- 
sented as chief in the movement, 
IhoDgh really acting in obedience to the 
monitions of hie son. Nahor and his 
wife Milcah, it would appear, were un- 
veiling to go, at least at present ; yet 
as we iind them in the coui-ae of the 
history settled al Haran, and Abraham 
and Isaac sending to them for wives, 
we may conclude that they aflerwarda 
'repented and went,' Thus the whole 
of Totah'a family, though they did not 
BO to Canaan, yet were prohably re- 






I, and Sarai hi^ 
aaugliler-in-law, his son Abram's 
wife; and they went forth with 
them from ' Ur of the Chaldees 
to go into ' the land of Canaan . 
and ihey came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there. 
32 And the days of Terah 
tivo hundred and five years ; 



and Terah died in 


Haran. 






"--■"- 


served from Chaldean idola 


ry, and fix 


ing themselves m H 






for a considerable lime the 


worship of 


the (rue God.-The 




ve suggea'ja 


to us, that while the 


most 


eiamplary 


marks of respect ate 




m children 


to parents, yet parent 


then 


selves may 



^B be called to follow 
Iren aa leaders, when ihey have obtain- 

ind go forth at the evidentcall of God. 
Bat even in such cases a proper spirit 
)f filial reverence will give as much pro- 
sedency as possible to parental acllou. 

IT 7^ go into the land qf Conaait 

As thia expediiion of Terah 



if God's 



allti- 



ing whither he went,' we are to under- 
stand these words as expressive rather 
of the divine dtetination than of their 
own definite purpose. They simply 
confided themselves to (he guidance of 
heaven, resolving to go wherever a di- 
recting providence should lead, and the 
historian, speaking as a historian, 
names the country, unknown to them, 
to which their journeymgs tended. 
This information was afterwards given 
to Abraham, but at what precise time 
we know not.-^f Came unto Haran 
and dwell there. Probably on account 
of the mcreasing age and infinnides of 
Terah. This name affords an instance 
of the confusion which has arisen in tho 
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es of our iranBlation, from 
icen chosen la give iho lel- 
ower equivalent 



oughl It 



le Otara 



i in Acli 



2, where ihe Greek (ext (Xopjinf) has 
properly represented the Hebrew "pn 
Charan. The same course ia adopted 
by the translation in numerous other 
instances. The place in queslion, 
which was called Ckarrce by the Ro- 
mans, would seem to ihs English read- 
er 10 have derived ila name from Haron 
Ihe father of Lot, but this can hardly 
9 the Hebrew words are entirely 



differe 



, the I 



le of tl 






ning with n eA. and that of the person 
wiih n h. Thia shows the evil of the 
method adopted by the English irens- 
latora of repreaeciting both letters by 
our A. Its situation ts Sxd by Reu' 
nell about 30 miles S. S. E. from Orfah 
on the direct route from Meaopolamia 
to Palestine, on a brook known to the 
Greek writers by the same name, which 
■ flows inio the river Chaboras, one of 
the tributaries of tha Enphrates.- It 

with the Tytians, EmIi. 27. 33; and in 
moi-a recent times became famous, 
among the Romans for the total defeat 
of their army by the Parlhians, and 
tiie death of Crassus their (general, who 
was killed in the battle. It is now a 
poor place, mostly in rains, in the oc- 
a few families of " ' 



Arabs, « 



byil 
Their, 



rather abundant supply ofwi 



1 thiih 



It thai 



vellera 



efe!- 



Jen into ruins, as it seems to have been 
quite desolate when the Jew, Benjamin 
of Tudela, travelled through Mraopo- 
tomia in the twelfth century. 

32. Tke days qf Terah were Im) 
hundred and Jivs years. This afibrds a 



IS left Har! 



. 12. 4, be de- 



ducted from 205, it is clear that he was 
bom when his father was 130, that Is, 

60 years after his brother Hatan. H 

And T'erah died in Haran. Many of 
God's people have diod upon journeys. 
Itiswalltobeprepariidfor the summons 
whenever and wherever it may meet us. 
Remarks- -(I.) We see in the con- 
duct of the builders of Babel a striking 
exempliiicalion of the spiiit which actu- 
ates so large a portion of the human 
race. They were urged on by a deare 
of distinelion— 'Gto to, lei us make our- 
selves a tiame.' Thsy thought that by 
raising this city and tower they should 
immortalize tliemselves, and be lamed 
for thar wisdom and exploits to the re- 
molBst generations. And what other 
principle than ihia is the moving spring 
of the actions of countless multitudes 
of men in all ages'! What is it but the 
dasiraof fame thai impels the warrior 
lothefieldofbstilfll What has great- 
er influence on the scholar and tha 
philosopher, or mure forcibly animalcB 
them in th«r researches after knowl- 
edge? What is it that actuates the 
rich in constructing and decorating 
their splendid edifices, but a desire to 
display their opulence and win eclat 
from their fellow-men ? It would not 
periiaps be right to condemn the princi- 






Provided 



ik distinction as a secondary object, 
in subservience lo higher ends, as a 
means of augmenting our usefulness 
and bringing a larger revenue of glory 
to God, it may be a commendable mo- 
tive of action. But alas 1 how seldom 
does il exist In this form t How much 
more frequently does it assume the 
character of a vain-glorious ambition 
and engage its possessor in schemes as 
contrary to the will, or at least to tho 
approbation, of heaven, as that of the 
infatuated projectors here mentioned? 
How vain the hope by which such men 
are doluded, and how certain are they 
to biuld aBabel to their own coufiiEion. 
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(2.) Howlishle are ihe schemes ofun- 
godl}' men lo be inlettup'.sd anii defrai- 
ed in the midal nf their exeoulion. 'I'he 
buildEra of Bahel had made conaideta- 
ble progress and were doubcless antid- 
pating Ihe salts&clion they stiould ex- 
perience in its complelLon. But they 
were arrested in mid career. And thus 
it is that high-raised worldly especta- 
tiana are generally disappointed. The 
eager aspirants ibr happiness form their 
plans; they prosecute their deaigng; 
they advance in their prospects; par- 

Qod stops them in their progteas, and 
either dashes all their labours to the 
dust, or says to them, ' Thou fool, this 
ni^ht shall thy soul be required of thee.' 
When they are saying 'peoce and anfo- 
ty, then eudden destruction conielh 
upon them as a thief in the night, 






1 with child.' 



Conadcr loo the means which Goi 
took to effect hia purpose in this in- 
stance. They were tlie moat unlookcd 
for that could be imagined. The peo- 
ple engaged in the work might conceive 
it possible tliat thay should be stopped 
by quarrels among themselves, or by 
another deloge, or by fire from heaven ; 
but could they hove entertained the 
remotest idea of such an interruplioti 
as they experienced 1 And thus does 
Glod generally interpose lo disappoint 
lbs expectations of worldl y men I He 
has ten thousand ways in which to ren- 
der thtjr plans obortive or to embitter to 
them the very things in which they 
have sought their happiness. We have 
litboured for honour and distinction. 
He suffers us perhaps to attain our 
wishes ; and then makes our elevation 
a source of nothing but disquietude arid 
pain. Many have looked for enjoy- 
ment in the acquisition of o partner or 
a fimily. 



the world perhaps i 






have 
earth.' In short thi 



(3 } Wh f tul seq 

bold mp y feq 1yd' 
it I D eomfi d bell d 

a! y pi g m rely 

ah W h p » 

sufl g g ly d h 

infli ed h b Ider " " ' 
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lypl ced 
ob (a lea h w y f mm 

inlereourse, but has given occasion to 
contiguons or distant nations to consid- 

over, been the means of eicluding the 
greater part of the world from all the 
advantages of revelation. And if a be- 
nevolent peraon, desirous of diffusing 
the knowledge of Chriat among the 
heathen, engage in the arduous un- 
dertaking, he must first partially lose 
several years before he can attain 
competent knowledgenf the languages 
in which he is to address them. Even 
Ihei! he labours under the greatest dis- 
adtantages in speaking to them; and 
after all he must limit his exertions to 
two or three nalione at the utmost. 
Multitudes who would gladly encounter 
labour and fatigue in the service cf their 
fellow- creatures are discom-aged by 
these difHcuhies, and are compelled to 
restrain their benevolent wishes through 
a conscioua incapacity to carry them 
into eilecL Sufiering then as we do 
for Ihe transgression of these builders, 
wo ought at least lo shun a repetition 
of theu- sins and lo beware of the soai- 
ingsof an uneanctified embition. 

(4.) How viunisit to fight against Gcd. 
God had one purpose and they atiother. 
It was his intention that the earth 
should be paopled by their distributing 
themselves over its surface, while they 
presumptuously cheriabed the resolve 
to remtun concentrated on a single spot. 
This was the issue joined, and how 
equitable, easy, and complete was the 
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iriumphofomnipolenoe I 'In (he tiding 
wharein they dtali proudly he was 
above tliem.' How dgnally did he 
overrale the event ID compass lliev^f 
ends wliidi they were beat apoti de- 
feating ! And vpith equal facUily will 
he dwaya ease and avenge liim of his 
advaraaries. The prophet Obadiah 3, 4, 
hsa furniBhed us with athread of refleo- 

llie right uae which weought to make 
of ihis reniorkable nairaUve. He baa 
pronoiioead the appUcation of the sub- 
ject. ' The prideofthine heart hflllida- 
c«ived thee, thoa that dwelieaC in the 
cUfis of the rocli, whose habilatiou is 
high ; tliat saith in hia hiart, Who shall 
bring ine dawn to the giouLidT Though 
thou exalt thyeelf as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nsst among iha 
staia, thence will I bring thee down, 
saith iheLord.' Had theprupbelslood 
by and witnessed ihfl project in its 
proud advance and Us disastrous (ermi- 
nation, he euuld scarcely have painted 
their preaamption, their folly, and their 
disgrace in more striking language. Let 
ua (hen beware of engaging, in any en- 
terprise or indulglngin any spirit which 
will espose ue 10 a like discomfiture 



CHAPTER XII. 
The important objects which divine 
wisdom proposed to accomplish by 
ealhu^ Abraham out from among a na- 
tion of idolaters and making him ihe 
bead of a peculiar chosen race, rendered 
It proper that his vocatian and subse- 
quent history should be detailed with 
great minuteness. Accordi.igty wefind 
diat while the history ol the world from 
die creation to the flood, comprising a 
period of I6SS years, is despatched in 
ibe compass of ail chapters, no less 
tiian nineteen chapters are devoted to 
the account of Abraham, although his 
life covered only the apace of 175 years. 
—By way of inirodnciion to the history 
uf thifl remarkable personage we may 

ir 
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he fall down to the termination of the 
vorld, man lives under one and Ihe 
lame system of divine grace, yet tha 
lystem divides itself into three succeu- 
live diapcnBationa, each ditTerenlly 
charactetized according to the canditian 
of (he world during the period in which 
it prevailed and the object which it had 
more immediately in view. These, tire 
(1.) thePatriarchal; (S.) the Leviiicalt 
(3.) the Chria^an ; alt which are really 
but component parts of one great sys- 
tem, of which Christ is from lirat to last 
the sun and the centre. -A.s the Patri- 
archal dispensation was marked by a 
suiRcient degree of the light of divine 
truth to have conducted all men to 
heaven, had they not nilfulty perverted 
ibeii ways and turned aside from the 
repealed wiU of God, its characteristic 
or genius therefore was vniversalily. 
Adam a^er the creation and Noah after 
the flood, would severallj'commumcBte 
to ail their children and their children's 
children the knowledge which them- 

ia given that this knowledge was to be 

clearly inlendcd to be universal, and il 
tailed of becoming so ^eclitely, tha 
ult was in man himself But in re- 
spect to the Leviiical dispensation the 
was essentially dilierent. A sin- 
gle people was tu be choaen out of the 
corrupt mass in onler that they might 
be the depositaries of the truth, and as 
1iis nation was to be descended from 
selected head, God wasple^ised at tha 
proper lime to eall his servant Abra- 
ham from among the idolaUousSosdim 
o commit tu him a Iresh religious 
dispensation. Of this dispensation there- 
fore pariiculOTili/was iheleadlngreat ure) 
ind thisis strikingly alluded to in one of 
Balaam's predictions delivered to Balak, 
Num. 33. 9, 'Prom the top of the rocks 
I him, and from the bills I behold 
him -, lo, the people shall dwell alone. 
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CHAPTER Xlt. 
OW ihe ' Lord had said u 
Abram, Get thee out of thy 



mntry, and from thv kindred, 
nd i'rom tliy father's house, un- 
1 a land that I will shew thee : 



Egypt ii 



and shall not he reckoned among the 
nations.' The house of Israel was ac- 
cordingly long kept in 11 aecludtid slale, 
tLiedepoaitnry of God's word and pro m- 

ihe day-spring from on high waa to 
visit the earth, this characteristic began 
to be withdrawn from the Levilical 
church, SB far sail could be without de- 
stroying altogether its distinctive con- 
Btilulioii. The Sun of righteooaness 
was about to rise upon the Gentiles, 
and iilie the nalaral sun he was prece- 
ded by a twiMght. Through the medi- 
um of the Babjioniah captivity, the 
truth was carried far into tlie East. By 

home into that country, 
iwhete, the translation of 
(he Soripturea into Greek, offered ft.cil- 
iliesfor the acquisition of divine knowl- 
edge not hitherto enjoyed by the Pa- 
gans ; and many foreign proselytes to 
the worship of Jehovah were received 
in Increasing numbel^ into the pak of 
the Jewish communion. Thus the 
way waa pi-cpared for the last and 
crowning dispensation of God'a mercy 
viz. that of Christianity, whose genius 
still more eminently than that of Pa- 
destined to work powerfully but silent- 
ly till eventually the earth ahall be full 
of tne knowledge of the Lord as the 

1. The Lord had said laito Abram. 
Weil. onnR Abram, a word compound- 
ed of 38 /athei- and b"i high, import- 
ing a high, i. e. an eminent or disiin- 
guished, progmUor of b raee. If the 
name were bestowed by his parents, 
which is perhaps doublfiil, it was prob- 
ably under the prompting of the spirit 
of prophecy, aa it a diiflcult to oon- 



OfitSE 



lecall I 



' ham a receivmg tli 

it to the period of hia sojourn in Ha- 
ren, after his ftther's death, yet upon 
comporing the words of Stephen, Acts 
T. 2—4, with the narrative of Moacs, it 
would appear that the supposition is 
untenable. Stephen espresaly says, 
' The God of glory appeared unto our 
father Abraham when he was in Mea- 
opotamio, b^ore he dwelt in Charan 
(Haran), and eaid unto him. Get thee 
out of thy country,' &c. The render- 
ing in our version, therefore, 'had said,' 
is Dndoohledly correct, (hough it is 
still pos^ble that the call may have 
been repealed during his sojourn at (he 

which the call waa rnade, wa have no 
other clew to it than ia contained in iho 
words of Stephen, who says ihat the 
'God of glory' appeared to him, and aa 
this phrase usually has reference to 
some visible tnanifestalion of the di- 
vine glory, such aB waa witnesaed in 
the Shekinah that dwelt between the 
cherubim and above the mercy-seat, it 
is not unlikely that some display of 
this kind was now granted to Abraham. 



heart from his former idolaliies, and 

prompt him to ahandon his country 
and kindred, and travel (o a distant 
unknown region. A hMirt-afffcling 
view of the divine glory has always a 
powerful loosening influence upon the 
tiea which bind the heart to the world 
and to sin.— That the family of Teri«h 
waa infiicted with the prevailing idola- 
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2 ' And I will make of ihee a 
great nalion, ' and I will bless ' 
bch. I7.g. &1S. IS. Deutse.a, iKInssa.i 



try is euidenl from ihe eipress declsra- 
Ikin of JoHhua, oh. 24. 2, that ' they 
Berved other gods;' and though it can 
Bcarcely be supposed that the land of 
Canaan was enlirely tree from Ihe same 
eornipiion, yel it would aeem ftora the 
case of Melehizeddi that it did natthe 
BO universally abound i and at any tal , 
the patriarch might more easily avoid 
it among strangers, than among 

Heb. -^i-^b go /■"■ fiysdf! i. * 
for thine ownttdvantags; go thou, 
if no one will go with thee. Yet it is 
evident from the context, that if he 
could persnade hiefoniily and friends 
accompany him he was at liberty to do 
it, and not only so, but that ha actual 
Jy succeeded in inducing a large part ot 
[lis father's house lo be bis companions. 



He obtained a spot indeed in which 
to lay hJB bonea; but this was all. The 
Apostle however, Heb. U. 6, lays open 
the secret of his obedience. ' By /ai(A 
Abraham, when he was called to go 
out into a place whjch he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed, and 
he went out not knowing whither be 

2. And I teiU make of ihee g cat 
nation, &c. The promise 1 ad ef 

bu f 



nail a 



'eof s< 



e, b 



faith would find enough in sa sfy 

ihe most enlarged desires. Th oh 
jeclB though distant, were wo h wa 
ingtor. He should be the fa h of i 
great nation ;' not only by the vas 



a of hia 



tural B 



God is 






n (he efforts of his chosen to prev 
upon all in (heir power lo cast in th 
lot with them in travelling lo thai bi 



ter.c 



niry t. 



calls 



jrcan the benevolen 
tent to leave any behind. Abraham 
therefore was to go from his country 
and kindred and hisfaibcr'a house only 
in case they would not go with him. 

IF UntoatandUiatliBUlsheiDlkci. 

He was to leave all and to go bu knew 
not whither. Had he been told It was 
to a land flowing with milk and honey 
and that he should be put in possession 
of it, the trial to hia faith would have 
been far less. But it was not so. That 
which was promised was not only 
promised in general terms, but was 
very distant. God did not even tell 
him he would give him (he lund, but 
merely sAeic it to him. Nur did he in 
his lifetime obtain thm possession of it. 
He was only a sojourner in it', without 
■0 much as a place to set his foot upon. 



God's making them a select peculiar 
people, ID be distinguished by signal fa- 
vours above all other nations. They 

should be the Lord's people. IT / 

leiil bless iliee. The leading import of 
the divine 'blessing' is an abundnTtt 
increase or muUiplicaiien of &vours, 
both temporal and spiritual. The 
' curse' of God on the other hand is a 
of all guud, and 






evils 



those who are its subjects. 'The bles- 
sing of the Lord makoth ridi, and ad- 
deth no samrm with ii,' Prov. 10. 22. 
While of the wicked ills said, 'Give 
them Eorraa of heart, thy curse nnto 
them,' Lam. 3. 65.— If / will make 
thy name great. Not so much in the 
records of worldly fame, as in the his- 
tory of the church. Yet it is a re- 
markable fact, (hat perhaps 









pernianenlly honoured. 'The Jews, 
and many [Kbes of the Saracens and 
Arabians, justly own and revere him aa 
their progenitor : many nalions in the 
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Ea9t exceedingly respecl his memory 
to ttiis day, aad glory in lh«r real or 
pretended relation (o him. Throughout 
the visible church he has always been 
highly venerated; and even now Jews, 
Mohammedana, and many Gentiles 
other and with ChriBtianB, 



who si 



iir Ihia ar 



triarch 1 Nothing 
prohable at the lime, thati this event ; 
yet the prediction has been fulfilling, 
most exactly and minutely, during the 
course of almost four thousatid years !' 
iSbo«.— — U Thau ahalt be a biasing. 
That is, thou shall be so signally and 
pn^-emineutly blessed, as to be, as it 
were, converted into a blessing i thou 
shult be all blessing; a blessing in thy- 
selt; and a source of blessing to olhera. 
The phrase is in the highest degree em- 
phatic, and in this sense the promise 
has been sbundanlly fulfilled ; for all 
tho tme blesaedneBS which the world is 
dl be hereafttr possessed o£ 



tally 1, 



Abrah 



and his posterity. Through them we 
have B Bible, a Saviour, and a Gospel. 
They are ihe stock on which the Chris- 
tian church is grafted. Their very dis- 
persions and punishments have provsd 
Ihe riches of the world. How signally 
then has this promise to Ihe lather of 
the faithful been ful&lltd. 



SS lisp's "10*6 "^ ™''*" KS'^ "f 
ee will t curse. Tiiis is language nev- 
nsed but of jin object of special fa- 
mr. Ills declaring that he should nol 
only be blessed himself, but that all oth- 
ers should be blessed or cursed as they 
rsBpecledorinjuredhimand his seed. Of 
Ihie the histories of Abimelech, La ban, 
Potiphar, Pharaoh, Bttlah, and Balaam 
furnish striking examples. The original, 
from the root iip, signifies to account 
id treat as Hghl, vile, icoriAJess, con- 
mplible, an idea not perhaps exactly 
[pressed by the English word curse, 
the leading import of which is imfre- 
1 of evil. But as such a con- 



guilty of it should incur his curse 
Jropor panally I and ihe curse of 
m ia but another name for ihe poa- 
ivfiictlon of fesrful jndgmenls. 



. illualt 






h has pertained to ths kings 
and conquerors of the earth 1 While 
their, great names have been acquired 
principally by deeds that have made 
them plagues and curses to mankind. 
In Ahtaliam belongs the honour and 
happiness of having been great in 
goodness, great in oommunicBling lighl 






I if all 



n Gen, ; 



14. 



siiran<» is the highest pledge of friend- 
ship and favour that can be given, and 
seta forth the privileges of the Lord's 
chosen in the moat impTessive light. 
The strictest leagues and covenants of 
kmgs and princes conlain no stronger 
bond of alliance than the engagement 
to regard each other's friends and ene- 
mies as fommon friends and enemies. 

T Itt thee shall all the familits of 

Die earth be blessed. Common usaga 
as it respects the bearing of the Heb. 
preposioon 2 will allow us to render -p 
by thee mstead of in theei i. e. by lir 
through thee as a medium all nations 
shall be ultimately blessed. The apos- 
tle's exposition Gal, 3. 8, 16, does not 
essentially mililalo with this, though it 
brings tiie promise inlo.a narrower 
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4 So Abrara departed, as the 
[jiino had spoken unto him, and 
Lot went with him r aod Abram 



compaas, and makes it lo be erapliali- 
cally in Chriei the appointed and pre- 
eminent seed of Abraham. In him 
was the goapel of salvation to be 
preached lo all nations, to Genliles as 
wdl as lo Jews, and the very commii- 
nieation of auch tidings could not but 
be a bles^ng to all the families and 
tribes of the earth, even though it 
should be supposed to be made efictu- 
al only (o a part of them ; which is all 
that is necessarily to be inferred from 
(he words. The passage contai 
clear intimation of what God hit 
whose judgment is according lo tmth, 
Tegaida as the source of the truest 
richest blessings lo the children of j 
Ilia not wealth, feme, power, sensual 
pleasure, or mental endowmenl£, but 
the gift of his own Son as a Saviour, 
the bestowmeut of the Holy Spirit, the 
pardon of sin, peace of conscience, and 
the high and purifying hopes connect- 
ed with eternal life. This is the inher- 
ilauce that makes us truly rich, and ut- 
terly vain, foolish, and fatal is it to 
seek for real blessedness from any olh- 



1. So Abram departed as 
No E 



tkeLoTd 
T did 



Abiaham receive the divine command 
than hs obeyed it. When acting in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and from mere 
worldly consideradoua, prudence may 
dictate delay, and the propriety of con- 
sulting friendly advice; but when the 
call is evidently from above, when the 
direction is clearly troai God, to be dil- 
atory is 10 be disobedient. Faith is 
prompt in compliance and makes hasla 
to execute the will of our heavenly 
Master. Though ibe journey tobeun- 
derlflken wsa above ihrse hundred mileg 
in length, and rendered formidable by 
s, atid liiick for- 



ests, yet the patriarch implichly pui 
himself under the conduct of that 
providence whose summotia had called 
him forth, and following its leadings 
bade defiance to difficulty and danger. 



Wees 



1 fait li 



n this n 



larkable eveiil (1.) 37i= dUplay qfihe 
divine soj)ereignty. Why was Abra- 
ham thus distinguished above all other 
of ihs sona of men, to be called out 
Irom a nation of idoialors, and made 
such a signal blessing to the world! 
The Scripture affords us no reason lo 
conclude Ihat he was better than Iiis 
assodales. He and all his fomily were 
idolatcra, and so were alt around him. 
Yet he was selected from among them, 
and made the friend and favourite of 
beaven. What account can be given 
of thisl Can it be traced to any thing 
but the sovereign will and pleaaure of 
Jehovah 7 Even granting — what can 

the faol— that he was more faithful lo 

than the mass of the healhens of Chal- 
dea, and that he did not go to the sama 

yet "be cannot well be conceived to 
liave been so Jar superior lo his coun- 
trymen in moral qualities as to have 
itled him to such a distinction as lie 
received. So ihat in any view we are 
still compelled to recognise ihediscrim- 
' Lg grace of Ood in his call, and to 
V regard to it, ' Even so. Father, 
i1 seemed gi>od in thy ^ht,* 
(2.) The self-der>sing xeal of Abra- 
ham. He undoubtedly felt the attach- 
which all mtn usually feel to 
ativeland. It was the same tri- 
him as to others to leave the 
of bis childhood and the abode 
of his kindred. At the age of seventy- 
five the spirit of edvonture was doi^t- 
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and all iheic subsla 
had gathered, and s 
they had gouen '' in 
ihey WPDt forth tc 



land of Canaan ; ai 
land of Caaaao ihej' 
61[AndAb/um>pa> 
the land uuta the pla 
em, " onto the plain 
I And the Caiiaanite ■ 
the land. 



sed through 
e of Sich- 
of Moreh. 



leas in a great measure quelled, his hi 
Ub fixed, and liis parLialitics riveted 
the land of his birth. To tear himself 
Hnay from his accustomed haunt 
occupations, to turu liis back upon his 
fiiends and kindred, and to go to i 
tanl and unknown land, and there 
floek a habitation among straiigei 
petbapa enemies, must havo put bia 
forliiiide 10 a lest of which vii 






1 very imperfect idea, 



e Abrab 



Yei 



world ii 






of promise. And if we ate of his aetd 
we ahall do his works. We ahal], if 
bidden to forauke all and follow Christ, 
part with father and mother, brethren 
and sisters, country and kindred, and 
renounce every enjoyment ^at may 
Biand between ua and duty. 

6. M thdr substance. Hob. DCTS"! 
■"IDDI las iAetr aeqaisilion -whicA Ihey 
had aeqnirtd; a term applied in a gen- 
eral way to money, cattle, or efilscis of 
auyiiiad.— "^ Aiid the saula that tha, 
had gotten. Hah. laS — it:<* CB;n 
/Ae soai (collect, sing, for soula, i. e. 
persons) inftteA, they had made. The 
original word for made (ncJT) very fre- 
quently bears the sense of acquieiiion, 
accumalaiiBn, equivaletit to the Eng. 
usage, when ws say 'a man nuxkes 

wealth. Thus Gen. 1. 13, 'The fruit 
tree yielding fruit ;' Heb. ' the fruit tree 
raoiing fruit.' Lulie, 19. 18, ' Lord, 
thy pound hath " ' " 



17, ' My power halh gnllen me lliis 
weolih;' Heb. 'haihmarfc' Eccl. 12. 
la, 'OtmaMtig many books there is 
no end ;' i. e. of the business of col 

end. Ahram's making saule therefora 
is doubllesa to be underslood of his m- 
larging his hous^old establishment, of 
iiis gradually gathering around him a 
train of domestics and followers who 
were diapoeed to cast in their lot with him 
aome from one motive end some troni 
another, and (0 whom he probably im^ 
parted those great religious truths re- 
specting God and hjs worship which 
had obtained a lodgment in his own 
mind. Though the sense of making 
jnviselyteii is not conveyed by the words 
in their primary meaning, yet they are 
e:<pressly thus rendered in the Jerusa- 
lem Targum, and the Chaldee Para- 
ge has, 'All the souls which he 



) the 



d the 



11 Abraham is afterwards 1 
had three hundred and eighteen 
(rained (Heb. catecbiied) servatiis in 
his bouse, as well as his acknowledged 
a pious man, makes the 
suppoKilon altogether probable. The 
sense of ihe phrase at any rate so 
nearly approximates to this, that we 
' ■ idduce the exnmpl* 

of Abraham as an admonidon to ns 
ibnl wherever the providence of Goi 
shall place us, there we are 10 labuu) 
be 'makers of Bonis,' to gain prose 



.■ Deut.a.|h 



) the 



I Ihe 
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much that of pasang 



of the nomndes till a disttict has been 
thoroughly traversed. It waa thus 
thai Ahraham passed through the land 
of promise, surveying hiadestined inher- 
itance in its length and breadth, till in 
the course of hlB wanderings he came 
to Sicheni, where he probably made 

somewhat of a prolonged stay. T 

Unto the place of Skkem. That is, 
the spot on which Sichem was after- 
wai-ds buill,forit is named here by an- 

yet founded. The name otcurs elst 
where in the form of Sechem, Syohsn 
and Shechem ; and in the New Tests 
msnt the place ia called Sychar. There 
is not the least doubt of us identity 
with the present town, the name of 
which is variously apeil Nablous, Nap- 
1ou9, Napolose, and Naplosa ; all from 
the ancient Greek NwiroA« Neapoii 






nee of 



s Gerizlm 
and Ebal. which press it so eloaely on 
each Mde as to leave no room to add to 
its hreadih, though it might ba indefi- 
nitely extended lengthwise. It con- 
Hsts of two long struets, and has a 
population which Mr. Buckingham es- 
timatea at rather lees than 10.000, 
mnaily Mohammedan a. It is upon the 
whole a flourishing plnce, coneideiing 
(he general misery of the country, and 
is indijbied for some part of its pros- 
perity to the concoutae of pilgrims tc 
<iisit the well of Jacob b (he vidnily, 
where Christ discoursed with the wo- 
man of Samaria. ■ There is nothing in 
the Holy Land finer,' says Dr Clarke, 
■ than the view of Napolose from the 
heights around it. As the Iravi 
ooiTids towards it from the hills 



paarsluxuriantlyembosomedintbemoat 
delightful and fragrant bowers; half 
concealed by rich gardens and by state- 
ly trees collected into groves all around 
the bold and befiuliful valley in which 
it stands.'— IF Unto the -plain of 
Mordt. If the place here designated 
were any where in the vicinity of Sich- 
em, the geographical features of the 
country would seem to preclude ihs 
idea of its having been a 'plain;' for 
there is scarcely a more broken and 

gion of Palestine. Accordingly the 
Heb. riTib llil* aSon. iitordi is divera- 
ly rendered by eminent critics ' ttie oak 
of Moreh,' or ' ths terebinth (turpentine) 
tree of Moreh :' implying in either ease, 
not a angle tree of the kind, but s 
plantation or grove of them, probably 
called ' Moreh' after the name of the in- 
dividual by whom the place was flrat 
owned or occupied ; jnat as in ch. 13. 
18, the'plain of Manire' is supposed to 
be so called from the name of a man. 
Whether the genuine import of the ori- 
ginal be 'oali' or ' terebinth,' ia a point 
which lencographers do not enable us 

to dedde. If ?Tie Canaanite waa 

thin in Ike land. It was very pertin- 
ent to the writer's scope, in speaking 
of Abraham's traversing the country, 
to mention who were then its posses- 
sors. Itiatme indeed that the Canaan- 
ite was in the land also when Mosea 
wrote tile history, but the inference 
which some, in a spirit of cavil, would 
draw from'thisexpresoon, viz. (hat the 
Canaaniteofcourse wnsnof intheland 
when Moses wrote, is by no means 
well-founded. Nothing was more nat- 
ural than that Moses should advert tua 



I well ci 



try 



theiaith of the patriarch as that of find- 
ing himself Burrounded by a profane 
and abandoned race, hoatilo to his reli- 
gion, and disposed to shew him no fa- 
-- ■■ ■ .... nj Qf 



his inheritan 
posterity ; a 



rathtr 



t of hia 

see, that 
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7 "And the Lord appeared un- 
lo Abraiii, and sail], ° Unlo ihy 
set'd will I give thii land : and 



while iliB inquietude and snnoyB nee ari- 
EJng from the presence of these wicked 
inhes would increase hia longing for 
Ihat heBSenly country to which he 
looked forward, it was a great triumph 
of faith to hold fast the assurance that 
ill despite of all opposing probahilities 
hia ae«d should one day he the peaceful 
ocoupanls of the leriiiory before Iiim. 

7. AndlheLordapptaredunloAbram. 
Although Mosea and the other sacred 
wrilera make frequent mention of these 
tteojoftonies or divine appearances, yei 
SB they have no where expressly de- 
acrihad iha monnw of them, vie are 
left on thia auhjecE very much to our 
own conjectures. A reference to van- 
ons otha- passages v/here a aimdar 
event is described, leads to the hehef 
that such manifestnhona were voueh- 
safedfor the most part in dreams and 
vifuons of the night, when supernatural 









iiy along vnth tht 
know more of the nature ol apints anfl 
of the mode of epititual coniniunica- 
tiona, wa must be content to abide in 
comparative ignoranca on this whole 
matter. Certain it is that that almighty 
power which has reared our hodiea from 
the dust, which has formed the eye 
and planted the ear, and whose inspi- 
ration hath given us understanding, can 
avail itself of any avenue that it pleaaes 
to reach the sentient apirils of his crea- 
tures, whether in their sleeping or wa- 
king moments, and impart the hnawl- 
edge of his will. To the pious and 
hnmhie mind it will be matter mlber of 
devout adniiraiion and praise, than 
cnriona research, that the Father of 
spirits and the God of atl conaolatio 
(bus pleaaed to manifest his preeenc 



byunknown channels to infuaestrengthi 
peace, confidence, and refreshing joy 
into the hearts of his servants, who 
are disposed to make sacrifices and en- 
counter perils for his sake. The Scrip- 
tures teem with assurance to such Ibat 
(hey, like Abmham, shall not fail to 
find iheir reward even in the present 
life. The case before us is but another 
demonstration oftbs truth, that in the 
sorest trials God oden makes the sweet- 
est discoveries of himself. IF Unto 

Oiy seed vnll J give (/lis land. Tho 
Moat High unfolda hia counsels and 
premises gradually] rewarding one de- 
gree of faith with such intimations of 
mercy as will beget another. He at 
lirst signified his purpose of merely 
Ehcamg 10 Abraham a distant land in 
which he was to sojourn. He now 
speaks of giving it, but not immediately 
to himself, but to his seed; doubtless 
for a farther trial of his faith. This 
promise is still farther amplified in a 

aubsequent chapter, ch. 15. IT And 

Oure bvUdtd ht an altar, &c As an 
evidence and a pleage of the grateful 
and adoring sentiments to which the 
divine appearance bad given rise- 
There was something in the nature or 
manifestation that 









i him, 



The 



iilwnrd testimonial, to 
inse of the fMVOur conftrred. 
OB of religion undoubtedly has its 
n the afTections ; its primary iiiflu- 
its throne, its conquests, are em- 



will invnriably shew themselve 
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8 And be removed from (lieDce 
UQlo a mountnia on tlie ea 
Beth-el, and pitclied itis lenl 
ing Beih-el on ihe weal, and 

but his example should leach u 
propriely of adding suitable eslernal 
indications of the views which we en- 
lertaiQ. On comparing this incidani 
with (he events related in the com- 
mencement of (he. previous chapter, we 
precaive a atnliing contrast betneen 
:he conduct of the man of the world, 
and that of the Lord's sorvanls. The 

than they embark in building a city 
and a lower to perpetuate iheu- 
The first concern of the latter 
raise an a! tar to God. It was 
that the new world was consecialed 
by Noab, and now the land of pramiae 
by Abraham. But there was still more 
in this act of the patriarch. Tlie rear- 
ing an altar in the land was in feet a 
form of laking possession of it on tlia 
ground of a ris^l secured to Ihe eier- 
cise of his faith, and on the same au- 
thority ihe Christian, in spite of all op- 
posing considerations from enemies 
without end within, assures himself of 
a title to the heavenly Canaan — ^It 
may be remarked, that from the dr- 
cumatance of ibis bi^ng the first place 
where Abraham erected an altar after 
entering the promised land, it seems to 
have acquirrf subsequently a peculiar 
sanctity and perhaps became an estai- 
lislicd seat of worship, after the Israel- 
ites had conquered Canaan ', for hare it 
is plain the sanctuary stood in the 
time of Joshua (See Note on Josh. 24. 
I, 25, 26}; and (hat it continued to bs 
a distinguished spot for some agea af- 
terwards, the incidents mentioned Judg. 
9. 6, put beyond a question. 

B. itemmtedfiomthcnceunioamoiia- 
tuin. Heb. mnn, properly moUTiiaiB- 
learthj towards the more mountainous 
dislrictj not to any one particular 



an (he east r and there lie buildei 
:in ajtaruiito !he Loni>,a[id i>ca|] 
3[| upon the name of the Lokd. 



inlaln. See Note on Gen. 19. 3i 
-11 flailing' Belli-d an Ihe vKSl an 
Called Bethel by at 






ig first sc 



ed by Jacob on his journey from Beer- 
aheba to Haran, its name having be<in 
previously Luz. This proleplicil mode 
of speaking is very common in Ibe 
Scriptures, and is of the same nature 
wilh the usage wa hove adujiled in ihia 
partof our notes of calling the patriarch 
whose history wb are considering Abra- 
ham instead ol Abrajn, which last waa 
properly hia name at this time. Belh' 
d literally meana 'hoiiae of God.' It 

ever built on the precise spot to wliieh 
Jacob gave this name ; but the appel- 
lation was afterwards transferred to Ihe 
adjacent city of Luz, which thus br- 
eams the historical Bethel. .Modern 
reaearches have not been able clearly to 
identify the site of this ancient city, but 
there is a ruined village and monastery 
about eighteen miles, south of Naploua 
or Shecheni, and north of Jerusalem, 
which is generally supposed 10 indicate 
very nearly the spot. Hal or Ai was 
two or three miles east of Bethel, the 
and destruction of which occu- 
pies a prominent place in the history of 
(he conquest of Canaan under Joshua, 



B of il 






present day. — Inslead of ' o 
the Heb. has n^S eea-ward, from the 
fact that the Mediterranean sea consti- 
tuted the western boundary of Canaan, 

also Gen. 28. 14. Ex. 10. 19.— 26. 
Ezek. 4ft 1, 2, et in£ In like man- 

, 'the desert' is used for tbe south 
Pb. 75. 6, ' For promouon cometh 
ntather ffom tbe east, nor lom the 
nor from tbe south (Heb. from 
the deserl).' H 3fi«-" lie bullded 
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9 And Abram journeyed, •> go- 
ng on still toward Ihe south. 

10 T[ Add there was 'a famine 
D the laod: aod Abram ' weot 



down into Egypt to sojourn there; 
for the famine icos ' grievous in 
the land. 



on altar, and called 

of the Lord, Accoi-ding, it would 

ever h6 sojourned. 'Wherever he hud 
B teni, God hed an allat, and an alia 
aanclifiBd hy prayer.' Henry. Hi 
erecled hia own allar that he might no 
pariicipale with idolelera in the wor 
ship oflKTcd upon thcira, and it ia no 
iinpiobablrj that liis ateaiUWal aingulnr 
tty in [hia respect drew upon him ihi 
ill njll, If nal the pereecitiion, of hi) 



leighbou 



Men will u) 



brook any thing mote easily than a 
alight cast upon th«r religion, and yet 
the worship of Abraham was a aland- 
ing rebuke of theirs. Tt IB plain from 
the inspir<;d uarialivo that the Canaan- 
ites were a proud, fierce, and vindictive 
people, and it was perhaps owing to 
the cause now mentioned that the pa- 
triarch waa obliged to make Buch fre- 
quent removals. But like every other 






ir for- 






^an ordinary distinc- 
tion, for we hear shortly after of hie 
having ' three bundrt^ and eighteen 
trained servants, born in hisown house?' 
and ha was passing through a country, 
the inhabitants of which were idolaters. 
How instructive then must have been 
the example thus held forth by the {a- 
ther of the faithful. Wherever he slop- 
pad, ihougb it were but fora night, there 
he waa seen, unawed by the opposition, 
unmoved by lbs ridicule, of the idola- 
ters around him, building bis renipo- 
assenibling liia family and 



his 



ogellif 



ofli^.] 



atonement, and together worahippiny 
the Hue and only Jehovah. Thusdbra 
ham acted the part of a pattiaifhal mis- 
sionary, and thus every part of the earth 
through which be passul possessed the 
edifying opportunity of beholding the 
worship of the true Ood in its purity, and 
of viewing those sacrifices which were 
appointed to keep op a perpetual re- 
membrance of the 'Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world.' — By hia 
' calling upon the name of the Lord' is 
meant in general his performiog the 
varioua duties of sacred worship. That 
this embraced the offering of sacrifices, 
as well as the paying of thanks, ia 
allugelher probable, though not so ex- 
pressly mentioned. Comp. Gien. 8. SO. 
certain ti is, tliat the whole eysiem 

of the divinely prescribed worship from 
'the fnU, was built upon the 
recognition of an atoning sacrifice to be 
afterwards offered, and the more dis- 
tinctly the rehgious services of the ou- 
cient believers avowed ihia fact, the 
more acceptable Ihey must have been 
in the eyes of Jehovah. 

9. And Abram joumei/id, going on 
aim touxird the south. Heb. "^lin 501 
PlOn brokeup going and breakinffiep, 
that is, advancing forwards by degrees; 
ring to one point and now 
, according to the nomade 
t on the whole moving on 
towards the Bouib. The allusion is 
plain to the hatiits of those who dwell 
in tenta, and as dwelling in tents ia op- 
posed to dwelling in houses, I Chron. 
IT. 1, 6, and implies that unsettled 
migratory kind of life which the apos- 
tle 1 Cor. 4. 11, collsos-u'oi - ■ 



their eacrifiees as types of the grca 






ts Ahrahai 



proprie 



• he 
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12 Therefore i( shall come to 

> pass, when the ^£o;yp[iatls shall 

e ihee, that they shall say, This 

his wife : and they " will kill 

me, but they will save thee alive. 



the land of promise, as in a strange 
eoanuy, d«vlline in tabernoeles (lenta) 
with Israel and Jacob.' In the pies- 
snt stale of Eociely the people of God 
are in a great measure exempted from 
such a necessity and made to posaeas 
quiot and permanent sbodea, bu 
man^ons bslow are still suffici 
moveahls to remind us that uui 
ia not here, but in heaven, whiiher, if 
Christiana, all our removes ara rapidly 

10, And Iherc icas a /amine in Su 
land. Another trial of his faiih the 
patriarch is herecalled to encounter. A 
(amine arises in the very tandofprom- 
jse and of plenty. In (he fertile plains 
of Chaldea he had doubtless been a 
atrangei to want, and his large estab- 
lishment in Haran, makes ti probable, 
that no difficulty of subsistence was 



id of ev 



it of his I 



incing III 
believing descendants in ilie limes of 
Hoses, and saying, 'Would God we 
had remained at Haran, if not in Ur; 
surely this is a land that ealeth u;> the 
inhabitants thereof,' he merely goes to 
E^ypt as a place oflemporarg sojourn- 
ing, with the firm purpose of returning 
whenevCT thengor of ihe famine should 
abate. In the nudai of all our changes 
and bufieungsin this world we sliould 
aiill retain our hold upon the promise of 
a better and an eternal inheritance. 
1 1. 1 know thai thim art a fair mo- 






Heb. f 



^itlS'' 



But I 



' he 



made CO 'lack and sutler hunger,' and 
by being constrained lo leave the land 
of his sojourning, undergoes the hard- 
ship of a double esile. 'He went down 
into Egypt,' a country lying relatively 
Bomewhal taaer than Canaan, and the 
ferlilily of which, owing lo the annual 
overflow of the Nile, seems to have en- 
titled it, ftom the ver; oarheat periods, 
to be considered aa the granary qf the 
world. But even here his faith holds 
him aleadlast in tho assurance of final- 
ly possessing the promised inheritance, 
lie maniftats no regret at having forsa> 
ken island of his nativity nor anydis- 
poddon to return thither, Ihougb now 
'if he had been mindful of ihnl country 
from whence he came oui, be might have 
bad opporiuiiity to have returned.' But 



the darker coloured Egyp^ans. ThOMgh 
Sarah waa now probably upwards of 
sixty, yet, considering the longevity 
and robust heallb of the patriarchs, she 

. especially as she had as yet ex- 
perienced none of the effects of matfer- 
ty in weakening their force, 
13. IT^O) miU Ida me but they viiU 
■vclheealivi. Whether theapprdien- 
)n here expressed was grounded upon 
ly thing mote than a knowledge of 
the general evil promptings of our cor- 
rupt nature, particularly in a Ian slate 
of society, is uncertain. This alone 
would doubtless form a aufficienl war- 
nt for his fears, and the result shews 
at they were well founded. Still he 
ight have had tpecial reaeons for such 



gfroi 



the I 



of the people, of 
ignorant. The opinion 
expresaed by him gives the Egyptians 
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13 ' Say, I pray thee, thou art 
[J sister : that it may be ^vcll 
ith me for (liy sake ; and v 
)ul shall live because of thee. 



eiedit for being lees scrupulous about 
murder ihan adultery; which shews 
thrar diaWrted views of right and 
wrong, and the fearful influenue that 
unhallowed passions exert upon our 
moral judgmsnls. 

13. Soy, Jjn-ay ihee. Hum art my sis- 

the original lerni for ' now' has iha im- 
portj not ottiTite^ but of request and en- 
treaty, as righil; rendered iti our vni- 
non. It is ofl«a used in English in an 
equjvalent sense Here was obviously 
a failui-e, on iho part of Abraham, in 
the very point in which he might have 
been sup|>o3ed, a priori, most hkely to 
have remained sleadfasl. She was in- 
deed his step-»sler, ihedaughter of his 
^dier, but not the daughter of his 
mother. Gen. 20. 12. This, therefore, 
though a (ruth in terms, has gouerally 
been considered as a moral uuU-uth; 



impresmon that Sarah 



jnvey II 






his affirming her to be his sialer was 
virtually denying her to be his wife, 

admitted 



falsehood. But h 
that th 



sring a lie and concealhig a 
b-iith, or a part of the truth, and as 
Abraham himself rested the defence of 
his conduct on [his distinction, Gen. 20. 
11—13, it is light that he should havs 
the benefit of whatever validity may 
belong to the plea. Thai modes of 
speech giving but a partial view of the 
truth were often blamelessly adopted 
by good men in the Scripiures is indu- 
bitable. Moses led Pharaoh lo under- 



14 If And ii can 
when Abrani iva 
Egypt, the Egyplia 
woman that she wi 



eland that he wished lo go with the 
children of Israel hut three daye' jour- 
ney into the wilderneas to sacrifice, Ejt. 
3.18, and Davidcerlainly misled AchJsh 
as lo the real motives with which he 
entered into hie service, 1 Sam. 29. 1— 
7. In Uke manner Paul lold but a part 
of ihe imth, Acts, 23. 6, when he cried 
out in the assembly, ' Men and breth- 
ren, I am a Pharisee, Ihe son of a 
Phansee ; of the hope and resurrection 
of the dead 1 am called in question.' 
Yet no lan\t is Ibund with him for adopt- 
ing ihis stroke of policy. In tbe case of 
Abraham it should he considered also 
titat he looked upon himself as the de- 
positary of a future seed in which a)] 
the families of the earth should In 
blessed. The preservation of his life 



vould of course st 



Inn 






tude inregardtoitwo'i 

bis faith itself would give rise. Some 
allowance may doiihdess be made for 
him on this score. Still his con- 
duct is not to he approved, and when 
he adopis an expedient which went 
directly to rob the honour of his wife 
of Ihe protection which her relation 
to a husband threw around it, we 
behold a bllering in the faith of a 
strong believer and anafiBctinginstonct 
of human infirmity. He would have 
acted fer more wisely, as well as mure 
worthily of his character, had he 
told the whole truth without disguise, 
committing the disposal of (he affair 
entirely lo the providence of Ood, rely- 
ing on his promises, and mnfidcnt of 
his protection. He was authorized to 
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threatf 



r hia deliveranca from the ( 






3, he 



i\ policy which 
taught him, as aiinilai conduct elwaya 
will those who pracUBflit, ihsl there' 
'fenr of man which bringeth a bqo 
The simple, siraight-forward, hon 
course of liulh, candour, and pioua 
pendence on God la always safest and 
beat. However strongly tempted, tore- 
sort 10 the siralflgema of freshly wisdoi 
to eitricale ourselves from difiieolly, 
is better to hold feat our integrity, and 
taking ' JdwviUi'jirek' (the Lord will 
provide) for our motto, cast ourselves 
implicitly upon his guidance (or dii 

tioii. IF JHy soul shaU line becmis. 

thee. Heb. -lOS] naphahl. As 
original term for ' soul' is often used 
for the person, the phrase U evidently 
(jquivalenl to, 'I shall live, or my life 
sliall bs spared, becauBo of thee.' In 
like manner the soul is said to die (see 
note on Judg 16. 30) when a person ei- 



ker. The leading m b his urt; 

officers and dign nes di g pon 

his person and oc d i- 

ed upon btislnes p cea. 

a title applied, 1 Cie m g be 

Romans, or C d- 

ern Russians, to the km_a of Egypt 
Indeed if we may believe Josephus its 
tiue import ia lluit of kinif. It is ap- 
plied in (he Scriptures to at least eight 
diferent individuals who filled the 
throne of Egypt. Gen. 12. 15.-28. 36. 
Es. 1. 8, 19. 1 Kings, 11. 19—31.-16. 
24. 2 Kings, 23. 29, 30. Jer. 44. 30. 

IT And commtnekil her b^ore Pha- 

Taoh. Shewing in this the spiriloftrne 
courlierB and eycopharita, a class of 



istering to the unhallowed 
passions of their royal masters. Para- 
site and pander are "noarly equivalent 
terms, and to what an eilent corrup- 
tion in this respect has reigned in the 
courts of kings from the most andeat 
limes to the present, (lie day of final 

disclosure can alone revea!. If And 

the usDman was taken into Pharaoh's 
house. The inteittioit of the Egyptian 
king in tliis step ia too obvious to be 
mistaken ; but whether it was at oncB 
carried into ejieculion may admit of 
doubt. Judging solely from the pur- 
port of the narrative, we should per- 

10 have designed, in a Jin-nuil way, to 
make Sarah his wife, and as eastern 
usage prescribed certain ceremonies 
and purifications preparatory to such an 
event, which required considerable lime, 
it is not unlikely that it was in this in- 
terval tiiat ' the Lord plagued Pharaon 

that she might have been restored bo- 
ot the harem. This opinion is confirm- 

the inijdent recorded in a subsequent 
apler. When a similar train of cir- 
nstances, Gen. 20. 2— IB, had put 
■ in the power of Abimelech, king of 
Garar, we are expressly informed that 
Gnd interposed for the protectiun of her 
■ restored her intact to her 
husband. But why should a first in- 
ignity have been permitted when a 
!Cond was prevented? Were not the 
lews of Pharaoh as honorable as (hose 
of Abimelech? And was not Abra- 
ham's dissimulation deserving of as se- 
:apnnishmenton his second offence 
m thefirstl On the whole we nan- 
but concluds, that though Sarah 
ns 10 have remained some lime in 
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16 And li 
■well for he 
sheep, and 



and iie-a&ses, 
aiid maid-aer- 
id sbe-asses, aod camels. 



17 And the Lord I" plagued 
Pharaoh and his house with great 
plaguea because of Sarai, Abram's 



the huuse of Pharaoh, yei abe 
kindly make the object of a watchful 
Providence, and that Aliraham was 
buked by no otiier cauae of grief the 
temporary Beparalion from the pari 
ofhis bosom.— The following rema 
ss lo Kaslern usage in respect lo ai 
lar cases of abduction are worthy of 
no^ce. 'Of course Abraham couli' 
have been a consendng party in 
tiansacdon; and yet it does not appear 
(hat the kiag intended lo act, or 
considered to act, oppressively in taking 
away a man's sister without ihinldng 
his consent necessary. The passage 
IB illustrated by the privilege v.' ' ' 
royal personages still exert^se in 
sia and other countries of the Blast, of 
claiming lor their harem the unmarried 
sister or daughter of any of their sub- 
jects. This eiercise of authority is 
rarely, if ever, questioned or resisted, 
however repugnant it may ha (o the 
father or brolher : he may regret, as an 
inevitable misfortune, that hia relative 
ever attracted the royal notice, but 
since it has happened, he does not hes- 
itate lo admit the right which royalty 
possesses. When Ahimelech, king of 

wards Sarah, taking her away from 
hor supposed brother. Gen. 20. 3, it is 
admittsdtbathedidso'iii theintegtily 
ofhisheaitandinnoeencyofhishandfl,' 
which allows his right to act as he did, 
if Sarah had been no more dian Abra- 
ham's siaier.' Pictorial Bible. 

16. Entreated Abram well fir her 
saki. Heb. 2-D'^n !ll~"l*!3 did goad 



:<, Abra 



Gr. ' 






vsed well. 



riched him with gifts. These marks of 
his kindness are more particularly ex- 
prassed In what follows, where the ad- 

severally specified. The words doubl- 
leaa convey the idea of a somewhat pro- 
tracted residence and a gradual acces- 
(oon to his property and his household 
establishment. But whatever acta of 
munificence were exhibited towsrda 
Abraham, they could not compensate 
him for the privation he suiFcred, nor 
prevent the interval from aeemmg to 
him long, dreary, and afflictive. The 
companion of his youth and of bis age, 
of his journeyings and hia perils, was 
tora from his arms, and how worthless 
in his Mghl must have been all the 
favours which were heaped upon him 
with a view to reconcile him to his loss, 
or wiu his consent to parting with bet 
for ever! Shall we not suppose that 
in this trying period he was brought 
seriously and penitently lo rcfleel upon 
his prevarication, and that in answer 
to hia prayers a door was opened for 
the deliverance unharmed of his belov- 
ed wife? 

17. And the Lord pUgued Pharaoh 
and his house wUh great plaguea. Heb. 
D-iia D"'?a2 great etrokea or blows. 
What these plagues were, or how Pha- 
raoh learned that ihey were sent in con- 
sequence of his intended conduct in rela- 
tion to Sarah, wearenolinformed. The 
Egyptians, it appears, thought highly of 
the sanctity of the marriage connection, 

rah was, he restored her to her husband 
and dismissed lliem both with kind- 
ness. Indeed according lo the stand- 
ard then acknowledged his conduct 
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CHAPTER XII. 



38 And Pharaoh called Abram, 
and said, ' What is this Ikat 
thoa hast done unto me ? why 
didst Lhou not tell me that she -was 
thy wife ? 

19 Why saidst ihmi, She is 
my sister? so I might have taken 



her to me lo wife : now inerefDre 
behold thy wife, take her, and go 
thy way. 

20 ^ And Pharaoh commanded 



thi 



was just and honourable. 
Wa may therefore perhaps conclude 
that the plagues inflicted were not any 
severe vlailations hitended as a paniali- 
ment, bul Bometbing merely deeigned 
!d louiA him, as the Hebrew indicales, 
and thus restrain bim from the wrong 
which he was unknowingly about to 
commit. Bul whatever else is to be 
Inferred from it, the incident leaches ua 
how solicitously the Lordwalohes over 
the welfare of his people, and that how- 
ever poor, mean, weak, or contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the world, — they 
are still precious in his eyes, and (hat 
in their defence ha will array himself 
as an enemy against kings and 
The words of the Psalmist, Ps.106. 12 
— 14, in allusion to this very period of 
the sacred history, seal the truth of 
remark; 'When there were but a 
men in number ; when (hey went l 






e king- 
dom to another people ; he snflered no 
man to do them wrong, yea, he reprov- 
ed kings tor iheir sake ; saying, Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my proph- 

IS. And Pharaoh. caliedAbram, and 
said, What U this thai thou hast done 
unlo me? 'God had reproved Pha- 
raoh, and now Pharaoh reproves Abra- 
ham. It is a sad thing Ihal aainls 
should do that, for which they should 
justly fell under the reproof of the 
wicked.' Trapp. 

19. Why saidst Ihoa, She ia my sis- 
ter? so 1 might have taken her to me 
to wife. That is, so as to render her 
Vnble to be taken by me to wife. Tour 



take her. The original npNI is ren- 
dered by Onkelos and the Syriac, in 
the absolute form, ' and I have taken,' 
bul upon waghing more exactly the 
force of the particle I, and the purport 
of the connected future tense, in which 
the verb is here found, the potential or 
contingent sense appears the most 
probable. This sense is accordingly 
adopted by the Vulgate, and from 
ihcnce has passed into most modern 
versions, which are very nearly unani- 
mous in conveying the impreasian that 
Pharaoh did not actually consummate 
hia intended nuptials wilb Sarnh. 
20. And Pharaoh commanded hia 

0"'lDiS commanded men ,- i. e. certain 
men ; some portion of bis subjects. 
The ensuing clause, ' and they sent 
him away,' may also be rendered as it 
Is in the Greek, ' that (bey should send 
him away,' though the former is rath- 

oated by the Hebrew accents. Theori- 
ginal term (inilD"' yeslialtchu) is often 
used for thai kind of sending or con- 
veying away which is marked by pecu- 
liar tokens of honour and respect as 









ly of friends. The corres- 
ponding Greek term aVfnpow^ftmftor has 
dislinolly this sense, and so also has 
the Cbaldee word employed by Onke- 
los in this passage. In the N. T. tlie 
equivalent term {^pi'reii'ri,') is naually 
rendered to bring JunoaTd on a jour- 
ney, which was considered a token of 
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Chtistinn hoapilBlUy and kindnoes, 
AelB, 15. 3. 3 John, 6. et al. 

Remabitb.— The coll of Abraham 
and his subsequent hiatory in the fore- 
going chapter is ausceplible of sliil fat- 
iher admonilian to us ihan we have 
yet deduced from il. Doubtlesa we 
niusi exercise a saber judgment in de- 
lermining koajar vie are to follow Ibe 
patriarcbe, prophels, and apostles, ibr 
there were many things in their eon- 
duct which were peculiar lo th^r silua- 

nover materially err if we aitend (o the 
cpiril of their actions, as herein they 
were patterns lo us, and as ter as re- 
lates 10 this, we are to be ' followers of 
them who through faith and patience 
now inherit the proraiueB.' We are bid- 
den particularly lo ' walk in (he steps 
of our fether Abraham,' one of the 
most remarkable of which is that above 
considered, and in respecl to which we 
may observe, 

(i.) That a similar cammimd is itir- 
tualbj given (o ub. We are not indeed 
called to leojte our country ano connex- 
ions; but to withdraw our alfec^ons 
from earthly things and fii them upon 
things above, we are called. The world 
around us lies in wickedness, and wo 
are forbidden lo be of the world, any 
mors than Ctitist himself was of the 
world. We are not (o love it, or the 
things Ihal are in il. We are not to be 
conformed to it, or to seek its friend- 
ship. We are rather to come out from 
it, and lo be crucified to it. We are lo 
regard it as a wilderness through which 
we are passing lo our li'athei's house, 
and in our passage through it to con- 
sider ourselves as strangers and pil- 



grim 



If V) 



with g' 



modation and kind 
to he thankful. If we meet with briars 
and thorns in our way, we must con- 
sole ourselves with the thaaght that it 

still brings us nearer home. Nothing 
good is to detain us ; nothing evil to 
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divert UB from our path. We are to be 
looking forward to our o ey's end 
and to be proceeding lo a ds w a 
ever be the weather, o wha e he 
road. Thus are we lo f o p 
grimage to the heaven Canaan n 
(he same spirit as did Abra am o he 
earthly. 

(3.) Similar inditcemen/ a so a e of 
fered lo us. Abraham was to be a ties 
sing to Mmseff and a biasing in ott- 
ers. In respect to temporal things he 
was blessed in a very signal manner to 
(he lalcBl hour of bis life. He was 
loaded also with spiritual and eternal 
benefits, being juatiiied and accounted 
righteous before God, and being exalt- 
ed after deaih to the highest seat in his 
Faihei-'s house. He was also ii bies^ 



r to n 



; for 1 






household were governed by bin 

tereslB. The people among whom ho 
sojourned could nol bul he edified by 
his instructions and conduct. And lo 
this day (he whole of his life afTurds a 
sdmaius to the church to serve God 
after his example. In lilie manner ev- 
ery one who, for Christ's sake, will 
renounce the world, shall be bleesrd. 
He may nol possess opulence and 
honour; hut 'the little he may po^esa 
shall he better to him than all llie lich- 
es of ihe ungodly.' In his soul be 
shall be truly blessed. View him in the 
state least enviable according lo human 
apprehension i see him weeping and 
mourning for his sins ; yet then is he 
truly blessed. He shall have pardon 
and acceptance with hia God. Ho 
shall experience the renewing and sanc- 
tifying influences of (he Holy Spuit. 
He shall have joys and consolations 
'which (he stranger intermeddleth not 

be a blessing too to all around him. 
View him in his family connexiona] 
view him as n husband, a parent, a 
raaaler, a friend. Who so kind, so be- 
nevolent, so anxious to promote the 
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CHAPTER Xill. 

;rapher3 i 



ingin 



of b 



single eoul ; ihe v 
be weighal in llie balance with the good 
be bas done. Nor is it thai individual 
sou! only that ahnll acknowledge him 
as its benefnceor; for all the good that 
ahull nccruB through the medium of that 
eoul to the remotest posletily, shall 
(raced up lo bim as its author i a 
slinll occa»an thanhegiving to God 
bis hehalf to all eternity. Let theae 
ducements be duly weighed, and how 
light will the vanities of this world ap- 
pear in comparison of them.— Bat 

(3.) The narrative in the foregoing 
chapter affords another of iba speoi 
mens, so often occurring in the Scrip- 
turea, of (hafid^it 
cred writers have spoken of Ihe faults 
.of good men. They neither extenuate 
the failings nor emblazon the virlueaof 
their heroes. While we would careful- 
writer's meaning, any utyustor gratu- 

would not slur over or soften away the 
really exceptionable points of thtnr con- 
duct. In the present case, though 
Bume commenlatora, have taken great 
pains to prove that Abraham adopted 
a inode of expression common in those 
early times, and in those Eastern coun- 
tries, and one not implying equivoca- 
tion, yet it is far more in accordance 
with the spirit of tmth to acknowledge 
that this, like the aubtilty of Jacob, 
and the denial of Peter, was a positive 
sill, unjusufiable by any sound reason- 
ing, yet sitsceptihle of pardon, and as 
the event here proved, actually pardon- 
ed, by the infinite mercy of Ood. 9a 
it is wUo alone hears the aecret eigh, 
anJ watches the silent teor, and accepts 
the heartfelt contrition of which human 
18* 



St be for c 



Bi forn 



r Ignorant, 



iply penilenl 
soul and a forgiving God. The world 
may remember with unkindly liiumph 
the mournful lapses of the pious, but 
He, 'for his own name's sake, passes 
by their transgressions and will not 
remember their sins,' It is not neces- 
sary that the repentance should in all 
cases he recorded even by the pen of 
inspiration ; but it is necessary, m in- 
dication of the truth of God, that the 
cins even of the holiest should not bs 
suppressed, since they lend more fully 
lo establish, by the conduct, even of 
the beat of men, the docliine of Ihe 
univsraal corruption of the race, that 
' there is none that doeth good, no, not 
one,-* not the father of the faithful him- 
self; that we have but one example 
which we cannot follow too closely or 
copy too minutely, even the Lord Jesus 
Christ, for he alone was 'holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sui- 



CHAPTER XIIT. 
What renders Scripture history m 
general, and that of the patriarch Abra- 
ham in particular, useful and insduc- 
live is, the exhibition of prticafe life It 



id the I 






ind worth taught by it to ordinary 
nen. Opportunities of performing 
iplendid Bvtions or displaying heroic 
'irtue are accorded but to a few, and 
ind that but seldom in Ihe course of 
ine's life. But occasions to practise 
;enerosily, justice, mercy, iind moder- 
ation; (o apeak (niih and show kind- 
ness 1 to melt with pity and glow with 
affection ; to forbear and lo forgive, are 
administered to us at every sicp aa we 
move through the world, and recur per 
haps more fiequenlly than the means 
of gratifying the common appe^tes of 
hunger and thirst. When therefore w 
behold m 



s, placed in 



with □ 
aeilyKiD- 
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CHAPTER XHI. 
1 ND Abram went Qp ou 
i. Egypt, he, and his wife. 
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all thai he had, and Lot with him, 



3 ''And Abram t 



n very rich 
1 in gold. 



with- 



becameB 



liar 10 our own, practising 
in our rea.cb and diecoven 
nnd diupoBiiion which wb 
Bily enempUfy, the 
frooght to ua with a iiir rielier amoun 
of edificaiLon than if it brought befor 
ua actors and acenes enlirely out of on 
level and beyond (ha range of our ex 
parience. These remarka apply in all 
their force lo Ibat portion of Abr 
iustory contained in the presen 
ter. The points of inrereaC wh 
have hitherto considered in hia e 
life have been chiefly 



Heb. nsS 13!: exceedingly heavy. Gr. 
irXnunoi o^fia neryridi. Chal. 'Very 
palenL' The original word is applied 
in Scripture not only lo the jctighl of 



1 burden 



I Kings 12. 4 



olhei 



lab 



B belief 



endencE 



e lo, ihe God 
who had called him out of darknesa 
inlolighL The incident we are now 
approaching is one [hat will present 
hiiD to us in the details of domestic life, 
in the common trsneiictions between 
man and man, where we shall bave an 
opponnnily of obaerring how far his 
daily conduct was in unison with that 
higher character with which Ihe 



f inspira 



ested h 



Happy would it be for the Chrii 
world could its professors of all ranks 
and in all ages bear the scrutiny and 
come forth from it so unimpeachably 
aa the lather of the faithful. 

1. Into Ihc soutli Heb. roajn io- 
iBords Ihe south. That is, not towards 
the south of Egypt, which would have 
brought hitn lo Kihiopia, hul lowarda 
theaoulliern part of Canaan, which lay 
northeast of Egypt. The Gr. haa ,,4 
T^r tp^ipair to the desert, which ia equiv- 
alent, as Judea waa bounded on the 
anuth by the deaerl region of Idumea. 
This part of ihe land is elsewhere dis- 
tinctly called the South and the South 
Coantiy, .Toah. 10. 40.-11. 16. 



■f glory, 2 Cor. 4. 17 j to the weight of 
multiiude of people, 2 Kings 6. 14 i 
ul also to all manner of riches. See 
oleoii Gen. ^1. 1. Hshad gone down 
3 Egypt poor, and now 



The B 









Ecendants, the Israelites, afterwards. 
This was the incipient fulfilment of the 
promiso, ch. 12. S, 'And I will liless 
thee ;' for Ihe blesaing of God maketh 
rich. It should be rainarked, however, 
tha.'.heepiihels 'rich' or 'wealthy' are 
merely relative, and may have a very 
diflerenl impori when applied lo an' 
Eastern nomade sheikh or emir, oa 
Abraham was, from what it bears in 
its modern European or American ap- 
plicaiion. The present standard of 
wealth among the beads of the Arab 
tribes which claim lo be descended from 
Abraham, and alill wander in or neat 
the regions traveraed by the patriarch, 
may aid us in tbrming an eslimate of 
the properly which i 



' very rich.' Their 












' silver and g . 
rich in cattle, and in the same kinds of 
cattle which are assigned lo Abrahani 
in V. 16 of the preceding chapter. The 
number of Ihe patriarch's oatlla ia not 
given ; but in con»dering the number 
which niakea an Arab rich, we may 
form some idea of the amount of his 
possesaione. Buekhardt, aflerremark- 
iag that the property of an Arab Con- 
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CHAPTER 5III. 



3 And he went on his 
neys "from ihe south eve 
Beth- el, unto the place whei 
tent had heen at the beginning, 
between Beth-el and Hal; 



siats almost wholly in horses end cam- 
els, though some tribes instead oflhesf 
have exlensive flacks of siiEep anc 
goals, proceeds to eay, that ' no famdj 
can exist without ono csmel at least: 
a man who has but two lb acknowl- 
edged poor 1 thirty or fony plnce a mnii 
'11 easy circumetancea; and lie who 
possesees eixty ia rich.' In the richer 
tribes a father of a family 
poor with lees than forty taniBlBj and 
the usual stock of a family i 
to two hundred. Although 
ilies pcido themselves on having only 
camels, there is no tribe wholly 
lute of sheep or goals. On the whole, 
it sooma that the property of the^ 
ArahahelkliB, whose wealth is rumour- 
ed far and wide la the East, ia in most 
eases very moderate when eatimaled by 
Eurupeon standards of value— a re- 
mark useful to be ramembered wheti 
riches in cattle are mentbned indefi- 
nileiy in the Old Testament- Admit- 
ting howev^, that Abraham's wealth 
apinoxiinated somewhat nearly to that 
of Job, ch. 1. 3, the stalemeni thus 
^ven fortunately enables us to see Ihe 
amount of property which constituted 
wealth in the primitive times. On this 
the editor of the Pictorial Bible, to 
wboHi we are indebted for the principal 
details in (bis note, remarks, that the 
property assigned to Job in catde ia 

cslimule such possesions in money, it 
would be interesting to stale the value 
in money of the cattle there enumera- 
ted. Prom all the information we pos- 



value 

W between 



Y thousand 



4 Unlo the " place of the altar, 
uhich lie had made there at the 
irst : and there Abram ' called 
lU the name of the Lord. 



pounds (i. e. between $120,000 and 
$160,000). Allowing adcduction of one 
third of this amount for Ihe differenea 
between Job's property and Abraham's, 
it would still leave the latter arich man, 
even according to our own higher eali- 
males of wealth. The ' " 



cattle, r 



IS possessed in nddiiii 






e from the 



:a the e) 



die tribes ; namely, liie sale of antmols 
for slaughter, and of butter, chesfle, 
and wool la the townspeople. He 
would naturally accnmulatomueh prop- 
erty in Egypt, the inhabitants of which 
depended chiefly upon the pastoral 
people who abode in or near their 
country. The Egyptians themselves 
hated pastoral pursuits. See Note on 
Gen. 46. 34. 

3, 4. Went on las Jouma/s. Heb. 
T'J'DOl) "li"' went according to his re- 
movinga, or iTiakinga-itp ; i. e. either 
proceeiiing slowly from place to place, 
tiling himself of paslu- 
iuing (he same 



I and o< 



lupyii 






that he had on bis journey dowti to 
ligypt. It is in the latter sense that 
the phrase is rendered by the Septua- 

gint and the Vulgate. ^ ¥ ToBelh-d, 

unto tfis pla^e where his tsnl had btcn at 
Sie befnnning, &c. That is, before he 
iown to Egypt. From the man- 
which ' the phice of the altar* is 
ined, it would seem that this was 
am attraction (hat drew him to 
the spot. With his heart set, not upon 
his earthly possessions, but upon his 
'leavenly inheritance, he measured his 
iteps tothoplncewberebemighl'eora- 
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5 l[ And Lot aho, which ' 
with Ahram, had flocks, and 
herds, and lenls. 

G An<i ftlis land was not able 



to bear them, Ihat ihey might 
dwell (ogelher: for their sub- 
stance was great, so that they 
could aol dwell together. 



pass God's ollar,' and renew those da- 
il^lilful experiences which e^!1 dwell 
upon hie memory. It is well known 
wiih what exquisite emotions we re- 
yIbIi, after a long absence, the scenes 
wiib which wo were familiar in child- 
hood and Fouch. The sight of the 
well-remembered places nnd objects 
calls up a ihousand interesting asso- 



had done il before, he no dotibt did it 
now also. The motiTes which prompt 
ed him then would prompt him now 

his allegiance W the one only Jehoi-ah 
' And Lot a 



Mra 



Thai is, who w 






fori 



BntK 



e pious heart hoi 
lighlful and exhilarating is the view ol 
scenes where we have eiperienced slti- 
Icing instances of providential kind- 
ness, where we have rec^ved tokens of 
the divine favour, where we have h 
communion with ESod, and been 
freahed wilh the manifestations of 
luve. Beth-el was undoubtedly a ph 
thus endeared by association to Ah 
ham, and it is only the heart that ii 
stranger to such feelings, thai will find 
any diMculiy in accountmg for his 
anxiety to (read again its ph 
cincCs, and breathe the air 
shed nround il. To such a worldly 
heart bow unmeaning must seem Ibe 
aspirations of the Psalmist, Ps. 84. 1, 
2. ' How amiable are ihy tabernacles, 
O Irfird of hosts I My soul longeth, 
yea even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord : my lieart and my flesh crielh 
out for the living God.' But wisdom is 
justified of her children.-— —H And 
Siere AbroTB called upon Ike nams pf 
the Lord. That is, re-astablished pub- 
lic worship, and again acted the part of 
a paliiarchal nnssionary. The words, 
however, may be rendered as in (he 
Syriac, 'where Ahram had calliid on 
the name of the Lord,' i. o, during hia 
former sojourn in that place. Bui if he 



lerely on this expedition lo Egypt, 
but who constantly attended him as a 

travelling companion. IT florf/oeia 

aiul herds and Imla, The companions 
and kindred of the saints are often en- 
riched with outward blessings for Ihar 
sakee. Lot, it appears, was no loser 
even in a temporal point of view by 
joininfi Abraham in going forth at the 
divine call. By ' tenls' here is to be 
understood also the occupants of tents, 
aa wife, children, and domestics. Tims 
1 Chron. 4. 41, 'And these came in the 
days of Hezokiah king of Judah, and 
smote their tents,' L e. their tenls and 
those who occupied them. 

6. And Ihe land was not able to 6eoi- 
&em. Heb. SOi si did nol bear them. 



Gr. D 






The idea of inability 
conveyed by our Iranslaiion, though 

original, is yet clearly implied. A sim- 
ilar usage obtains elscwhero. Thus 
2 Chron. 1. 1(1, 'Who shall judgeT com- 
pared with 1 £ings, S. 9, ' Who is able 
judge!' Mat. 12 25, 'It shall nol 
md,' camp, wilh Mark, 3. 24, 'It 
inol stand.' Mat. 17. 21, 'Thia 
kind goelh nol out,' comp. wilh Mark, 
" 29, ' Cannot go out,' The reason o( 
difficulty is staled m the next 
mse.— ir For their substance was 
'eat, so thai, (fee. Heb. Bujl^l '"*- 
kushamt their acquisition. ; from a root 
{V21 rakoA) signifyhig ia gtl, lo ac 
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cattle and the herdmea of Lot 
cattle: >■ aod the Canaanile an 
the Perizzite dwelled Ihea in ih 



^uire. 'rheJr posseasiuiis in mtlle had 
gradually BOCumulaied to euch an ex- 
tent, thai the pastarage waa not suffi- 
cient for both. The 'could not,' how- 
ever, was probably iii part of a moral 
kind, ariang from the petvetSB, conten- 
tions, or overreaching dlBposilion of 
their respective herdsmen. 

7. And there iDos a etrife. Sec Ori- 
ginaiing doubtless in the increasing 
scarcity of herbage for the subsiBtence 
of theiT fioukfl, and in thar eagerness 
for the possesion of the wella or 
fountains of water, which in that rocky 
arid region have a value unknown 
to the inhabitants of a country like 
ours. An eager desire for increasing 
a domestic eBtablisbmenl la very nat- 
■iral, but the occurrence here record- 
ed is a striking commentary on the 
evils incident to such a department of 
one's prosperity. The indiscretion, 
rashness, and petulance of servants 
often result in imbToilini; heads of house- 
holds in (he most unhappy strifes. In 
the present instance, the mischiefs ari- 
sing from this source wore enhanced by 
their being witnessed by ilt-disposed 
naghboura, who would not fail to he of- 
fended and scandalized by the qaarreb 
of these professed followers of the only 
true religion. It is probably with a 
view to hint at this unibrtonate conse- 
cjuence, that allusion is made to the 
&Gt of (he Canaanite and the Perizzite 
then dwelling in the land. The writer 
would intimate that notwithstanding 
the check which the vicinity of these hea- 
then tribes ought to have given to the 
spirit of diasension, it still broke forth. 
So in oli ages enemies of the cliurdi 



thee, between i 
between xay h 
herd men : lor v 



iaid unio Lot, 
strife, I pray 






imph over the feuds and 

11 may arise between i's 

consid^auon alone 



should quench the u 

8. Let there be no sirf/e, Ipray thee, 
betveat me and thee, and belvjctn my 
herdmea and Sty kerdmta. That is, 






and thy herdmen. Though 



harmony between Abraham and Lot 
personally, yet die language of the pa- 
triarch, according to Scripture usagt^ 
identifieB the principals themselves with 
their respective companies. Abraham 
sagaciously foresaw (hat these jarring 
discords between his people and those 
of Lot would increase more and more 
in proportion to (lie enlargement of 
Iheir possessions, and that at last some, 
unpleasant misunderstanding might 
lake place between him and hia neph- 
ew. Acting therefore on the truth of 

ning of strife is as the letting oui □( 

w ' h w Id by a dmely precau- 

a h I in the outset, and 



apphcable in a. still stricter sense, for 
Abraham was uncle to Lot, and also 
hisbroiher-in-law, having married Lot's 
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1 7s nol tills whole land be- ) 
fore thet! ? Separate thyself, I { 
pray thee, from me: lii lHouwUt I 



ke the left bani!, then I will 
• to the rjglii ; ot if thou depart 

the right hand, then I will go 

the left. 



the same £iUli and the same mode of 
warship ', and as disciples of a religion 
hreatliing love and peaee, good will end 
good ofiices, il could nol bitl be attend- 

ihey now lo fall out with eacii other, 
nnd present Ihe sad spectacle of a divi- 
ded brotherhood. Indeed, if one of thi 
laws of nur adoption into (he faipily of 
God is, that ws becoms in all things 
brethren to each other, and bound Co 
studf each other's interest, how iittle 
does that sacred relation eilect, if it does 
nol avail !o eslinguish our muioal an- 
imosities 7 When we look around ua 
in the world, who would believe that 
(he same rdationship, and therefoi'e (lin 
same powerful motive far peace, still ex- 
ists among its inhabitants? When we 
see the quarrels and (he coldnesses, the 
lawsuits and the strifis, between those 
who are not only bound by the oom- 
moti ue of Christian fraternity, but by 
the closest bonds of offinity and blood. 









these men be indeed ' brethren T Can 
they all be (rusting: to the same hope 
of salvation, and eipecling, or even de- 
siring 10 dwell together in the same 
heaven? Indeed, is it possible to con- 
ceive that with such divisions of heart, 
with such bitterness of feeling, the same 
eternal mansions eonid contain them T 
Would not [he tranquillity of heaven be 
distutbed if they were admilled there? 
Would heaven be heaven, if it were a 
place where so many differing brethren, 
under the influence of alienated affec- 
tions, were to be congregated for ever 
together? 

9. is not the vihoh land before ffiee ? 
Separate thysdf, &c. It would be dif. 
flcull to point out a finer exemplifica- 
lion of tho truly noble, disinleresteo', 



and generous spirit which reigns in iha 
bosom where the love of God has ta- 
ken up its abode. Il was on this try- 
ing occasion that (he practical noturo 
of Abraham'a religion most strikingly 
developed itself; and that we may 
place this in its strongest light, let us 
for a moment consider the manner in 
which a man ot (he world would have 
Bc(ed upon such an emergency, and 
then mark the instructive contrast. 
Would nol he have argued thus? — 
■There can be no question that if the 
land will no! mointain our whok com- 
pany, il will at least maintain me and 
nil Ibat belong lo me. Let not my 
nephew therefore seek lo appropriate (o 
himself what has been in so peculiar 
a manner promised lo me. Ihave both 
the tight to claim the country, and the 
power to enforce that right, and though 
mid not do any thing that is not 
equitable and kind, il eonnot be ei- 
pected that the elder should yield lo the 
younger, or that I should undervalue 
the promises or ihe gifts of God, by 
being so nnnecessarily ready lo trans- 
fer them to anolher. If strife or hostil- 
ity be awakened, (he psril be to him 
who awakens iC; I have wherewithal 
to defend myself and (o punish my op- 
ponents.' Soch would have been un- 
questionably the opinion of nine lentlis 
of mankind, and so prevalent is this 
selflsh mode of reasoning and acting, 
ve scarcely feel tha( (here would 
been any thing objectionable, had 
this been the langua^ and conduct ot 
the patriarch himseU'. But how differ- 
ent was the fact 1 Abraham's conduct 
throughout was 



s (I) e 



entlyce 
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10 And Lot lifted up hia eyes, 
and beheld all " the plain of Jor- 
dan, thai it was well watered 
every where, before the Lohd 



811 uncle, B9 being the perstm peculiar- 
ly called of God, while Lot was only 
a nephew and an aliendant, he might 
have clahned the deference and subnua 

right of a first choice. But instead of 
arrogatuig lo himsdf any aul 
BtHndingupon hie prerogativi 
ready lo waive his rights am 
part of an mferior, so that peace might 
be preserved between them, 
ing be evinced the spuit of genuine pie- 
ty, which teaches that condescension 
is the truest honour, and thai to be the 
^rvant of all is to imitate most nearly 
liie character of onr blessed Lord. 
From bim accordingly the proposal 
came, thai since circiim stances iniperi- 
onsiy required a separation, they shoidd 









boly profession. How 

disputes, and bitter quarrels, and bloody 

wars, might have been prevented, if die 

refjuiring the first advaticea from each 
other, would strive who should he fore- 
most in making proposals of peace! 
(2.) It wos gcneroHs. Common jus- 
tice reqinred ibat the partition of land 
should be such as to secure to Abra- 
ham equal advantages with Lot. Bui 
disregarding this he cheerfully cooceded 
to his nephew whatever portion be saw 
St to take. Though he too bed niimer' 
ouB iloi^ and herds to be subsiscal as 
well as Lot, and thongb he could not 
but know that there was great difier- 
ence in the quality of die lands on either 



destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, " epfji as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as 
Ihou eomest unto p Zoar. 



spirit displayed itself in this proffer I 
Would to God that such an indifference 
to carnal inlereslswere more prevalent 
in the vi'orld, and especially among pro- 
feasors of religion ! This would show 
a becoming deadness to the world. It 
would give evidence that our hearts 
were set on things above and not on 
things below. It would iUuBlrete more 
strongly than ten thousand wonts, the 
efGcacy of faith, and (ha excellence of 
true religion. Yet alas! how little of 
this spirit is there upon earth I To give 
up a single point, to yield upon a sin- 
gle question, although you know your- 
self to be in the wrong, is, in the opin- 
ion of the world, raiher a mark of pu- 
sillBnimity and weakness, than of com- 
mon honesty and candour; while even 
among sincere Ctiiistians such a con- 
cession is coneidered aa no slight tn- 
umph of principle. But to yield when 
you are confessedly in the right, to give 
up your claim when justice, reason, 
eqtiity, and the power to maintain it 



e all oi 



side, tl 



to be rather matter of tradition dial 
such things bave been, than among the 
every-day occurrences of the Chris- 
tian's life, that such things are. Yet 
how completely was this the princi* 
pie upon which Abraham acted, and 
which the God of Abraham commands. 
10. And Lot Liftid up Kis eyes, &c. 
However admirable was (he conduct 
of Abraham, weobservea striking con- 
trast to it in that of Lot. His conduct 
was censurable (1.) as it argued an 
inordinate degree of selfishness and 



tile and better watered than the other 


of concern 




yet he desired Lot to occupy whichever 
he preferred, and (o leave the other lo 


eats. Ha 
forded hii 


ng now an opportunity af- 
of gratifying hie covetous 
seems greedily to have am- 
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braced it. Had nol aelfishnesB deaden- 
ed ihe finer feelinga of his naUire, he 
would haue returned Ihe compliment 
andgiTenlo Abraham the firat choice. 
Or, if he had accpted his offer, he 
would at least have endeavoured to 
make an eqiiiiablo division of the lands, 
so ihal each mjghthave a (air portion of 
the more fertile country. Bui instead 
of this, he obbIs a wishful eye over the 
weli-watered plains of the Jordan, and 
in the spirit of a graflpiug worldling 
leaves nothing unappropriated. If he 
escapes the charge of adding field la 
Geld, it is by stjzing ihe whole at once. 
Holiiing less than all will satisfy his 
inordinate lust of land. How palpa- 
ble (he sordid selfishness of such acon- 
ducM How clear the evidence that 
worldly considerations had obtained the 
ascendancy, and were the governing 
principles of hia heart. His conduct, 
e culpable 



Ic regarq 



D the 



a hardly 

have been ignorant of the eharaeler of 
Ihe people of Sodom, for they declared 
thar sin in the most open and unblush- 
ing manner, as if in defiance of heaven 
and earth ; nor could he but have been 
aware of the tendency of evil comniu- 
nicnlions to corrupt good manners. 
But as he seems to have left Abraham 
wilhool regret, so it would appear thai 
he approached Sodom without fear. 
What benefits he was likely to lose, 
what dangers to incur, by the step, 
seem not to have entered his tnind. 
His earthly prosperity was all that en- 
gaged his thoughts; and whether the 



mpeded, he did not i 



This con- 



how many are there thai practically 
pursue the same heedless and perilous 
course in th«r great movements in life t 
With the single view of betteriog Ihar 
worldly condition, iJiey often turn Iheir 
backs upon the means of grace, and 
reckless of consequences plant thera- 
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selves and their famUiesin places where, 
sabbaths and sanctuariesare unknown, 
and where they are constantly exposed 
to the most pernicious influences. Alas, 
at how dear a price are such worldly 
advantages pmchased I Well will it be 
for lliem, if their goodly plains and 
" ' ' do not finally yield such a bar- 



1 of & 



1 by 



try where. Heb. hplatt nis ^3 Wn' 
it was all a watering! i, e, abundantly 
watered, or a region that shewed the 
fertilizing effects which the irrigation of 
the Jordan would naturally produce. 
' Tliis river, being the principal stream 
of Palestine, has acquired a distinction 
muph greater than its geographical im- 

times called ' the river' by way of em- 
inence, being in fact almost the only 
stream of the country which continues 
to flow in summer. The river rises 
about an hour and a quarter's journey 
(say ihree or lliree miles and a quarter) 
northeast from Banias, the ancient 
rca Phihppi, in a plain near a hill 
called Tel-el-kadi. Heri 



ach ■ 



nailer 



unite, forming a rapid river, from twelve 
to flfleen yards across, which rushes 
ver a slony bed into the lower plain, 
'here it is joined by a river which rises 
) the northeaal of Banias. A few 
liles below their junction the now 

f Houle, or Semechonitis, (called 'the 
'aters of Merom' in the Old Testa- 
lent). Thislekereceives several other 






B given 



'ould perhaps be safest lo con- 
sider tlie lake formed by thdr union 
IS the real source of Ihe Jordan. Afiec 
eaving the lake, the river proceeds 
about twelve mdes to the larger lake. 
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calieii by vaFioua names, but best 
known as (he Sen of CaUleej after 
leaving wliieh, it flows obeiil seventy 
miles fartlier, until JI is finally lost in 
the Dead or Salt sea. It diHcliacgea 
into thai sea a lurbid, deep, and rapid 
BCream, ihe breadlh of whicli is from 
iwo to three hundred feet. The whole 
course of lire river is about one hun- 
dred miles in a slraighi line, from north 
10 south; but, with its windings, it 
probably does not describe a course of 
less than one hundred and fifty niiles. 
Burckhatdl says that it now bears dif- 
ferent names in the various divisions of 
its course i Dftan neat its source i Or- 
dan lower down, near Ihe Sea of Gal- 
lilee; and SJurja between tbat lake 
and the Dead sea. As How understood, 
the valley or ' plain of Jordan,' throngh 
which the riviir flows, is applied to ihal 
part between the lalce of Uoule and 
the Dead sea ; but as understood in the 
text, it must have comprehended that 
part of the valley which the Dead sea 
now occupies. Prom the accounts of 
difierenl travellers, it seems to vary in 
breadth -from four to ten or twelve 
miles in different parts. It ia now in 
most parts a parched desert, but with, 
many spots covered with a luxuriant 
glowlh of wild herbage and grass. Its 
level is lower, and the tempera tore tou- 
eequently higher, than in most other 
parts of Syria. The heat is concen- 
tialed by the rocky mountains on each 
side, which also prevent the air from 
b^ng cooled by the westerly winds in 
aummer. This vallsy is divided into 
two distinct levels: the upper, or gen- 
eral level Of the plain ; and tbe lower, 
nfaich is aboutforty feet below it. The 
plecsding statement refers to Ihe for- 
tnot; the latter varies in breadth from 
a mile to a furlong, and is partially 
covered wi^ trees and luxuriant ver- 
dure, which give it an appearance stri- 
king in contrast with the sandy elopes 
of tha higher level. The river flows 
through the middle of lliis lower val- 
19 



ley, in a bed the banks ot which are 
fourteen or fifteen feet high when the 

thickly hescl by tamarisks, willow, 
oleander, and other shrubs, which con- 
fmm view tintil it is ap- 
proached very nearly. These thickets, 
with those of the lower plain, once af- 
forded cover (0 lions and otber beasts 
of prey, which, when dt^ven from their 
shelter by the periodical overflow of the 
river, gave mnch alarm to the inhabi- 
tants of the valley, Jeremiah 49. 19. 
Besides this passage, (here are olher% 
Josh. 3. IB; I Chron. 12. IB, m which 
an overflow of the Jordan is mention- 
ed, occasioned dotibtless by the period- 
ical tains or Che melting of the snows 
on Lebanon. The river seems then to 
have overflowed its inner banks to a 
considerable extent about the com- 
meneement of spring. Modem trav- 
ellers who have visited it at, that sea- 
son, have not noticed such an inunda- 
tion : whence we may infer that the 
stream of (he Jordan has diminished, 
or that it has worn itself a deeper chan- 
nel. It has much perplexed inquirers 
to determine what became of (he wa- 
ters of the Jordan previously to th« 
formation of the Dead Sea. This dif- 
ticulty seoma to have been resolved by 
Burckbardt, who, in his 'Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land,' considers 
that the valley or plain of the Jordan 
is continued, under the names of Bl 
akor and Et Araia, to the Gulf of 
Akaba; demonstrating (hat the rivei- 
discharged Its waters into the eastoru 
gnlf of the Red sea, until its course was 
interrupted by Ihe great event which 
the nineteenth chapter of Genesis re- 
cords.' Pict- jBible.- IT Itikeihila/nd 

qf Egypt, as thov. comest unlo Zoar. 
As Zoar was not in Egypt, but at the 
extremity of the plain of Jor 

slroyed S 



' before 



e Lord 



d de- 
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11 Thuu Lot those liim all the 
plain ol' Jordan ; and Lot jour- 
neyed ea&t ; and they separated 
lliemselves one from the other. 

12 Abram dwelled in the land 
of Canaan, and Lot i dwelled in 





Or ve may 


adopt ths equivalent c 


onstniction of 


HoubigBntwbo Iransln 




' Before Ihe Lord had d 


atroycd Sodom 


andG<)n]oml>,itwaaa 


, aa thou goest 


to Zoor, well watered, e 


ven as the gEr- 


den^ of the Lord, and 


s the land of 


Egypt.' This gives th 


correct idea. 



Jram his ftnrffter ; a common Hebrew 
J- — . r^r expreseing the idea conveyed 



feelings of Abraham. But it was a 
frlBudly parting! and whatevor blank 
was made by it in hia happiness, it was 
epeedily and ahnndantly compensated 

from that Almighty Friend ' who siiok- 
e(h closer than a brother.' 
12. Abram dwelled 



Canaa 






of Canaan inclnded also the plain of 
Jordan, whore Lol chose his residence; 
but it seems to have been occasionally 
used, in a more limited sense, to desig- 
nate the mountainoits coimtry lying 
between ^e Hedit^tanean and the 
Jordan, exclusive of the valley through 

which ihalriver runs. 1[ Filched hia 

teni ImeaTd Sodom. Thalia, continued 

gradually approaching towards Sodom, 
Ihough not perhaps with the design of 
sctuallv entering and taking np hi 



the citi 



tB. C. 1917. 

of the plain, and '■pitch- 
eo ms tent toward Sodom. 

13 But the men of Sodom 
■ were wicked and ' sinoerB be- 
fore the LoHo, exceedingly. 



lodeinii. BVom this he would doubt- 
ss be deterred by the well known 
landoned and profligate character of 
! inhabitants. We may suppose that 
! fully intended to keep at a safe dis- 

it having once come within the peril- 



tread the borders of forbidden ground, 
we are easily induced to proceed a KItle 
farther, to take one more step, till at 
length every restraint is broken throng 
and we are borne forward into the vor- 
tex of sin. So with Lot. The neat 
that we hear of him he has actuaily 
planted himself in Sodom. Itighleous 






if God, seated ii 



very sink of co; 
stand eth take heed lest h 
13. Wicked and einm 
Lord ixeeediagly. Heb. t 
^((n mrfb wicked and 

igly. Chal. 'Unrighti 



that 



tht 






andm 






ifore the Lord e 
ingly.' A very emphatic mode of ex- 
preseion, implying not only the depra- 
ved character common to all mankind 
in their unrenewed slate, but the most 
vile. 



fill exhibi 



that character. They 
icked, but desperately 

but bign-nantled and hesven-daring 
sinners. Their city was polluted to its 
centre, and tho iniquities which abound- 
ed in it were even now calling alotid for 
the vengeance of heaven. It had filled u/* 
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14 ■[[ And tne Lord said unto 
Abram, after that Lot " was sep- 
arated Irom him, Lift up now 
(hioe «yes, and look froiu the 
place where tiiou art, • north- 
ward, and southward, and east- 
ward, and westward : 

15 For all the land which thou 



;e t, "to thee will I give it, 
id ' to thy seed for ever. 
16 And ' I vvill make thy seed 
i the dust of the earth ; so that 
__ a man can number the dust of 
the earth, then shall thy seed also 
be numbered. 



the meaBure of it9 crimes and wna ul- 
reody ripe for dealructioii. How Lot 
wsa Effected by the manners of the 
abandoned HOciely in wliich he finally 
look up hia abode, we leani from the 
words of the aposQe, 2PeL2.S, 'For 
that righteous man dwelling among 
tbem, in se^ng and hearing, vexu' 
righteous soul from doy to day with 
their unlawful deeds'— a paasag 
which Bp. Hall Bbrewdly remarks, 'Ha 
leied his own Boul, for who bad< 
stay ihaet' 

14. And Ihe Lord said unio Abram, 
&c. Leaving Lot for tho present, not 
to enjoy, but to endure as best he may, 
tbe ao-iety of the wretched Sodom- 
jtes, our atlentiDn is again turned to 
tbe lenerable patriarch, who was not 
so easily ensnared by the eight of hia 
eyes. We have already noticed liis gen- 
erous proposal to Lot. We have seen 
him willing for the sake of preserving 
peace, to waiue his right and toi.fro bis 
temporal advantage. Here we are 
taught how richly his disinteresfednesa 
was rewarded; and in his example we 
cannot fail to read the certainty, that a 
similar self-sacrificing conduct wiU al- 
ways redound to the ultimate gain of 
him who practises it. Upon hia with- 
drawmenl from Lot, the Lord again 
meets him in mercy and renews to him 
his gracious covenant promise. He 
bids him lillupliiaeyesand look around 
the whole horizon, surveying the land 
on the north and the south, on the east 



and tbe west, and Uien confirms to him 
and hia posterity tbe gift of the whole 
asfarastbeeyecouldreach. How stri- 
king sn instance this of the considerate 
kindness, of the recorapenaiiig mercy, 
of Him with whom we have to dol At 
the moment when Abraham had been 
making the greatest sacrificea for peace, 
and demonstra ting how looselyheeatby 
theri(;he3t earthly abundance, compar- 
ed with the desire of secnring the divine 
favour, the Most High visits him with 
a fresh manifestation of his favour, and 
comforts him with renewed assurances 
of his future inheritance. 'Thus he 
who sought this world lost it ; and he 
who was wilhng to give up any thing 
for the honour of Ciod and religion, 
found il.' JP'uller. 

16. To thee will I give U, and to Ihg 
seed Jar ever. By comparing Acts, 7. 
6, it would appear tiiat this promise was 
not fulfilled la Abrahaiia personaUy ; a 
more correct rendering, therefore, may 
be, ' To thee will I give it, ioen to thy 
seal.' By the Heb. and Or. usage in 
the Scriptures, the particle ' and' is very 
often synonymous with ' even,' and 
Bbouldbflso rendered. As for example, 
1 Chron. 21. 12, 'The Lord's sword, 
and the pestilence;' i. c. even the pes- 
tilence. Nnm, 31, 6, 'Thebolyinaim- 
menlB, and the trumpetsj' i. e. eceii the 
Eph. 4. II, 'And some pas- 



laiujle 



neth 
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17 Arise, walk tbrough ihe land 
in llie leiig b of il and in ihe 
hreadlh of il ; for I will giye ii 

13 Theo Abnni removed his 



ass ond a colt the foal of an acs i' i. e. 
men a coll, &c. 'i'huB probably. Rev. 
19. 19, 'Andl snw the beaal, and the 
kings of ibe earlli i' J. e. ctcn iht ki 



lotlier 



Ihe ttggrejrate body of despoiie pulBrs, 
vi'Uh\o (he limits of llie apocalyptic 

'earlll.' ^ Foret^. Heb DblS IS 

unio ets^ly; a penodo/ veiylong, bul 
indefinite duralion. Subsequeiil: f"CU 
in Iho hiHlory of the chosen people 
show that ibis promise was to be 
i^nderstood condidonaily, as they might 
by itansgreBsion forfeit the possession 
of lliis covennnied region, as was actu- 
ally the case, tev. 26. 33. Is. 63. 18. 
15, however, the Jews »ie 10 be heveaf- 
ler restored to the lai)d of that fathers, 
as many interpTBt the propheeiee re- 
specting them, these words will recmve 



as llioiigh theh litte bad nerer been 

eKinguished. See Note on ch. 17. IB. 

17. ArUe, ipalk Uirouglt Buland, &c 



of the original conveys the idea of what 
Ewald terms'zealons spontaneity,' and 
has an emphasis which cannot well be 
transferred into Knglieh. It waa a 
command or permission to Abrahatn, 
not as a lonely individual, but with all 
lua eslBblishinent 10 travel over and 
sojourn in any portion of the country 
that he pleased, and that tooasapledj 
of its finally becoming the perpetui 



;. 7^™. Ahmn 






-.moved h 



Heh. iriU'il ""^ piiched ti 



e and 'dwelt in the 



Hebron, and tuili there a] 
unto the Lord. 



word in Ihe original is not the same 
with [hat nsually rendered Temove 
(SDJ) in reference to tents, but the 
same as that need v. 12, of Loi's filing 
his hsbiiation towards Sodom, and 
probably kindred to the term occurring 
Is. 13. 20, 'Neither shall the Arabian 
piiektertl (in"> yahel) there.' It is a 
general expression, implying that Abra- 
ham, still following his nomadic mode 
of life, and in virtue of the permission 
above meoTioned, selected a filation, 
now here and now there, where he 
spread his tent and abode for a lime, 
and so continued journeying at inter- 
vbIs, lil] at length he came and pitchea 
bis lent more permanently in ihe plain 

of Mpmre. 1 And came and dwelt 

in Ike plain ^ Mamre. Il is probable 
that a somewhat extended period of 
time, perhaps iho lapse of one or two 
or more years, is embraced in liie first 
two clauses of this verse. It seems 10 
be implied that after making the cir- 
cuit of the country, agreeably 10 the 
itivine monilion above mentioned, he 
finally selected a location in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, which is not more 
than eighteen hours' journey from the 
site of Beih'cl, his former station. The 
remark made in the note on ch. 12. 6, 
on the original of the word plain ("j^K 
afon) is applicable here also, as the 
Hebrew term U the same. Jl nn- 
doubledly denotes a tree, or grove, or 
plantaHun qf tress of some kind, but 
wheiher of oaks or terebinths cannot 
be determined. Mamre is Ihe name ot 
ihe person described ch. 14. 13, as an 
Amorile, one of three btothtrs who 
were friends of Abrabnm and confeder- 



eipedi 



the four kings, and the plaii 



n Bgamst 
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CHAITER : 



ably 



a called froii 



Hebron. That ia, by or near Hebron; I 
In the region in which Hebron is situu- | 
ted. This place did not obtain the ! 
nsniB of Hebron liil it came inio tlie 
possession of Caleb, several years after I 
the death of Hoses. Josh. 15. 14. lis' 
former name was Kitjath-arba. 
to be presumed, therefore, that 
name in the present passage v/as 
serled by Ezra or some other pe 
wlio revised ihe sacted canon in after 
ages. For an account of Hebron, 
Note on Gen. 23. 2, — -IT And b 
UuTc an aUar unia IIib jMrd. See 
Note on Gen. 12. 7. 

Rkmahks.— (1.) Wo learn from the 
incidents h^e recorded the disadvan- 
tages, if not the dangers, ot wealth. 
Weallh is almost universally conader- 
ed as a Boiiree of happiness, and in that 
viovr is niost eagerly sougbt. That it 
may eonduce to our happiness in some 
respects, especially when improved for 
the relief of our fellow-crea tares, we ad- 
mit ; but it is much oflenCT a source of 
trouble and vexation than of aatie&c- 



says Solomon, 
eat them, 
augmonls 



mfort. 'Ifga 



creased that 
if aervanis 
ir disagree- 



beeoir 
selves. 



The envy a 



and 



jealousy 
ra excited in the breasts of others, 
operate yet farther to the disturbance of 
our own peace. In how many families 
have contentions atisen from this 
source 1 How many who have spent 
years together in love and harmony, 
have been distracted by feuds and an- 

oaine to be divided between them ! 
Even piety itself cannot always prevent 
the discord iliat arises from this source. 
Abraham and Lot hod lived together 



arose ; their servants quarrelled, and 
the masters could no longer remain to- 
gether. 'They that will be rich fait 

from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.' 

(2.) The chUdren of Abraham should 
cultivate peace, especially by culling 
off the occasions of strife. ^ The begin- 
ning of strife is as when one lettelh out 
water;' the breach however small at 
first, being quickly widened by the 
aireani thai rushes through it, will 
speedily defy all (he ellbrls of man to 
prevent an inundation. Let us there- 
fora learn the important lesson to 
leave off contention before it be med- 
dled with.' When it is once begun, no 
man can tell vsken or hmn it shall ter- 

(3.) External edvantages of place or 
situation are no sure crilerion of the 
favour of God. The sinners of Sodom 
dwelt in a fertile and delightful region j 
Abraham and his family among the 

turned into the likeness of hell by the 
sinners that dwelt there. How much 
happier was Abraham and his pious 
household in the mountains ! 

(4.) Let us often turn our thoughts 
to the promised blessings of Heaven in 
order to sirenglhen our &ith and hope. 
Let us dwell much upon the prospect 
of our glorious inheritance. Let ua 
survey the heavenly Canaan ' in the 
length of it, and the breadth of it.' 
Such a believing anticipation will cheer 
and refresh us when those whom we 
have loved and cherished here, and in 
whose society we have delighted, are 
sqKU'ated from us by distance or death. 
In the darkest hour of this world's vi- 
cissltndes, let us listen to the nothing 
voice of the Spirit saying to us as he 
did of old to Abraham, 'Lift up now 
thine eyee. and look fVom the place 
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CHAPTER XIV. ' Shinar, Arioch king of Elks 

SID it came to pass, in the Chedorlaomer king of " Ela 
days of Amraphel king 'of and Tidal king of nalions; 



wlierc thou urt ;' cease to dwell upon 

your present privallons, disqutetudes, 

and leases; sorrow not ae 

hope ( ' look fiom the pis 

has tinted every comfort and blighted 

every prospect, nnd let the eye of faith 

cesl its glances of hope and ju 

■ ■ ■ ■ " ' For all 









the land w 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The next imporlanl in<»den[ detailed 
in the life of Ahruham, dilfers remark- 
ably from all thai have preceded it 
Tbe patriarch was pre-eminently a mat) 
of peace, who, as we have seen, was 
wQling 10 sacrifice every worldly advan- 
iBge raiher than inlerriipt thai harmo- 
ny which he knew to be so eSGenlinl 
10 the honour of hia religious profession, 
and BO enlu^ty in accordance with the 
will of God. On the preaenl occasion, 
however, we find him assuming the 
character of the wartior, placing him- 
self at the head of a nmneious body of 
his servants, and waging a short but 
successful conflict wiih the oonfedatate 
princes who bad mvaded Canaan from 
the East. Much as the pioua heart 
must dislike the very name of war, and 
nlterly unchristian and unjustifiable as 
it wilt consider every species of qffen- 

approbation from this truly heroic and 
disinterested actionoflhepalriarch. To 
succour the weak, to relieve the distres- 









captive, 



'ehis 



re find that after h 
voored with the most signal sucee! 
mstflad of turning the fruits of his vii 
tory to his own advantage, all the uf 



he made of it was lo restore whatever 
had been taken to its rightful owners. 

1. And it came to paoo in tiie days 
qf Ana-aiihel, king qf Shinar. Gr. fc 

time. Prom the extreme anliquily 
of the event here recorded, and the 
little light which is elsewhere thrown, 
either by sacred or profane history, up- 
on the persons and places de^gnaled, 
greal obscurily necessarily allaches to 
several parts of (he Darratiie. It is 
clear that Cbedotlaomer was the chief 
personage concerned in this expedition, 
but whether be or Amraphel was at 
this time the supreme polentate of the 
East, or in other words, wheiher Per- 
sia (Elam) or Assyria (Shinar) had the 
ascendancy, is very difficult lo be de- 
termined. As il is a mailer of mere 
historical interest, but slightly aflecliag 
ihe practical lessons which wears more 
ansious to deduce from ihe record, we 
shall glance but briefly at ibis view of 
the subject, — As the Gonniries about 
the Euphrates and Tlgiis were that 
part of lbs world where the sons of 
Nosh began to aettia after leaving tlia 
ark, it was there that population and 
power would first naturally accumulate, 
and lead lo the establishment of des- 
potic governments. The families and 
tribes emigrating from these regions 
would be consideied in the light of col- 
onies, which ought to be subject to the 
parent state. Sueh it appears proba- 
ble were the ideas of the four Eastern 
kings here mentioned, and ws may sup- 
pose that it was with a view of enfor- 
Qug this subjection, which after having 
been twelve yeai^ acknowledged, was 
at length thrown oW, that the present 

tkin Ihe four kings had previously stood 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



2 That these, made war with 
Bera king ol' Bodora, and witli 
Birsha king of Gumof rati, Shinab 



king of ' Admah, and Shemeber 
king of Zehoiim, and ibe king of 
Beia, -wbicb is •< Zoar. 



to each other, is uncertain ; bu 
now combined aa allies, and nii 
with their forces, which we ha 
reason (o Ihink were very large, 
land of Canaan. Indeed, il is ve 
pattani )a bear in njind that the 
' kin^' in lliis and olbei early apptica- 
twns, is far Trom carrying with il the 
import whioli our modern ideas of roy- 
alty are apl lo connect with Ihe title. 
The kings of those primitive limes were 
mere petty chieftains, answering to the 
Arab sheikha of latter daya, ruling ovei 
a dngle town and the surrounding dis- 
trict, or acting as the heads of tribes 
more or less numerous, and totally un- 
like the potent aovereigna of modern 
timea. Thiawillbeevidenttromthe fact 
that each of Ihe little cities of the plain, 
which lay within a few miles of each 
other, ia said to have had its distinct 
king, all of whom united an this occa- 
sion in opposing Iheh common inva- 
ders. — The whole narrative ia lo be con- 
sidered aa entirely snbardinata lo the 
history of Abraham, and introduced 
laiuly for the purpose of illusWa- 



diflerent tribes, and put themselves un- 
der Ihe conduct of one who would grat- 
ify theu- love of adventure or hope of 

2. Tliat these made war, &c. This 
is the first war expressly recorded in 
the antials of the human race, and it a 
evident that it sprung from 



fBgive 






aands of wars, which, Irom thai day 
this, have wasted the family of m 
and drenched the earth in blood — va 






raspin! 



n of the 






sting ft 



e of 



vatclisa with si 



onstant vigitan 



welfare of hia sen 
Tidal Mag qf Tritons. Heb. -tif^ 
D-'na. The Heb. biia goyim is uau- 
ally rendered Gentiles, and though the 
majority of com men ta tors are of opin- 
ion that Tidal's dominions lay m Upper 
Galilee, which was in aRertimes called 
> Galilee of the GentUes,' (or Galilee of 
the nations), Is. 9. 1. Mat. 4. 15, yet 
vie think it more probable that the title 
denotes the head of a niixed muililude 
of people, who bad floclted together to 
his Binudard from difierent regions and 



glori 
Nor c 

barbarous practice lill the general prev- 
alence of Christianity, in the power of 
of its peaceful spirit, shall have extin- 
guished the flames of these unhallowed 
passions, and taught men to regard 
foch other aa brethren, who cannot, if 
Ibey conceived aright of their mutual 
intetesle, have any conflicling objecia 
thai should drive them to deeds of vio- 
lence. 'This eariiest account of an 
act of warfare is very remarkable, and 
its difhcnlties will he beat ducidaled by 
a reference lo enisling practices among 
the Arab tribes. It is indeed by no 
means nnhkely, that although we have 
supposed the invading kingesuch mon- 
archs as the kings of the plam are aa- 
cenained to have been, they were in 
or sheikhs, inbabil- 






, audsc 



■K Canaa 
I of il 



eyond that tiver. The expedi- 
has the whole appearance of an 
incursion. Their apparently rap- 
veep, like a whirlwind, over the 
tries indicated— Iheir return with 
ves and spoil— and (he ullimale 
-surprise and easy overthrow by 
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3 AlUhesewei 
et in the vale of t 

4 Twelve yea 
Chedorlaomer, a; 
teeuth year ihe;. \ 



s ' (hey served 
' in the ihir- 
^Oelled. 



■n both sides. That the 
evident f 



the circuniBtancs thnt the petty kings 
of ihe plain ventured to give them hat- 
tU on iheir reium flushed with success, 
and from die small body by which 
they were defeated. There ore few 
sheikhs of the present lime who can 
bring more than UDO horsemen into 
action ; and if we euppose each of the 
four 'kings' btou^l such a number of 
men, tightly armed, and unencnmbered 
with bag„Bge vie have p obably the 
highest es ma e 1 a lan he allowed in 
the presen QStanef They were prob- 
ably mci ted on ca e 3 »nd few 
things a B no e n n our awn 

day than o hea of Arabs or Turco- 
? numbers, 



Iravere 









I y b yond sn k a" villages, 
menacing and en er g " ?6 towns in 
the nigh all w h as omah ng rapidity, 

spoil. The affair has the appearance 
altogether of a Turcoman diappotc on 
a large scale.' Picl. Bible. The five 
cities here mentioned srood near to- 
gether on the plain of Jordan, consli- 
lutin^ what is frequently termed the 
Pmtapolk, or Jtnefold cUy, and, ei- 
cept Zoar, were all afterwards destroy- 
ed by Bre from heaven. Sodom and 
Gomorrah are always so mentioned as 
[o appear the principal of (he five, and 
Bela was probably the least important 
Had they heard the voice of the first 



rod. and h 






d Ihetr 



stroke or ihe second ; 



i th, 



ISIS. LB. C. 1913. 

5 And in the fourteenth year 
camy Chedorlaomer, and the kings 
that were with him, and smote 
8 till,' Kephaims '' in Ashteroth, 
Karnaim, and i the Zazims in 
Ham, " and the Emims in Shaveh 
Kiriathaim, 



ofVen happens, a lesser judgment was 
made the precursor of a greater. 

3. All these were joined together in 
Ihe BoJe qf SiddiiK. That is, these hist 

plain, having entered into a league or 
confederacy, for the defenue of their 
territory, assembled (heir forces in the 
place mentioned. TTie original phrBse 
for 'joining battle' v. 8, is different. It 
would seem from this teit that the part 
of the valley of Jordan occupied by 
these cities and thar territories, and 
which now forms the bed of the Dead 
Sea, was then called ' The vB.le of Sid- 
dim.' For observations on the over- 
throw of these cities and on the Dead 
Sea, see Notes on ch. 19. 24, 25. 

4. Twelve years they served Chedor- 
laomer. It would seem, therefore, on 
the whole, that the ascendancy of Uie 
kingdom of Babylon, founded by the 
sons of Ham under Nimrod, had at 
this time ceased or declined, and that 
Per^a, settled by the descendants of 
Shem, had become the dominant na- 
tion of the Eastern world. In this fact 
we see (he incipient aceomplishment of 
the prediction, thac Canaan should be 

the servant of Shem. IT /n the thir- 

lecnih year they rebelled. That is, re- 
fused to pay tribute, the usual sign of 
subjection. Thus it is snid of Heie- 
kiah, 3 Kings, 18. T, 'And he rebelled 
against (be king of Assyria, and seri>ed 
him not,' i. e. withheld the tribute 
which had formerly been esacted of tho 
kings of Jud ■ 



i. Smote Ihe fleji/im 



—Zmims— 
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B. C, 1913,] 

6 lAnd Uie Horites in their 
mount SeirjUnloEl-paran, which 
!S hy ihe wildernesa. 

7 And they returned, and ca 

to En-mishpal, which is Kade , 
B.nd smoie all the couniry of the 
Amalekites, and also the Amor- 
ites, that dwelt ■" in Hazezon- 

8 And there went out ihe king 
of Sodom, and the king of Gi>- 
morrah, and the king of Admah, 
and the king of Zeboiim, and the 



225 



king of Bela, (the same is Zaar) ; 
and they joined battle with them 
in the vale of Siddim ; 

9 With Chedorlaoinev the king 
of Elam, and with Tidal king of 
nations, and Amraphel king of 
Shinar, and Arioch king of El- 
lasar ; four kings with five. 

10 And the vale of Siddim 
was fall of " slime-pita ; and the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 
fled, and fell there : and they Ihdt 
remained tied ° to the ir 



beeo people of entrBordinnry ati 
inhabiting the country east of (he Jor 
dan and Dead sea. The country o 
the Repliaims ia tdenlilied with that 
Bashan, the last king of which, Og, 
fsmoHS for hie siature, was diapoH 
aeaaed by the Israelites, when the i 



of A 






tribe of Manasseh, whose alloti 
wcB east of Jordan. The Zuzims and 
Emima had been previonaly dispossess- i 
ed of their territory by the children o i 



b and £ 






If Lot 



invading chiefs appear to have 
overrun the eastern bank of the Jo^ 
dan, from near its source, to the desert 
south of Canaan, through which they 
proceeded westward toward the Med- 
iterranean ) and, after having made a 
near approach io that sen, relurued, 
and on their re-ascent through the vals 
of the Jordan, gave battle to the kings 



of the 



Tbis accoi 
e readily understood by ref- 
erence to any map in which the ^t- 
utioDS of the early nations of diis 

region are given. It Shavik Kina- 

Ikaim. Or, 'the plauis or flats of 
Kirialhaim.' 

6. And the Bariiea in their mmmt 
Sdr. The name imports Oinsllers in 
cavK, TraglodUes. For en account of 
inoMUt Seir and the land of Edom, see 
Hole on i;h. 36. 9. 



kila. Heb. -piKlSn mm iS alllht 
Jitld qf the Amalekile, This also by 
anticipation I oa Amaiek was not yet 
born. Gen. 36. 10, II. Understand it 
of the country nflennaTds occupied by 
the Amaiek ites. The sacred writer 
speaks of places by the names most 
familiar in his own times. 

10. And the mi* of Suldim uas JuU 
if etime-pits. Heb. ton n"iK2 TT^SO 
KBspits, pits, ofslimei an idiom com- 
non to the Hebrew when It would con- 
tey the idea of a great number. So 
heaps, heaps,' Ex. 8, 14. 'Ranks, 
ranks (Gr.),' Mark, 5. 40. It denotes 
ices where asphaltum or bit- 
zed out of the ground, ob- 
ihe flight of the discomfited 
places which had been esca- 
vated in digging bitumen to be employ- 
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11 Aud tliey took p all ihe 
goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and all (heir victuals, and weiil 
liieir way. 





ng elemem. 
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he sense of 




ed and for llie 




lh«« kings 




ra m V. 13, 17, 




nrf ew (ftni rs- 




oun/flin. Heb, 


fc mnvT. 










in the vi 


■inily. 'II ie slill 


praodoei 


the East for the 



hasten for safety to the mounlaina in 
timea of alorni anil danger, or at legsl 
10 Hsnd their valuable properly away. 
The movenbles of the Aastios, in 
camps, villageB, and towna, are aeton- 
iabingly few compared with those 
which the refineraenla of European 
life tender neceseary. A few carpets, 
kelilfls, and dishes of tinned copper, 
compose the bulk of Ihar properly, 
wliich can speedily be packed up, and 
sent away on the backs of camels or 
mules, wiiW the women and children 
mounted on the baggage. In this way 
a large village or town is in a few 
hours completely gattei, and the inhab- 
itants, with every stick and rag be- 
longing to them, can place themselves 
in aafelyin thomountains. Thewriler 
of this note travelled in Koordistan in 
1829, following, in one part of the 
journey, the course which had recendy 
been taken by the Persian troops in 
their march from Tabreez to Sulima- 
nieh. He came to one large village 
which had been partially burnt by the 



12 And they lout Lot, Abratn's 
1 brother's son, 'who dwelt in 
Sodom, ;ind his goudis, and de- 
parted. 



to t1 



The 



nght t 



the neit large village, about 
twenty md<-s distant the Pers ans, on 
ihcir arrival there the next day lound 
It completely deserted by the inliabj 
lants, who had, in tho short mterval, 
removed with all their live slock and 
((oods to the mounlauis He found it 
in this condition a fortnight later, the 
inhabilanlG being a&aid to come back 
till the soldiers should have returned 
from their expedition. Burckhardt, in 
his 'Notes on the Bedouins and Waha- 
bysi' p. 337, mendona that, when tht 
Wohabys menaced Damascus in 1810, 
the inhabitants sent off all their valu- 
able properly to the mountains of Leb- 
anon.' Picl.BibU. 

11. T^oft oil the goods. Or, all the 
substance. The word is singular in the 
oiiginal, implying collectively all Ib^r 
moveable property. The Greek ren- 
ders it somewhat strangely tik i-mrov 
-iraaar oil their harae-force; a kind of 
property which they were very unlike- 

ftjofa, "Pulnesa of bread,' was part of 
their sin, Ezek. 16.49; and now 'clean- 
ness of teeth' is made a piece of their 
punishment, in God's jnsl judgment.' 
TVapp. 

12. Atid they took Lot, &c. A lit- 
eral rendering of this verse, according 
to tbs order of the words in the origi- 
nal, is as follows]— 'And they took Lot, 
and his goods, Abram's brother's son, 
and departed : and he was dwelling in 
Sodom.' ' He that walketh with wise 
men shall be wise, but the companion 
of fools shall he deslraypd.' Prov. 
13. 20. The passage is so conslnicted 
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13 If And there came one ihal 
had escaped, and loid Ahram the 
Hebrew; for 'he dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre the Amorite, 



brother of Eschol, and hrolher of 
Aner: 'and these were confed- 
' with Abeam. 



03 to give a sort of melancholy el 
phaeis to the feet of loot's dwelling 
Sodom, which is entirely loat sight of 
in oiir translalion. The nnhappy man 
now begins lo r«ap the bitl«r conse- 
quences of taking up his abode in the 
miitst of the habitations of wickednees. 
' That wealth, which was tile causa of 
his former qoarrela, is made a proy to 
meraless heatbena ; that place, whicli 
his eye covetously chose, betrays hie 
life and goods. How many Cliris- 
tiaus, whilst they have looked at gain, 
have lost themselves!' Bp. Hall. 

13. And told Abntm the Hebrew. 
Heb. S^33^n ti-Osb 13-'1- Or. «•■,- 
yiMv ABpafi. ™ iipiri] Idd Abram the 
passcngtr. This is the first instunce 
of the occurrence of the word 'He- 
brew.' It may perhaps be appUed to 
Abraham here for distinction' soke, lo 
intimate that however closely connect- 
ed for a time by league or ftiendship 
with his Amoritish neighbours, Hamre 
and his brethren, ho wna still mindful 
of his extraction and his destiny, and 
had not suHered himself to became a 
naiaraiiied Canaaiate. As lo the ori- 
Ein of the (erni, opinions are much di- 






lagin!, wliich is adopted by Horeral 
of the early Greek fathers, principally 
thoiity of that ver- 
tes of this opinion 
object to the derivation of the name 
- a Bber or Htber, the great grand- 
of Shem, and one of the ancestors 
of Abraham, on ihe ground, that the 
Scriptures do not represent him as an 
■ personage of any apeml no- 



riety. ( 






signed why his name ahoiild now be 
first used as an appellative of Abraham, 
seeing that five generations Iiad inter- 
vened between him and Eber, during 

employed as a patronymic at alL But 
lo this it may be answered, that no 
other descendant of his sustained the 
same relation as did Abraham lo the 
great promise made to Shem, ch. 9. 
)uld refer to the 
coneideratioiis adduced in our note on 
that passage. But apart from this, 
the philological reasons appear to 






of tl 












etymology of 

abcr has the import OI transtrara or 

first applied lo or taken by Abraham, 
as an efolbet to disUnguish him as one 
that had come/rom bei/ond the Euphra- 
tes. According to this hypothesis 
'Abram the Hebrew" is equivalent to 
'Ahrain lbs Transfluviau, or Trans- 
euphratean.' In this they are plainly 
countenanci^ by the rendering of the 



For(l)hadthBorigi- 
iiajl ibri been intended to convey 
import of paaair-mer which the 
t. assigns (o it, grammatical pro- 
ty would have required the parli- 
li form -i21S ober, which baa that 
ncl meaning. (2.) The analogy of 
proper names ending in yod <i) deci- 
dedly confirms this mods of understand- 
of the patronymic and 
gentile nouns in Ihe language are form- 
way. Thus ""aNta 
Miafiifatrom ana Mmb; i-T Dan- 
IT Dan ; 131)3 Calebile from 
3b:3 Caleb ; ■'ib't EloitlU fVom }))ft 
Elm : and so in a multitude of sim- 
ilar cases. Why not sLippose then 
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14 And when Abrara heard 
that " his brother was laken cap- 
live, he armed his trained ser- 



that ■'I as Eberiie 


(Hebr 


e«) c 


omes 


ftomias Rber. f 


ueli names a 


rpal- 


mosl invariably deri 


edeiih 


eras 


bove 



from n 



a pkc, 



of dia 



city, which imparts its deflominntion 
to an individual, aa i-iia AfiWri, on 
Egyptian, 1L"lS Arbt, an Arabian; 
■'^li^O ShUimi, a SRitoii/e. But aa 
the name "'"OS ibri has no local refer- 
ence which can account for ila iise in 
this connection, we aeein to he forced 
(0 resolve it into a palnmyai-lc term, 
and if so, to what origin can it be 
traced with more probability than to 
135 Eber? (3.) The passage Num. 
24. 24, goes strikingly to corroborate 
the present interpretation; 'And ships 
shall come Irom the coast of Chittim, 
and shall afSict Ashur, and shall atSict 
Eber.' Here as by ■Ashur' is meanl 
the aona of Ashur, or Assyrians, so by 
'Eber' are meant the sons of Eber, or 
Hebrews; and accordingly, while the 
Sept. in the former text renders ■ 



by . 



SbyE, 



Port 



et little hesitation in tra- 
cing the epithet to Heber. IT For he 

dicell, &c Heb. ISHJ «im and he 
loas tabernacling. There is no siifTi- 
cient ground for rendering the particle 
•land by the illative 'for.' It would 
appear from our mode of rendering as 
if the latter clanae of the verse were 
intended to assign a reaaon. for the fact 
mentioned in the farmer. But for this 
there is no foundation in the otiginah 

If Thsae were confederals wWi 

Abram. Heb. n-'ia ibS2 Baali be- 

nflii(i an idiom of frequent occurtenee 



vants, " born in bis own house, 
three hundreil and eighteen, and 
pursued Ihem » unto Dan. 



in Heb. in which 'Baal,' lord, has for 
the most part the signification of 'pos- 

the following noun the relation of ad- 
dictedness, ay hohitital usage i as Gen. 
37. 19. 'Dreamer;' Heb. 'lord of 
dresma;' L e. addicted to dreaming; 
Gen. 49. 23. ' Archers i' Heb. 'lords 



of ai 






! of 



arrows, 2 Kings 1. E 
Heb. 'lord of hair:' i.e. possessor of 
; Proi. 22. 24. 'Angry man;' 
Heb. 'lord of anger;' i.e. one habit- 
ually given to the indulgence of anger- 
So 'lords of covenant' implies those 
vere allies of long standmg and 
pecuharinlhnacy ; who habitually stood 
liy the patriarch in this relation. Or. 
'Sworn friends.' 

14. Abram heard that his brother 
was taken capHvc. Lot was Abraham's 
nephew, but he is called here his 
' brother* in conformity to the usage eo 

tends that term to all near kindred. 
——V Armed. Heb. hii yarek, drov) 
oat ; from a root signifying to vntdtealh 

war ; equivalen 1 perhaps to 'put them 
in readiness,' as a sword when dTavm 
is ready for execution. Gr. ijftO/tiiai 
numbered, mnstered.—-!! Trained. 
Hflb. ■y^rt catajiised, inUiaicd, in- 
atnicied, whether in civii or sacred 
things, but especially the latter. It ia, 
however, very improbable that the 
peaceful patriarch, who was Bo much 
engaged in the worship of God wher- 
ever he sojourned, should hove made 
his household establishment a military 
school, 'training' his domestics in ihf 
murderoua arta of war. On the con- 
tiary, their ' training' was unduiJitedlj 
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n the doctrines and duties of rrlig on 
)ut as these foreign kings in thiir in 
liscriminatfl abduction of the inhabit j 
inta of Ihe conquered cities hadooitied 
way I.ot who waa dwelling peac 









aving hi 



Abraham deemed the occaeion such as 
to justify him in fit lingout an expedition 
for his recovery, at Iheeanie tune rely 
ing nioie upon the aid of Providence 
limn upon the skill or numbers of ' 

followers. V Bomin kis ovm hot 

Heb. in^a ^ib^ the in 6orn ^ Aw 
bouasi in opposition to those acquired 
by putchaee orothorwiae from abroad. 
' The word trsnalaied senxmi general- 
ly denotes what we should call a slnve. 
in subsequent paesHgea wesiiall indeed 

friends or disciples performing servile 
offices and therefore called 'serve 
and also on the Jewish slaves v 
thar own countrymen held in bondage 
ibr a limited time, and under defined 
restrielions. Bui the mass of ihe eer- 
lioned in the Scripture his- 



of a degraded condition Slaves are 
generally treated nith such kindneia 
and lavonr that they commonly be- 
come much attached to their masieis, 
and devuled to their interest They 
da not III! (he (ields, or work n 
maniifaclones Their employment la 
almost wholiy of a domestic nature, 
and their labour lighL This is paritc 

purchased young and brought up in 
the family and st 11 more with thot.e 

house I< ew Europeans woi Id do for 



mfidene 



n then 



They w 






letual sit 



r purchased 
II war. They and 
their progeny were regarded as com- 
pletely the property of their masters, 
who eould eiehange or sell them at 
pleasare, could intlici what punish- 
ments they pleased, and even, in some 
cases, put them la death. Abraham's 
'servants' were manifestly of this de- 
Ecripcion^ This form of siaver; is still 
common in the East; and the &e(s 
wliich (he bookof Geneaie brings under 
OUT notice show how little Asiatic usa- 
ges have altered after the lapse of al- 
most four thousand years. The con- 
dliiun of slavery in Mohammedan Asia 
is, liowcver, unattended, excqjt in very 
rerp instances, with the revolting cir. 
cuinsiances which we usually associ- 
Bwtwilb the word. The term 'slave' 
if«j|f is n-it regarded as one ri( oppro- 



iinvey 



the 



on (his subject will occur as we pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile it is ubvioas, that as 
Abiaham had among the slaves 'born 
in his own house,' 313 men fit to bear 
arms, eiclusive of purchased slaves, 

must have been regarded as a power- 
ful chief by the petty princes among 
whom he dwell. Hence, a few chap- 
ters on, ch. 23. 6, the children ul' Heth 
say to him, 'My lord, thou are a mighty 

prince among us.' ' PIct, Bible. 11 

Pui-mied Ihem unto Dan. ' We learn 
from Judges, IS. T, that this place was 
illcd Laish until taken by the Dan- 
js, who gave it the name by which it 
here mentioned. As Ibis event did 
:it occur till long after the death of 
Moses, who never mentions the old 
that of Dan must have been in- 
terpolated by another hand, that the 
ference might be the more cleaily un- 
irstood. This and other interpola- 
ms of eiieting for ancient names are 
ipposed to have been made hy Ezra, 
when he revised the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Bang at the northern end 
Palestine, as Beersbeba was at the 
sombern, ' from Dan to Bsersheba' be- 
proverbial expression to desig- 
entire lengtli of the kingdom, 
ituatcd near the sources of the 
. and if that; river derived its 
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15 And he divided himself 
against ihem. lie and liis scrvanis 
ty niglii, and ' smote ihera, and 
pursued ihem iiaio Hobah, which 
IS on the left hand of Damascus. 



nume from the 


own, the name mual 




erpol 


led in the booka of 


Mosee, in 1 


e pi 


L« of some moreon- 






pn-served Thia la 


pTDbable e 


ough 


, but to avoid this 






writers prefer lode 


rive the na 


leo/ the river from the verb 



Jartd, ' I 



end,' c 



^( of die 
I. The 



land rapid course of the 
towi) uf Dan is commonly identified 
with the Pancas of heathen wrilars, 
(he present Santas. Thia identity does 
not seem indisputable. We may, how- 
ever, state that the name was derived 
from the worship of Pan, io vi'hieh a 
cavern, described by Josephus, was 
here conaeoraled. The town was sreai- 
ly enlarged and embellished by the Te- 
trardi, Herod Philip, who changed its 
name to Ciciarta, in honour of the 
Emperor Tiberius, lo whidi the adjunct 
Philippi was added, lo. distinguish it 
from the C^aarea on the coast. Its 
name was afterwards changed to Nero- 
nius, in compliment to Nero. Banias 
ia aituated hi a pleasant and fertile 
neighbourhood, at the base of a moun- 
tain cslled Djebel Heish. It is now 
merdy « village, coniainine at most 
iBO houses, chiefly occupied by Turks. 
The river of Banias risaa lo I e north- 
east of tne village, on approaching 
which it passes under a good bridge, 






No A" 

but great quantities of sto 
lei^lural fragments are strewed around. 
About three miles east by south Irom 
the village are the remains of a strong 
and extensive fortress, callixl (he 'Cas- 
tle of Banias.' situated on (he summit 
of a niouatnin ; and to the south of (ho 



16 And he brought hark 'n 
the eoods, and also brought aj:ai 
his brother Lot, and his good- 



village there la at^olher mined fortress 
uf ramtlar construction. Some travel- 
lets attribute these castles to the Am- 
bian caliphs, and alhera to the cnisades 
and con^der that one of ihe two (they 
difier in saying which) probably occu- 
pies (he aiie, and includea some of the 
inateriala of a temple which Herod ll« 
Greal erected herein honour of Augus- 
tus.' PtcJ. Bible. 

15. And he divided himself agaimt 
Ikem^-by nigbl. Heb. Dn"'^5 pitTii; 
perhaps more correctly rendered, ' And 
he came upon tliem by stealth in the 
night, he and his servants.' The verb 
pin signifies not only (o pari, la di- 
nidc, io distribute, but also io bt smoaCh, 
or aqfl; and in Hiphll to pofis/i, la 
soBlk,ot_fiaUiii'. And from thia sense 
it may natuislly take another, of doiuK 
any thing covetdy orby ateallh. Thus 
in Jer. 37. UitaigniSes wremovefrom 
a place by ateolih, lenitcr et placide ss 
sHbducere. Here it may mean that 
Abraham came upon Ibem in the night 
foy stealth and surprise, probably while 
ihcy were asleep, as Josephus aays he 
did, which accounts for his putting an 
army that must have been numerous, 
to flight with so small a force. It is 
not, however, to be supposed, that (ho 

made Ihe whole uf his force. Eehcol 
and Aner were with him, v. 24, and in 
their march through the country wp lo 
Dao, where they first came up with 
Chedorlaomer, they probably gathered 
additional numbers. Still the comman 
Inlerprelalion of the word p^n maf b* 
admitted, and on this presumption the 
Editor of the Pictorial Bible remarks, 
' Ha probably divided his forcaa. ao 
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1 ihe 



Surprisfi, 

by Budden Bllauks, is Iheir fdvourile 
mods i>f warfare. Some iribes coriBid- 
er il cowardly and disgraceful to maka 

nul the general feeling. When such an 
Bttac k 13 resolved upon, the assailants 
BO ar ^tige their inarch that they may 
fill! upon the camp aboul an hour be- 
fore the first dawn, when they are (ol- 
erabiy certain la find the whole camp 
asleep. With same tribes it ia then the 
cQstuni to rush upun the leiits, and 
knock dawn the principal leni-polea, 
thus enveloping the sleepers ill their 
tent-clotlis, which renders the victory 
easy even over superior tbrces. Whet 
greatly feciiitates the success of such 
attacks is the general neglect of post- 
ing night-watches and sentinels, eien 
when in the vicinity of an enemy. If 
an immediate attack is apprehended, 
all the males of an encampment, ur all 
the soldiers of an expedition, remain 
watcliing. their fires throughout the 
night. In the present transaction, ne 
do not read of any men killed on either 
side. Probably none were. It is as- 
tonishing how little blood is shed by 
(be Arabs in their i 



tioned proleplically ; fi>r we iind it no- 
ticed in ch. IB. 2, as Ihe birth-placo of 
Abraham's steward Eliezer ; and it 
must thereforo have been one of the 
earliest cities in ihe world, and is ona 
of the very few that have maintained a 



flouris 



all a 









< frays 



among an unorganized rabble than 
battle between soldiers. We may hear 
of a battle lasting a whole day vvithout 
.1 man being killed on either side. 
Surckhardt says: 'When fifteen or six- 
teen men are killed in a skirmish, the 
circumatanceisremsmberedasanevent 
of ,J7eat imparlance for many years by 

hoth parlies.' ' Pict. Bible. IT On 

Ihe left hand of Damasais. ChaL 'On 
the north of Damascus;' probably a 
correct interpretation, as the Scriptures 
suppose the face lo be directed to the 



ed, if ni 



other f 



id lefl ai 
, of Ihe c 



tuBied in east long. 'iB" 25', and north 
lal. 33" 37', in the northwest of an ck- 
tensive and remarkably level plain, 
which is open eastward beyond the 
reach of vision, but is bounded in every 
other direction by mountains, the near- 
est of which — those of Sal^ie, lo the 
northwest—are not quite two miles 
from the city. These hitla give rise to 

lets, which afford' the city a most liber- 
al supply of water, and render its dis- 
trict one of the most pleasant and fer- 
tile of Western Asia (see Note on 
2Kings, B. 12). The district, within a 
circumlerence of from twenty to twen- 
ty.five mUes, is thickly covered with 
well-watered gardens and orchards, in 
the midst of which stands the town it- 
self It thus appears as hi a vast wood, 
and its almost innumerable public build- 
ings, including an extensive citadel and 
a vast number of mosques, with their 
domes and minarets, give it a fine ap- 
pearance as viewed from the neighbour- 
ing hills ( but on approaching over the 

is environed shroud ii entirely from 
view. Its finest building is d 

mosque, of the Corinthian der said 
to have been built as a cathe hur h 

by the Emperor Heraelius 
dedicated lo St. John of D m so 
and is still called the mo 
John the Baptist by the T 
believe (hat in the tatter 
shall descend thereon, an m 

summit reqiiire the adheaio al 
followers to the Moslem T 



ishe f 
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beyond its limila, llisl (lie nuoiber of 
houses without the wall greatly eacetda 
that within. The iiuuBes in the city 
have Sat roo&, whDe those in suburbs 



have 



in 500 



palaces i a' 



I the genera! aplendour of 
much extolled in the East. 
BuL little of this ia viable in the stieels, 
which in general present walls of mud 
or flun-dried brick, which fill (he nar- 
row Bti-eets with dust in dry weather, 
and render (hem perfect quagmires 
when it rains. The houses themselves 
are built with the same malerialfl, ah 
though stone might be ea^ly obtained 
ffom the adjoining mountains. The 
alreets present scarcely any windows, 
and only lowand mean- looking doors ; 
bill these often conduct to large interi- 
or courts paved with marble, refreshed 
by eusbing fountains, and surrounded 
by apartments ornamented and furnish- 
ed in the beet and richest oriental taste. 
The thirsty Aralia from the Desert re-, 
gard Daniasoiis with rapture, and are 
never tired of expatiating on the fresh- 
ness and verdure of its orchards, the 
variety and richness of its fruits, and, 

end the cleatneas of its tills and foun- 
tains. Thereis a tradition, that Moham- 
med, coming to the city, viewed it with 
great admiration from the moimtain 
Salehi , and then turned sway, refu- 
sing (o approach, n'ith the remark, thai' 
there was but one Paradise designed; 
for man, and he was determined that 
his should not be in this world ; but: 
there is no hislorical foundation for thisi 
story. Damascus is about six miles iti 
circumference, and its population is ea- 
limatnl by Mr. Buckingham at 143,000 
at whom 90,000 are native Syriar 
Arabs, 10,000 Turks, 13,000 Jews, ant 
35,000 Cbrieli a ns. But Dr. Kichardeon 
does not estimate the Christian pop 
laiion at morj than 12,000. Daiimee 
is the rendezvous of many thousa 
pilgrims wlio proceed to Mecca in o 
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great body every year, and many ol 
whom make a eonsideieWe ffay befoii! 
the caravan departs, and most of whom 
unite commercial with letigious object:', 
loading thrir beasts wilh the pruduue 
of cheir own countries, which they dis- 
pose of on the road, bringing back in 
the same manner the products of I ndiS] 
from Jidda, the port of Mecca. 



This has 



eaily t 



roaperily of Dan 
tne emporium of an eslensivo caravan, 
trade with Ihe ports of the Mediterra- 
nean on the west, and with Bagdad on 
(heeast. Damascus has obtained fame 
for someofits manufiictiireB. The fins 
temper of its sword-blades has long 
been proverbial. This reputation has, 
however, of lale years much declined ; 
but the Damascenes stiU excl in iha 
art of inlaying metals wilh gold. The 
manulacture of the kind of silk called 
'Damask,' originated here. It would 
seem from 1 Kings, II. ?-,i, 24, (hat 
Damascus first became in the time oi 
David or Solomon the capital of sn in- 
dependent kin dom whi h afterward^ 
as the 'kingdom of Syria,' was enga- 
ged in frequent wars with the Jews. 
It was ultimately annexed lo the em- 
pire of Assyria, and ufterwards, wilh 
therest of Western Asia, passed to the 
Greeks, then to the Romans, and at last 
10 the Arabians, under whom Damas- 
cus became for a time (he capital of tha 
khalifat, when Moawiyah, jts governor, 
assumed that office, in opposition to 
Ali. It underwent many changes da- 
ring the disorders of the middle ages, 
and was finally conquered, along with 
all Syria, by the Svhan Selim, In the 
late war between the Porte and ihe 
Pasha of Egypt, Damascus was taken 
by the troops of the latter, under his 
son Ibrahim Pasha, and it still remains 
subject to his authority, having been 
by the treaty of peace in 
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17 IT AiiJ the king of Sodom 
■went out [o meet him ("after 
itis return from the alaugtiter of 
Chedorlaomer, and of the kings 
that were with him,) at the val- 



ley of Shaveh, which is the 
' king's dale. 

18 And '' Mekhizedck king of 
Salem brought forth hread and 
wine : und be teas ' the priest of 
*■ the moat high God, 



f, bul the menav 
,e already K 



!Sof Mehi 



met Ali 
subdue 



1 their former s[iiril. 
Bible. 

17. Tht Sing n/ Sodom iootI out la 
mitt him. This eipedilion of Abra- 
ham and his friends would naiurally 
excite great titteatinn among the Ca- 
nannitee. Al the very time when all 
must have been given up for lost, Is, 
they are, without any efforts of their 
own, recovered, and the spoilers epoil- 
edl The Utile viclotious hand, now 
returning in peace, are hailed by every, 
one ihat meats them. The kings of 
the different citiea go forth to congrat- 
ulate (hem, and to ihank them as the 
deliverers of Iheit oonnlry. If Abraham 
had been one of those marauders whom 
he defeated, he would have followed up 
hia victory, and made himself maaler 
of llie whole counuy ; which he might 
probably have done with ease in their 
present enfeebled and scattered condi- 
tion. Bat Ihe prindpies by which he 
was governed as a servant of God pre- 
vented him from doing tiiia.— T TSe 
tailey of SSomA, iiAirA is tfie Mn^s 
diUe. A valley near Jerusalem, sup- 
pusjd io be to llie north of the city, the 
direction which would naturally be ta- 

cus, where Absalom afterward erected a 
monumental pillar, 2 Sam. IS. la Gr. 
'This is the field of (he kings.' ChaL'the 
volley-plain of refreshing for iheking.' 
IS. Meldiiiedek. Heb. p^2 13^)3 
i. e. king qf riglitceusnesa. A much 
more illustrious personage than the 
king of Sodom is here said to have 
come forth to meet Abraham on his re- 
20* 



turn from the slaughter of the kings, 
respeclitig whom the bare reuital of 
the difierent opinions that have been 
entertained would fill a volume. The 
prevalent hypothesis among the Jews 









than Shem, (he son of Noali, who was 
undoubtedly aliU alive in the days ol 
Abraham. Thus the Targum of Jon- 
athan, ' But Melchizedek, he is Shem, 
(he son of Hoah, king of Jerusalem' 
Thus too (he Jerusalem TarRtun, ' Bul 
Helchizedeli, king of Jerusalem, he is 
Shem, who was (he grea( priest of the 
Most High.' But to this it is reason- 
ably objected, (I.) That no sufficient 

has all along hitherto spoken of Shem 
under his own proper name, should 
herev^l hia identity under a diiferent 

we know of Shem thai he should be 
by the Apostle, Heb, ' with- 



1 father 



mother, 



his genealogy is clearly ^ven in tha 
Scriptures, and the line of hia progen- 

fbuntain-head in Adam. (3.) It is in 
the highest degree improbable that he 
should be a reigning king in the land 
of Canaan, which was in the posses- 
sion of his brother's son; nor is it eaay 
to perceive how Abraham could be said 
(0 ' sojourn there as in a strange coun- 
try,' if his distinguished aneesior Shem 



t that ti 






v\th 



country. (4.) On ibis 
theory the priee[hood of Melchiiedek, 
I e. of Shem, would not be of a dif- 
ferent order from Levi's; direedy con- 
trary to the assBttion of the Aposttf 
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Heb. T. 6, and to Ibe nliole dtift of h 
argument. For if Melcliizedek we 
Shem, Levi was in kit loina as well i 
in the loins of Abraham, from which 
follows, that while he paid tithes in the 
loins of one of his ancestors t 
ceived them in Bnother^ Ihat is, paid 



naelf; i 



surd. 



The identity ofMelchixedekand Sham, 
theFiifure, cannot with any show or 
reason be con^tentlf hsld. Others 
accordingly r^ecling (he Jewish In 
dition on this head, have adopted Ih 
opinion thai Melchiiedek was theSo 
of Ood himatl£ To thia conclusion 
they aie led by an unwillingnesa to al- 
low ihat atiy mere man was superior 
to Ahraham. But in this case we can 
hardly suppose the Apostle would have 
-aaid that Mekhizedek ' was njadc like 
to the Son of God I or (hat Christ was 
oonstituled a Priest 'after the order of 
Melchisedek ;' or in other words, that 
he was a type of himselfl The most 
probable view therefore of the true 
character of Melchliedet is thai given 
byJosephus, viz. that ho waaaCanaan- 
itish prince, a pious and reli^ous man ; 
u personage eminently raised up by 
God, whose genealogy »aa perhaps de- 
wgnedly veiled in mystery, that he 
might hein Ihia, as in other things, a 
type of Christ. He is mentioned elae- 
wherein the Scriptures onlyin the llOih 
Psalm and in the epistle to (he He- 
brews, where (he Apostle, aiming to 
shew the pre-eminence of Christ's 
priesthood over that of Aaron, avails 
himself of the somewhat remarfcabla 
coinddences which happened to anb- 
Gis( bstiveeH what is here related of 
Melchizedek, and what he designed to 
affirm of Christ. As Melchiiedet com- 
bined in hia own person the dignity 
both of king and priest, this feet en- 
abled him to illustrate more atrikingly 
(o the Jews to whom he wrote the union 
of the same offices in Christ, who sits 
'a priest upon his throne.' Agsin, as 
for as oppenrs from the sacred record. 



ESIS. [B. C. I9I3. 

Melchiiedck was a priest, not by in- 
heritance, but by immediate divine ap- 
pointment. Though as a man ha 
doubtless had a father and mother, and 
waa born and died like other men, yet 
as nothing Is said on these points by 
(he historian, the Apostle, holding hint 
forth precisely in the ligh^ which Moses 
does, and in no other, saya that he was 
'without father, withoutniolier, with- 
out descent, having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life | but made like 
unto the Son of God, abiding a priest 
continually.' That is, he derived his 
office from no predecessor and deliver- 
ed it down to no auccessor, but stands 
before us in the sacred record single and 
alone, constituting himself an order of 
priesthood. In this respect he was 
eminently 'made like the Son of God;' 
who was also a priest, not after the 
manner of the sons of Aaron, by des- 
cent from their predecessors, but after 
the similitude of Melchizedek, that is^ 
by an immediate divine constitution. 
These are the grand points of resem 
iMelchizedek and Christ, 
of which the Apostle makes so happy 
a use in writing to the Hebrews; and 
we think it by no means unlikely, that 
Hoses, penning his narrative under 
divine guidance, was moved (o sup- 
preas the various particulara respecting 
the birth and parentage of Melchiiedek, 
and the commencement and close of his 
piieslhood, and to introduce him thus 
briefly and abruptly into the thread of 
his history, for the very purpose of af- 
fbrding to another inspired penmi 
after a; ' 






isof s< 






forcibly ilhistraiing this sublime 
feature of Christ's official character. 

H King qf Salem. Heh. -pi^ 

D^ffl melek ehatem, i. e. Mug iff peace, 
import of he )e of wl h he 
Apostle makr>9 use Heh 7 2 Wl e h 
■ this were he same place v I 1 at 
'hich afterwa di 



unifp 
soinewha 



b f t 



of Je US ten 
I gh p oba 
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that ii was, Pa. 76, 1, 2. Bochart and 
others lakeil for the place called Salim 
on the banks of the Jordan, where 
'joiin bapiized, JoliJi, 3. 23. Bui as 
lliere was a ' king's dais' near this Sa- 
lem, t. 17, and also in tha vicinity of 
Jeruaalem, the laltet was probably the 

seat of Malchizedek's residence. IT 

Brought forOi bread and wine. As it 
is evidently the poet-resurrection priest- 
hood of Christ which was prefigured 
by that of Meluhitedek. wa a^ no ob- 
jection to conadering the 'bread and 
wine' which he brought forth for the 
refreshment of Abraham and his fol- 
lowers, as an adumbratiitn of the aa- 
cramental elements, which Christ in 



ion of tl 






i^ed for the weary aoldlersof lhe< 

II And he was the pHesI qf th, 

mosl high God. Heb. IT-bs ixi yiS 
priest to the mast high God, Cbal. 
• Minister before the most high God.' 
The leading idea conveyed by the origi- 
nal term for ' prieaf yd cohen, \s thai 
of minieimtion in general, but yet, as 
predicated of him who is nest in rank 
lo the supreme power. Thus, 3 Sam. 

rulers/ Heb. 'coheiia,' priests, 
dered literally in lbs parallel p: 
1 Chron. la 17, 'And David' 
were the first ai the king's hand.' Hn 
also 2 Sam. 20. 26, ' And Ira alao the 
Jaiiite, was a cftief ruier about David i' 
Heb. 'a priesi to Dauid.' In its gen- 
eral usage, however, it is appropriated 
aa the office-title of one who performs 
the functions of a sacrificer, an offerer 
qf sacred o6/o(£ims to God, and an in- 
tercessiyr for, and blssser of, the people, 
1 Chron. 23. 13. Under Ihe gospel 






1 this 






d king appear t 
in the '. 






.njon: 






And he btessed lam, 
&,c That is, JVIelchJzedek blessed 
Abraham, in doing which he perform- 
ed one of the characteristic functions 
of a priest, whose duty it waa ' to bless 
in the name of the Lord for ever.' 
lChron,23.13,Num.6.23,Z7. View- ' 
ed in this light, the act of blessing on 
the pan of Melcbizedek would imply 
mora than a personal well-wishing; it 
would be prophetic In pronouncing 
a benediction, he woidd set his seal to 
what God had done before him. It is 
not unlikely that hemighl have known 
Abraham previously to this, and have 
been well acquainted with his being a 
favourite of heaien, In whom all the 
nations of ihe earth were lo be blessed; 
and to whose posterity God bad prom- 
iaed the land of Canaan. If so, his 
bkissing him in so solemn a manner 
implied his devont acquiescence in tlie 
divine will, even though it would be at 
the expense of hia ungodly countfy- 

ioen. IT Possessor of hea»en. and 

earth. Heb. T^SI b'^aHJ h^J:. The 
idea of a ' possessor' is very intimately 
related to that of a 'disposer,' especial- 
ly when, as in Ihe present case, the 
possession is founded upon creation', 
and we (hink it highly probable thai 
the words were intended to convey a 
iBoit acknowledgment of the sovereign 
right of Ihe most high God, who bad 
created all things, lo make such an al- 
lotment of the earth or any part of it 
as he saw fit. The speaker, therefore, 
in employing this language vitlually 
puts his Amen lo the Divine promise 
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20 And '■blessed he . 
high God, which hath d 
ihine eiiemies inio thin 
And he gave him tilhes ' 


Uvcred 
e hand, 
of all. 


21 And thekin^of Soilomsaia 
unloAhram, G.vb me (lie persons, 
and lake ihe goods lo Ihyself. 

22 And Abram said to the Lng 


"""■='■"■ ■'^"■'■^ 







(ho possession of ihe land of Canaan. 
The tendering of ihe Sept. and tUe 
Vulg. 'who ereaied Iha heaven and 
tno earth,' is no! exact, and hasprob- 
aiily flown from confounding (he tilerat 
with aat7[ferential sense of (he original 

20. niessed be the mast high Goil. 
Thia discloses the naiive working of 



mly p 






which 



snledly stop short of (he 
fountain-head of oil blessing. Instead 
of launching onl into encomiums on 
Abraham's valour and skill as a war- 
rior, be lises in his ascription of praise 
to [he God of Abraham, who bad gra- 
(rfously conferred the 



-IFHifr 



ilhes^fall. 
I Melchii- 



Thai is, Abraliarn gave 
edek, as Ihe Aposlle assures us, Heb. 
1. 2. The expresMon la thought by 
some too general to he confined to a 
tenth of the spoils taken from the con- 
federate kings, but ssitdoea not appear 
that he had any thing else there to 
tithe, we think it more probable that a 
tentli of the spoils is all that is meant, 
and in this we are evidently sustained 
by the testimony of Paul, Heb. 7. L 
As Meicbizedek in this transaction had 
officiated In bis priestiy capacity as a 
kind of mediator between Goi and 
him, it was undoubtedly in this light 
that he regarded him in making the 
oblation. He gave him tithes, not as 
a friend, but B3 God's tepresenlaiive. 
The present was undoubtedly accom- 
panied by sentiments of personal re- 
spect and gratitude, but it was principal- 
ly designed as a tribute of piety lo God. 
Considered in this light It was a very 
early and significant intimation of the 
drfit of temporal support 



I'ho minister to men in spiritual things, 
Bho are lo be esteemed very highly in 
}ve for their work's sake, and who, 
while ihey serve at the altar, ate or- 
dained to live of the altar. 

21. GiiK me tlie pa-sons, Heb. CMn 
Me smit; col. sing, for ' souls i' correct- 
ly rendered 'persons,' according lo n 
usage of very freguenl occurrence. It 



would seem that while these things 
weregoing on bet^^een Melchizedek and 
Abraham, the king of Sodom stood by 
and heard what passed, but without la- 
kinganyparticular interest inil. What 
;urred between these two great char- 
srs appears to have made no impres- 
nupon him. Apparently he thought 
of nothing, and cared for nothing but 
what respected hinnself. Though there 
is no evidence that he could claim any 
right at least lo the goods, yet he 
speaks in a manner as if he would be 
thought not a lillle generous in relin- 
quishing them. — If And take the goods 
to thyadf. 'It would aeem that here 
(he king claims his own due, and a|. 
lows Abrabnin bis. According lo Arab 
usage Abraham had an undoubted right 
-red goods and cattle. The 



is, if a 



nlled ai 



Arab ci 

the persons as prisoners, and if the 
whole be afterwards recovered by 
another party, for llie persons lo be re- 
stored, but for the property lo remain 
in the possession of those by whom it 
was recaptured. This elucidation, 
which baa escnped the notice of anno- 
lators, exalts ihe conduct of Abraham 
in declining lo redeive bis due, and de 
Iraelfl from the E^nerosity for whicli 
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ol Sodoro, 1 1" have lifted.up mine 
hand unto the Lord, the moat 
high God, I the possessor of heav- 
ca and earih. 



23 That ■" I will not fake from 
a thread eveo to a shoe-latch- 
et, and thai I will not take any 
thing that is thine, lest thou 



the king of Sodom has obtail 
Indeed we see that Abrahai 
admits (he right of his frj^ 
wjiich, for himself, he teclioi 



Pitt. 



22. / have lifted up mills keaid. A 
HebraiBtn tot ' I have sworn,' derived 
from lbs custom, la which there are 
frequent allusions in the Bible, of ele- 

iling ihe right hand ' 



lied ; wliere il might bo said thai he 
9 prompled to the rcsoue of Lot 
■re by ihe hope of plunder than the 
ril of benevolence. His conduct in 
9 emergency aHords a good him lo 
ristiauB. They are really so rich in 






king 



Abrah 
knew tiie man, and per 
feeted generosiiy, gave 



1 donblles 



at lake. Hch 



noflh 



which had pre- 



viously belonged 
of Abraham is somewhat remarkable. 
His having determined upon hia course 
before the king of Sodom mat him, im- 
plies something dishonourable in the 



r thai 



',a Abraham as 



had be 



/shadow of an obligauonlo 
OE^ble that he might have 

1 Lot Bud his uncle on the 
eliglon. At any rate, he 



Lefor 



I any ae 



he may have designed to honour the 
promise of blessing which had been 
madslo him. If the possessor of heav- 
en and earth has engaged to provide for 
him hewdliiotbebehaMen loan earthly 



23. That 1 will n 
Ilpbi if I T^ll 'i^ I an imperfect mode 
of expression peculiar lo the original 
Sotiptiires, and frequently occurring in 
oaths. It is equivalent to a ne^tive, 
as rendered in our version. Tuns in 
like manner Ps. 95. 11, 'Unto wham I 
swarein my wrath thai they Aovld not 
enter my rest (Heb. if they shall enler 
my rest) i' enplnined by the Apostle, 
Heb. 3. IB, 'that they should not enter 
into his rest.' So Mark, a 12, '.Verily 
I say unto you, there shah be no sign 

sign shall be given) j' wheroas in the 
parallel passage Mat. 16. 4, it stands, 
'There shall no sign be given it.' 

Comp. Oco. 21. 23. IT i^Vom a 

thread ecen lo a shoe-latchet. Heb. 
iSa TITO 1ST tJthC This was 
probably a proverbial eipressian of 
diminution, equivalent to ' the meanest 

rendered thread nothing satisfactory 
can be determined respecting it, far- 
ther than that it denotes some kind 
of fastening either to the hair or the 
dress, 'This may refer to the red 
thread worn round the neck or the arm, 
and whicli binds on the amulet; or 
the string with which females tie up 
theh- hmi. The lalchct I suppose (0 
mean tile Uwng of the sandal, which 
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shouldest say, I liaTemadeAbram 

24 Save only that which the 
young men hare eaieii, and the 
portion of the men ° which went 
with me, Aner, Eahcol, and Mam- 
re ; let ihem falte their portion. 



arlicte, wiiich belongs 
have not (alien aviay 
the lliong ol your 

24. Sam only Biot uA 
Heb. 1 



t young 
in- Tiifl 



leading iiJes (o be attached 
instances to the phtass ' young 
is that of (emice or minUlTt/ instead of 
ymtlifiil age. Thus Est. 2. 2, ' Then 
said the king's aanxmla that mitiistered 
unio liim;' Heb. "Then said the Ising'a 
young mat.' Neh. 5. 16, 'Nay even 
theli tervanis bare rule ov^ the peo- 
ple j' Heb. ' ihar young men.' Kx. 
24. 6, 'And he sent yaimg men of the 
children of Israel which offered bnrnt- 
oHeringB;' [. e. tcrtonle i men who 
performed (he bnrdensome pai (s of the 
Acts, 5.6, 'Atid the young men 






i buried him ;' i. 



of till 



'lurch i men doubtless of adnll yi 
o (hose nho by one Evangelist, Luke, 
!. 4Ei, are called in Gr. 'young 
nd youi^g iraids,' are by another, 
[nt. 34, 411, denominated 'fulloi 



(CHAPTER XV. 

1. AJici-thtse things. Heb. 

niwH after these vmrds : i. 

IhintiS spoken of ' Word' is 
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CHAPTER XV. 
. FTER tliese things the woru 
JS. of theLonixame umoAhrara 

Abtam: law, thy 'shield, aiii 
thy exceeding '' great reward. 



n the Scri 
vhich Is the 



urea for thin 
ubjed of WOT. 



Thus 
Lev. S. 2, an 'unclean tl 
Heb. 'an iinelean word t' Dent. 17. B, 
'wicked thing,' Heb. ' vtcked word ;" 
and so in innumerable other cases. On 
the ground of this usage we are perhaps 
to explain our Saviour'a declaration. 
Mat. 12. 37, 'By ihy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by th y imrds thou shall 
be condemtied,' i. e. by thy deeds; for 



guage. Accordingly theApoatle speak- 
ing Heb 11. 14, of (he conduct of (he 
believing paniarchs, retnarks, ' Por they 
that say such things declare plainly 
that diey seek a counlryi' L e. whose 
aciions say such things, or, in other 
words, who do such things. So also 
Eccl. to. 3, ' When he that is a fool 
ralketh by the way, hia wisdom 






afoo 



very one 



onduct p 



uaoal way in which the [act of a ^e- 
cial revelation (o the prophets is afieiv 
wards announced. See the Prophels 

passim. ITAdnrfsion. Heb. nmtta 

in a sight. Ot. i>- ifpoT,. y. Chal. 
rwasa ;« " propAecy ; L e. in a pro- 
earliest ugea called srers IHcb. nTH, 
nS(ll. 1 Snm. 9. 9. 2 Sam. 24. 11, and 
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t prophecy in 
12.6, ' 



*ilh w 



: Ihe Lord 



Eke niyself 
.nown (0 liim in a nision. ni*-lI33> 
'here is great obscurity resting upon 
fie modes of the divine conimunict 
ions to men, but when God h- eaid I 
live appeared to any one even in a eij 
7^ it does not neceaeanly follow tht 
lie recipient of auch a revelation wa 
ruperly aaleep. Tliough the nighl 



dlhes 



! ofiei 



eliOBen for that purpose, and probubty 

olher cases the prophet was evidently 
thrown into a leniporary trance, 
which the exercise of the senses 
outward objects was suspended, 
olher inataiicea (he will of heaven v 
impart^ by liie powerful agency of 
the Spirit of God, giving to tbe subjt 
of It a strong perception and siipf 
natural persuasion of the truth of ihe 
tilings revealed. See 'Hengstenberg's 
Clirietology,' p. 217. Keith's Transl. 

1836. V Saying, foirnot. AaAbra- 

ham had defeated the kings inetitioned 
in the tost chapter with farinferior num.. 
bers, he may have thought it not un- 
likely that, in order to reitieve the dis- 
grace, they might again rally and come 
upon him with a force which he should 

ranee, tlicrefote, as he now received of 
the divine prutection, must have been 
peculiarly seasonable and consolatory. 
Whether from a review of past dilfi- 
ctdiica, or from a prospect of augment- 
ed tri.iU, or from an apprehen^on of 
disappointed hopes, t 






t Ood, 






pie, interposes at the needful momont 
and minialera the aupport, confidence, 

and courage which they retjiiire. If 

1 am Ihy shidd. Gr. 'I will protect 
thee.' Chal. 'My word shall be thy 
strength.' As thou wert shielded by 
engagement. 



It defem 



The s: 






is virtually given to all Cod's set van is, 

Pa. 84. 11 •a And thine exceeding 

great reward. Rather, as the Heb. 
acccnia require, and as (he Greek ren- 
ders it, ' Thy reward ahall be exceeding 
great.' Although there is nolhing spe- 
cifically said of the grounds of this re- 
ward, or of the nature of it, yet there 
can be Utile doubt that it was bi>t an- 
other form of the gracious promise al- 
ready mude to Abraham of his being 
blest with a numerous seed, of (lis in- 
heriting the land of Canaan, and of hia 
finally becoming a fountain of blessing 
to the whole world. But as Abriiham 
had done nothing to meril all this, if it 
is here spoken 'Of as a resBord, it could 
be only a reward to faith, and not to 
jcorks ; d m h w h h 
Apostle see n d h 






h 



did h d n gard Abra 

3 m th h 

not said to have worked, yii, 

0, but believeth on him that 

justifieth (he ungodly, his ^ih is count- 

' fbriighleousness.' 

2. And Abravt said, Imrd God uj/iot 

■aiU Sioa gi'tc me. Rather, according 

the Heb. i^ ■pT\ rw how ta'it Ihou 

do [i(] far m-e. Such in 



le forr 



hqI p: 



e rendered ' what.' Thus (5an. 
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44. 16, 'One (n):) ahall we clear 
BelveaT Job, 9. 2, 'Hjid (nM) fill 
man be juel: with GodT Abrahi 
tbougbiB insUnclivoly reverted to 
great pro 1 ise, and he here suggeata 
what he conctivcd, in t' ' ' 
liunian leeEaii, an insi 
cla to the fuiament o 
He reverently inquires 
poaeible that good word could be ac- 
complished to him, so long as he 
liiing and BppitreDlly tike to die i 
childless stare 7 liiapiopertaremi 
however, that tho words of the a 

senaein themselves, and do no violence 
to the ottgJnsE, implying that Abraham 
could find no comfort ar liappinesa in 
any thing else, so long aa the promise 
respecting a ijlesaed seed remained un- 
fulfilled or nnfumlUng. Still the inter- 
pretation we have g^ven we think a 
better one, as being equally 
with the original and more na 
ilaelf.- — -If Seeing I go ckUdla. 
'^-l-'-'.V "p^n am going ckildle 



world. Thna thi 
Targ. Jon. ' Seeing 1 depart out of Ibi 
midst of thia world.' Gr. mroAoo/™ 
aruta; 1 am being diamissed, or Id de- 
part, daldlesa ; the Game word as ilia' 
used by Simeon, Lnke 2. 29. ' Now let 
ttal Ihou thy servant depart (mtoXuEr*' 
in peace.' Compare 1 Chron. 17. 11 
with S Sam, 17. (2, where 'go' anu 
'stiiep' are evidendy used as synony- 
moustermH,aigni[ying'todie.' So also 
Pb. 33. 13, ' Spare me, that I may re- 
len atrenglh before I go hence ("|bs)i 



Pa. sa 

Btiail which raelteth, let every 
them visa away (•prf go},' i- 



[B. C. 1913. 
Qine house is 



le who 01 









the midst of a 
household. The idiom by which such 
an one is called a 'son of stewardship,' 
is of very frequent occurrence; thuB 
1 Kings, 1. S2, 'son of strength' for 

livily' for ' captives j' Ju. 48, 45, ' boub 
of uproar' for 'tumultuous persona,' &c. 
The Chal. reading is t*D^"iD 13 tor 
pornajo, son if feeding, auslenlalion, 
or procuring. In evident allusion to the 
oificc of a steward, whose husiiieas it 

meat (food) in due season,' Luke 12, 42. 
The reason of Abraham's introducing 
the mention of the steward of his house 
in Ihiscontiectiaa,and the manner in 
which it bore upon the objection stat- 
ed, will be apparent Jrom the tiexl 
verae, and tlie accompanying notes. 
■Vis this Eliezer of Damraaia. 
■■ ~H5-iK JjmOl sin this Da- 
erne, or Damosm-man, Eliezer. 
name 'Eliezer' »gnifies 'help ol 
God,' and from this name, especially as 
" ;n Ei.6.25, 'Eleazer,'«imea 
the apocopated 'Laznr,' and from this, 
")y adding the teriiiinalion os, the Gr. 
Laxaros; Eng. 'Lazarus.' Guided 
ly tms clew, we learn why it is that 
mr Saviour, in the parable of the rich 
nan and Lazarus, Luke 16. 23, repre- 
lents LaiaruB as being ' in Ab-abam's 
loaom ■' i. e. seated familiarly with 
ble. It ii ■ 



thert 



n thel 



e of 



of Lazams, to this same Elieler, the 
patriarch's venerable steward. ' Since 
the discourse, Luke 16. 20, is concern- 
ing Abraham and Lazarus, who would 
not call to mind Abraham end Eleazer 
hia aervant, one born at Damascus, a 
Gentile by birth, and some lin)e the 
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4 AdcI behold, the word of the 
LoRB camt unto him, saying, 
This ahall not be thine heir ; but 
he that ! shall como forth oui of 
thine own bowels shall be ihiuc 



5 And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said. Look now to- 
ward heaven, and '' tell the i stars, 
if thou be able to number them . 
and he said unto him, ^ So shall 
thy seed be. 



h«r nppnrenl of Abraliam, but 
out of tlie inheritance by Uic birlb of 
Isaac, yet lesiored bcio inio Abrabam's 
DOBom'! Wbidi I leave to tbo jiidg- 
ment of the reader, wbetber it might 
not hint the calling of the Geniilea 
the faith of Abraham.' LiigkifnDt. 



of IbiB c 



9 their own cbiM and 



BSthl 



ypurcl 



Heb 



■^ns 1 



son qf my house (b inJierttinff tne 
about to inherit, or deslitied or Ukely 
to inherit me. To 'inherit one' 
Hebniieia for inheriting one's goods, 
or estate. Thus. Jer. 49. 1, 'Why 
then doth their king inherit GadT 
this is explained in the ensuuig clause 
to import ' dwelling m his dlies.' By 
the like Idiom, 'to possess great na- 
tions,' Dent. 9. 1. is la possess their 
lands, cities, and substance; for the na- 
tions ihemselves wei« to be destroyed. 
So, Ps. 79. 7, 'They have devoured 
Jacob;' i. e, they have consumed his 
possessions. 2 Cor. U. 20, 'Ye suffer 
if a man devour youi' i. e, devour your 
property. By one 'bom in hia bouse' 



siiion to those bought or obtained 
Otherwise from without, and kIso iioai 
'sons of the womb," Prov. 31. 2, or 
one's own proper children. 'In Mo- 
hammedan Asia the slaves lenneri 
' house-born' are regarded with peculiar 
esteem. They form pari of (belt mas- 
ter's iamily, and th^r welfore is an ob- 
iect of bis peculiar care. They ate the 
most attached of his adherents, and 



s the 



isingboys when young, and afier hav- 
ing brought them up ju iheir own faith, 
formally adopt ihem as their children.' 
Pict. Bible. Such appears to have 
been Abraham's idea in the present in- 
stance. Instead of thinking of adopt- 
ing bis nephew Lot, ha speaks as if liis 
faithful steward were the probable can- 
didate for that honour. 

4. The iBord qf the ttt/rd caine vsiio 
him, saying, &c. God, in mercy lo the 
patriarch, condescends to remove his 
doubts on this head, by assuring bitn 
that his heir should be the ofispriuK of 
his own body. This ho had not befcre 
done, but had merely given him a gen- 
eral promise thai he should be blest 
with an innumerable seed, leaving It 
uncertain whether it should be by the 
increase of a natural or an adopted 
seed. But now hia doubts on that 
bead are fully resolved, the promise 
brang renewed in so explicit a manner, 
' It it was impossible he should after- 
irds mistake in regard to it. It is 
le, indeed, he was not yet expressly 
informed whether this promised seed 
should be the offspring of Sarah or of 
other woman, but on this pomt 
also he was afterwards clearly inslmct- 
' Gen. II. 16; teaching us that it 
letimes pleases God (o makeknovm 
will and impart his promises to his 
ants not all at once, but by grad- 
na) disclosures. 

id he broaglU him forth aSrood, 






1 favi 



If It 



[l in the first vt 



IS vouch saied 
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6 And he i belleyed in i 
Loud ; and he "' coumed it to h 
for righteousness. 

7 And he said unto him, I c 



la Abraham in Ihe sleeping hours of 
nigh(| we may easily concave thai it 
was early in [he tnorning, i 
riae, that he was brought fbrlh and bid 
to count, if he could, the number of iht 
Btara. And this, an the whale, aeeme 
Ihe eimplesi made of exposition, though 
Haimonides and other Jewish writers 
Buppaae that every thing related in this 
chapter was transacted in vision, in 
which state atars might be mads to 
appear to the mental perception at 
noonday, es well as to tile natural eye 
at midnight. This is indeed true, and 
it is true also that the Sciiplurea often 
reprefienl (hat which is done in Tieion 
as if it Here an historical fact, withaul 
cleariy drawing the line between them, 
w in Jer. 13. 4, 5. Ezek. 8. 7, 9. Bui 
in the present case, as all the circum- 
alantiea ere consistent with the literal 
verily of the incidents recorded, we pre- 
fer this mode of interpretation, espe- 
cially as an act of faith so highly com- 
mended as that of Abraham on this 
occasion woidd seem la have required 
(he exercise of a waking and not of a 
sleeping orentranited mind. Whether 
Ihe innumerable host of siars were de- 
signed to shadow forth the countless 
multitude of hia natural or his spiiitual 
seed is not apparentfrom Ihenarrative, 



atn that 






Ibis kind was intended. It w 






i as a gen. 






both, though with a domi- 
nant reference to his seed in the Lne of 
Isaac and Jacob. This is to be infer- 
red from (he passages which speak of 
Ihe fiilfilmeni of promise, as Deul, 10. 
22. 1 Cliron. 27. 23. Neh. 9.23. 

6 And ke believed in the hoaj, Heb. 
i~or*^3 l^^sn belisBed iti JehoJ^h. 



thee this land lo inherit it 



Chal. niT s^niaa yi^'.n belUvedin 
(lie Word qf Sie Lord. Gr. nr.»r=„i., 
f^ Qeii) belieped God, omiiling the 'in,' 
which is followed by (he Aposile, Ram. 



the New Teslamenl the Greek veit 
irHrrrmi) ig Je/jidTis ts followed by (he par- 
ticles w. ST., or c", in, as if there wei« 
a designed diatinclion, at least in some 
cases, between 'believing' and 'believ- 
g in ;' and perhaps il may not he 
iproper to my, that while the devils 
lelieve" Christ, a trua penitent only 
n 'believe in' him. The Hebrew 
term TJaS aman, from which conies the 

.^rm, Jlxed, stable, sure; and in (he 
Hiphil conjugation, whioh Is here em- 
ployed, followed by 2 in or ^ to, lo es- 
laiUsh one's self, or rm^s faith, firmly 
or towards an object^ to de&m, or ai> 
coani, or make av.re to one's self, and 
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any 


thins 


OS stabU 


and stedfxst. 


Jence as 


pplitd I 


(he 


act of 


heliPT- 


ng 


gem 


nreferei 


oe 


a divm 


prom- 



fiden 



i( denoti 






efficacy, making to exist, snb- 
mtiating, conBrming ihe Ihitig be- 
lieved, 'calling things which are not as 
though ihey were.' Thus ' faiih is the 
mbstanct ((he suhstantia^ng principle) 
of things hoped fur;' and in this view 
Christ is denominated the 'Amen, the 
^(hful and true witness,' from his 
being the ground of the most fixed 
id stable amfidence, whose fidelity 
trust-vnrrlhittese may be rehed upon 
iih unbounded aaaurance. The cir- 
imalances which gave so much effi- 
cy and value lo thefailh of Abraham 
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CHAPTER XV. 



adduue 



11 are so farciWy raoiled 
[0 liie Romans, ihat we 
nia of Ihe Aposlle as the 
iiioal: apposite commciitBry which can 
begivGTi upon this passage- Rom, 4> 
18—22, ' Who agaiDSl hope believed in 
hope, that he might become the felher- 
of many nations; according to that 
which was epoken, So shall thy aeod 
be. And being not weak in faiUt, he 
considered not his own body now dead, 
when he was nbuul; an hundred years 
old, neither yet thedeadnees of Sarah's 
womb. He staggered not at the prom- 
ise of God through unbdief; but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to Giod ; 
and being futly persuaded, thai what 
hs had prombed, he was able also to 
perfbrm. And thsreibre il was impu- 
ted to him for righteousness.' J And 

he coanied it to him for righleimi 
Heb. flpnS li naBrT^I and he amnt- 

auivi! cif itt^ntiiavviiv it vtas reekoned, 
accounted, iTajniled to him for r. 
eoaeaesB. Nearly all the anijent 
sioiie agree with (ha Sept. in rendering 
the verb in (he pasfdve, which show! 
ths( (hey understood il as construct- 
ed with an indefinite nominati 
equi»fllent lo the passim, like Gen. 
SO, ' Bu( fbr Adam there mos not found 
an help meet.' Heb. N2n si one did 
iroi find. See Nole on Gen. 16. ■ ' 
This current of aulhorities, whic 
countenanced by the Apostle's cUine il 
also in the passive, strongly inciines 
us to regard this as the gennine sense 
of (he original, although the main scope 
of the clause remains itia same which- 
ever conslruciion be ad^pted. The 
Scriplural usage of (he term imn is 
primarily lo IhinJr, parposs, intend, 
tmaaine, devise, as evil or miaohief to- 
wards any one. Gen. 60. 20. Pa. 35. 
4, 20.-11. 8.. Jer. Il, 19. 2 Sam, 14. 13. 

lo imituic, to J»U to one's accnant, 
whether favourably or thereverse. Thus 
Z Sam. 19. 80, ' Let nol my lord im- 



pale (aaJh"') iniquity unto me.' Ps. 
32. 2, 'Blessed is ih^ man un o whom 
(he Lord impuietft (^urn") no( iniqui- 
(y." Comp. Lev. 7. la— IT. 4. Num. 
la 37. The eKpression before us be- 
comes iinporuint firom the use which 
is made of it by the Apostle Paul, Rom. 
4, in establishing the doctrine of Jus- 
tification by &ilh ; but ae a full consid- 
eration of his reasoning on ihe subject 
would lead us into loo wide a field of 
discussion we shall content ourselves 
with glandng at some of the leading 
aspects of the passage. The 'believ- 
ing' which is here said to be counted to 
Abraham for righteousness is not to 
be understood of (he general and habil- 
uai fsiih that governed his life and 
entitled iiJm lo the character of a truly 
pious man. It was the particular act 
of believing here spoken of which was 
so imputed. Nor is it lo be suppnsed 
thai Abraham now first began to be- 
lieve savingly in God, for the Aposlle 
assures us, Heb. 11. B. 9, that il was by 
failh that he obeyed when called, long 
before this, lo forsake his native coun- 
try, and sojourn in a strange land; 
and so far as he (hen had true faith, he 
doubtless had justifying faith, or such 












n.the. 



3 faith oi 



. genuine import 
of npns (Gr. h'-i'.'rvy,) translated 
rig'i(iou«neee, a term clearly used in a 

case thou shalt deliver him the pledge 
again when (he sun goeth down, (hat 
he may sleep in his own raiment and 
bless thee: and il Rhall bengfUeoia- 
ness (nl:n2) onto thee before Ihe Lord 
thy God;' i, e. a good, a meritodona 
deed, an act of piety. So in Gen. IB. 
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19, 'And they shall keep ihe nay of 
the Lon.', to do juetice (npTj) and 
judement;' L e. to do good of com- 
mRndabli: deeds. Is. 64. 5, 'Thou 
meeteat him that rejoiceth aad worketh 
Tighteouaneee (plS);' L e. that doeth 
good. The inli'j'pTetRdan of (he term 
in this Benee is strikingly coiilitined 
by the parallel passage respecting [he 
good deed of Phineiias in slaying Ihe 
polluted Israelite and the Midianitish 
woman, Num. 25. 6, Bcq. and ihus re- 
ferred to hy the Paalmial, Ps. 106. 30, 
31, ' Then stood up Phinehas, and exe- 
cuted judgment : and so the plague was 
stayed. And thai loa* cinmled mita 
him for rightmamitss (li aiDttm 

oaw-nr)^ In this cas^ as in that of 
Abraham, h is c^ ' ' 
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Scriptures, And accordingly Phil o the 
Jew, (deAbtahamo, p. 3S6, ed. Frankf.) 
in speaking of Abraham says. 'His 
praise has been rfcorded, being test^lcd 
by the oracles which Moses delivered, 
by whom il is reported that be believed 
in Cjod- And that this has been said 
of him is a great thing, but it is a far 
greater that it iias been confirmed by 



tifsu 






10 reputed 



% special occasion that was 
to the doer. The conduci 

s so remarkable, so noble, 
BO commendable in the sight of God, 
under the circumstances which gave 
nse to it, as to gain the particular, the 
marked approbation of Heaven, and lo 
cause itiobedisthiguishedby s correa- 
ponding emphasis of honourable testi- 
mony. This wa cono^vB is what is 
meant by ils being 'enunled' in both 
cases ' for right«ousness.' Tbe expres- 
sion does not merely indicate that it 
VKts so esteemed in Ihe dlmne inind, or 
that God in his secret judgment ao- 

thy and acceptable deed, but that he so 
ordered things that it should be remem- 
bered lo Oieir credit, that U should be 
made matter of pubKc and lasting rea- 
ord, in a word, that h should stand as 
an Aon^urobfe testiinoniat affixed to 
their characters with all succeeding gen- 
erations. This is undoubtedly the true 



self 



and apart from any peculiar bear- 
elsewhere given to it by the sacred 
;rs. It is the primary and unfor- 



port of the language aa used by Moses, 
the question very naturally occurs, 
whether the passage as quoted by Paul 
has the same meaning, or in other 
words whether Paul is to be considered 
as giving an infallible exposition of the 
exact mind of the Spirit in the presenl 
clause as it stands in the Mosaic ori- 
ginal. Tti this it may be replied, that 
in as far as the Apostle is to be cent- 
ered as introducing this passage with 
a view to illustrate the case of a nn- 
ner'sjustification on hisjfrsJ believing in 
Christ, the quotation cannot be deemed 
in point, because this was not the first 
instance of Abraham's behoving, nor 
consequently of his bemg accounted 
righteous, nor ia there any evidence that 
his faith, on this occasion, had a spe- 
cial respect to Christ as its grand nt/ect. 
It was a foith esercised upon a pecuhar 

merable seed. But the drcumatances 
under which it was exercised rendered it 
something bo signal and illustrious, so 
heroic and praiseworthy, that God was 
pleased to account it, and (o have it 
accounted, as a singularly righteous 
act But the Apostle's citation was tn 
another respect stricdy pertinent. The 
grand scope of his reasoning in the 
inteit is to show that according to 
.e economy of grace a believing sinner 
ay be placed in a state of acceptance 
ith Gcw) simply by believing loilhout 



Ihe K 



This 
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8 And he said, Lo:d God, 
' whereby shall 1 know that I 
shall inherit it? 

9 Aod he said uti(o him, Take 



feilh, before he was ciTcamcissd, or i 
other wotda, before he came under th 
obJigationa of itie ceremonial law. In 
like manner, theeame favour niaft 
ended tn the genlile believer of i 
tge and country who reposes iru 
Ihe gospel message. The example of 
ibrabam is adduced, we conoave, 
merely by way of illuslration, ae af- 
fording an anaUignus, not an identical, 
case of strong and aceeplable taith. It 
is not designed to intimate that •pre- 
cisely the same object qffailk of which 
Paul is speaking, was before the mind 
of ihe patriarch on the occaHon referri 
to, but the course of his argument 
Rubsiantially this;— As Abraham, 
the Ibce of great discouragements ai 
impediments, Jirmly believed God, and 
thereby is said to have had righteoi 



(he believing sinner who in 
Ihe obslaclcB in the way givet 
to the gospel promise, is coi 






be conatrued sa a mark of the tempo- 
rary lailure of his faith, nor aa imply- 
ing Ihftt lie himself needed an extraor- 
dinary eonfirmation of the divine prom- 
ise; but for the aake of his posterity, 
who might be templed, from the dlffl- 
lulties 10 be encountered, to despair of 
realizing Ibe truth of the prediction, he 
desired some clear testimonial, which 
should have the eifect of ratifying to 
their minds, like the seal of a covenant, 
the solemn engagement of the Most 
High. This requeet God was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant, as it is ei- 
ptessly said, v. 18, that in that same 

2]» 



an heifer of three years old, 
a she-goat of three years old, 
a ram of three years old, 
a turlle-duve, and a young 



day the I^rd made a covenant wilh 
Abraliam, in reference to which the 
symbolical Ira nsac lion hers related 
was ordered. Of this the memory 
would naturally be preserved and clier- 
ished among his desceadants, as an in- 
fallible token of the fulfilment of the 
great promise. Should we be disposed 
10 blame this inquiry, as savouring of 
vain curiosity or »nful distrust, lei us 
bear in mind that the very same act 
may be good or evil, according to the 
principle from which it proceeds- Had 
the question arisen from unbelief, it 
would have been decidedly sinful. It 
would have resembled the question 
which Zacharias asked, Luke, 1. 18, 
when ihe angel told him from Cod he 
should have a child; 'Whereby shall 
I know this 7 for I am an old man, and 



hich imbebevine que. 






Ii; ( 



exprosi 



>lhpr 

learly n 

dtvme pui^oses, or lo receive those 
ample teanmontea which God himself 
waa willing (o communicate, then it 

with the strongest faith It was for 
the purpose of inBiruction only thai 

Luke, 1 31, how ahs should have a 
child, since she was a virgin The 
itself, did noi materially 
differ from that of Zacharas, but the 
pnnciple was diflerenl , and therefore 
ihe one received a gracioua answer, the 
1 severe rebuke. Many inslan- 
recorded where God has been 

people for the confirmalion of iheir 
feilh, when there was not any doub. 
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upon char minds reepccling eilhGt b 
faithfulness or power. When he ai 
peared lo Gideon, Judg, 6. 14—21, and 
told him that ne should deliver his 
coiintryfrom ihe yoke of Midian, Gideon 
aaki, 'If now 1 have found grace in thy 
aighl, then show me a sign that thou 
talkest with me;' in answer lo which, 
God caused fire 
mcb, and consume the kid and cakes 
which Gideon had prepared for him; 
and presentl}' aAer wards, Judg. 6. 
36 — 40, he gave him another ^n, ma- 
king the dew to fall allernatety on the 
fleece and on the ground, while the 
other remained perfectly dry. In 
same way hegave lo Hezekiah a choice 
of signs, ol&ring lo make the shadows 
on the sun-dial go backward or forward 
ten degrees, according as he should de- 
sire, 2 Ifings, SO. S-II. Fram hence 
k appears thai the inquiries which pro- 
ceed from &ith, are good and aecepl- 
ahle to God ; and that Abraham's was 
of this nature is maniiesi ; because his 
&ilh on this occa«on was specially 
commended by God himself. 



unlo me. ChaL 'Offer before me,' 
The idiom is HebiMC, paralleled by 
Gen. 48. 9, 'And Joseph said unto his 
&lher, They are my sons, whom God 
hath giien me in this placo. And be 
said, BTing Ihem (unp take them), I 
pray thee, unto ma, and I will bless 
them.' Ex, 2B. 2, 'Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they hring me 
(-•i inp-'T that take for me) an ofler- 
ing.' So ihat which in Ps. 68. 18, is 
read, Thou bast Ttcei-erd (nnpi H'on 
hast taken) gifts for men ; is expound- 
ed by the Apostle Eph. 4. 8. 'Thoa 
hast given gifts unto men,' L e. taken 
and given. The creniures here men- 
tioned via. the young of beeves, sheep, 
andgoals, with turtle-doves, and young 
pigeons were the on^y onea which were 
afterwaida appointed under Ibe law for 
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sacrifice ; a feet which very naturally 
leads us lo themference that the trans- 
action here recorded had some sym- 
bolical allusion lo that system of wor- 
ship. True it is, there is no express 
mention in the present narrative of the 
animals and fowls bdng aclually sac- 
rificed, but from all ihe circumstances 
we can scarcely doubt that that was tha 

case. IT An heifer qf three years 

old. Heb. tluSlun literally a trebled 
heifer. The Gr. however renders it 
Jo/mAiv TpiCTi^avsav a ihree^yearling 
heifer, while tlie ChaL has K^^n 
pSaJl a triple heifer or iftrw hiifers. 
The dominant ides of the original Heb. 
thai of IripHcatum, without spediy- 
e; in what respect. But Bochart and 
Other commenlalors of high repute 
rsland it in reference to time, i. e. 
as denoting a beiter of three years old, 
especially as the equivalent phrase Is. 
16. 5. cannot well be otherwise ex- 
plained; 'His fugitives shall flee unto 
a«. keifer of three years old 
(p-'iaiEP nbaS)-' H is true indeed 
that under the law these animals were 
ally offered when they were one 
year old, bul these were no doubt re- 
quired to be of the age of three years, 
because they were then full grown, in 
their most perfect' slate, and therefore 
mosl suitable to be made use of on Ihe 
present extraordinary occasion. To 
which we may add, that there might 
have been some mystical impoil, de- 
dgned 10 be conveyed lo Abraham by 
this circumstance of the transaclion,of 
which we are at present ignorant 
IT A yoiaig pigeoa. Heb. ilia 
il. This term is indeed occaaon- 
ally applied lo the young of other birds 
ihan those of the dove kind, but ittp 
leading import is ihal of ring-doves or 
wood-pigeuns. Accordingly the Gr. 
has here icfmrciyaii a dove, and the 

hal. niT' ~5 bar yojioJi, yoting dove, 

'hich accords moreover with the Inv 

iven Lev. 1. 14. 
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10 Anil he took unto him 
tliese, and 'divided them in 1 
midsl, and laid each piece c 



m. And he tookunti 






The c 



then divided, lengthwise, 
possible into two equal parts, wliich 
b^ng placed ctppoHite loeach otbor at b 
ehori diaiiince, the covenanting parties 
approached at the opposite ends of Iha 
passage &us formed, and meeting in 
the middle took the 



The pi 



On the c 
object of ll 



sbyno 



!9 of it may 






if the time, scopt^ and 
■ nsyi 



e defer our remarks to 

V. IT. IT And laid tack piece ona 

agaifist cuwlh^r. Heb- TD"^K ITT^I 
iro^ ns-lpi ntia g-^" ™ery one'* 
•part or piece against Ms fellow ; i. f . 
head against head, shouldCT against 
shouldM, leg Bgainsl lea and so of the 
«Iher pBHB, with a coiieidePabfe space 
between, through which the covenant- 
ing paruea were to pass, v. IT. IT 

But the birds divided he not. The 
same thing was aEtrawards prescribed 
in the Uw, Lev. I. 17, ' He ahull clenve 
it (the bird) with the wings thereof, 
but shall not divide it asunder.' Fowls 
were considered rather ae mere appeu- 
44ge4 tQ the sactifiee, and (hinr blood 
was not sprinkled upon the allar. Yet 
jn the present instance it la probable 
that the birds, like the aeveral parls of 
the animals, were lud whole even 
against each olhet. 

11. And when lkefai;:ls tame down. 
Heb. tl'^sn ll"! /("'''< collect, smg. for 



mother: hot = ihe birds 



h Id 



fall upo b d 
utmost p y i ru 1 y Tl- m 
Ezck. IT. 3, T, 13, the invading kinga 
of Babylon and KgypC are compared 
to eagles ; in Ezek. 39. 4, IT. Rev. 19. 
IT, 16, various hostile powers, under 
the emblem of ravenous birda, are 
summoned to feast apon the sacrifice 
of a devoted and slaughtered people. 
The Jerus. Targ. interprets ths pasaaga 

the idolatroua monarchies which af- 
flicted Israel. IF Abram drOBe th^m 

avtay. Heb. bflN 313'' puffed them 
awayi L e. by swelling his cheeks wilh 
his breath andblowingatlhem. AinS' 
worth randei-s it Miufled them away.' 
[preasion seems to be employed 



wilh I 



e the 



with 



'hich, under a protecting providence, 
re aseanUs of their enemies should 
& repulsed from the chosen people. 
Targ. Jon. 'And idolatrous people de- 
ided, who are likened to an unclean 
, in order to prey ttpon fhe riches of 
el I hat the merit of Abraham pro- 
tected Ihem.' Though Abraham k 
represented as the instrument, yet 
^ftect is to be ascribed primarily to 
the tutelar agency of Omnipotence. 
Thus Ex. 15. 10, of the Egyptianj^ 
'Thou didst blaa with thy wind, the 
KB coveted ihem ; they sank as lead 
n the mighty walers.' Thus loo Ezek. 
21. 31, of the Ammoniles, 'I will pour 
It mine indignaliun upon Thee, J 
ill blmc against thee in ihe fire of 
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clown upon the 
drove ihera away. 

12 And when the sun was 

my wrBlh.' The following practical 
suggestion, though doubtlesa very re- 
mote ftom the primiiivB drift of the 
words, and resting moreover on t 
assumption that Ihe present cerenioi 

uraily fiom ihe inddenle Iliat we scr 
pie not 10 ^ve it. 'Ititerruplians, f 
Bee, attended the father of Ihe &ithfnl 
)t solemn approaches 






s of a dilTsrc 



. kind 



going down, ' a deep sleep fell 
upon Abrain ; and lo, an horror of 
great darkness fell upon him. 



Thus employed he continues till the 
going down of Ihe sun, when his efe- 
lids begin lo grow heaiy, being pressed 
down by a supernatura) impnlse. And 
now we may expect that Oud will an- 

vision. But very differenl, in ihe cir- 



lend believers in this. How often 
intruding cares, like unclean birds, 
s^Ke upon thai time and ihoae ~ 
liona which are devoted to God 1 
py is it for us, if by prayer and w 
fulness, we can drive them away 
to worship him wilhonl distraci 

12. And uAfit tJie sun Teas going 
/Itnim. Heb. KlA '" goinil e. ready 
to set; (he usual form of expression in 
theonginal. V A dRtrpslsepfdlwpfrn 

Heb. nta' 



Gr. BdTwf, 



lernatural ttajice 
The Heb. terra is the same 
with that employed respecting the deep 
sleep into which Adara was cast Gen. 

2. 21, Bpon the creation of Eve. IT 

An horror qf great darknesa fdl upon 
him. Taking the whole narrative to- 
gether it would seem thai the day 
was entirely dedicated by Abraham to 
God. His first vision was before day- 
light, while ihe stars were yet to be 
seen. In Ihe morning he is ordered to 
provide, slay, and arrange (he appoint- 
ed victims, and in these preparations, 
which must naturally Iiave fcqiiired 
considerable dme, it is probable the for- 
mer pari of ihe day was spent till noon 
or after. Having thus done what was 
enjoined, he woe still required to wait 
end watch j inail till God ebonld con- 
descend to appear, and vyateh that the 



now granted him fhim that which he 
had previously enjoyed. An horror 
of great darkness falla upon him, an 
el^t akin to that overpowering influ- 
ence both upon the mind and Ihe body 
which ' ■ ■ 






t of prophet] 



'I was 



eft 



(hen 






:for 



.y comeliness u 
ruption, and 1 retained no strength.' 
Job, 3. 13, 14, 'In ttioughis from the 
visions of [he night, when deep sleep 
falleth on man. fear came upon me, 
and trembling which made alt ray 
i> shake.' The vieilalions of 



rofound reverence 'of God, and to 

sach him that those thai rejoice in bun 

lust sull rejoice with trembling. But 

it cannot he questioned that there was 

: a farther reach in Ihe purpose of 

s extraordinary iUapse upon the pa- 

ircb's mind. Every incident of the 

:(ion appears to have been fraught 

tmblemalic meaning, and this 

among the rest. The overwhelming 

darkness, and the accompanying men- 

"ling image of 

iSliclion, and 
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13 And he said unio Abram, 
Knf>w of a SQrely " that thy seed 
sliail be a stranger iu a laud that 



caiil Bymbuls he desig d g hun 

a j»s[ conceptio f 1 lu m 

whith Iha great d 1 Id be m- 

pliehed, and to i di I w Id 



e Bgair 



Eh 



Thiseslamiloaa scene of Budfering waB 
to be bronght abont mainly, though not 
exclusively, by the oppreaslve power 
of Egypt. From this indeed they were 
afterwards to be signally delivered and 
planled in the land of promise; but 
the darknesa must precede <1ie light; 
trial must pave the way for triumph. 
Egypt indeed is not named, for proph- 
ecy requires to be delivered with aorne 
degree of obscurity, or it might tend to 
defeat ita own design ; liut the grand 
fact of a series of unparalleled suffer- 
ings is elesfly diseloaed, while it is left 



>s relet, 
The Jerusalem Targur 
mbolasomewhatmoroez 
le than most c 



givei 

'Andaethi 
profound slumber seiied upon Abra- 
ham, and behold iour kingdoms stood 
up with a view to reduce his children 
into a stste of bondage.' These king- 
Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man, of which great account is made, 
as peraeeuling powers, by the Jewish 

13. Know of a surely, &c. Heb. 
5^^l STi towjDing' know. This can be 
understood only as God's own inter- 
pretation of the fflgn which he had 
vouchsafed to Abraham in the incidents 
above recorded. He here explains to 
him (he manner in which he is to un- 
(Wreiand Iha sign thai was now grant- 



is not theirs, and shall s— ve 
them ; and " they shall afflict 
them lour hundred years; 



ed in compliance with his request in 

V. a IT ShaU be a etraitger in a 

land Biat ia not theira. I'he primary 
and principal reference here is to the 
land of Egypt, although from the lan- 
gnage of Gen. 17. a Ps. UK. 9—12, it 
would seem that even the land of Ca- 
naan itself which thou^ theirs by 
promise, was not actually made over 
to themasa possession and inheritance 
till some generations afterwards, was 
also intended; and in the meantime was 

secution to the palriaicbs, as is clear 
from Gen. 31. 9.-26. 7, 14, 15 et inf. 
— ir And ehail seme lAtm. Heb. 
UmsV. It ia far from clear that our 
' translation has given che right view of 
this clause. It is altogether more nat- 
ural lo suppose (he nominative here is 
ibe people of the land in which they 
wero to be strangers, and that the pro- 
noun ' them' in both cases reiers to the 
seed of Abraham. Tho word 0TT3S 
therefore we take for bflS 1135 thai 
shall serve tkemeelves <if Ihem. Tile 
Sept. has Joi^wrouffiir aurors ttey shall 
enslave Ihem; liieVulg. subjident eos 
serviiati, sliall subject them Ui bondage, 
and equivatently the Syr. Arab, and 
Targums; all confirming the sense 

which we propose. II They shaU 

qffiictthem. four hundred years. It is 

period ia to be reckoned. Ainsworih, 

the time of lahmael'a mocking laaac, 
Gen. 21. 9. GaL 4. 25, which occurred 
thirty years after the promise recorded 
Gen 13. 3. This promise was given 
430 years before the giving of the law, 
Gal. 3. 17, and ftom Ex. 12. 41, it ap- 
pears that their deliverance from bond- 
age was also 43D years after that prom- 
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14 And also liiat notion whom 
thev shall serve, ■ will I judge 
and aflenvard i shall they comi 
out with great subsiance. 

15 And ■ thou shall go • to thy 
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fathers m peace ; '' thou shalt be 
buried in a good old age. 

Il3 But = in (he fourth genera- 
tion they shall come hither again : 
for the iniquity ^ of the Amorites 
' M col yet full. 



Ise. The chronology n 



Tamel dvpartB fmiu £gypL . - . . 149] 
The dilTerence between ihe Rrsl anil 
laat of these dales is just 430 years. Ol 
tht^ period 21E years were passed in 
aojqurniiig in Canaan, andaiBinEgypI, 
~It may here be remarked that ac- 
cording to the He 



D be as 



3 of 



the sense as the Hebrew vowel points, 
the middle clause of this verse ' and 
(bey shall serve them, and ihey shall 
afflict them,' is lo be considered as par- 
enthetical, and we should ihsrefore read 
it, 'Know of B surety, that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is noi 
ihdrs, four hundred years,' The actual 
period of tbeir service and aSicdon 

14. 7Viat nation \^ffm, they nhall 
sCTSe, toill 1 judge. Tha( is, will pun 
iah by the infliction of ancU jadgmenl 
as iheh' sins deserve. These are pai 
tieuiarly deseiibed Ex. ch. T— 11, an 
Ps. 7a 43-Bl.— 37, 36. It eo«8 t 
counlerbniance ibe announcement ( 
grievous suffering to be assured iha 
the eye of God is continually upon th 
persecutors, and that hs will in du 
time avenge the wrong done to hisowi 
jrlory in the aSticlion of his unoffending 
people.- — -IF TViey sftaH com 
great eubslaaee. Heb. 5)T 
(hat is, great ritAes. both of (heir own 
and of the Egyptians, whose 'jewels " 

carried away, Ei. 12. 35. 38. So a 



Ps. 105. 37, 'He brought liiem forth 
with silver and gold-' The promise of 
biesanga lo (he church often comes in 
very close connection with the threat- 
ening of judgnientB to its oppressors. 

15. 7Soa s/iall go to thy /o/ftecs in 
T}eace. Shalt die a peaceful death. 
The coneoladon hitherto imparted (a 
Abraham was of such a nature as to 
pertain in common to him and his seedj 
but here the divine discourse is direcled 
10 the patiiarch in person for his own 
individual comfort. It could not but 
relieve the saddening influence of Ibo 
above declarations lo be assured, that 
his old age aliould be happy, and liia 
should be peace. Though heniighl 



I his life-ti 



wiih 



the actual possession of Canaan, his 
promised inheritance, yet he should not 
be wanting in the grounds of solid hope 
and joy in view of his departure to the 
world of spirits. With such an nssur- 
aiice from suih a source, he will be 
content to forego the privilege of seftiiig 
all llie promises fulfilled. IF Thou 
^mll be buriidin a good old age. Hcb. 
rCD n3'"i!2 ™ o good hoary-agt: 

46. In the fattrih gtnuration. Ihey 
skaa come hUka- again. Or Heb. in 
ran lailC •'JaT thefom-th genera- 
tion shall return fiither ! but the pres- 
ent rendering 'in (he fourth,' may be 
admitted, and in (hat case Ihe phrase 
ia probably to be understood ea deno- 
ting ihe fourth age or century, equiva- 
lent to the 400 years in v. 13. It is 
reinaikable, however, that the land ol 
promise was aclnalty entered upon and 
inherited by ihe fourth geiiern lion ol 
the IsraeliteB who went down into 
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17 And ic came to p.iss, lha( 
when ihe sun tvent down, and it 
was dark, behoH a Muoking lur- 



■a o! n: 



other: 



V tW Ihe inlquitg of the Arrjiriles 
no( ytl faU. Heb. i-itinn Oie Arm 
He, collect, sing. Abrnham was nc 
indeed living among the Amoritea, 
which made it nalural that ifaat people 
should be specified ralher than any oth- 
er i but the term properly inciudea all 
the other nations of Canaan whose ini- 
quities had marked them out for de- 
Blruction. The whole of these nationi 
ere seldom enumerated together ; ont 
or mora usually standing for all. In- 
stead of ' is not yet full,' a more correci 
version is probably, ']s nol till Ikm 
fuIL' It is evident from tiiis that there 
IS a certnin measure of wickedi 
fond which Qod will not spare a guilty 
people. See Note on Gen. 6. 3. 

17. Ecliold a smoking J'umace, and 
a burning lamp thai passed between 
those pieces. Heb. IffiJ" Tl^n lit. ore 
ouen of smoke, or smoking oven. Oar 
language does not perhaps afford a 
more intrinsically suilable woid by 
which to render the original ynt] ian- 
noor than ' furnace j' and yet i( is cer- 
tain thai adegreeof ambiguity attaches 

to a. very general misapprehension of 
Ihe real scope of this part of the vision. 
The phrase here employed has been al- 
most universally con^ered as parallel 
to tiie expression Deul. 4. 20, 'The 
Lord hath taken you and brought you 
out of Ihe iron furnaoe, even out of 
Egypt' (comp. Jer. tl. 4), and the dtifl 
of the symbol baa been understood 
lo be nothing more nor less than to 
point to that well-known scene of the 
afflictions of Israel, while the ' burning 
lamp' has been regarded as an emblem 
of their joyful deliverance thence. But 
(he fact is, the Hebrew has two dis- 



tinct words promiscuously rendered 
' furnaee,' in our common iranslation; 
and from this citiTimsiance has artsen 
a confusion in Ihe use of Ihe term 
which can only be dispelled by a cli^ar 
eitbibition of the respective meanings of 
each. Oneof these words— that occir- 

eriy signifies that kind of cylindrical 
and portable oven, used by Ihe orien- 
tals lor baking and other culinary pur- 
poses. Tbia is an eanhen vessel about 
throe feet high, smeared outside and 
inside with clay, and placed upon a 
frame or support. Fire is made virittiin 
it and when the sides are suf&ciently 
heated, Ihin layers of dough are spread 
on the inside, and the top covered, 
when the process of baking is very 
quickly completed. This word oecura 
fifteen times in the Hebrew Bible, and 
in ecery instance refers to this kind of 
idced rendered 'oven' in 



Tsnslati 



f then 






the present and three other 
■ Neh. 3. 11.-13. 3a Is. 31. v. -ITia 
!r term is ^^D fair, of which 'fur- 
f is the legitimate significadon, L e. 
ice for melting, assaying, and re- 
fining metals. ThnsEiefc. 22. 18—22, 
■'O IID is a place for Tuning 

id ani ^^D Ptov. it. 3, is o 

place for refining gold. In like inan- 
tJie iTia 113 iron fitmace, meti- 
tioned in Deut 4 20, and Irom which 
Israelites are said (o have been 
brought out, IS properly a famace 
Jot mdttng iron It is this latter 
word which is employed vvherevcr a 
people are said metaphorically lo be 
- - - 18—22, 



t 61 
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Ihe present phraBe 'euioliing furnace' 
inteQcleil to ounvey precissly the elime 
ides with the phrase 'fproaceof iron' 
in Deuleronoiny. The laller undoubt- 
edlyrafera to Egypt aa a seene of afflic- 
tion and bondage ; but that the formet 
has any such alluaion ie not to be gath- 
ered from ihe import of ihe term itself 
nor is it in fact consistent witJi Iho de- 
corum of the imagery. The smoking 
furnace ia described as passing between 
the parts of the slaugiilered animals; 
but this was an action appropriate tc 
venanling 



him 









ol ; and with what propriety such 
act could be ttttiibuii lo the symbol 
Of peiaeouling Egypt, which Was no 
party in the transaction, we are utterly 
at a lost to conceive. Yet that the ob- 
ject seen in the sision had a mystical 
import of some kind is beyond ques- 
tion, and this we know no other mode 
of determining than by comparing the 
figurative use of the term in other pla- 
ces. But here our resources are scan- 
ty, foe there are not more than two or 
three paaaages in which any thuig be- 
yond the lilaral sense of the (erm, can 
be detected. Of these the prindpal are 
thefollowing;Ia. 31. 9, 'Anil he {the 
Assyrian) shall pass over to his strong 
hold for fear, and his princes shall be 
ajraid of the ensign, suilh the Lard, 
nAose ^Te is in .Eion and Ats fumiKe 
("1130 fonnoor) in Jemsalera.' As this 
is a denunciation of wrath to the ene- 
mies of Israsl, the natural purport of 
the passage seems to be, that as the 
divine presence dwelt in Jerusalem, this 
was the seat and source from whence 
Iheiudgmenis of Jehovah should iaaue 
against his adversaries. With this it 
may be well to compare the following 
equivalent passages. Is. 30. 33, speak- 
iog of the same hostile power, the As- 
syrians, 'For Tophetisordaincdof old; 
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yea for Ihe king Is it prepared j he hath 
made it deep and large : the pile thereof 
ia tire and much wood ; the wrath of 
the Lod, like a stream of brimstone 
doth kindle it.' Agam, Is. 33. 10—14, 
when his own degenerate people are 
more particularly the subject of (he 
thtoatfluing, 'Now will I rise, sailh the 
Lord ( now will I be eialted ■, now will 
I hft up myself. Ye shall conceive 
chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble : your 
breath aa fire, shall devour you. And 
the people shall be as the burning of 
lime: as thorns cut up shall they be 
burned In the lire :— The sinners in Zion 



e Hfraid 



s bath s 



tfao hypocrites. Who at 
dwell with the devouring fire 7 who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings 1' In the great scarcity of 
wood for fuel throughout the East, the 
tannooT or oven is usually heated wilh 
atubble or chatll and the rebellious le- 
raeliles are here represented os alarm- 
ed at the idea of being cast into tlie 
oven of divine wrath which their owJi 
sins have furnished the fuel, the chaff 
and the siubble, for heating. John 
the Baptist utters a clearly parallel m- 
tunation, Matt. 3. 12, 'He will thor- 
oughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into his garner : but he will burn 
up the chaff wilh unquenchable fire.' 
The 'unquenchable fire' in this passage 
answers plainly la the 'everlasting 
burnings' in that of the Old Testament 
prophet, and has moreover a direct ref- 
orence to the words of Malachj, ch.4. 1, 
where the coming of John the Baptist 



e forei 



sr of tt 



great Messengerof the Covena 
behold the day camelh tliat shalt barn 
as an oven ("llin taraioor) ; and all (he 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
shall be stubble: and the day that 
eomelh shall born tham up, saith the 
Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them 
neither tool nor branch.' So also Pa. 
21. e, 9, ' Thine hand shall find out alt 
thine enemies, thy right hand shall 
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shall make tliem 



^My 



Lord ahull ewsllow them up in the lime 
of his wj-Eitli, nnd dio firs ehsll devour 
them.' From all this we cannot avoid 
the conclusion thai the ' smoking oven' 
is a designed ayiiiDol of the divine pres- 
ence vievuod more espeaaliy in its nin- 
(ficfitie aspect ; and in ibe passage be- 
fore ua, instead of tegwding it as poml- 
ing to (he alBiclions endured by Abra- 
Jiam's seed in I'^ypt, we rather look 
upon it as mystioally shadowing Corih 
(he divine judgments visited ujion 
Egypt- As tar as It has relation to that 
persecuting power, it represents it rath- 
er as the sMijscf than the ageiU of suf- 
fering. Nothing is morseommon with 
the sacred writers than to represent the 
Deily in his avengir^ dispensations un- 
der the emblem of a consuming fire, 
and in this connection it will be proper 
lo bear in mind that in Sinai he appear- 
ed in mingled fire and smoke, in cir- 
ciimslances of grandeur and terror, of 
which the object seen in (he vision of 
the patriarch was perhaps but a min- 
iature adumbration; Ex. 19. IS, 'And 
mnunt Sinai was al together in a »»a^, 
because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire ; and the smdst thereof ascended 
OS the emoke of a /arnnce.' Sj also 
when he manifested his wrath at the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
it is said ch. 19. 28, that Abraham in 
looking toward the burning cities 'be- 
held, and lo, the smoko of the country 
went up ttS tts smoke qfafuntacc' 
Add 10 this, that the standing symbol 
of Jehovah's presence in the wilder- 
ness was (he pillar of cloud (or smoke) 
by day and of fire by night, and that 
on several oceafflona the temple is said 
to have been tilled with the tmiAe of 
his glory, I Kings, S. 10,11. Is. 6. J. 
Rev. IS. 8. and we can scarcely fiiil to 
perceive that the object here exhibited 
to Abraham was a designed and appro- 
priate symbol of the Moat Hi^h, as 
29 






IE God of his 



■din this 

symbol in order to convey to iiim s pre- 
niimation of the peculiar manner in 
which his indwelling in the midst of bis 
losterity should be manifested. The 
burning lamp' is probably to be con- 
sidered merely as an equivalent symbol, 
■ in order more vividly lo de- 
lind'seyeof ibepatiiarchllie 
>f that visible manifestation 
by which the divine glory and majesty 
was to be displayed tinder the economy 
afterwards to be established among 
the chosen people. This is confirmed 
by a reference to the solemn rites wit- 
neased at Sinai, where among other cir- 
cumstances of the sublime and awfitl 
scene it is said Ex. 20, IS, that 'all the 
people saw the thunderings, and (he 
lighlninge (Heb. d"l^E)b lapjndim, 
lamps), and (he noise of the trumpet, 
and the mountain smoking.' Tho 
mention of 'lamps' in connection with 
the divine appearances is by no means 
infrequent, as may he seen by turning 
to Ezek. 1. 13. Dan. 10. 6. Eev. 1. II 
It has indeed been usual with commen- 
tators, especially on the ground of Is. 
62. 1, to consider the 'burning lamp' 
in (his place as an emblem of deliver' 
once, hul as it is represented as passing 
between the parts of the victim, whkih 



;t ofa 



r, this I 



from the 

main scope of the vision, and therefors 
improbable. On the whole, we con- 
ceive the grand drift of this symbolical 
transaction to be, to disclose lo Abra- 
ham the leading fortunes of bis seed 
through a long lapse of ages not only 
their bondage and afBiclions in Egypt, 
but th«r subsequent establishment in 
the land of Canaan, the scene of (he 
vision, as a naiion of sscrificers, among 
whom the distinguishing symbols of 
the divine presence were to be fixed as 
th«r glory and tbeu defence. Thus 
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Jay the Lord 

Wllh Abram, 

thy seed have I 






which they are effpctunlly deprived hy 
the common more hmited application 
of them. 

IS. In ih4 sums day ike Lord made a 
covenant tmik Aliram, saying, &c. Heh. 

Bion to the ceremonies above deacribed. 
From what follows 






■e than a 
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given this land, from the river of 
Egypt unto the great riyer, the 
river Euphrates : 

19 The Keniies, ani? the Ken- 
izziies, and the Ka.dmonites, 

At the same time, it is probably id be 
undcralood, though not expieaaly at- 
firmed, that Abraham became ao far a 
party to the covenant na to promise 

general conrsa of obedience to all the 
■IViito thy seed 



tinenllyreir 



lark, 'He sailh n 



will 



.a pleas 
s of « 



ediy aubaetvient (o one ; yet of the ver- 
bal aiipulations of thai covenant noth- 
ing thus tar baa been said. That part 
of the transaction is now related. It 
ia spoken of apart from the forcing, 
probably because it look place subse- 
quent to the incidents there mentioned. 
The action of the furnace and lamp in 
passing between the pieces was per- 
formed ae it were in pantomime or 
dnmb show, while Abraham was en- 
tranced in a vision. But tht 
gBgenicnt inlo which God b 



much moment, of too high an import, 
to be made with him in any other than 
a waking slate. Abraham accordingly 
is released from his slate of vision, and 
God thus proceeds to bind himself by 
covenant to make over, aa by a sol- 
emn deed of gift, the whale land in 
which he then was, the boundaties and 
the present occupants of which are 
specified with great accuracy and mi- 
nuteness. Though called a ' covenant,' 
yet it was mainly a stipulation on the 
part of God only; for which reason tl 
probably was, that in the previons 
nsion his symbol only passed between 
the parts of the animals, while nothing 
of this kind is affirmed of rtbrahai 



!t Abra- 



ham had now begotten n 
But because the iBord of the holy bles- 
sed God is a deed, (heretare he thus 

epcakelh.' If From Uie river iff 

Egypt. Heb. DilSKl "imft. Com- 

identity of Ibis river. At first view it 
would unquestionably seem that (he 
Nile is intended, as that river ts clearly 
in several places Indicated by this 
phrase But as it does not appear that 
the jnrisdiction of the Israelites ever 
actually extended lu the Nile, Wells, 
Clark, and others incline to ihe opinion 
that it denotes an incon^dernble river 
or brook falling into tlie Mediterranean 
at a small distance south of Gaza. 
This is supposed to be Ihe same stream 
which is called by Joshua, ch, 16. 4T, 
(he 'Sihor,' corresponding to the sup- 
posed mluation of which Dr, Richard- 
son crossed the dry bed of a river, 
thirty yards wide, called the 'Wadi 
Gaza.' But we still think (he former 
is the true inteipretalion. For (1.) a 
brook or email stream ia never called 
in Hiiiew, as here, -^■^3 nahar, but 
ina noftftoZ. (S.) In Josh. 13. 3, tha 
destined boundary of the land of Ismel 
on the south is said indeed to be the 
Sihor, which is before Egypt, but in Is. 
23. 3. and Jer. %. 18, mention is made 
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CHAPTER XVr. 



20 And ihe Hittites, and the 
Petuzitm. and the Rephaima, 

21 And Ihe Aniuriie^, and Ihe 
Canaanites, and the Girgashiles, 
and the Jetiusites. 



of the same stream under (he deiiomi- 
nadan of ITNi year, rtBer, which 
the approprinted name of the Nile, a 
known to every reader of the Hebr 
Sciiplnree, it bdtig but in a single 
Bisnce(DHn. 12. 6—7) applied to ano h 
er stream. Indeed Wilkinson renm k 
that ml yeor, riwr, is merel y the He- 
brew form of Ihc Egyptian word JARO 
river, applied to the Nile. (Dom. Mi 
of Anc. Egypt. voL I. p. 12, note.) 
is no valid objection to this that the 
nidites never extended thsr bord 
qnile to the baoke of ihe Nile ; fur (3.) 
It ia doubtless the object of the divine 
speaker merclj' lo deeignale in a ' 
mid general way the two great i 
as the ezttenie limits within which the 
lemlory of the Israelites waa la I 
doded, thtlugh it might fall somewhat 
short of these limits on either side. In 
like manner in Is. S7. 12 and Jer. 2. 1^ 
the Euphrates and the Nile are un- 
donbledly opposed to each other as the 
extreme boundaries of ibe possessions 
of the Hebrews. Moreover (4) in Iho 
time of David and Solomon all, or 
neatly all, the kings between these liv- 
ers were tiibutaries of the IsraeJilish 
kings. 2 Chron. 9. 26. 3 Sam. B, 3. 
From the combined weight of the above 
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le Nde as the si 
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tended by the 'river of Egypt.- as ro 
the fullilnient of the promise respeclr 
ing the actual occupancy of this ex- 
tended region, Bee Note on Josh. 1. 4. 
19—21. Kemles—Kcaiiiites—Ead- 
moni'bw, &c. So little ia kno>vn of 
most of these nations or dana, that it 
will be sufficient to refer to the maps 
and Marg. Ref. for all that ia impottant 
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"jVOW Sarai, Abram's wife, 
^ * " bare him do children : and 
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CHAPTFJi XVI, 

. Abraham had now dweU ten 
the tand of Canaan, and not 

■ding his advanced age appears 
to have discovered no impatience for 
ilie fulfilment of the promise. It was 
now put beyond a doubt that he should 
become a father; but it had not yet bixa 
explicitly declared that Sarah should 
become a mother. We may suppose 
therefore that her feelings as a wife 
gave force lo her concern about her 
hushand's glory and happiness, and 
prompted the vi'eak and carnal expedi- 
ent wbich is here described, and to 
which Abraham himself undonbledly 

t little hope of seed in the ordi- 

'Sy, she seems deUberately to have 

concluded, that if the promise were to 

be fuhillad it must be in the person of 

another. Acconhnglj', as unbelief is 

very prolific of schemes, she ha-e pro. 

idently fraught with 

the moat pernicious consequences. It 

implied a culpable distrust of Ood who 

id promised, and went to introduce a 

reign, perhaps an idolatrous mother 

to the family of Abraham. It was 
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a "AndSaraisiiiiluiUo Ab 
Behold now, ihe Loed ' hal 
strained me from bearing ; 1 pray 



not of cetiain domeBiic jealousies nnd 
qunrrela. In a woid, il vioa a dirtcl 
doing of evil in the vein expeclalion 
tha( goul might come. But let us con- 
sider tils parlieulnrs. H She had an 

handmaid, oa Egt^iian, ichase nome 
■mas Hagar. A boud-woman, a fcnuiie 
slave, ill opposition lo a free woman, 
Jiir. 34. 10, 11, Gal. 4. K?, who aecotd- 
ing to the usBgea of those limea might 
be disposed 'of by her miBlress Sntah 
iiij she chose, v. 6. She probably came 
into Abraham's fomdy during his so- 
journ [D Egypt, find may have been one 
of the 'maid-servHnls' presented by 



Pliarai 



1. 12. ; 



'Hagat' ^gU, or a fitgU 
tive, we think with Mchadls ivas not 
bescovred by herpnlents—fnr why should 
au Egyptian child be called by a He- 
brew name '1 — but was one iha t accnted 
lo her in process of lime from the lead- 
ing event in her history here recorded. 
Multitudes of similar instances, as we 
have before remailied, occur in the sa- 
ci-ed narraiive. Her descendants were 
called ' Hagnrilea" or ' Hagnrenes," 
1 Chron. B. Vb, tendered by the Gr. 
jrafwiiroiPt stranf^crs. Prom her, by 
Ishmnal, the Saracens nnd Arabs were 
descended, and the word ' Hegira' ap- 
plied to ihe jKgAI of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina, comes from ilie 
same root, as does also 'Mohagetin' 
or ' Mohajerin,' filiow-Jlyers, the name 
given by Ihe IoIsb prophet to the com- 
panions of his Jiight. She is said tu 
bavebeun handmaid or servant to Sa- 
rah, and not lo Abraham, fiom its being 
cnstomary in those patriarchal times, 
for the male and female departments 
otafemily to be kept in a great meas- 
nrc dislinci ; and Hagar probably aiood 



thee 'go in unio tny mnid; it 
may he that I niav obtain chil- 
dren by her. And Abram ^ heark- 
ened 10 the voice of Sarai. 



in the same relation to Sarah, that Eli- 
ezet dill to Abraham. Thus likewise 
Rachel and Leah, Ihe daughters of La- 
ban, had Iheir respective handmaids, 
or female head-servanls. Gen. 30. 3. 
In such cases the relation between the 
mistress and her servant was so intim- 
ate, ihst the children of the latter by 
were reckoned as those of 
I, as appears not only IVom 
instance, but also in the 
parallel case of Rache^ Gen. 30. 3, 6. a 
So atterwards nnder llie law, the chil- 
dren of the bond-servant were account- 
ed the children of the master, Ex. 21. i. 
a. Behold now, Ihe Lord haih re- 
gained me fri/m btaring. Tbe ac- 
knowledgment conveyed in these words 
almost the only redeeming feature of 
irah's conduct on Ihia occasion. She 
ms God's providence in her childless 
condition, Ps. Vit. 3, and yel well nigh 
destroys the virtna of this confession 
by making the foet a plea for contriving 
some other means for (he fulfilment of 
the promise 1 'What a lively pattern 
Abraham and Sarah, of a 



J faith a 



of SI 



Abraham, and weak in Sarah! She, 
to make God good of his word to 
Abraham, knowing her own baircn- 



imbilion of ei 






I lo poly- 



gamy. 



Abraham had never looked Ic 



obtain the promise by any other tl 
barren womb, if his own wife had 
It importuned him to lake another. 
When our own apparent means fail, 
ik faith is put to Ihe shifts, and pro- 
jects strange devices of her own, lo at- 
her end ; she will rather concme 
by another womb, than be childless t 
when she heaiaof an impoeaibiliiy to 
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3 And S?rai, Ahram's wife, 
tookHagar her maiil the Egjfp- 
tian, after Abram '' had dwell len 



< ill the land of Canaan, and 
> her to her husband Abram 
10 be his wife. 



nature, she daubteth, and ye( hidea her 
diffideJiee; ond, when she must be- 
heve, feareth, because ahs did distrust. 
Abrabam hears and believes, and ex- 
pecla and rejoiceSi he aaith noi, I am 
old ond weoki Sarah is old and 









IB thai 



B forth from thesa withered 
loins') It IS anough to bim thai 
hath said it : he sees not the means, be 
aees the )iroiDiae: ha knew that God 
would rather raise him up aeed 
the very stones that he trod on, 
bimeelf should want a large and 

py isaiie.' Bp. Haa. IF 1 pi-aj 

goia-ttnlo my maid. That is, nnarry 
ber, as is olear from the ensuing ver 

on which sea note- IT I laay obtc 

childTcn by her. Reb. ilias may 
builded bylur. The ideal connect! 
between the rearing of o^pring and 
'building' la very cla^e in the original 
Scripluras. The Heb. -p ben, a son, 
is a derivalivs from n::: banali, la 
baild, and pS ebeit, aslone, of which 
houses are built, probably conies from 
iho Eama root. The following pasaa- 
gus, among others, will exhibit the 
Scriptural usa^ein this reepect. Daut. 
25. 9, ' So shall it ha done unto that 
man that wdl not buildup his brother's 
house ;' i. e. who will not raise up seed 
to his brother. Rulh 4 II, ' Tha Lord 
make the woman like Kachel and like 
Leah, which two did buUd Ihe house of 
Israel ;' i. e. were the founders of the 
nation of Israel. Ex. 1. 21, 'And it 
came to pass, because the midwives 
feared God, that ha made iheTii houses ;' 
i. c. he gave them children, an extend- 
ed posterity. Pa. 6B. 6, 'tjod salteth 
the solitary in families;' Heb. 'in 
houaiis;' i.e. makes them progenitors. 
Ps. 49 II. 'Their inward thought is 
22' 



that (lieir himacs siiall continue for 
everi i.e. that iheh stock or race shall 
be interminably perpetuated. Ps. Hi. 
9, 'Hemakelh the barren woman to 
keep house;" i.e. as the ensuing ex- 
egeiical clause eitpLaina it, 'to be a 

joyful mother qf children.' IT Arul 

AJn-am hea,rliened to the voice if Sarai. 
That is, obeyed \ a vary common sense 
of the word. Thus Pro v. 1.33, 'Who- 
so heaTkenclh unto me shall dwell safe- 
ly ;' i. e. whoso obeyeth me. Pa. 81. 
13, 'Olhal my people had hearkened 
unto me;' L a. had obeyed my pre- 
cepts. Rev. 1.3, 'Blessed is he that 
readeth, and they thatftear the words 
of this prophecy;' i. e. they that give 
obedient heed to what is written. The 
period of Abraham's previous sojourning 
in Canaan ia stated in the next verse 
with a view, perhaps, of displaying 
still more impressively his infirmity on 
this occasion. He who had for ten 
long years aojourned as a stranger and 
a pilgrim in the land of promise, and 
that wholly from a principle of &ilh, 
he, ains! is at length so far overcome 
as to yield to the carnal expedient pro- 
posed by his wife. 'The father of 
mankind sinned by hearkening to his 
wife, and h f h f h fal h 

ful folio h H es- 

y for 



other!' Putte 



riarehsl and sub- 
ire generally in ihe 
ronciibines.' ' The 
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4 T[ And he went in iiutt 
gar, anJ slie conteiued : 
when she saw ihaf she had 
ceived, her mistress was 
spiaed in her eyes. 

5 And Sarai said 



Abra] 






. legal and 



men were con^dered renl 
much as the connection wi 
customary i but the absent 
solemnitiea and contracts ot dowry 
marked Ibecondilian as inferior, though 
notiniiael/ degrading. Thechildrendid 
not inherit the property of the father j 
who usually provided for them in his 
ownlife-timii, ifhehadeonsby tbepnn- 
<3pBl wile or wives to claim the inher- 
itance. We thus find Abraham prii- 
viding for the sons of hia coneubinea 
Hagar and Ketutah. Things am mill 
much the same in ths East, where aiui- 
ilar practices are legalized by the Mo- 
liammedan law. That law allows a 
man four wives of the first class, and 
does not restrict him bb to slaves, lint 
die condition of a slave is not altered 
as such by the roaniier m which at 
lives in the family of her master. Tli 
sweeper of his house and the partni 
of bis bed are aUke liable lo be sol 
again if they have been purchased 
but delicacy prevents this right froi 
being often exerdsed. (See Malcolm 



[B. 0. 1911 

My ivrong fie upon tbee: I have 
1 iny maid into thy bosom: 
when she saw that she had 

conceived, I was despised in hei 
: '' the Lord judge beiweeu 



her posterity, and as a natural resul 
listress is despised in her eyes, 
showing herself to be one of the 
things by which the earth is dis- 
quieted, Prov. 30. 23, viz. 'an haud- 

6. And Sarai said unlo Abram, 3% 
■wrong be upon thee, dbc. Heb. '^CQn 
"iiiv my tmmg ie {lieth) upon thee i 
i. e. thou art lo bkme in auflaring her 
insolence I the duty of redresung the 
wrong whicli 1 sustain rests with theei 
or she may mean lo say, My injury is 
thine also. Those who are the fital to 
'e evil counsel are often the first to 
Ber by iL This was strikingly ex- 
tplified in tbe case of Sarah. Being 









she had sown, she begins, when 
too late, to repent of her rashness. 
But instead of condemning her own 
conduct, and confessing that her folly 
had recoiled upon herself she turns 
the edge of her resentment against het 
husband. Had the good man formed 
a deliberate design of injuring and in- 
sulting her, she could not have era- 
ployed harsher language. Indeed bei 
conduct throughout was that of a peev- 



'History of Persia.') So we see that 


woman ; and its wea 


knessaiid wicked- 




ness are aggravalei 


by her appealing 


she had become the mother of Ishmael, 


to God in a ease wh 


re she was clearly 


and Sarai is still called her mistress.' 




the wrong. As if 


Pict. Bible. 


she had taken it for 


granted that her 


L When she saw that she had ean- 


husband would not 


hear her, she ex- 




claims, 'The Lord 


udge between me 


what might havebeenanlicipaled. The 


and thee r Such ha 




young woman, elated with die honour 


appeals to heaven, 


mstead of indica- 


done her, becomes vain and insolent. 


ting a good cause, 


re commonly the 


She views Abraham's vast possessions, 


marks of B bad on 


A truly serious 


and vaster prospects, ns entailed upon 


spirit will pause bef 


re interposing the 
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6 1 But Abram said unto Sarai, 
■" Behold, thy maid is in Ihine 
hand ; do to her as it jileasetli 
ihee. And when Sarai deali 



, hardly with her, "she fled from 

T[ And the angel of the Lobd 
found her (ly a fountain of water 
. the wilderness, "by ihe fount- 
n in the way to r Shur. 



It Ihe thought of employ- 



will BOonat bolieve a plain nnprofeaaine 
man, in bis simple worda, than ten 
thousand common swearers, under Iht 

6. BchtMithymaidUinlhinchaiid, 
do to her tis it pleass/h thee^ Heb 

3''3"'S3 aiTsn '^ which is good in 
'ijiA ofBs. Abraham on this vi 
oceaaan is meek and gentle. He 
learned (hat a soft answer lurnelh 
away wralh, and therefore refrained 
Troni upbraiding his wife, as he migh 
easily and reaeonabl; have done ; pre 
lerring domestic peace la the vindica 
iion of himself and the placing ih 
Iilame where it ought to have laid. I 
jubtfnl, however, whether he di 



trikingly do Ihey show into what dls- 
ider and turmoil one ill-advised meas- 
re may plunge a happy well-regulated 
family. Abraham's ill-judgt;d compli- 
with llie rash counsel of his wife 
seated an unpleasant slate of feel- 
ing between him and her; it 
him v> connive at her cruel 
of an unhappy woman, who is at least 
as much to be pitied as blamed ; and 
renders ihe prospect of the promised 
seed a heavy affliction instead of a 
blessing. Sarah is betrayed by the 






I Ihe cus 



dl vnth H 



ite ui h ed ss 

J And d'good and well-mien tiuncd |>eople 
sufler thus severely frum one act of im- 
prudence, who but niitat tremble to 
think of the fearlid consequences of 
, deldwraic wickedness I A thousand vol' 
written against polygamy would 
', nul lead to a clearer fuller con vielion of 
I Iheevilsoftliat practice, than ihe story 

7. The angd itf ihe Lord found her, 

, &c We here see how seasonubty and 

idtahly God inlerposes (o rectify the 

isordera occasioned by the infirmities 



da, Providence often lakes 
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8 Aiiii he said, Kagar. K.;rni's' said, I flee from thr face of a 
maid, whence camesi il]';u? nud misiresa Sarai. 
whilher wilt ihou go i Anii she 



up (be caae, subdues it to hie own wise 
and gracious purposes, and Uims evil 
into good. Hagar flies from the face 
of 'her unkuid i ars I resa, but happily foi 
her she cannot dee ftum Ood. The iu- 
iGTest which Abraham now has in her 
givoa hhfl- an iniereat in thepeculit 
and proieclion of the Almighiy — nnd 
haw kindly this is manifeeted tl 
quel will discloso. An 'angel' i] 
mentioned for the first lime. The word 
itself is properly a name of qffice, and 
not of nabiTe ; signifying mesatv^ 
legale, one sailor employed upoi 
biiaintss idiatoKr, vJietker hami 
divine. The ' angels' mentioned in the 
sacred volume were sometimes 
as Saggai, Hag. 1. 13, is called ' the 
Lord's messenger," Heb. 'angel of ih 
Lord;' aa is also John the BapiiBt, 
Hal. 3]. Ha'. IL 10. The appelh ' 
is given generally lo the ministe 
aetnmis of God, lo prophets and holy 
men acting under divine direction, 

* e of religion. It is also 












remarkable and prominent usage of the 
terai is to designate him who is 
and elsewhere denominated the 'angel 
of Jehovah,' a title which is evidently 
appropriated (o an uncreated being. 
More frequently, however, the term is 
applied lo a superior order of beings, 
of whom our Savionr Bays, 'They 
are all ministering spinta, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.' From the silence 
of the Scriptures respecting the crea- 
lion of these spiritual intelligences, nnd 
(ram the remarkable laniiuRge of the 
fnllo)ving passages, some have inferred 
that liie whole angelic order was in 
fact composed of the spirits of ghirifitd 



men. Rev. 23. S, 'And when I had 
heard and seen, I fell down lo worsliip 
before the feet of the angel which 
sliowed nie those things. Then said 
he unto me ; See thou do it not ; for I 
am thy fellow-aervanl, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book.' 
Again, Rev. 21. 17, 'And he measured 
the wall thereof according to the meas- 
ure of a man, that ia, of the angel,' o( 
rather, ' of an angel,' aa the artLcle does 
not occur in the original. In some 
cases the word ia evidently a designa- 
lion of Christ, ^vho is ' the angel of the 
covenant,' Mai. 3. 1; the 'angel of 
God's presence,' Is. 63. 9; and 'the 
mgel in whom the name of the Lord 
is,' Ex. 23. 20. As the angel here men- 
died by Hagar 'Lord' (Heb. 
Jehovah), v. 13, and as be addresses 
yie befitting only the Moat 
High, V. 10, promising lo perform what 
Oodslonecould do, and foretelling what 
God atone could know, the iafeTeiice 
would seem to be inevitable, that it was 
no other than a divine personage who is 

here presented to our view. IE In the 

■aaytoSkur. 'It appears that the term 
'wildernesB,' or 'desert of Sbur,' here 
and elsewhere denotes (he sandy tract 
lo the west of Stony Arabia, extending 
150 road qiiles between Palestine and 
Egypt, and having the Mediterranean 
)D the north, and ihe peninsula of 
^inaloD the south, llie common car- 
ivan road botweenPalestine and Egypt 
itill lies through the heart of this des- 
rt It ia evident that It was Hagar'a 
nieniioD to return to her own country.' 
i^cl. Bible. 

he said, Hagar, Sarai'i 
maid, jirJrincj com«r( thou, &c. That 



ly called, and ht 



lefait 
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9 And the an^i;! i>l llio Lohd 
said unto her, Rcliiin tii thy mis- 
tress, and 1 submit thyself under 
her handri. 



esdle her wonder, anil beget the im- 
pression thai it waE mors than a hu- 
man bt^itg who addressed her. OT 
.hiB she certainly became entirely con- 
vinced in the courae of the interview. 
In calling her Sarai'a maid instead of 
A'n'am's vrlfi, lis eeeme la have aimed 
lacilly at lowering the self-complacen- 
cy which had procured her iroublos, 
and TO lead her mind baclt lo that 
humbhi cliaracter which she had for- 
merly enstained. The quesiiona put to 
her were close, but tender, and such 
as were fitly addressed to s person 
fleeing from trouble. The fii 



!red, andw 
a the h 



is ailen 



with respect 
' We know oor present grievances, and 
su can tell 'whence we came,' much 
better than our future lot, or 'whither 
we go.' In many eases, it the Uiith 
r would be, 



n bad tt 



FaUer. 



9. Return ta Ihy mislress aadmb- 
nit Uiyaeif under her Iiands. Heb. 
'jsnr: afflict thyself, ot suffer Ihyedf 
; be ctfficled: the anme which oocurB 
. 6, and is thus rendered 'dealt hardly 
uiih.' The idea of something lite 
icnsnce is undoubtedly implied. It is 
he term usually applied to the act of 
lelf-nbasement by which a penitent 
liimer humbles himself with prayer, 
md &3ting, and confessions of guilt 
lefore his Maker. The Gr. render) 
,y Ti-r^ivi^QTtTt be thou htiinbled, ani 
illusion to this eiprossjoo, the Apostle 
■ays, I Pel. B. 6, ' HamhU 
mvnewBiiTi) therefore under the mighty 
id of G^od, that he may lift yi 
s injunciion of tlie angel to 



Til 



.» thai 



lit. Tht 
i; wrong 



And the angel of the Lord 
unto iier, 'I will multiply 
(by seed exceedingly, that it shall 
not be numbeied for multitude. 



1 deEpising her mistress, and by her 
xpoBure in endangering the fruit of her 
romb, and now she must be humbled 
irit. Hard as this might appear, it 
■as the counsel of wisdom and mer- 
y. A connection with the people of 
God, with all ihtir faults, is preferable 
lu the best of this world, whera God 
is imknown. If we have done wrong, 
whatever (emptationB or provocations 
we have met with, ihs only way to 
peace and happiness is lo retrace our 
footsteps, in repentance and submis- 
sion. As Id the fact of her return, the 
history leaves as to draw our own con- 
clusions. We may safely suppuee that 
all parties were by this lime brought 
sufficiently to ihemaelves l« afliird hoT 
ample encouragement lo return. Ttie 
solitude and dangers of the wilderness, 
and (he apparitkin of the angel, awful, 
though in mercy, would of course 
greatly have diminished in Hagai's 

her mistress's treatment. With Sarah, 
on the other hand, the 



mtis 



of hi 



services; the jusi apprehensit 
evil which might have befallen a des- 
perate woman in her delicate situation t 
regret fi>[ her cruel behavwur; togethel 
with the soothing efiect of' time and 
serious reflection, would no doubt tend 
lo moderate and mollify her spirit, and 
dispose her lo welcome back the re- 
turning fugitive. While Abraham, al- 
ways wise, gentle, and good, would 
necessarily rqolce in ihe restored peace 
of his family, accompanied as it was 
with a freah demonstration of the di- 
vine tenderness lowon'a him and his, 
and with a farther enisrgemenl and 
esient of the promised blessing. 
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II And ihe ange! of ihe I.diir I 13 'And he will be a wild re 
said ULilo her, Behold, Ihou art \ui hiind will be against every 



vith child, and slialt bear 
■ and shall oaU his came Jshmael; 
because ihe Lokd halh heard thy 
afBiction. 



10. ImiU multiply tky 
ingly, &c. Heb. rQIN n^n mutH- 



liying 1 



■ciU iiadtiply. Tile angel- 






siyleaiiiied onlj 



to Ihe Deity, aod Tor Hagar'! 
agemenl gives hor grounds (o expect a 
portion of Abraham's blessing, of which 
she muBl oAen have heard, viz. a nu- 
merous oflspring. This waa the promp- 
ting of divine benignily, for it ia clear 
that the language of'abaolnte aulhori- 
ty might have been used without any 
intermingjing of gracious proiniaes ; 
but God delights rather to icin than to 
compel the hearts of his people into the 
waya of obedience. Apnralld promiae. 
occurs ch. IT. SO, ' And as for lahmael, ' 
Beh Id, 



«. ed h m and n 






both passages whal is said of Ishmael 
personally to be iruc also of his de 
Bcendanta. Indeed it ia rather his pos- 
terity than himself that is primarily in- 
tended. When it ia said, ' I will mul- 
tiply him CKceed ingly,' the word ' him' 
is obvioualy meant hia posterity, for no 



e diat he h 



iself « 



meant to be literally multiplied 
tue of this promise. So Ukewiae in thr 
subsequent clause 'I wilt make him a 
great nation,' it is evident that one man 
cannot be a nation ; and therefore Ish- 
mael throughout this whole prediction 
must be viewed as the representative ol 
his posterity. What is declared of him 



and every man's band 
gainst him ; " and he shall dwell 
a ihe presence of all bis breth- 



and promised lo him, was hitended ti 
be affirmed of hia deacendBnts and ful 
filled in them. 

11. Shallbear, Heb. mi"' yoiocWit, 
a very peculiar word, being composed 
of two lenses implying lime present 
and future and equivalent to, ' thou 
shalt very shortly bear.' So Judg. 13. 
8, where the Heb. phrase for ' child that 
shall be born' presents the same signi- 
licant anomaly in point of grammar. 

If Shall caU his name bhmad. 

Heb. issami yishmad, GodwiUhear, 
or, aa immediately interpreted, Gad 
ha& heard, i. e. hath heard, pitied, and 
relieved, thine affliction ; which is well 
rendered by the Or. 'Halh given heed 
to thy tribntalion.' Chal. 'Halh re- 
ceived thy prayer. Ta^ Jon. "Hitne 
affliction is revealed beibre the Lord ' 

given by divine direction before birth, 
though many such instances occurhere- 

observe. It is remarkable that God ia 
not aaid to have heard her prayer, for 
it does not appear that she bad yet call- 
ed upon bia name. She merely sat 
bewailing herself, as not knowing what 
10 do. Yet lo, the ear of merey is open 
to whal we may term the silent voice 
of affliction itself. The groans of the 
prisoner are heard of God, hot only 
ihEira who cry unto him, bul, in many 
cases, theira who do not. See a paral- 
lel case, Gen. 21. IT, with the accom- 
panying note. 

12. He Tnii he a void man. Heb. 
mt* KID a wUd-ats mfOi, Gr. uypo- 
i.DS ui-Dpurot avMmmt. ChaL'WUd 
ass among men.' i. e. rude, fierce, un 
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in V. 10, the prsJicted tharecter and 
futlunea of Isbmael are here idenutii^ 
ivuh Ihosfl of his poaienly The ' wild 



of ' 









agraal 



o the page of hisli>ry to see how 
npposlte this chsnicter has bceit in a!! 
ages to the Arab race, the dcsceudanls 

here employed it ia said of unregeneraie 
men, Job, 11. 13, ' Pot uain man would 

rciW oss'b coU.' On ihe tonltary of 
renewed and sanctified men, LI is said, 
E2elt.36. 38, 'The wnsle ciUes shall 
bo filled with Jlocks qf men.: Heh. 
' with aheep-men,' i. e. men whose na- 
tures are tamed and softened, made 
gentle and lamb-like. Again, Hos. 13, 
IS, ' He (Rphraim) hnth run wUd (Heb. 
hath ossified himsell) amidst the bray- 
" Sir Rob. Ker Porlei 



(Tra. 

of this species ofai 



)) Ihos 



lieh he m 



lya, 



iking of a 



nihat 

of a common asa, beini^ longer, and 
bending like a slag's, and his legs beau- 
tifully slender! the head and ears seem- 
ed long in propiirtion in the graceful- 
ness of their forms, and by Ihem I first 
[eeognised that the object of my chase 
was of the ass tribe- The mane was 
slior[andbiack,asBlBowas aiuftwhich 
terminated his tail- The prodigious 
Bwiftneas and peculiar manner with 
which he tied across the plain, remind- 
ed me of the striking portrait ofthe an- 
imal drawn by the author of (he book 
of .lob. I was informed by the meh- 
mandar that he had observed Ihem of- 
ten in the poaaeasion of the Arabs, who 



lold him 



; was perfectly un- 
lameubJe.' The passage of Job to 
which Ihe author refers is ch. 39. B— 8, 
' Who hath sent out the wild ass free 1 
or who hath loosed the bands of the 
wild aaa 1 Whose house I have mads 
the wilderness, and the barren land his 
dwellings. He scoraelb the multitude 
of the city, neither regardeth he the 
crying of the driver. The range of the 
mountains is his pasture, and hesearch- 
eth after every green thing.' Ey the 



•eof s( 



a phrai 



in refert 



to the future aeed of Hagar, it w 
vloualy intended to indicate an anat- 
<^y between the wildneas of Isbmael 
and his deacendants, and that of the 
wild ass {onager); and it is equally 
cnriona and surpiiaing to observe how 
minutely ihe description in Job applies 
to the free, wanderioe, lawless^ paalor- 
al, marauding Bedouins, the descent of 
whose tribes from Ishmael is admitted 
by the learned, and gloi^ed in by them- 



The n 






LSOf 



these Arabtribes, 
religion, have saflered almost no change 
during the long period of three thousand 
years. 'They have occupied the same 
coiuitry, and followed Ihe same mode of 
life, from the days of their great an eea tor, 
down to iha present IJmea, and range 
the wide extent of burning sonda which 
separate litem from all sutrounding 
nations, as rude, and aavsge, and 
untractable as the wild asa liim»>Jf. 
Claiming the barren plains of Arabia, 
as the pairiinoninl domain assigned by 
God to the founder of their nalion, they 
considered themselves entitled to seize, 
and approptiale joiheirown use, what- 



they form no 


con neclion with Ihe neigU- 


bouring stat 


X i they admit 


f little or 


no friendly 


nlercourae, bu 


live in a 


Slate of con 


linual hoatilily 


with (he 


rest of the 


world. The le 




dwelling, an 


the circular 


amp their 




uce of the 
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Klil, to 


.vhidi they s. 


nxtiiiies add a 


liulepat 


h of corn, fur 


iahfislhemwiih 


jneanaofBubsisreiice, 


amply Bufficisnt 


for tbcir 


nuderato desi 


eajandthelib- 


on/ofra 


ngi«S al plea 


ure their inttr- 


minable 


wilds, folly 




tb^t opinion for the want of alt other 




HlalionB. aioanted on llieir 


favo utile 


horaes, they 






of plunder, 


with a velooily 


aurpassed only hy the 


wildasa. They 


iBvy con 




ery person that 


happena 


to fall in thei 


way ; and fre- 




Ob their 0* 


n oou nicy men, 


(llith as litile oeremon 


y as they do a 


Hiranger 


or an enemy 


their hand is 


still again 




nd every man's 


hand ago 


nstthem. B 


It they do not 



a [he desert. When 



oihe t. 



' ia of tl 



r neigh hi 



King robbed the solitary 
ler, or plundenid (he caravan, initiiedi- 
ately rethe into the deserts far beyond 
the reach of ihtar pursuers. Their 
character, drawn by llie pen of inspi- 
ration Job, 24. 5, eiiBCtly corresporids 
with lliia view of thrar dispositions and 
conduct : ' Behold, as wild assea in the 
deaerl, go they forth 



wildeint 









: wilder! 



;a forth on the horse or the drom- 
edary with inconceivable aniAnesa in 
qnest of their prey. Initiated in the 
trade of a robber froin thrir earliest 
yeata, they know no other employmeni; 
thsy choose it aa the buaineaa of their 
life, and prosecute it with unwearied 
BOtivily. They start before the dawn, 
to invade the village or ths caravan ; 
malie their attack with deaparale coar- 
age, and surprising rapidity i and, plun- 
ging ii 



froi 



f theii 



erfol a 






it country with 



leaat to subdue (hem tu their 
yokei but they alwaya return baffled 
and disappointed. The savage free- 
booters, disdaining every idea of sub- 
mission, with invincible patience and 
reaalucion, maintained their independ- 
ence i and they have tranemilled il un- 
impaired ID the present times. In spile 
of all then' enemies can do to restrain 
them, they continue to dwell in the 
presence of all thar brethren, and to 
aaaert their right la insuh and plunder 
every one tliey meet with on the bor- 
ders, or witliin the limits of their do- 
mains.' Paxtoti. To theanmepiirpose 
the editor of the Pict. Bible on this pas- 
sage remarks :— ' JRven in the ortinary 
sense of the epithet ' wUd,' there is no 
people to whom it can be applied with 
more propriety than to the Arabs 
whether used in reitrenoe to their chai 
acter, modes of life, or place of habila- 
lion. We have seen something of 
Arabs and their life, and always fell 
the word wUd to be precisely that by 
which we should choose to characier- 
iie them. Their chosen dwelling-place 
is the inhospitable desert, which olTers 
no Btlractiona to any other eyes but 
theirs, but which is all the dearer to 
them for that very desolation, inasmuch 

and unfettered libsriy of action which 
conslitutcs the charm of their eiist- 
ence, and which render the minute 
boundaries and demarcations of settled 
districts, and the restraints and limita- 
lions of towns and tulles, perfectly 
hateful in their aght. The simplicity 
of that tented habitations, [heir dress, 
and their diet, which forms ao perfect 
H picture of primitive nsages aa describ- 
ed by the Sacred Writers, we can also 
characterize by no more fitting epithet 
than ' wild ;' and thai epithet claims a 
Bliil more definite application when ws 

de-ings »iih their docks and heida, 
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their constant tBadiness 
their frequenl predalory and aggressive 
excursions ngainet Blmngers or againsl 
eneh otber.' Bnt ihis point resolves il- 

Bu If into the ensuing clanse. IT ffis 

haTtd 'will be agaijist eeeri/ man) and 
enery ntan'e hand against him. It is 
evid«nc that one man could not sub- 
sist alone in 0|>en enmity with oil tlie 
world, nor could one man's hand be 
literally against every mans. There is, 
moreover, not the sliglilesl hint m 
Scripture, nor ony reason to believa 
that Ishrnael lived personally in a state 
of opposition lo liis brethren. Bear- 
ing in mind what we have already 
Biiid respecting the colUcUve import of 
tlie name leliniael in this prediction, wa 
can have no difSi'ulty in understanding 
this as a declaration, that his pusterity 
should esiat in an attitude of perpetual 
hostility with the rest of mankind. 
And there is certainly no people lo 
whom (his applies with greater tnilh 



the 2 






leaf 



whom aggression 01! all the 
remarkably characteristic. 'Plunder 
in fact forms their principal ocenpaiion, 
and lakes the chief place in (heir 
t}iuiigbtsj and thtir aggressions upon 
settled districts, upon travellers, and 

nle, ate undertaken and prosecuted with 
1 fuelitig that they have a right to what 
Ihuy seek, and therefore without the 
least sense of guilt or degradation. 
Indeed the character of a successful and 
enterprising robber invests a Bedouin 
with as high a distinction in his own 
eyes andiu the eyes of his people, as the 
most daring and chivalrous acts could 
win among the nalionsof Europe. The 
operation of this principle would alone 
suffice to verify the prediction of the 
test. But besides this, causes of vari- 
ance are continually arising between 
the different tribes. Burckhavdt aa- 
sures us that there are few tri 



I i.lidr neighbours, and etl 








Such wars, however, are seldom of long 


duration ; peace is easily made, but 


broken again upon the alightest pre- 


tence.' Pict. Bible. H He ekaU 




Hcb. p-J-" yn» ic 133 i' 'ItaU 


diBdl before, or <mer agmnjU, tin fata 


qf hU brethren. The original wu(d for 


dtoell ("psj a/wAon) properly sigtiifies 


lo iIukU in tealu; or lo iabemnde. 


whence a portion of the Arab iribes are 


denominated Scenitai, teiil-Oaieaers, 


answering lo the modern Bedouins, in 



The iiicaning undoubtedly is, that he 
i. e. his descendants, shall pitch his 
tents near to and in aighi of his brelh- 
id shall innintain his independ- 



I of all a 









or dispossess him. There is some 
doubt as lo the latitude in which the 
term ' brethren' ia bete lo be under- 
stood i some taking it in a more re- 
stricted sense for theother descendants 
iif Abraham, vti. the Israelites, Midian- 
iles, Edoinites, &c. while others, as all 
mankind ate brethren in a larger sense, 
consider it as equivalent lo sayingihal 
the race of Ishrnael should still subsist, 
notwithstanding the universal enmity 
ufiill nations, as an independent people 
(he face of the whole world. Prom 
B general tenor of Scriptural usage, 
i think the forma- the must proba- 



ble, 



d ed Al h gh c 



If b bey have 
1y rr ded by the 

L ban that 

bee ff ally sub- 



llya. 



loying 
dj ce CO h lieir rob- 

I.S and incursions, jet all attempts 
is 10 extirpate them hnve been ab- 
vo ; and even lo this day travellers 
farced lo go armed, and in caravans 
or large companies, and lo march and 
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IS And she called the name of 
ihe Lord that spake unto her, 
Tliou Godseestme: for she said, 



keep waceh like a lillle army, lo defend 
Ihamselves from fhe afsaulta of these 
roving freebooters of the dasert. These 
robberies they justify, according to Mt. 
Sale (Prelim, Disaert. lo the Koran) by 
nUeging ths hard uaaBs of their father 
Ishmael; who being turned out of 
doan< by Abraham had the open plains 
and deserta given him by Giod for his 
palriiiiony, with permiaaion lo take 
whatever he could find ihare. On this 
account (hey think they may, with a 
safeconecieDce, indemniiy themselves, 
as wall as they can, nol only on the 
posletily of Isaac, hot On every one 
elsej and in relating their adventures of 
thifl kind, deem themselves warranted, 
inalead of aaying, '1 robbed a oian of 
such a thing,' to say ' I gained it.' In- 
deed from a view of the cliaraoter and 
history of this remarkable people du- 
ring a peiiod of 4000 yeara, as compar- 
ed with thia prediction, we may say 
wilhDr. A. Clarke, that 'it furnishes 
an abaolute demonsiralive Brgunient of 
the divine origin of the Pentateuch. To 
attempt its refolation, in tba sight of 



t lidiculouB presumption 
and excessive folly.' 

i3. SI'S aiUed the nonve of the Lord 
that spake anto her, 'I'hoa God xeest 
me. Hah. ■'N1 ii* nPR thaa {art) tfie 
God qf vision, or taiher i^f visMlUy ; 
L e. the God that aufferest thyself to be 
seen. The Gr. indeed rendara differ- 
ently ; Sn 1 Bui i w.Jdii. (« thou art the 
God that eeeth me, L e. who cartlh for 
me, who pondereth and pideth my af- 
Hlctionaj a sense which [he original 
word for see often bears in the Scrip- 
tuiee, as Ei. 3. 7. Ps. 9. 14.-25. la 
This renderings after the ejiampie of the 
J.nt. Vulgate, has ' 



.f I 



t then 



9 htllc I 



that the Heb. word ^It^ rot rendered 
'thou seesi' is really an abstraci noun 
of the form of 1311 <mi, u^kiion, n;K 
ani, ship, &c. signifying here as else- 

Thus, 1. Sam. 16. 12, 'Now he was 
ruddy, and withal of a l>eautirul coun- 
tenance, and goodly lo looklo (Heb. 31I3 
1K"1 good or fair qf risage or eight).' 
Job, 33. 21, 'His flesh is consumed 
awayttai it cannot be seen (Heb. ^(tlM 
from light, from visibility): Comp. 
Job, 7. 8. The purport of her words is 
undoubtedly that of a grateful recogni- 
tion of Iha fact, that God had conde- 
scended, in the person of the Angel to 
make himself grBi:iously visible in 

(he hour of her extremity. IT flaiw 

/ also looked after him that eeeth me. 
OrHeb. -(in 1^n» •^^-tn-fiavel look- 
ed upon the back parts iff my sea; be- 
holder. Although llie letters of the oii- 
ginsl 1ST are the same as in the pre 
ceding clause, yet the vowel-pointing 
is different, ao as to pve the aenae nol 
of swing in the abstract, but of a seer 
in the concrete. Again, the other ira- 



clau 



dered (ifler is ihe same aa that applied 
to the view of the divine glory which 
Moses enjoyed in the cleft of the rock, 
Ex. 33. 23. After the full brightness of 
the Shakinah had passed by, the proph- 
et saw the mitigated or shuded glories 
of the Godhead, ihe 'back-part,^ as it 

unlikely that a similar import is lo be 
af&xed to the word berej yet there is 
Buch a vast variety in the rendetinga of 
the anient versions, that nothing pos- 
itive can be affirmed respeeiing iL Wb 
bave suggested that which aeema lo u> 
most probable. Il'this be not salisfac- 
tory to ihe reader, he U left at liberty 
to exerciie his choice among ihe fol- 
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14 Wherefore tiie well was 
lalled ' Beer-laliai-roi ; behold, ii 
I's ' lietwenn Kudesli and Bered. 

15 T[ And ' Hiigar bare Abrara 
i son: and Abram caUed his 



lowing varielyofveraionB. Gr. 'Fori 
h»ve openly seen him that appeared 
unto me.' Chal. 'Lo, 1 begin to see 
aflcr ihal he appeared uniu me.' Syr. 
' Lo, I have behtld a vision, after he be- 
held me.' Arab. Erp. ' Even horel have 
seen, afti^r hie seeing me.' Arah. Saad. 
'Truly I have here aeen thy compas- 
sion, after 1 had seen affliction.' Targ. 
Jon. ' Behold, here is revealed the glory 
of the divine m^csty after iho vision.' 
In Beveral of them it will he observed 
that the leading idea is that of devout 
wonder oti the part of Hagar, that she 
had been pertnilied to live to sei 
thing else, after being favoured with 
such a glorious vision j and this 
strikingly in accordance with the ge 
eral belief prevalent in those early 
jays, ihat such a view would be ibi- 
^owed hy the imtnedJate extinetion of 
life. See Ejl. 24. II. Judg. 13. 32. Bui 
whether (his were the real sense of the 
words we are not prepared lo decide. 

14. 'Die wdl was called. He!), »1p 
he called, i. e. one called, every one 
called ; this became its general appel- 
lation. This impersonal kindof ptiiase 
in which the active is used for the pas- 
sive voice, is very common both in the 
of the Old Testament and the 
if the New. Thus, Ex. 10. 21, 
Even darkneaa which may hs felt.' 



Het 



Heb. 



rhieh 



Pb. 9 



'And hie name shall 
'one shall call his name.' Luke la. 
20, 'Thou fool, this night Eball thy soul 
be required of thee.' Gr. ' they shall 
require.' I Cor. 15. 27, 'But when he 



laiih, i 









son's name, wlijth Hagar bare, 
° Ishiuael. 

16 And Abram was fouracore 
and six years old, when Hagar 
hare Ishinael to Abram. 



■will of the living on*, my ster. Chal. 
the well of (he angel of life, who ap- 
peared there.' According to this ren- 
dering of Onkelos, the active sense of 
■■"e-^iuin,? or guieiming-, in allusion to 
wond ons pr trialion, la involved 
the ep he ~| I v n^ here employed, 
d h 3 perhaps 3 o for from the 



15 Ab an all -i his on name— 
hTiJi Ha ng p ously heatd 

Haga h an us pa culars of 
h dvoeappanti nabo ec ted. Ha 
Lamed his son acoording to the proph- 
l befoie uj 



. Abran 






years old. Heb. ' Son of eighty-six 
years;' according to Iheusualiiiiom of 
the original. For this long period bad 
Abraham lived childless, and yet ea a 
trial to his &ith, he is required to wait 
fourteen years longer before the sight 
of the child of promise gladdens his 
aged eyes. During thirteen years of 






m thai al 



delightful personal manifestations of 
the Almighty which he had hitherto 
enjoyed were suspended! hut whether 
this was designed, as some have sug- 
gested, as n token of the divine dis- 



easily a. 



_ lithe 
infnl expedient proposed hy Sarah, or 
whether it is simply to he referred to 
the sovereign good pleasure of him 
who giveth not account of any of his 
matters, it is not for us to say. It is 
certain however as a general fact that 
similar conduct is productive of fflm- 
ilar results, and that if we find that it 
Is not with us as in limes past, (bat 
communion with God is more than 
usually diiBcult, that our intercourse 
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-^ years oU and nine, the Lord 
■ appeared to Abram, and said 



drawal of llie I gh f God 
nee, buL n men ed eb k f 



linely God; 'walk bel'ore i 









heckuci and 



mp] ce, 



in [he heart and to rob u T I p n 
iaed bleaalng.— A gl dd I 

mark may close onr expasition of the 
present ehapter. We are here impres- 
Biielr tBUglK thai we are not lo judge 
of the {irealness und iuiponance of 
lUe designs of providence, by any 
worldly marks of dislinolion. The 
poBii-riiy of Ishm-iel, though later pre- 
dicted, was earlier brought forward, and 
has been niueh longer eslablished, and 
existed m a far higher degree of nation- 
al dignity and consequence, llian the 
posterity of Isaac. Yet it wea not in 
the hne of Isbmael, but in (hat of 
Isaac that the promises of life and sal' 
vution were tu run. To Isaac, and not 
lo his elder brother, pertained ' the 
adoption, and the glory, and the cov- 
enants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises,' 
and of hinn 'as concerning the flesh, 
Chnst came, who is over all Ciod bless- 
ed for ever.' The things which are 
highly esteemed among men, are often 
of no price in the sighl of Him who 
bath chosen the foolish, the weak, and 
the base things of the world to con- 
found the wise, the mighty, and the 

HH.IPTER XVII. 



[B.C. 10 10. 
'' 1 am llie Almighty 



Ihou '' perleci. 



ly-nine years,' i. e. going on in his 
ninety-nindi year. This was thirteen 
years after the birib of Ishmael. From 
the eflect produced on Abraham's mind 
by the annunciaiion, v. 15-17, that 
he should yet have a son by Sarah, 
it is probable that be had long eetllcd 
down in the belief that Ishmael was 
(he destined sted, and consequently 
had renounced all hopes of farlher 

issue. H 1 am the Almigkt}/ God. 

Heb. 1^ll^ is El ^addai, God aU- 
sugidenl ; able to accomplish with in- 
finite eaae ail his purposes, whether of 
judgment or of mercy. This was a 
truth which he needed to have re-im- 
presaed upon his mind. It was foi 
want of considering this, that be had 

order to accomplish the promise. In 
view therefore of the physical inipo- 
tency of Abraham's body and of Sarah's 
womb, the Moat High is pleased lo an- 

wbich evidently carried with it the im- 
plicBUoit that no obstacles whalevel 
could stand in the way of the com- 
plete tUlfilmanl of the word of promise. 

It Walk before me. Heb. ■ji.-rfl 

se! thys/if to walk; a peculiarly em- 
phalic mode of expresaon. See Noie 

on Gen. IJ. IT. T Be tboa j>erficl. 

Heb. B-inn perfect, I e. uprighl./sin- 
cere. Gr. ' Walk p easinglv hf.'bie mo 
andbeblameless.' Chal. 'Servebefore 



and V 






3eu. 5. 25. &. 6. 9. Inlegriiy is 
icriptural per&edon; and without thai 
^very thing in our religion is delect- 
ve, and all professinn vain. We may 
lot indeed attain to abaol-ule perfec- 
earlh, hut we should aindy 



early a, 



appto! 



vhidi is only to be done by ' 
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2 And I will make ray cov 
enant between roe and ihce, am 
• will raultiplj' thee exceedingly. 

3 And Abram ' fell on hi; 



with 


God,' by a steady 


oursBof 


prayer 


and 




lies, 


try our feith, may daily 




and irksome and unplea 


ant dm 


swill 


frequenilyprosant then 


selves, h 






walk on, pursue 


the even 




of OB 


r way, and not tar 


A aside m 


avoid 


the 


ne or evade the otVi 


«r. It is 


prob- 


able 


thai llie admoniiion in tbia 








olving a 


■irlual 


rept 




he ha 


said, 


'Hn 




oreunb 


icving 


expe 


dienlfl; keep thou 




ofnp- 


righ 


noss, nnd leave n' 


e to fulfl] my 



here atforded us against a resort to un- 
lawful or doubtful means under the pre- 
tence of their being better oalcaiHted 






if God I Ou 



walk before 
in upiighlness of heart and cleanneas 
of hands, leaving it to him to bring to 
pass his own designs in his own way. 

3. I-aill make my caveTianl bdinei/i 
mc and thee. Heb. rnflN will give, 
L e. will fii, appoint, confirm ; BB we ha ve 
before explained the lerm, Gan. I. 29. 
It is not of coarse the nnnnnciation of 
a new purpose, but siinply the renewal, 
the confirmation, of one of long stand- 
ing. It is in foct the fifth declaration 
or utterance of the same gracious de- 
sign of making Abraham (he father of 
an innumerable eesd. The words, 
however, in this oonneclion probably 
have reference more particularly to the 
establishment of that external sign or 
loken of Ihe covenant which the wri- 
ter goes on to describe in the ensuing 
verses, and which ia afterwards ex- 
pressly called a fovenant, v. 10. 

3. Mram'/ell on his face. 'The 



face : and God talked wuh him, 

4 As for me, behold, my cov- 
enant IS with ihee, and thou shalt 
be e a father of many nations. 

posture assumed by Abraham on this 
occasion probably resembles one of lbs 
several postures used by the Hoham- 
medansin (heir worship. Il consists id 
placing the body on the hands and 
knees— or on all fours, as we should 
say— while the head is beni down, the 
forehead touching the ground. This 
posture is highly expressive of the 
deepest humility and the moat profound 
adoration. It also resembles the koloa 
usually performed before the emperor 
of China; and which is so well known 
to us in consequence of the refusal of 
Lords Haeartney and Amherst to sub- 
mit to it.' Pici. Bale. 

4. 'ITtait ehalt be a father qf mam/ 
nations. Heb. ^-^M yKiTi :i»i for or 
lo a father of a muUiiude (if naUons. 
This promise was fulfilled both in a lit- 
eral and a spiritual sense. In the Ibr- 

which sprang from his children by 
Kelurah, Arabia, Idumea, and Canaan . 
were peopled by the descendants of 
and Ishmael. But from the lan- 
guage of Paul, Rom. i. 16, 17, it is avi- 
it that a fat higher sense is to be as- 
signed lo this promise; that it is to bs 
understood not merely of Abraham's 
iLural posterity, but of his spiritual 
sd also, composed of all true beliav- 
3 of every age and country. They, 
by the exercise of genuine faith, be- 
b^rsof the righteousness of faith, 
II its accompanying blessings, and 
1 rendered adopdvely the children 
of Abraham, the father of the faithfuL 
. romisB therefore went to make hini 
the father of the church of Ciod in all fu' 
turi^ages, or, as the Apostle calls him, 
'the heir of the world.' Accordingly for 
all that the Christian world enjoys ore V- 
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5 Neither shall thy nan 
more be called Abram; bu 
name shall be Abraham ; 
father of many nations have I i 
made thee. 






6 And I will make theeexceed- 
ig fruitful, and I will make ' na- 
ons of thee; and 'kings shall 
Drae out of thee. . 



er will eajoy, i E is i nd«b tedinstrumenliillf 
laAbrahaiiiandhiaeeed. Tbe high hon- 
our then o( bdrig the stock from which 
the Hessinh should epiing, and on 
which the church of God should grow, 
is here conferred upon Abraham. Ii 
was this honour that Esau despised 
when he sold his birlhrighti nnd her 
lay [lie prqfaneness of (ha( act, whiul 
involved a contempt of ihe most eacrei 
of all uhjects, [he Meaaiuh and his ever 
lasting kingdom. 

6. 'ITty name ahall be called Abra 
horn. The change is greater in setisi 
■ 'Abram' (Dias), ihi 






:o ail ir 



formi 



3 of a 



ab. 



and D"l ram, higk 
'Abraham' (Dni2K)i3 formed by drop- 
[Hng the last letter of ihe laaL member, 
and inaeiling the lirst syllable, of yflsrt 
haiaon, multitude. The conalilueni 
elements of the name, therefore, are 
yiXI D^::S Jfiram-ftomDn, higk fa- 
Ihey qf a maUltude. -'~- ■'- ' 



Thou ehalt be called by a ntw name, 
which the Lurd ihy God shall name.' 
Again, Rev. 3. 13, 'He ihat overcom- 
elh, I will wnte upon him my nea 
name.' Isaac's name was not .chan- 
ged, because i( was given him liy God 
himself before ha was born. In allu- 
sion lo this promise ilie Apostle says, 
Rom. 4. IT, ' God ealletb ihose things 
which be not as though tbey were,' i, e. 
he called or denominated Abraham ilte 
father qfamultHude, because he should 
finally boconie so, though now he had 
child, and he not the child of 



The c 



1 of I 
n the 



longmi 



sake i: 






to ob- 



it is proper 
serve (hat Jerome and some few others 
suppose tlie latter name to be formed 
simply by the insertion of the letter 
ri A, oneof the letters of Jehovah,' in- 
to the former. But the maaa of critics 
adopt the formation given above. This 
change of names, of which Abraham's 
is the first on record, imported some 
kind of chans;e in the relai' 



Persia, frt^ent ejiamplcs of this kind 
of the most striking is that 
of Ihe Persian king Shah Solyman, 
)ae r^n commenced in 1667 under 
proper name of Snflee. Bui its 
first years being marked by public and 
ite calamities, he was persuodtd 
there was a fatality in the name 
change of it was ne- 



sary K 



B of misTorl 



the subjtcl 



ivilha 



valoi 



I of the Divi 
wards him. Accordingly the name 
•Jacob' was changed lo that of 'Ian 
Ih>m the circumstance related Gen. 



He accordingly assumed, with great 
lolemnity, the name of Solyman. He 
vas crowned anew under that name, 
ind all the seals and coins vvhich bore 
hat of Sufiee were broken, as if one 
king had died and another succeeded. 
Chardin, who was present, has given 
particular account of this coronation, 
ha constant change of name by the 
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and thy seed after ihee, in i 
generations, for an everlasting 
nt ; "to be a God unto thee, 
° thy seed aAerthee. 



8 And pI will give unto thee, 
and to ihy seed after thee, the 
land ' wherein ihou art a stran- 
ger, al! the land of Canaan, for 
an everlasting possession; and ''I 
will be thei ■ 



^&ir 



poinled, codsliiuied i as explained on 
(Sen. 1. 29. Gr. rsfltno, Rom. 4. 17. 

6. Kings shall come out qfthic. This 
baa been moat signally fulfilled. No 
one in any age can be compared wiib 
Abrnham, as far as rclntea to hia nu- 
merous progeny of kinga. Frani bim 
were descended ibe chie& of the twelve 
Iribes of (he Hebrews, and after Iheir 
Beparatiun, the kings nf Judah, as well 
aa the kinga of Israel. Prom him 
sprang the andenl monarcbsof . 
and the Saracen kings in ArubJa, Bab- 
ylon, and Egypt, 
gin to him. If we pass from the literal 
to ibe spiritual fulfilment of the predii 
■e find the heavenly"" 



I be E 



rivilegea 



richest joys and moi 
au9 hopes, are summed up in 
autance. He that comes wi 
scope, as does every believer, 
sire nothing more lo make bim 
It is aa if be bad said, ' Whatev 
purpose 






11 [hal 



ill I be to ihee 



lanl of 
: glori- 



happy. 
iri am 
f gfaco 



"T'-'aa I 



ado Hiet—lhe land 
dranger. Heb. -pis 



lings, 









the 
le stock, and nol only so, but all 
true Cbriatians, bis seed by fkiib, made 
'kinga and prieata nntoGtod,' Rev. I. 6. 
7. Far an enerla^Ung covenant., Heb. 
Dbl5 n->13 canmant of ettraiti/. The 
phrases 'everlasting,' ' to etwnily,' 'for- 
ever,' &c. it is wdl known are often lo 
be taken in a limited aense, implying 
not all absolutely eternai, but an in- 
dcJbiUe duration. Here, however, al- 
though the outward sign and admims- 
trallon of the covenant were lo be tem- 
porary, drcnmdsion b^ng afierwsrda 
Buperssded by baptism. Col 2. 11, IS, 
yet the covenant itself, in its spiritual 
import, is righdy termed by (he Apos- 
tle, Heb. 13. 20 'everlasting covenant,' 
03 it secures everlaating blessings to all 
tnoae ibal by failli became Interested 

in it. 1r 5b be a Go<l itnfo Hue, and 

to Ihy seed after Ihee. The liigbeat ex- 



of thy permanent 
abode; the land in which thou hast not 
a settled but a migratory kind of real- 

dence. IF F^r an everlasting pos- 

session. Here again the original word 
0315 dam, everlasting, is to be under- 
siood in the resiricled sense oipliiined 
nbove, although no ]>recise limitatiiin 
is assigned to it. Indeed it may be ad- 
mitted, that as their enjoyment of Ihe 
promised blesangs of the covenant de- 
ended on their observance of its con- 
itiona, had they continued in a course 
f devout obedience, they might have 
sen in possession of tb«i earthly in- 
heritance at (he present day. But they 
forfdted (he blessing by failing to com- 
ply with (heir Etipulaled e 






CBlteredtolbefourv 



, that 



.tend that this coven, 
ed to the seed of Abral 
a ■perpehtai tnberitanc 
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9 1[ And God said u 
ham, Thou shall keep 
nant iherefore, ihou, an 
after tliee, in 

iO Thisis 






ye shall keep betweei 
you, and thy seed a 
•Every man-child ai 
shall he cireuiacised. 



ol' t'dnaan, and that in virtue of this 
ihi^V are to be rastored and reiiiataled 
hM.iurancienl posaesfflon, and tufliiut- 
hh with mors than their pristine gluiy. 
it IS onlj> in this way, they affirm, ihut 
the splendid predieiiona reapecling tlis 
later Cirtunea of Israel are lo be I'umil- 
ed. But unit] llie great principles ol 
prophetic interprelalion are more defi- 
nitively sellted tlian they are at pres- 
ent, W8 cannot but dceni [his a very 
hanardaus iheury to niainioin, and one 
which has a bearing far from favoura- 
ble upon the conversion of the Jews. 

9. Tluiu ehaU keep my conenanl. To 
Reep acovenani isfaitiifuily to perforin 
iho conditions inrpoaed opon the cove- 
nanling parties. The grand condition 
in iheprGSont case was the obsercance 
of tlie rite of drcunidsion, which God 
goes on (0 specify and enjoin in a more 
particular manner in the ensuing verai^. 

10. This is my coBenanl, &c, i. e. 
the tign of my covenant, as explained 
V. II. From this phraseology the 
usage arose of denominating a sacra- 
menial aijiit by the name of the sacra- 
ment Uae\f. Thus, Ei. 12. II, 'Ye 
shall eat it in haate; It ia the Lord's 
passover ^ i. e. ihe aign c 



'This cup ia 
&1. Neva Ttetamml in my blood ;' i. e. 
the aign of the New Testament, Mat. 
36. IT, 'Where wilt thou (hat we pre- 
pare for thee lo eat (he passoiier?' I e. 
the lamb, (ho sign of (he passovcr. 
Here the covenant, properly so called, 
is couehed in the preceding words, 'I 

will be a God unto thee,' &c. IT 

Enenj man-chihi among you shall be 
drcunmUed. Htb. ^la"" yimmol, shall 
be cat round about ; i. e. there shall be 



of il 



>n of the 
. ofal 



here the first mention of an in- 
alitution which, hovirever revolting to 
Ruropean ur American feelinga, is held 
In such venernuon to Ibis day by no 
less than 150 niilliona of the earth's 
population, (hat they look down with 
(he uimoBt contempt and execration 
upon every male undrcumcised. As ''.r 
(ho origin of the rile, whether it had 
existed in the world prior lo this com- 
mand, itis a point which has occasioned 
much controversy among the learned. 
Hcrudoius speaks of it, as a custom 
ancient even in his lime, and which 
existed among several nations, particu- 
larly the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
This has led some to suppose that th> 
ice was adopted from the Egyp 
; butti ia to be borne in mind that 
Hoses lived more than a thousand 
years before Herodotus, and from his 
ccountit is certain that the ancestors 
if the Israelites were already circum- 
^sed, when they went down into 
Egypt, and did not therefore first adopt 
the prac^ce during their continuance 

rather that the Egyptians borrowed the 
om the Israelites, perhaps fh>m 
the belief that the remarkable fecundi- 
ty of the Hebrew race, as mentioned 
~ '. T, 12, was in some way de- 
pendent upon it, or connected with i(. 
There are, moreover, other conaidera- 
whieh mate it highly probable 
that the custom was ntterly unknown 
10 the Egyptians prior to the sojourning 
' the Israelites among them, (1.) It 
was twenty years afler Abraham's re- 
turn from that country before Cod 
enjoined upon him the rile of cir- 

administered the rite upon every male 
in llis hoiise, v. 23. Kow il ia cerlain 
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Ihal when he cuine out of Egypt ba 
broiiglit with him a numerous iro' 
men-scriiania and maid-servaois ! 
therefore unless we suppose iha 
these GgyplLiin men-servants died ' 
in twenty years, or thai when they died 
none of itiem left any male issui 
hind them, we can scarcely doubt thai 
drcumuisiun was not known in Egypt 
in Abraham's tiins ; fur it is expri 
said that 'every male among the 
of Abraham's house was circumci 
at the same time that he himself was, 
which could never have been tho 
had thoy undergone the operatior 
fore. (,2.) Tha conduct and ciipreBJ 
of Plmraoh'a daughter upon findiii 
infant Moses in the ark go to eoia 



{!.) Its iirat and most obvloufl 
design was to serve sa n sign of the 
covenant into which the posterity ot 
Abraham were, in tlie person of ihar 
felher, 10 enter; or in other words, to 
fix upon the persons of all his natural 
descendants a distinguishing mark, 
separating thani from the rest of the 
world and denoting their peculiar rala- 
tion 10 Ills true God, The wisdom of 
such a badge will be evident at once 
when it is remembered, thai God had 
promised to multiply the seed of Abra- 
'. hi n ull't d Th's 






e it is Ii'ue, h migh h 
in though h h d Bi IT i 
mingled p mis u y w 



thesu 






she had opened it, she saw the c' 
and behold the babe wept (Heb. 
behold, a male-child weeping). And 
she had compassion on him, and said. 
This is one of the Hebrews' children-' 
It la plaJD ihat she noted the sex or the 
child, and the ' " 



veracity i 



bed by BO k 

e, nothing could be 



iiuble, tl 






Hebrew child by Ihe sign of 
d^on — It mark tBhick tUstijiguiaked ihe 
Hobrsai from the Egyptian ddldrai 
(3.) The language of the inspired wri- 
ter, Ezek. 31. 19, would seem to implj 
Ihat, although the practice may havi 
obtained, as Michael is conlends, 10 som( 
extent among the priests, yet that it 
was so Car from being universal, that it 
could not even he deemed a general 
characteristic of the nation ;—' Thou 
shalt lie in the midst of Ihe unctrcum- 
ciaed, with (hem that be slain by the 
sword: this isPharaoh and all his mul- 
titude, sailh the Lord God.' But waiv- 
ing the farther discusHon of this point, 
or rather taking it for granted that the 
custom was now expressly ordained of 
Heaven, it is a matter of more impor- 

lablishing it. Il may be viewed under 
ttie twofold aspect of a Sigk and a 



ed, 
,lly 



scribed- Bui such 
ous, could not have bee 
hod the praclice at this tii 
prevailed among other nal 
that case its cUslinclivc character would 
have been losl. We can see then with 
how much propriety this rite is after- 
wards V. 11, lermed the 'token of the 
covenant.' But Ibis was not all. It 
served also to Abraham and his seed, 
(3.) As a memorial of their engage- 
ments. When they submilied to ihis 
bother it were in infancy 



adult ai 



.they 



to consider themselves lh»r own, or at 
ilieir own disposal, but as dedicated to 
the service of their God. As Paul in 
reference to the scars and bruiaeB which 
his body had received in the service ot 
bis Lord, said, ' 1 bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,' so might 
the same language with propriety be 
used by every Jew in reference lo Ibis 

person the appointed sign of his rela- 
tion to God, he must be continually re- 



ipyGOOglC 



minded ' wlioee he w 



:3.) . 



im he 

in for the adripiioii o[ tills pninl'ul 
lilD was ila adapiedness to represent 
cetlain ppirilual tnilha in 1 1 ma (el y con- 
neetuf with the great scope of the cov- 
enant. Ths Scriptures very trequenl- 
ly hold forth some of the most inipor- 
tant mural doctrines under meiaphors 
drawn from the pruBlice of eircuracis- 
ton. Tims (he morliiication of ain ia 
epokcn of as the 'puitinguif the whole 
body of sin i" 'the crucifying of the 
flesh with the aHeclions and lusts;' 
'|hc pulling off the old man, and put' 

presaions oiacdy coinciding with the 
chief intentof this ordinance, showing 
that we bring a corrupt nature into the 
world wilh its which it must be the 
great labour of our lives to put away. 
But there are alao other expreasiona of 
Scripture which show that this rite im- 
parted (he higlieet degree of saiictiljca- 
tion and holiness. Mosee repeatedly 
epeaks of the 'circumcising of the 
heart to tove the Lord with all our 
heart ami all our soul,' Dent. 10. 16.— 
SO. 6. And the prophet Jeremiah's 
language is Bingiilatly emphatic, Jer. 
4. i, 'Circumciae yourselves to the 
Lord, ond take away the foreskins of 
your heart, lest my fury come forth 
like fire, and burn that none cbd quench 
it.' From nil Ihis it is clear that the 
ordinance was figuralive and deaigned 
to instruct (he La 



more properly falls within the range of 
a New Testament commentary, we 
shall not enlarge upon it here. (6.) In 
addition to the reasons ahove cited foi 
Iha adoption of Ibia tile, there ia an- 
other suggested by Saurin, which, 
though intrinsically more appropriate 
to Abrahnm himself than to his pos- 
terity, is yet well desi 



.Whoe 






□ the life of tl 



triarch will percave that God eapecial- 
ly designed him for an eminent pattern 
of Aith and obedience to all succeed- 
ing generationa. The prominent dia- 
pensntions of God's providence to- 
wards him seem to have been all order- 
ed with a parlicular view to the trial of 
ftilh, which continually beCBino 















him. (4.) From the reasomngH of 
Paul in ibe epistle to the Romana, ch. 
4. 9—13, we learn a still higher import 
of this institution, which without such 
a clew we should perhaps never have 
gathered from it. He instructs us to 
conader it as 'a aeal of the righteous- 
ness of bith,' inasmuch as it shadows 
oul a eircumcisioQ of the heart, which 
is an inward seal that the sinner is jus- 
tified by faith as Abraham vas. But 
as this ia a view of the subject which 



the ordeal. It was for this 
long a delay was ordained 
before the birth of the promised son; 
and after he was horn, thai lie was re- 
quired to oFler him up in sacrifice, to 
the eitinclion of his own hopes, and 
the apparnnt nullificatian of all the 
gracious promises made to him. Now 
may we not concave the command 
relative to circumciaon to have been a 
part of the same severe but salutary 
dtsdpline 7 Ood did not only defer for 
the space of twenty years the birth of 
that son who was so solemnly prom- 
ised and so impatiently desired, but 
even when that period was elapsed, in- 
stead of se^ng the promise accomplish- 
ed and ills railh crowned, God was 
pleased again to cross his ejpectalion 
by requiting of him the performance of 
an act, which, in nil human probabil- 
ity, must iolally defeat ihe promise. 
To the eye of sense it waa an opera- 
tion not only dangerous to adults, but 
when administered to one of bis ad- 
vanced years, even if he Burvived i^ 
all likelihood effectually 
preclude the possibility of his even be- 
" ■' - Indeed the injunc- 



'My c 



shall b 



iti you 



in of hia years could not 
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]1 And ye^hail 
Besh of your foreskin 
be ' a token of the t 
iwixt me and you. 

13 And he tba.1 h 



i3 oppo^ce to the promise of 
Dti, as the command to ' take 



old " shall be circumcised among 
yoQ, every mau-cbild in your 
generalions, he that is horn in 
the house, or hooght with money 
of any stranger, which is not of 
ihy seed. 



regard (heir 



as bsing B 



mljn, 



from Abrih-in 



» the 



promise of his being 
numerous posterity. 
Abraham iriomphed o' 
over all other ot 



d thai 



lotwitlistandiiij 



He 



very ii 



t, whether fl'om a frc 
icsl tncaiHicily in himself or 
nenl one in bis euperannue 
God would asEursdIf by one 
other make good his pronii 
was indeed a new and Ulna 
stance of the faith of the father of the 
faithfid; end we cannot well doubt that 
among the things of which dicuj 
ion was to be a memorial to his pi 
ily, this agnal example of betiuvii 
the promise in spile of his advt 
age and of such a disquslifymg o, 

joined upon the Jews to b« s perpetual 
memento of their atrauge and super- 
natural origin, an imptesaive token al 
ones of th« faith uf th(jr ancestor, 
' who against hope believed in hope,' 
and of the fidelity of their God, who 
from one man only, ' and him as good 
Bs dead,' was able to raise up a people 
as numerous as the stats of heaven, 
and as the sands upon the sea-shote. 
This idea throws iighl upon the words 
of llie prophet, Is. 51. 1, 2, ' Look unto 
thfi rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
the bote of the pit whence ye are dig- 
ged. Look unto jtbrabam your taiher, 
and unto Sarah that hare you; for I 
culled iiini alone (i. e. when childless), 
and blessed him and increased him t' 
anguage importing thai they were to 






lied or quarried 

which we are also to recognise in tha 
words of John the Baptist, Mat. 3. 9, 
'And think uot to say within yourself. 
We have Abraham to our fathers for 
I say unto you, that God is able of 

Abraham.' He has virtually done it 
once, and he can do it a«ain. 

II. Ye «Ao« oVcanicist to Jjcs/. of 
your foreskin. Heb. Drnb^S ^!a2 n!« 
tile Jtesk of your mpti^^uous foreekbt, 
by a usual hypallBge for foreskin flf 
yom-fiesh, where 'iieah' has tha appro- 
priated meaning elsewhere assngned 10 
ii, as Lev. IS. 2, 19. Ezek. 16. 26.-23. 
SO. The original for 'foreskin' is de- 
fined by leiicograpliers to aignify that 
which is sjiperfiuoua oi d d t 
not that any part of (he h n oh dy 
is really and originally supe fl 
useless; but in relation d 

nance it may be termed so, 
might hav 



Naaai 



e off hi 



perjla 



loperfluo 

Gr. airpoStioTia akrobit^tia, from anpoir 

:lremily and fluw to cocer. The same 

word is applied figutafively to other 

parts, as to the 2ips, Ex. &. 20, to (he 

, Jer. 6. 10, to the heart. Lev. 26. 41. 

6. 10, and in plain allusion to this 

phrase the apostle James exhorts, ch 

", to 'lay apart all filthiness and 

rjiuily of naughtini ' 



Col. 2. 13, I 
flesh 



Ii of our 
i as dead 
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13 He that is bom in th 
hoQ^e, aud he that is bought w 
thy money, must needs be < 



ion of the anpetfluous prepui 
understood as 8 sign of the motlilica- 
lion of sin and (he lenuwsl of oi 



B eight datts old- — every 



12. Ht 

son of eighi days.' This 
was lo be Bdministered on ihe eighth 
day even [hongh ihat should 
be the SohbaiJi ; il being oi 
Jewiah masims, [hal ' 
drives away Ihe Sabbath.' That (his 
maxim was ac led upon in oar Siiviout's 
time is clear from John, 7. 22, Z3, 
'Moses therefore gave unio yoa circum- 
cision, End ye on the Sabbath dny cir- 
cnmciseaman. If a man on (he Sab- 
bath day receive circumcision, that (ho 
Ikw of Moses should not be braken ; 
are ye angry a( me,' &c. The perfor- 
mance of the rite was probably delay- 
ed till Ihe dghlh day, because that all 
creatures newly born were counted as 
in their blood and unclean {of seven 
days, and might nut be sooner ollered 
to God, Lev. 12. 2. 3. Neither calf, 
iamb, nor kid could he pre3en(ed as an 
oblation before it was eight daya old, 
Lev. 22. 27. The rite was administer- 
ed to malea only, as ihey alone were 
capable of it; but as the man is the 
head of ihe woman, she was vu'tually 
included in (he covenant. From the 
constinclive unity of man and wife,~it 
waa proper that in a federal transsclian 
of this nature her agency should be 

which, under the gu"pel disppn&ation, 
drciimeision has given place. Col 2 
11, 12, males and females stand upon 
a par in this respect — —IT Be that is 
torn in Siehmsc, or bought with raon- 
ej,. Heb. C|Da flSftt Ihe purchase of 






generi 



as bread is a general term for food. 
From the position of the Heb. Bcctnts 
and the rendering of moat of the an- 
dent versions, it isat least questionable 
whether our preaenl translation of this 






ephra: 



1 Heb. i 



lity, exegelical of 
clause and characterizing' 
aiill farther the class epohen of in con- 
tradistinction to the 'bom in Ihe house.' 
Guided by them we should literally 
ranslate the verse— 'A son of eight 
ays shall be circumcised unto you ; 
every male in your generutiona, the 
(he house and the purchase of 
ailter, from (L e. even or including,) 
of the stranger, which is not 
of llie seed.' This we incline (o con- 
eider the (me cons(mc(ion, and if so 
(his paasage, however it may be with 
others, offords no coimlenance to (he 
id aof Abraham's havingbonght slaves 
of h rs wh I med an ownership in 
1 I I kely (ha( the per- 

3n q sold themselves, 

, h d b ediy trite thai in 

h case I h Idren were consid- 

ed s brl gi heir master. Tlie 

w f a m er his household 

d I I ea ly period was no 

. Qubt very absohite, and he might 
probably hove compelled the obseiv- 
e of this injunction; but still il ia 
re likely (hat ihe command did not 
contemplate a 



loms of the Ras 
every thing belonging io a 
should be affected just as he 
Thus ihe king of Nineveh, Jon 
ordered not only his people, bii 
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H And theuncircumciseitman- I "shall be cut off from his people; 
■hild, whose flesh of his foreskin ; be halh broken my covenant, 
s not eircumcised, ihat aout I 



llie callb 10 put on mourning, when 
Svn:ih preached to the eily. For ibis 
[i;asaii there can be no question that the 
bnplism of infants wouhl appear to 
hpive great prapriety to (he primitive 
Chn9linns, ibough Bueh infanta could 
haie no knowledge of the religion lo 
which it waa the introduclion and, as 
it viax, the sign. — The comniund lier; 
given wSBansmarhed with divine benig- 
nity, ftir it not only allowed thiit ihe 
luva extended lo Abraham embtocfd 
hia whole house, but it also in elTect de- 
clared that the way was opened for iho 
reception, within the pale of the cove- 
nant, of those who were not of Abta- 
liam's seed according io the flesh. 
Whatever were llie privileges of that 
gradous compaol, Cod her^n showed 
himself willing that others should be 
partahera of [hem, provided Ihet/ were 
willing to comply with hia preacribed 
condiiiona; and accordingly we find 
that express laws were afterwards giv- 
en for Ihe admisaion of proselytes into 
[he communion of the Jewish church. 
U. Thai soul shaU be cat offfrmn 
kiepeopU. That person. CfiaL "That 
man.' Aa infants or [idle children 
could noi propet'y bi held amenable 
for the neglect of their parents, whose 
duly it was lo see that their ofTspring 
were ecasonably circumcised, this of 
course must ba understood of those 
who, having arrived at years of diacre- 
tiot), and become capable of knowing 
and obeying the will of Ood in ihia par- 
ticular, yet from unbelief contempi of 
the ordinance, or fear of pain, failed lo 
compensate by their own act for the 
delinquency of their parenia. It is not 
easy, however, to Bay what is the pre- 
ciae meaning of Ihe phrase 'shall be 
cut off from his people.' The Or. ren- 
ders it ' Shall be utterly destroyed from 



his stock or kindred.' Chal 'Shall 
petish from his people.' Though the 
idea of e:<communication, of being no 
ionger considered as one of the peculiar 
people, would naturally siiggeel ilaelE 
as couched under the phrase, yet the 
original term is very strong, and legit- 
iniately impliea capital punishment, or 
the Bxci^n of the offender by death 
from that community to which he be- 
lijriged, and of which ha has proved 
himself an unworthy member. This 
was to be done by the sentence of the 

otherwise i( is implied, say the Jewish 
writers, that be should fall by the hand 
of God liimself cutting him off by pre- 
mature dealh. This ia conhrmed by 
Lev. 17. 10, 'I will even set my face 
against that soul that eateth blood, aaij 
will cut him otf from among hia people.' 
Comp. Ex. 31. 14. Lev. SO. 3-5. By 
several of the Rabbinical writers, how- 
ever, it waa underelood to agnify soma- 
ihing tnore than mere temporal death. 
Thus Maimonides, epeakingof eternal 
death, says, 'And this is that cutling 
of written of in the law, as it ia aaid. 
Num. IB. 31, 'That aou! Bhall be cut 
off;' which we hare heard expounded 
thua i cat of in Ode leerld and cut off 
in, Ihe vyorld to come,' However tl be 
underatood, Ihe threHlening is a Severn 
one, and ahowa conclusively with what 
mce God would have his own or- 
dinances regarded, eapecially those that 
so direcily upon our Bpiiitual in- 
ns. Having ordained that thssign 
the promise should go together, it 
at any one's peril Ihat he presnm- 
) aundar them. Yet aa Ood di 



[saorweakneSBuf an infant might 
nt a delay of the ceremony; and 
dianced to die before the eighib 
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15 IT Ar i God said unio Abra- 
ham, As lU Sarai iliy wife, ihou 
shall ncii call lier name Sarai, but 
SaiAh ekuUhei uatae be. 

16 Anii I will bless her, " 

P\e thee a son also of her : ' 
will bless her, and she shall 



day, it was nol EO bu supposed that this 
ciccuiiiEtance prpjiitljCMJ Us prospecla 
of fuhire liappiness. The samB re- 
marks are in their Hpiril applicable ta 
the ordinance of Bnpiisjii, Xi is high 
preautnprion lo negloci or oauaelosBly 
to defer it. Some indeed ara Huperaii- 
ILOusly anxious abau I Ihe eorlf adniin- 
islradon of this ordinance to thijr chil- 
dren, as if their salvation entirely de- 
pended upon it. Thai it should not be 
needleealy delayed we grant; but the 
command to eireuniciSB the children on 
the ^hih dny But&ciently shows that 
the chddren who died under that age, 
did not ptriali for the mere wtinl of that 
nidlnancoi and Christian parents may 
be equally assured that if thsir infants 
die before they have been initialed in the 
Christian covenant by bapliam, tbe 
want of that ordinance will nol at all 
affect their eternal welfare. It is the 
avowed contempt of the ordinance, and 
not the providential exclusion from it, 
thai makes us objects of God's dia- 



plea 






—The d 



■ S-™ 






all ( 



asLgned for this 
severe edict is,- ' He hath broken my 
covenant;' i. e. hath made fmstrale, 
broken down, demolished, in apposition 
10 tbe phrase to establish, lo make f rm, 
a covenant. Gr. > Hath disBipatod my 
covenant.' Chal. 'Halh made void my 

15. Sarah shall hta- name he. Heb. 



ilSlS. [B. C. 1898. 

a mother 'of iiairo i- ; kings of 
people shall be of her. 

17 Then Abraham iell upon 
his face, *and laughed, and said 
in his heart, Blia\lacliild he burn 
unio him that is an hundred jrtars 
old? and shall Sarah, that is nine- 
ty years old, bear? 



sing the diflerence solelj by doubling 
the letter f r ' Sarai properly signi- 
fies 'my prmcess,' as if sustaimng ihat 
relation lo a single individual or lo a 
funiily. The restriction implied in the 
poaaeaaive 'my' is now to be done 
away; her limited pre-ennmnce it to 
be unapeakably enlarged , and as the 
letter n A was inaerted m Abraham's 
name, to signify the mu In plica lion ot 
his seed, so ihe final yod (-v t) m her 
name being cancelled llie same leller 
n h, and probably with the same im- 
port, is subsliiuted m its stead Thus 
instead of ' my prinress,' she is hence 
forth to bear en appellation importing 
'princess of a multitude,' and corres- 
ponding with Ihe magnificent proniiso 



o her, V. 16. 






ham. This i 



I the 



L would of 



both she and her husband had fallen, 
imagining that the prospect of her hav- 
ing a child was hopeless, and therefore 
if the promise were fulfilled at all it 
most be in Ishmael. Rut now a1 



n that head if 



duded. God 



will ^ve to Abraham a son of her, ai 
kinga of people shall be of her. Thf 
former faull in resorting to a carnal e 
pedient is not to be allowed lo stand 
tlie way of the execution of God's pu 
poses of mercy. The divine goorine 
shines forth eonapicoously in ihis lb 
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18 And Abmham said ui 
God, O that Ishmael might li 
before thee '. 

19 And God said, ' Sarah thy 
wife shall bearlheea. son indeed 



nolwLths landing men in their perverse- 
nesa do so much to obstruct its course, 
it is still made 1o triumph over ibeir 
unwOTliimess, and spend itself upon 
ihem, even in epiie, as it were,of them- 
selves. 

n. Abraham fell upmi his face, UTul 
laughsd. Not out of incredulity or rid- 
icule, for he was atmng in faith, but oat 
of the admiration and joy with vfhich 
he was transporled. Laughter may 
arise from very different states of mind. 
It is easy to perceive that in Abraham's 
oaea it was prompted by a very difier- 
ent feeling from that wbich moved the 
risibilities of Sarah 
menuoned Gen. la 12, 13. Chal. <He 
rejoiced.' Targ. Jurus. 'He marvelled.' 
His emo(iona,eQ tirely free from the levity 
of spirit which usually wec< 
laughter, vera doubtless a 
wonder anddalight He wt 



y of surprise that vented 
itself in this unusual, though notunnat- 

tions expressing themselves in a. simi- 
lar way in the language of the Psalm- 
ist, Ps. 126, 1, 2, ■ When the Lord turn- 
ed again the captivity of Zlon, we were 
like them that dream. Then was our 
mouth filled with taugMer, and our 
tongue with siagJug.' So also Job, 8. 
21, < Till he fill thy mouth with laugh- 
ing, and thy lips with rejoidng.' In 
aUiision to this cirenmstance the cliiid, 
when born, was named Isaac, laugh- 
ter, v, 19. See Note on Gen. 31. S. 
IS. O that Ishmael Toight live before 



No! n 






rely lahm 



osterity. The pui 
rt of ihe petition is to be judged c 
from the answer which wea given loi 



and thou shalt call his name 
Isaac: and 1 will establi~ih my 
eovpiiant with him for an ever- 
lasting ooyeoanl, and with his 
seed after him. 



Prom this it would appear that a doubt 
iccurred to Abraham which struck a 
lump upon his pleasure. The promise 
>fanother 



lofal 






one already give 

quired to die to maKe room lor ma 

other, at any rate the promise concern- 

traicd, end the prospect of his blessings 
vastly diminished. He prays thereibrc 



) life I 

may live and prosper ; that he may 
yet enjoy the distinguished temporal 
blessings formerly promised him. Chal. 
' I would that Ishmael might abide be- 
fore theei' i. e. oontiuua to enjoy thy 
blBBsmg. That the Heh. word (nTl) 
for 'live,' has often the import ot pros- 
pering will be evident to any one who 
the eerjpiural usage of the 
particularly as exhibited in 
8. I. 1 Sam. 56. 6. 

thy «,ife shall bear. 
mil iJ bearing I spoken of as an 
talting place, from its abso- 
lute certainly, though a year w 

before its actual o( 
f 7%ou ehalt call his name Isaac. 
pnS"' yi-tihek, he ^lall laugh. Gr. 

(, whence the English Isaac. 1 

/ MJM eslabHA my covenant teilh him, 
&C. That is, my spirimal covenant, 
containing the promise of 
the Meaaati, and all its related pHvi- 
id biasings. Yet from the &ct 
hmael was commanded to he 
^ised and that ihGiito was per- 
petuated in his family, the inferenca 
would seem fairly drawn, that the cav- 
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2n And as for Ishmael, I have 
heard tliee : behold, I have hli 
ed him, and will make him fr 
ful, and iiwiil mulliply him 
ceedingly: = tweive princes shall 
he begel, ^ and I will make him. 



21 But my covenant will I 
lablish with Isaac, ' whom Sarah 
shall bear unto thee at thi: 



eriy pcrlaiii lo him. So far as il had 
a teiupurat bearing, lehmael seems lo 
have been made as much a pnrliiher in 
it as Isaac, and Esau as Jacob. Nor 
era we nuthurized to conclude, from llie 

more spiritual fealures, bang reelrielcd 
to the line of Isaac, that therefore the 
line of Isbmae! was any disadsantaged 
BB to the prospect of eternal life. The 
covenant of peculiarity was indeed 
more especially eslablished with the 
former, but as many who were inclu- 
ded in il might fsil of salvation, so 
many who were excluded front it might 
ati)l become heirs of sslvation. The 
door of mercy was always open to 
every one who believed i and in every 
nation and in every sge, he that feared 
God and wroueht rishleouanesa was 
accepted of him. 

20. I have blessed him and vill make 
Idm fruitful. That is, have blessed 
him by making him fruitful; which 
though spoken in the past, ia (o be un- 
derstood in the future; and that for the 
same reason that the future is so often 
used for (he past. vix. to Indicate the 
absolute certBJnly of the event ibretold. 

It I'mdve princes ^tall ke beget. 

as Jacob, iba son of Isaac, was the fa 
ther of twelve patriarchs or phularchs, 

made the subjcet of a parallel predic- 
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And he left off talking with 
and God went up from 

Tf And Abraham took Ish- 
■ 'i son, and all that were 
his house, and alt that 
bought with his money, ev- 
lale among ihe men of Ahra- 
s bouse ; and circumcised the 
of their foreskin, in the self- 
day, as Giod had said unto 



iel h: 



lion, and fur its remarkable fultilmcnt, 
consult the history, Gen. 35, 13—16. 

21. M this set time next year. At 
this very time in the tbtlowiiig year. 
Comp. Gen. 21. 2. 

32. And God teent up from Abra- 
ham. Arab. ' The angel of God went 
ip.' Cbal, 'The glory of the Lord 
vent up.' Thai is, the liaible majesty 
of Jehovah, the Shehinab, the symbol 
of the divine presence. 3ee Gen, 35. 
Eaek. 1. 3^.-8. 4. The whole 
five suggests the idea of a person' 
erview, and all doubt as to the 
ideniily of the personage described is 
precluded by the express declaration, 
■ 'lam the Almighty God.' 

And Abraham took Ishmael — 
and circamcisid, &c. That is, ordered 
:o be done; saw that it was dons, 
no express directions were given as 
the operator, such agents might bo 
iployed as the bend of Ihe household 
IV fii. In Ex. 4. 25, we see a moth- 
performing it, but in modern limes it 
istially performed by some ejperien- 
I person! and ills not only conad- 
d B great honour lo be a circumeiser 
(mofteJ), but the occaaon is made one 
of great rejoicing and festivity. — The 
induct of Abraham on this occasion 
furnishes a bright example to all sue. 
ig ages of the manner in which 
divine ordinances should be complied 
th. We may remark ccnceriiinj! il, 
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CHAPTER XVIil. 



24 And Abraham vas ninety 
years old aiid niDe, when lie was 
circumcised in llie flesii of his 
foreskin. 

25 And Ishmael his son was 
thiiieen years old, when he was 
circumcised in the fieah of his 
foreskin. 

26 In the self-same day was 
Abraham circumcised, and Ish- 
mael his son ; 

<1.) That il waa prompt. Tliough God 
had said nolhing lo him respeciing ihe 
lime o( his perfaiming ihe ceremo 
yst we learn thai in the self samei 
;hat Ood had spoken to him, the <x 
mand was put in execution. This i 
making haste, and delaying not 
Keep his commandmenls.' Sucli 
evermore llie impulse of a only devo- 
ted and affectionate hearL To linger 
In Ibe practical observance of the di- 
vine precepts, (o put off till to-morrow 
what can as well be done lo-day, is Ibe 
eiidence of a cold, languid, listless 
state o^heart, and little short of Iri- 
fling with supreme authority. Such 

the exampis of Abraham. (2.) It was 
implicil. We do not find him inqui- 
ring into the reasons of the divine In- 
junction, nor asking why such a pain- 
ful rite bad been deferred for so long a 



27 And ' al! the men of bis 
house, bom in the house, and 
bought with money of the slraa- 
;er, were circumcised with him. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 
A ND the LoBD appeared unto 
'^ him ill the * plains of Mani- 
e ; and he sat in the tent-door 
n the heat of the day 



name of Itberalily is anti christian 
(4.) It was yielded in eld age wUen 
the infirmit; ot nature is prone to plead 
off from engaging in any thing new, 
or diflerent from that to which it has 
been accustomed. Yet it seems to ba 
for the purpoiie uf putting honor apon 
Abraham a obedience, that it is so ex 
pressly said. Ninety and nine years 
Abrahan 






)1 the t 



nplaH 



grave. It v 
thus God w 



1 he had 



d havei 



B fool 



r him that 
1 be, God's 



a law and 
htm, and he yielded an unquestioning 
obedience. (3.) It was puncUUous. 
We have only to read the verse to aea 
how exact was the correspondence be- 
tween the command of Ood and ihs 
obedience of hia aervant. A rigid re- 
gard to the revealed will of Heaven, 



20 of Ir 



: religion, 



of old age to be t nacious of nhal we 
have believed and pract aed frtm our 

against every thing that may prove it 
to have been erroneous or detective 
and lo (ind eXLUses from being ei 
empled from hard and dangerous du 
ties. But Abraham to the lust was 
ready lo receive ferlber inelruction, 
and to do as he nas commanded leav 
ing conseqoeneea with God This 
shows thnt ihe admoniuon to 'wnlk 
before him and be perfect, had not 
been given in vain 

21. Andlskmaelhissonviasehirlem 
years old when hs woo circumcised. 

and oiher descendants oflshmael, and 
Indeed all the tbllowers of Mohammed, 
defer circumciaon fill the age of thir- 
teen, and when it occiira it is made a 
festival occasion of great rejoicing. 

CHAPTH^ XVIJI. 
nd the Lord appeared utilo him. 
Heb. ■'ii* S-,-11 v>aB seen of him. 
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2 ^ And he lified up his eye 
nnd looked, and io, lliree mej 
slood by him: 'and when hi 



the incident wbicli is mare fully de- 
lailed in its patliculars in the enguing 
verseB, As we gather from the seqnel, 
the object of lliia renewed manileela- 
tion of the divine preaencs was again 
to repeat tbe pramise of a son, and to 
nake known to Abraham the purposed 



of S 






safed a abort time alter (he 
events recorded in the preceding cbap- 

ler. VIntheplahisiifMamrt. Or, 

Heb. K-tta ■';b»n »« Hi^ oaks, or tlie 
oftk-grove of Mantrt. See Note on 

Gen 13. la If He sat in Uie tenl- 

dooT in Uie heal of tlie day. The in- 
(ease beat of those eastern dimes still 
compels tbe labourer and the traveller 
to seek sbclCer and rest daring (he mid- 
dle of the day. 'Often haa my mind 
reverted to the scene of (he good old 
patriarch ait ling in tbe door of his tent 
in the heat of the day. When the sun 
is at the meridian, the wind ofien be- 
comes aofter, and the heal more op- 
pressive; and then may be seen the 
people sealed in the d//ors of their huts, 
to inhale the breezes, and to let them 



blov 



n their 






Roberta. The 

presents a beautiful picture of 
ohal manners, and one strikingly ac- 
cordant with the customs of other na- 
tions of remote antiquity, aa transmit- 
ted to us by their historians and poets, 
particularly Homer, who thus desciibes 
(he hospitable Ajytua; — 

Obliged the wejUlhy and relieved the poor. 
Jliad, B. 6. 



saw them, he ran to meet fhem 
from the tent-door, and lowed 
himself lon^ard the ground. 



Ills catde were probably at paatute 
mauy milea distant. Among the Be- 
douin tribes it is tbe duty of the chief 
or ehrakh to entertain strangers, and 
as tbe custom requires tbcm to stop at 
the first. tent ihey reach, the sliejkh's 
tent ia usually pitched so as to be the 
first in that direction from which stran- 
gers moat commonly arrive. This cus- 
tom would account for Abraham's 
being (he first to percdve the strangers 
as he sat in the shade of his ten t-door 
to enjoy any air (hat might be stirring, 
while the heat of (he day rendered the 
interior of the lent too close and sullry 
to be conveniently occupied. In the 
heat of the day the external shade of 
the lent is much more cool andpleaaant 
than the interior.' Pict. Bible. 

2. And he lifted up his eyes arid look- 
ed. 'To /|/i!uptheeyea does not mean 
to look xipaardt but lo look directly o/ 
an object, and that earneally. A man 
coming from the jungle might say, 'As 
lornlng, I lifted up my 
eyea, and behold, 1 saw three elephants.' 
'Have you seen any thing to-day in 
your travels^— 'I have not lifted up 
my eyes.' ' I do not eee the thing you 
eenl me for, sir.'—'Just l^t up your 
eyes, and you will soon find it" Rob- 
erts. If And lo, three men eleod by 

him. Such they were in outward ap- 
pearance, but the Apostle Heb. 13. I, 
calls them 'angels,' whom Abraham 
entertained unawares, i, e. not knowing 
them to be such. To him tbey appear- 
strangers on a journey. 






d then 



But it 



The a 


tinolBlors on tliia chapter seem 


is generally conceded that tvto of these 


obav 


had in view the single tent of 


were created angels. As to the third, 


Abraha 


m. vi^ith Socks and herda fe«l- 


it can scarcely be doubled that be was 


ngaro 


nd. !!»1 lliere must have b.-en 






en(s fiir hia nuniFrous depend- 


die name of ' Angel,' or ' Angel of Je- 


»iH a 


d aervanta; vvhdc the bulk of 


hovoti,' 80 frequently apppart'd lo tho 
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3 Auil said, My lord, if d 
I have found favour in thy sig 
pass not away, I ptay Ihee, from i 
thy servant : 



4 Let ^ a little water, I pray 
ou, ho fetched, and wash your 
iet, and rest yourselviis under 



patriarchs in liiiman form. Certain it is 
thai this pereoiisge appears in tho sub- 
sequent pan of [lie narrative, v. 13—22, ' 






d if an ii 



lained. The inlerence thetefoie is fiiit 
that the Sou of God, aniicipaliug Ihua 
his future manifestation in ihe flash, 
conBiituIed one of the company. The 
peisnns that now appeared at the lenl- 
door of Abraham were certainly un- 
known lo him. He was ignorant a] 
their quaUt;, Iheir country, and dieir 
destinatiou ; yet hie behaviour to them 
was as respeelful as if they had beet) 
attended by a pompous retinue, or had 
sent B mesaenger to him beforehand 
announeing (hdr names, and dlor 
tention of paying liim a visit. With 
how nmch propriety the Apostle incul- 
cates the duly of hospitality from this 
incident will be obvious al once, and 
we may remark in addiiioti, that those 
//ho bold themselves in readiness lo 
jliow kindness lo Che stranger and the 
tiaueller, may chance sometimes to be 
favoured with the presence of guests 
who will have it in iheir power and in 
their hearta to bless iliem as long as 
they live. U He ran to meet Otem. 



imnner iti which it was expressed. 
Pile instant he sees them, he risas up, 
la by a kind of instinctive courtesy, to 
lid them welcome to his lent, and thai 






Thif 



d other passages in the Bible may be 
istrated by the gradations of Persian 
quette. When a Persian is visited by 
very superior person be crosses the 
sn court of his house, and receives 
n at the streel-door; if decidedly su- 



fctior, he only makes the n 

rising. IT Booed hiTiistlf loward the 

grtrund. Heb. hnffl'^l- The original 
word is elsewhere rendered 'worship- 
ped,' as is also the corresponding Or. 
term tjiooikjum jn-oskuncD both in the 
Old and New Teetamenl. Its primary 
nieaning is to d/> homage, or fay obtt- 
sanceto on«, but whether this homage 
be civU or religioas cannot be deter- 
mined from the word iiself; this must 
be ascertaitied from llie context. Thus 
whore one Evangelist, Mat. 8. 2, says, 
' Behold there came a leper and in>r- 

shitrped him,' another, Mark I. 4^ 
speaking of the same inoideni, says, 
' And there came a leper to him, be- 
seeching him, and kneeling doren lo 
liffl.' This determines the sense of 

worship' in the farmer passage to be 
nerely assUrining a rePerential posture^ 
So also, Luke 14. 10, 'Then shalt thou 
lave icorsliip in the presence of them 

hat sit at meat with theej' L e. have 

everence. In the present case, Abra- 
lam's bowing was doubtless intended 

ather as a token of dvit respect than 
IS Hti acl of religious adoration i for he 
loems not at ilret lo have been aware 
of the true character of hie guests, pat^ 
ticularly the principal of them. 

3. And said, My lord. Addressing 
himself to thai one of the Ihree who 
had the most dignified and commanding 
ir who perhaps advanced some- 

in from of the rest. T If now 

Be found favour in thy sight. 
That is, if you are disposed lo do me a 
favour, pass not away, &c. 
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5 And ' I will fetch a niorpei 
of bread, and *■ com for I yi your 
Iiearls; after thai ye shall pass 



uy 



q. Lei a HlUcaater btfct'Jltd, and 
■osh ymr feel. That is, have them 
laah. d ; for ihia wds perfurmed by 
BTvanlii, and not by the gueeta Ihem- 
u'Wea. 'Water for the feet is a nMes- 
arv and mosi graii^ful parr of hospilal- 
!he East. Where the people 
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refore are ye come to 
. And lliey said, So 



ii the 



foul e 



oles, the feet so 
parched i and t< 






the feet 

gratifying of refreshineols after thai of 
quanchi lis thirst. Theofficeis usually 
performed by aervants. Mr. Koherta 
mentions, thnt in passing through Hin- 
doo villages it is common to see this 
office performed for the weary traveller. 
In the sandy deserts of Arabia and 
the bordering countries no covering for 

this refreshment al the end of a day's 
journey. The fine impalpahle sand oi 
dusi penetrates nil things, and, wi* 
the perspiration, produces an llclilr>g 
and feverish irritation, which, nes 
Ihe quenching of his thirst, il is 
firsl wish of a traveller lo allay i 
to uncover his feet, and lo gel watf 
wash itiem, is a prime object of al 
tion. If sandals only are used, oi 
feet are entirely without defence, ii 



still n 



Pict. Bib. 



them after a journey. 

IT Jlest youraelvea. Heb. 

lean ye dovm. Gt. jcura./'ufnre Tefreah 

f/oarselvee. IT Under 

lecl. sing, for ' trees,' as 

6, I ib!U /efcft a moTsd of bread. 



Lie Ihe ni 



Hebrew 



,s the ; ' 



kind of food. Nothing is 
ahle than the refiiieme 
dress. He diminishes as 






eril of every office lie pro- 
jetform for ihem. If thejr 
lo be refreshed with water, he calls 
a Utile water;' and if with food he 
Is it 'nmorccl of bread.' Iti oidei 
spare them the formality of apol- 
ee and relieve Ihem from the anxie- 
ty they might feel under the apprchen- 
I of the irouble he might be ai on 

determined lo provide for ihem. 
■IF Cam/ori ye your hearts. Heb. 
BSab IIJD enetain, Jipliold, atrejiglhr 
En.y^UT htatle. Gr. ^ytaOe eat. Thus 
Judg. 9. B, 'CoBiftri (Heb. nJO stay) 
' ' 1 morsel of bread.' 
led (he att^ff of life, 
and the Lord threatens hy the prophet, 
] ' take away from Jerasnlem 
Judah, the slay and the s'o^ 
ihe whole stay of bread and the whole 

staff of water.' If For therefore are 

ye come to your servant. Heb. ' For 
iherefore have ye passed by (liss) to 
your setvani,' i. e- for (his has it been 
BO ordered in Providenee ihal yoot steps 
have been conducted hither. Not that 
he would inlimate that their sole design 
in pasang that way was to avail them- 
selves of his generoas hospitality, hue 
Ihat God had so ordered things, thalAa 
was bound to regard them and treat 
them as if sent with Ihat spedal pur- 
pose. The sentiment so casually inti- 
mated in the text discloses a very in- 
teresting trait in Abraham's character 
as a pious man. It shows bow habit- 
ually he recognised a superin lending 
and directing Providence. Even an 
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6 And Abraham hastened i 
the leDt unio Sarah, and said, 
Make ready quickly Ihree m 



obeying tba impulses of a benevolent ^ 
heart heiag.t the same limediscliarging i 
a duty expressly enjomed upon him 
U)e circumalances of iha ease. 
exBinple leaches us lo cunsider ei 
aaexpecled opponutiity for beTriending i 
our fellow-orealures as divinely afford- 
ed, 1 Sa do OS ' 

' How exceedingly si 



■ afforded in tbe us, 
Biblt. Aa we shall 



NOM 









a genemua heart and sound 
dictate.' A. Clarke. 

G. Abroham kasteneil into the tent 
onto Sarah. That is, into Ssrab's 
tent, into the woman's apartment, 
which wae separated from bia.-— IT 
Make ready qatekly three measures ^ 
meol Heb. D'«0 TsiD "'"ino hasten 
three leahs of meat. A ' sesb' contain- 
ed about two gallons and a half. V 

Knead U, and make cakes ^ijmn the 
hearth. 'It seems very strange to ue 
that in such an eetabtishmetit as that 
of tbe patriarch there was not ready 
baked bread for the strangers. But 
the fact is, that in (he East tu this day, 
BO much bread and no more than will 
Butlice foi tbe household is baked daily, 
as the common bread will not keep 
good longer than a day in a warm cli- 
mate. Ttaey slao prefer bread when it 
is new. In tbe East, it is only in lartge 
towns that there are bakers by trade. 
In villages and camps every family 
bakes its own bread; and while jour- 
neying in ihe Easi we alwayi 



larih 1 



cept II 






1 of 



the ^mi 

ways went to work immediatety after 
our arrival, kneading the dough and 
baking 'cakes,' generally on spacious 
round or oblong plates, of (bin and soR 
bread, which were ready in an aston- 
ishingly short time. We Imve often 
Watched tbe various processes wiih 



ground is suffi- 
ciently heated the fire is removed and 
ihti dough placed, and being cover- 
ed with the hot ashes and embers is 
soon baked, although not so rapidly as 
by some other processes, ihe cakes be- 
ing thicker and not so wide aa those in 
most common use. Anodier process 
resembles this, eicepi that, instead of 
tbe bare hearth, a. chcleofamall stones 
is arranged, and these bdng heated, Ihe 
paste is spread over them, and then 
overlaid with hot cinders. This is thin- 
ner than tbe former, and ia onSy used 
by the Arabs for their morning meal. 
Sarah's process was probably ibe first 

Sarah, the wife of apowetfal chief, oc- 
cupied in this menial service. Guteven 
now (his duty devolves on (he women 
of every household; and among those 
bo dwell in tents, the wife of tbe 
ondest chief is not above supeiinlend- 
ing the preparation of the bread, or 
L kneading and baking i( with her 
hands. Tajnar, the daughter of a 
;, seems (o havo acquired distinction 
good baker of bread (see 2 Sam. 
>— 10) ; and there are few of lbs 
■y duties which fall upon the wo- 
of the East which they are more 
.oue to do \ie\\, and get credit fOr, 
1 this. Ii ia among the very first 
of an Eastern female's luxumplish- 
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7 And Abraham nil unto the yov 
herd, and fetched a eiit tpnder dre 
and giM)d, and ^^ve it ur I 



tnd lie hasted t 



menls. The other (iuiies of (he kilclien 
iitll often devolve upon the wives, even 
la lamilies uf disiiiicliun. When Dr. 
Ricbaidson was at Jsnisaleiii he wns, 
■a a physician, consulted about the 
complainla of the ladies of a Turk of 
high con^eniliiin,C{ilied Omar ILflendi. 
' I was surprised,' says the doctor, ' lu 
hear many of ihent aacribe their cam- 
plaiats lo IstiKU^ which, I wse inform- 
ed, aross from their empluymeni in (lie 
kitchen.' ' Pict. fiiWe. 

7. A ealf latdei- and good, ' Here 
again the Kuropeiin render is struck nu 
less at the want of preparation than by 
the apparent rapidity with which the 
maierialsofa good feast were supplied. 
The dough was lu he kneaded and the 
bread baked ; and the meat had not 

otily to be dressed but killed. The fact 

ie, the Orientals cpnaunie a very ainall 
quantity of animal food ; and the nom- 
■dea, with then' ample flocks and herds, 
less than other Orientals. In our own 
jonrneyd meat was never to be found 
ready killed, except in large towns, and 
then only in the mornings. - There was 
Drohahly not a morsel of meat in Abra- 
nam'B camp, in any shape whatever. 
The usages of the Aeneza Araba, as 
Stated by Burekhardc, in his ' Notes ou 
the Bedouins,' strikingly illustrals this 
epared by Abraham 



with Bi 



euniniportant difTerences, the 

t applies generally to other 

tnbes. Their usual fare (called 

i) consists of Hour made into a 

i and Dolled with sour camel's 

This is th^r daily and universal 

I and the richest sheikh would 

: it disgraceful to order his wife to 

wn palate. The Arabs never In - 
:\a animal food and other lu:nmes 



but on (he occaaon of some great fes 
lival, or on the ariival of a stranger. 
If the guest Is a common person, bread 
19 baked and served up wilh the ayeshi 
if (he guest is a person of some small 
consequence, cofiee is prepared for him, 
aud also a dish called b^aila {rice or 
flour boiled with sweet camel's milk), 
or that called ftStat {baked paite, 
kneaded up thoroughly with butler); 
but for a man of some rank, a kid or 
lamb is killed. When this happens, the 
lamb is boiled with ioitrgimt (wheat 
dried in the swn after having been boil- 
ed) and camel's milk ; and served np 
in a large wooden dish, around the sdga 
of which the meat is placed. A wood- 
en bowl, containing tlie melted fat of 
(he anima), Is put and pressed down In 
theinidst of the boiled wheal; and ev- 
ery morsel is dipped into this melted 
fat before it is swallowed. A bowl of 
camel's milk is hreqiten tly handed round 
after a meal. Now in this account of 
the Arab mode of entertaining a stran- 
ger we have all the drcumslances ol 
Abraham's entertain men I, If we change 
his 'calf for a sheep, lamb, or kid. 
Here are the bread newly baked, the 
buUcr and tbemilk. If we sliouldsup- 
poso tJiat the process of boiling ihe 

for the present occasion, we may con- 
clude thai the choice parts were cut up 
into small bite, and, being run upon 
small splta or skewers, broiled over the 
fire ! this brang a mode very common 
in the East of preparing a hasty meal 
of animal Ibod. We havenoi supposed 
that the animal was dressed and serv- 
ed up entire, as that would have requir- 
of prepar- 



irely paa 



rabs, 
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Berve up a tanib or kid. [lint has been 
bak«d wbale in a hole in the ground, 
which after being heated and bavin] 
received the carcase, is covered ove 
with Btones. It is less usual now h 
ihe East to kill a calf than it seems ri 
have been in the times of the Bible 
The Arabs, Turks, and others lliink i 

mat wbicli becomes so large and valii 
ble when full grown. This considers 
lioa aeenia to magnify Abraham's liber- 
ality in being so ready to kill a calf 

strangers,' Pkt. Bible. II ffac 

unlo a yaang man. That is, lo a t 
vnnl. See Noteon Gen. 14. 24.— T 
Hasted to dress it. That is. 






IS of 



cookery, il ma^ seem strange 
readers Ibat a calf Just killed should 
be immediately roasted. But the Ori- 
entals are still fond of eating meat just 



I Hliil iH 



leEaat t 



ir Ihe animal 
has been killed, and very often before 
the warmih of life has departed from 
il ! and in a joarney we have ourselves 
often eaten bailed niutton in less thnn 
two hours after the sheep had been: 
killed ; and broiled mutton in a much 
Sorter lime, '['hs custom doubtless 
originated in the heat of the climate, 
which precluded meat from being kept 
long; and, as a r.uslom, came to be 
applied in seasons and regions where 
the originating cause did nni immedi- 
ately operate. Mr. Roberts, in a Fc- 

ihal in India ihe nanvesaffecl lobedia- 
gUElecl with the English for kespiug 



dressed, anil set it before them] 
and he stood by tJieni under ibe 
tree, and they did eat. 



fowls sijt or eight hours before they are 
cooked, and say we are fond of eating 
chettareycAe, i. e. dead flesh. He adds, 
'There are some EngLshmen who be- 
come so accustomed to these things, 
that they have the chicken grilled, and 
un their table, which a quarter of an 
hour before was playing in the yard.' ' 
Pict. Bible. 

8. He took baiier. 'The conunual 
mention of butter as an independent 
dish, and as a pioverbiut sign of plenty, 
is calculated to astonish an European 
reader. The word, as used in the Bible, 

states of consislence. Anno ta tors have 
discussed whether, in the present in- 
stance, the meat was dished up with 
butter, or that the latter formed an in- 
dependent diah. It might well be both 
or either, if we judge from present Arab 
iisages, which furnish ample illustia- 
tions of the exlrnordinary use of butter 
among (he Hebrews. The butter is 
usually made with the milk of sheep or 
goats, and is used to an eiicess which 
it seems amazing that the human 
stomach can bear. All Arab food, con- 
sidered well prepared, swims in butter, 
and large quantities are swallowed in 
dependentty in a solid or liquid state, 
ckhardl mentions that those who 
can afford such luxury swallow every 
morning a large cup full of butler be- 
fore breakgiat ; and even snuH' a good 
quanlityup tb^nostrils. Somelribes 
welcome a guest by pouring a cup of 
melted butter on his head. Our way of 
spreading butter thinly on bread seems 
height of absurdity to them, and 
ed lo other Asiatics. When they 



with b 



. all, it 



aught us by a Bedouin, 
(lo observing us sitting on the ground 
.d refreshing oiusetves with builered 
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bread and dates, looked compassii 
alely on out IgnonxiiRe of the true 
of buller, and to give us a valuable I 
Bon on [he Eubjeoi, eornmenccd brci 
iag otr a thin bit of bread, about 
size of a ciown piece, and heaping 
thereon us large a lump of butler as 
would support, threw it into his mou 
with grest satisfaction. He pursued 
ihia iiiatiuciion until liia rapid progress 

obliged us lo declare ourselves eufli- 
ciently instructed. Burckhardl, in al- 
lusion to the eilraordipary use of but- 
ter among the Arabs, observes, ' the 
cuntinnal motion and exercise in which 
they employ themselres, strength 
theu- powers of digestion, and for the 
same reason an Arab will live for 
months together on tlie smallest al- 
lowance; and then, if an opportunity 
should ofier, he will devour ai one sit- 
ting the flesh of half a lamb, without 
any injury to his health.' This in some 
degree aci»iinlsfor the extraordinary 
quantity of food whicli hera and else- 
where we find prepared for a very few 

m (he eiLSling practice throughout 
Western Asia of producing at enter 
tauimenls from five to ten times tlie 
quantity of food which the invjled 
guests can consume, the residue going 
tofoast llie«omen and llie host of s 
yanls and dependenia which men 
consideration support. It is the sa 
in camps, where a great number of 111 






enefit 



from the feasts which their sh^kh 
some wealthy person provides for a 
Blranger.' Pici. Bible. If Jnd mitt. 

a prinrapal article of diet among the 
Arabs and other pastoral tribes; and 
also enters largely as an ingredient into 
the compo^lion of th^r prepared dishes. 
Many tribaa live almost exclusively on 
dates and milk meals. Butler has been 






ioned, I 



When pasturageis 



sweet milb is handed round after 
Arab meal. Theynlso make much 
of butter-milk; and coagulated i 
milk, diluted with water, is in very j 






jf Weateri 
1 at first li 



. Al- 



strangers, 
.vidity, and 
it is really famed lo be very refreshing 
in a warm climate. Either this or 
sweet milk is probably intended m the 
text. They make cream by the usual 
proceSB,which is scarcely iuferiorlo that 
of Devonshire. From the frequent 
mention which is made of milk, milk 



■ the Hch 






been always, even in their settled 
state, more a pastoral than an agricul- 
tural people. In Prov. 21, 27, goal's 
milk, of course understood in its pre- 
pBiationa, is mentioned as a principal 
article of diet in a Hebrew household. 
The milk of goats is perhaps there 
mentioned as being of the best quality. 
^idedly s 



(seer 



The,( 



s drink c. 
I ch. 32. 15); but : 






milk 



of goats and sheep, which are milked 
by the women every morning before 
daybreak. Cow's milk, where ic is to 
be had, is held in comparative little es- 
teem, and is, in fact, much inferior (o 
that which our cows produce ; perhaps 
because these animals cannot thrive 
well upon the wild and often scanty 
pastures of those repona.' Pict. Bible. 

V Stood by Ihem. Heb. ^)3N oma/^ 

wtte standing. Chal. 'Hinistered unto 
them.' ' Standing,' in the idiom of the 
Scriptures, is often equivalent to icait- 
ing upon, serving, OTminieteringtatio. 
Thus, Neh. 12. 44, ' Judah rejoiced for 
the pnestsand theLeviue ihaticailed^ 
Heb. ' that stood.' Jer. 52. 12, ' Ne- 
duzar-adaii, captain of the guard, which 
atrved the king of Babylon.' Heb. 
' before.' Jer. 40. 10, ' As for 



behold 1 



vill dwell B 



Wai 



1 lo 
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CHAPTEIt XVIII. 



9 IT And they said UQCO h. 
Where is Sarah Ihy wife? And 
he said, Behold, i in the tent. 

10 And he said, I >■ will cer- 
tainly return unto thee ' accord- 
ing to tiie time of life; and lo, 
■" Sarah thy wife shall have a 



terse the Chaldeans;' Heb. 'to 
before.' On the contrary, 'siilini 
sign of supremacy or govsrnment. 
Ps. 29. 10, ' The Lord sUieth upon the 
flood j' i. e. reigiielh over it. Is 16. 6, 
' And in mercy shall the throne be 
(ahlished, and he ehall sif upon i 
truth in the tabernacle of Dai-a!' 
be shall reign upon it. Ps. 110. 
'SWlhou at ray right band;' i. e. n _ 
thou. Mat. 23. 2, 'The Scribes and 
the Pharisees sli in Moses'a seal ;' i. *. 
exercise authority in the name of Moses. 
Although the patriarch was now a 

great prince in ihe land, m princes were 

then accounted, and though bs bad ni: 
long before this vanquished kings, yt 
not only did he, upon the first sight of 
these his gueijLE, bow himself lo the 
ground, but while thay sat at meal he 
Ihunght it nut beneath his dignity to 
«tand and wall upon them. 

9. And Ihiy said unio him witere is 
Sarah thy wife. This question must 
have esciled surprise; for how should 
these strangers know the name of 
Abraham's wife, and ber new name 
too ; and why should Ihey inquire after 
her 1 The relations of the sexes are so 
peculiar in the East, that each inqui- 
ries are never made. Mr, Buckingham 
in his lectured remarks tliat one who. 
ehauld ask another of the health of his 
wife and family would be considered as 
ofiating him a downrighl insult. But 
|f this inquiry muel have struck Abra- 
ham with surprise, what fuliowed must 

have astounded him sdll more. IF 

And he said, Behold in. Ihe tent. TtiaL 
is, in ihe women's apartments. In 
35 



And Sarah heard il in the tenl 
door, which toais behind him 

11 Now "Abraham and &arah 
were old aiu( well airicken in 
age; and it ceised to be with 
Sarah ° after the manner of wo 



aying this he probably pointed with 
10. And he said, 1 will ceriainly re- 



arrival, and whom he bad addressed in 



1 of t 



eapect, i 



Abraham respecting that 
]>ronuse as his otim, which had been 
given in the foregoing chapter by (he 
Almighty Cod; and be expressly en- 
gages for its accomplishment. This 
must have opened his eyes to the true 
character of the being who addressed 
him. He must have recognised in him 
no other than Jehovah under tlie np 
pearance of a man. It is not however 
to be understood that the predicted 're- 
turn,' was 10 be made in the same vis- 
ible or personal manner, but ii was to 
be in ibe e_^icrtt faljametU of the 
thing promised, called, ch. 21. I, 'a 
ation.' So the New Teslamenl 
iks of a ' coming of Christ,' wiiich 
lo be not a personal return to the 

plished in the works of Providence, and 
the power of the Holy Ghost, 
Thesa. 2. a— — H Ai^rding to Ihe 



variety of interpretations has been 
grafted- The most probable of those, 

'According to the time of that which 
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12 Therefore Sarab <• laushed am waxed old shall ! have pleas 
within herself, saying, ' Afier I ure, my ' lord being old also 1 



IB born, or the birlh j' i. e. according la 
Ibe time necessary for ihe produetiou 
of a living child, or at the end of nine 
monlhs. This is periiapa confirmed i 
bych. 21, 1,2, 'And the Lord visited i 
Sarah as he said ; for Sarah co ' ' ' 
and bare Abraham a son in his 
at the set lime of which Ood b 

ken to him.' H Sarah heard: 

tent-door uBiiiA wos behind him. He 
prabablf eat in such a manner relative- 
ly to the door of Sarah's tent, that bis 
back was turned towards i(, so that if 
be bad been a mere man be could not 
bate noticed ibe fact of her laughing. 
That he was aware of it, showed iiis 
omniscience. 'The form of Abraham's 
tenl, as tbas described, seems to have 
been exactly like the one in which we 
Biit; for in both, there was a shaded 
open front, in which he could ait in the 
heat of the day, and j 



But til 



1 had b 



le respecting 









' the 



females, where Sarah was, when he 
slated her to be within, the lent, was 
immediately behind this, wherein she 
prepared the meal for the guests, and 
from whence she listened to ibdt pro- 
phetic declaration.' Buckingham. 

12. IVurefm-e Sarah laughed icit/i- 
in hersrlf. Busied in ber domestic en- 
gagementB, and wi^h^d by the eti- 
quette of eastern society, Sarah was 
not present while these illustrious 
Btrangera partook of the refreehraent 
provided tbr them ] but being close at 
hand, she overheard the inquiries made 
after her, and the assurance given to 
Abraham that she should bear him a 
son. Not able to credit these tidings, 
ahe laughed within herself, supposing 
thsl HS it was to herself only that she 
laughed, the whole was unkni 



lernal act of laugh- 
ing was the same in both cases, yet 
(be principle from which it sprung was 
widely difTcrent. Abraham's was a 
laugh <rf sdmiration and joy; Sarah's 
was a laugh of unbelief and distrust, 
' They did not more agree in their de- 
sire,' says Bp. Hall, 'than differ in 
th«r affection. Abraiiam laughed be- 
cause he believed it would be so, barah 
hecauBc she believed it coidd not be so ' 
Her conduct, bonaver, though exieed- 
mgly faulty, was not prompted by a 
pro&ne or impious rejectioa of the 
proflered merty, but by laying loo 
much stress on the necessity of no/urol 



produc 



of e' 



a Gk)da3 
B in spite 



The r. 



buke. therefore, was comparatively gen 
tie, and eoiiueeled with a renewal of 

the promise. 1 Mi/ lord being old 

This passage taken in connec- 
witb another which contains an 
allusion to it, affords a striking proof 
ready God is to mark wbatever is 
good in our actions, while he casts a 
ver the evil witli which it is ae- 
companied. At the very time that 
yielded to unbelief she exercised 
irenlial regard for her husband, 
and this &ct is recorded to her honour 
by the apostle Peter and proposed as 



passed ii 






esdfled his i 



. thei 



■ allm. 



trayed 
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13 And tlie Lord said unto 
Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah 
laugh, saying, Shall I of a sarety 
bear a child, which am old ? 

14 ■ Is any thing loo hard for 



the Lord? • At the time 
pointed I will return unto th 
according to the time of life, f 
Sarah shall have a son. 



Icnce; — 'In tliia manner in llie old 
time the holy women who truated 
Ood adorned themselves, being in sub- 
jection la tlieir own husbands, even aa 
Sarah obe^ Abraham, calling him 
lord.' The 8cri|iturea afiord num 
inatancea in which Ood has manifested 
the aame condescension to his frail and 
sinfai creatures. The existence of 
' some good thing lowai-ds the Lord' 
often avsila, as in the case of young 
Ahijah, 1 Kings, 14. 13, to turn awi 
the eye of Jehovah from mojiifold it 
perfections in other respects. This 
a great oncouragement la us amidst all 
the weakness that we feel; sn 
may be assured that ii, on ihi 
hand, the evils of our hearts w 
disclosed, so, on tho other, there i 
ft good purpose or Inclination that shall 
not be made manifest and abundantly 
rewarded in the great day. 

13, 2^ Lord said unto Abrahi 
vitertfore, &c. Sarah may not at tl 
time have corns lata the presence of 
the guests, and for that reason the in 
terrogalion may have been pal to hei 
husband. If she had, Abraham wai 
perhaps called to Gnswer for bis wife ii; 
order lo render the reproof more point- 
ed to Sarah; for to an ingenuous muic 
nothing can be more galling than Ic 
in colled in ques- 



in for 01 



■ fault. 



14. A any thing too hard for the 

Lord? Heb. laT mnitt xboin « 

any word too aatidtrful /or Jehovah ? 
That is, any thing whichcan be spoken 
of, any thing which is a matter for 
worrfs. See Note on ch, IS. I. Iiida- 
tecling the sinfulness of Sarah's laugh- 
ter in the preceding verso, he points out 



the principle of it; it was saying 
' Shall I of a surely bear a child, whc 
am old 1' This prindple he aUencee by 
the present question, ' Is any thing loo 
hard for (he Lordi' Tin belief is apt 
to have respect to the power rather 
than the veracity of God. It asks with 
Moses, ' Can he give bread also, can he 
provide flesh for his peopled' Bui God 
has given such abnndanl evidences of 
his power, that noapporentlmpoesibU- 
ities ought at all to shahe the sleadliist- 
ness of our faith. Did he not form tha 
universe oul of nothing by a simple act 
of his will 1 Did he nat give laws to 
all Ihe heavenly bodies, and does he 
not etUl preserve them in their orbits T 
Docs he not also supply the wants of 
every living creature upon earth 1 How 
absurd then for Sarah to suppose that 
her Dge, together with that of her hus- 
band, was any efTectual obstacle to Ihc 
accomplishment of God's word, 0ns 
ent's reflection on his omaipoience 
should banish unbelief forever from oar 

hearts. H Ai ike time appointed 1 

■etwn, &c. It is huuiiliating to 
think what a neeaasity our unbelief im- 
)ses upon (3od to impart and renew 
s promises to us ; and ihe earncBluesa 
ith which the promise sa often given 
here repeated, shows the just dis- 
easurc which Sawh's incredulity had 
oiled in the bosom of God. We oan- 
>t indeed but be Htled with amaze- 
em that he did not rather say, ' Since 

don, yon shall never be made parla- 
ir of them." But Giod well knows 
e weakness of the human heart, and 
erefore deals tenderly with offixders. 
Wero he to suSer cur unbelief to make 
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e said, Nay ; bul thou didal 






™ih, I 



le of his promises 
wouia ever be fDlfllled. Bul lie has as 
aured us (hat [his shall nol be (he case 
and if any thing will put lo shnme oui 
unbelief, surely this will Such ennde 
scension and compsaslon cannot bui 
prevail upon us more (brcibly llian E 
thousand menaces. 

IS. Tlten Sarah denied, laying, &c, 
The above language, while i( proved 
that hs wbu altered it was a discerne 
of (he thoughts and intents of tho heart 
covered Sarali's fiice witli confasion 
But itisiead of confessing, or attempl- 
ing 10 cxienuate her fault, she, in hei 
fright, denied the fact altogether. Alas, 
how awfully proliiic is sin I One B<^1- 
dom eomea alone. It generally brings 
a miiltiiade of others lojualify or 



Bggravate'J guill which we thus 
ishly contract. We may imagine 
what merely pasaea in oar own n 



suade ourselvea lo 



God all such subterfuges 
than the tig-leaves of our &ri 
When he judgelh, he will < 
H Jbr she mos ^raid. This sin- 
ful fear, or' amaiement.'ssitia tendered 
in the Vnlg. betrayed her into the deni- 
al of which she was guilty. For thai 
ruisan ibe Apostle, 1 Pet. 3. 6, when 
he proposes Sarah as a pallern of olw- 
dieiic^ to wonien, though hs makes no 
mention of ht^r laughing yet he doea 
insinuate an indirect reflection upon her 
faar; 'Whose daughters ye are, as 
long as ye do well, and are nol afraid 
aiik any amazement.' in this respect 
ho would have them avoid following 

her example. If Najj, but thou didsl 

iaugh. As if hehad said, 'Do nutdeiiy 



whall know lo be true;' a short bul 
pungent reply, and when accompanied 
by (he piercing and majestic look with 
which it was doubtless uttered, mug) 
have sunk to her very heart. Bul it 
was the wound of a friend, which is 
faithful. Jt aeenis to have been a sig. 
nal mercy to her, thus lo have had 
delected and reproved. 



From this ti. 






>fher 



iontrary, the rebuke 
adniiaiatered lo her was eSectnal for 
the confirming and sslablisbing her 
failh. In ihttaccounlgivenof themost 
eminent saints who were diatinguiahed 
£ir their iaith, Sarah herself is nien- 
'; and her faith is said to have 
nstramenlal lo ihe aeeomplish- 
of that very promise, which in 
(he first instance she had disbelieved. 
And hotv many have found similar 
reason lo bless God for the fidelity of 
iheir friends, or fbr the inward rebukes 
of their own consciences! Had thai 
fiassed willionl notice, Ihey had 
and died under its dominion ; bul 
timely discovery of it, they have 
led to repentance, and stirred up lo 
jiercise of virtues which they had 
previously neglecled.— In closing our 
remarks upon Ihe ineidem here recotd- 
le eanool fbrbear the suggestion, 
we are admonished by it to be- 
of every iboughl, every publica- 
tion, every person, that would teach ue 
ceiveeven the minutest portion of 
tevelalion of God with the feeling 
of incredulity, or (he smile of ridicule. 
Tbo protection of the most crowded 
ibly, the secrecy of the most pri- 
Btiremeiit, wilibe alikeanavailing 
from the eye of him from 



leful lliai 



o hid. : 
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16 H And the men rose up from 
thence, and looked tow ird Sod- 
om; an J Abraham wenl with 
them " to bring them on the way. 



17 And Ihe Loro said, "Shall 
Ibide rrom Abraham that thing 
which I do; 



his people. Howsvei comn 
this msybsia a bold, skept 
saying age, and however litlle thought 
ofj it will be unceasingly remembered 
with grief and anguish amidst (lie 
ributions of Ihe coming world. The 
proianejolie, the contemptuoua^ilhel, 
the supercilious sneer, the open ridicule 
the downright inocksry of the ssinlB 
are all registered, and how will the 
eternsl echo of that impious laugh 
sound in the ear of conscience, when 
every excuse will be silenced, and every 
denial vain! ' Nav, but i 

pains of remorse in the bouI of the 
Bcomec when he and laughter shall 
have been long strangers, and when 
tears, and sighing, and mourning, and 
woe, have become his unchangeabh 
portion; for of laughter such as this 
the word of Ood has pronounced, "The 
end of that mirth is heavint 
unto you that laugh now, for y« shall 

16. The men rase up from thence. 
tLitd looked tmeards Sodom. Set iheir 
ihces in thai direction, as if they in- 
tended to iravel thither. Thus, Luke, 
9. E3, ' His face was as though he would 
go to Jsruaalem.'~ir AbrnJiam tcent 
tmth them lo bring them on the way. 
Heb. anSoi '0 'i""^ ''"»' aicay. Gr. 
inpfnr()oTt^it(u. aiimu(, conveying the 
twofold idea of diamissing and oceotn- 
panifing. The courteoUB dismissal uf 
fi-iands and brethren who have been en- 
tertained ns guealB, by accompanying 
them some distance on their way, is a 
duly frequently enjoined in ihe New 
TestamenL Thus, 3 John 6, 'Whom 
if thou bring forv}ard on their journey 
altar ■ godly sort, thoix shall do well.' 



lCoc.16.11. Acls,20.3B. Pcomv.2^ 
it would appear that it was only ths 
two angels who now toot their Icbtc. 
He who is called 'Jt^ovah' seems lo 
have remained, anil Abraham, after 
conducting the two some little distance, 
probably returned into the presenea oi 
his Divine guest, when the drcumstan- 
ces afterwards mentioned occurred. 

17. SftoU 1 hide from Mraham Slot 
thing kAW 1 do? Tbal is, which I 
purpose 10 do. What is contained in 
Ibis and the two ensuing verses may 
be considered as forming a divine sohU- 
quy uttered during thainierval of Abra- 
ham's absence with the two angela. 
The divine condescension shines forth 
very conspicuously in this transaction. 
God's regard to his own peculiar people 
surpasses almost (he bounds of cred- 
ibility. Who would suppose (hat he 
' whose ways are in (he great deep,' 
ahould yel humble himself so far as to 
'do nothing without first revealing his 






B the 



But Abraham was honoured to be call- 
•A ' the ftiend of God ;' he was as It 
«ere, ■ the man of his covenant,' and 
)eiween ftienda and associates it is ex- 
lected there will be freedom and open- 
less of intercourse, and a mutual im- 
parling of counsels. Abraham indeed 
■ould have no view or purpose but 
That lay open (o the eye of God, as 
ioon as formed urilhin his own breast; 
lul the de«gns of Ihe Most High could 
be known 10 him only as ihey were 
revealed. Jehovah in hia righleous 
judgment had now determined to lakp 
signal vengeance on Sodom and GOr 
rrah, for ibdr crying iniquities; buf 
fiivoured servant was deeply inter- 
id in (he fate of those eiti'ts. and he 
iw not how 10 proceed in the worfe 
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18 Seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and mighfy 
nation, and all the nations of ihe 
earth shall be ' blessed in him 1 

19 For I know him, ' that he 

y HeuL i. f, 10, &e. T. Josh. !»- 19, Eph. G- i- 

o[ deslruction till ha hod apprised binj 
of his inteiilion, and given him an ap- 
portnnily of inlereeding fbt tbem. 'Tlie 
Escrel of the Lord is with tliem (liat 
faar tiim.' 

18- Seeing QtatAbroham shall sTirUy 
became, &c Heb. n-'H"' l^'n being 
shall be; i. e. shall bhsu redly become 
Although God was pleased in the pre 
ceding vetae lo adopt tha inlarrogativi 
form of speech, yet it is lo be consider 
ed us in fact a moBl emphatic negative 
' Sh^l ! hide from Abrahum that thini 
which I dol No, 1 will not, for ■ 
fcaow,' &J!. We have in this and tin 

for the decision to which he comes 
The first is the dignily and impariaiiiii 
uf his characler, and the great thiiigi 
tvhicli he had purposed to do for him 
If is a ruaaOD a fortiori ; as if he hnd 
said, ' Seang 1 hi 
aiovr upon Abraham the greater favour 
of making him a great nation, and ot 
blessing in him all other nations, sure- 
ly 1 may confer upon him the less, ol 
making him acquainted with my pres- 



',SIS. [B. C. 1803. 

wil] command his children and 
bis household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lobd, 
lo do justice and judgment; that 
the Loan may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath spoken 

his honsehold, ihst it should operate as 



ages of the consequences of bo 


d Irans- 






'keeping the way of ihe Lord 


nd do- 


ingjustir^andjudgmeni.' Bu 




neclinn widi (he preceding ver 




too close to admit of this constj 


uelion. 


Ws take it rather as a stateiner 


t of the 


conditions on which the previou 


prom- 



Wbei 



e of desli 



lying 



good ti 



e follours thi 
accumulating merciea. The past is a 
pledge for the future, and they may, 
like Rachel, name diat blessings 'Jo- 
soph,' saying, 'The Lord will.-yet add 
another.' 

19, J^or IknowhintthatheviUcGni- 
niancj, &c. This is usually understood 
by commentators as a second and sep- 



n for lli^ I 



1.C would 1 



iae of enlargement and blessing should 
be fulfilled — conditions which Omnis' 
ciencB saw wonld be complied with on 
Abraham's part. 'Abraham shall be- 
come a great nadoii and a source of 
blessing to the world, because I know 
that he will be faithful in the discbarge 
of his duties as the head of a family, 
and thus do what in him lies to per- 
petuate the promised good to his most 
posterity.' Whence it appears 
that although the promises to Abraham 
md his seed, and through ibem to the 
vorld, were absolute, yel Abraham's 

plan. It was by a suitable system of 
that the predicted end was to be 
brought about.— We cannot foil loper- 
e in this language in what high 
emfemily-relig^on is held by God 
should be hekl by us. The hon- 
bls testimony which is here borne 
by (he Most High himself to the char- 
acter of Abraham, reala mainly on the 
iund of his foreseen ejcmplary per- 
manceof the duties of a father and 
iiaater. It was this pre-emmenily 
lich God saw and knew and ac- 
knowledged in Abrahan 



inAue 



1 ihes. 



releti 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



2Do 



in the ways of God, confirming his 
teachings by his own pioi 
but he would oomniaHd at 
whflU he failed \o influence 
Allhough it be admitted tl 
and despotic enforcement 
duties upon the young, whether chil- 
slics, usually tends 



yet 



will a 






imp any I 



IS of feithful Abrshan 



lof whati 



tr kind L( 



rental 



ft of 



which Ond i 



Xercised for the 



delegated 

pleased to invest ni 
should be carefully 
upholding atid promoting his inieresta 
in the world. In pariicular, every 
thing that diahonoora God, no less 
than that which is injoiious to society, 
must be opposed with determined vig- 
our. The violation of the Sabbath, the 
neglect of puhli 
ofprofonenesai 
in the most positive and peremptory 
IB and heada of fa ' 






of all w 






mitced l 



their charge. They should feel 
spoQsibility on the score of ihdr spirit- 
ual and elurnal interests. The econo- 
my of ihe huuaehold should be so or- 

niinda that the knowledge, llie love, 
and the service of G!od is the great bu- 
siness of life, to which every thing else 
is to he subservient. We should aim 
to make known !o them 'the way of 
the Lord,' and especially the way in 
which they may find acceptance with 
him in the last day. Willi this view 
their attendance upon the instituted or- 
dinances of religion should be an ob- 
ject of spedal solicitude and inculca- 
tion. We should inquire from time to 
time into iheir knowledge of divine 
things, and their progress ' 



enlyr. 



e they 



do it only in a tame, timid, and ineflec- 
lual way! They may perhaps occasion- 
good advice. But of how much account 
is thalt Abraham did not satisfy him- 
self with giving good advice to his 
household, but he ' commanded them.' 
He maintained authority in his family 
and e.iercised that authority for God. 
God saw that Eli reasoned and expos- 
tulated with his children, and that in a 
manner which at (he present day many 
would consider as abundandy serious 
and severe; — 'Nay, my sons, this is no 
good report thai 1 bear of you ; ya make 
the Lord's people to transgress.' Ha 
even went further and reminded them 
of the day of judgment ; — 'If one man 
sin against another the judge ^all 
judge him : but if a man sin against 
the Lord, who shall entresl lor him T 
But he slill failed of his duly, and God 
cut oft' both him and his ftmily, 'be- 

and he restraimd them not' God 

saw that the guilt and usurpation of 

Adonijah lay at the door of David, his 

too fond and indulgent parent j— 'His 

father had not displeased him at any 

time in saying, Why hast thou done 

so7' And thus too, by some severe 

and heart-rending judgment will the 

delinquency of Christian parents be apt 

to be visited. True it is, that though 

we may command, we cannot ensure 

obedience lo our commands; and in 

le of our utmost ellbrts, there may 

much amiss among those under our 

ilrol. In Abraham's family there 

s a mocking Ishmael, in Isaac's a 

profane Esau, and in Jacob's many a 

character. But for our cncour- 

nl the inspired declaration, 'Train 

up a child in (he way he should go, and 

when he is old he wiQ not depart from 

' will hold, if not as a tmineraal, yet 

nta, signal benefits will accrue lo 
those who are brought up in me fear of 
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20 And the Lord said, Because 
' ihe cry of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah is great, and because their 



a different educalion would have 
sued, are prevented, and good faabils 
are, for a time, at least, induced. And 
though afierwards the force of temota- 
lion may prevail to draw them aside 
from the good way, yet in a season of 
distreaa iliey may be iirotigbl 'o refleo- 
lioa, and (he seed tang buried in the 
earih may spring up, and as in the case 
of (ho prodigal son, bring forth fruit lo 
Ih^r eternal welfare. The advauiages 
of a father's house may be forgoKen 
for a season ; b»t in a day of adversity 
(hey may be remembered, and he that 
was lost may be found, and he that 









BHrnestl; aspire to the commendation 
here bestowed upon Abraham. Lei as 
aim at securing the same high testi- 
mony, BO that God may eay respocting 
each of us, 'I know him ; I know his 
principles; he regards all (hat he pos- 
sesses, his poner, his health, his learn- 
ing, his influence, as a talent commit- 
ted lo him ly me, to be improved for 
the good of others and the glory of m y 
name. 1 know his pracltce. He calla 
his family together from day to day, to 
ihipping and serving me. 



Hec 



9 childrE^ 



8 Steadily and 
affectionately lo guide them all into the 
way of peace. His heart is set upon 
these things; he enters mto them as 
one who feels his responsibilily, and 
has no wish but (o approve himself to 
me, and to give up a good account of 
his stewardship at last.' Let us thos 
aim to be like Abraham in this world, 
that ws may be numbered among his 
children in the world to come. 

20, 21. A»d the Lord said- 1 vMt go 
daaa, SiX. Rather, ' for the Lord had 



see whether they have done alto- 
gelher according tu the cry of it, 
which is come unto me ; and if 
not, '" 1 will know. 



be uj change of place with him 

inalion be necessary lo the eye of 
science, file language merely 
represents God as employing thosi 

ry to man to dedai-e that all the 
of his vengeance are in perfect 
conformity to juslice, and that he never 
punishes without the clearest reason. 
And surely if any thing can show un- 
wilUngnesa to punish, or a desire to see 
every thing in the most favonrable 
■ " I, or an anxiety like that of a ten- 
parent to cleave to Ihe Inst hope 
that hia child is not irrecoverably lost ; 
•e have \t in these words. It is speak 
tg of Giod indeed according to the. 
lanner of men, but it implies that be 
would look into the whole casej Ihal 
he would be slow before he came to the 
resolution (n inflict vengeance to the 
. that he would institute a 
careful inquiry lo see whether what he 
'mew to be bad, was incurably bad. 

iny possibilily, consisiently with jus- 
tice, of sparing that devoted city, he 
stood ready, in heart and mind, to do it. 
rightly apprehend the drift of the 
whob narrative, vs. 20, 21, are inserted 
by way of parenthesis, in order to ac- 
quaint the reader with the midn design 
which the Lord, with his two ac- 
ipenyine angels, had descended and 
made this vi«t to Abraham. On any 
iletpreiation it is not easy to 
the ptopriely of the eipres 



V. 21, 'I willgi 
actually ' 






eady. 
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23 And the men turned 
fnc.es from llieiice, " and wet 
ward Wodom: bul Abraham ""itood 
yet before [be Lord. 



23 "H And Abniham ■ drew 
near, anil said, ' Wilt thou also 
deslroy the rigbleous with the 
wicked ? 



f 'ITiecry ijf Sodom and GoinOT- 

mft. The senae given to thia phraaeol- 
ogy by some cammentaiors, making 
(be cry of Sodam and Gomarrah mere' 
ly equivalent lo \be fame or rcpml of 
their wickedneBH, is certainly allogether 
too frigid to answer to the emphsiie 
tialure of the exprEsaion. It is the 
very metaphor used by God in addrea- 
sing Coin, 'the voice of thy brother's 
blood crtelh unto me." But the lan- 
guage is by no means eicluaively ap- 
propriated to the hor ' ' * 
der. II is applicable to every ein as 
expressive of the moral demand tnhich 
if makes Jor puni^menty for 
has a voice of crimination against the 
sitiner, and ita crying inliuiales (he 
fixed, neceBsary, and rigbleous connec- 
tion, Gen. 4. 10, wbieb is estabhsbed be- 
tween transgression and punishment. 
Thus, James, S. 4, 'The hire of the 
labourers kept of you back by li^aud 
raicth, and the cry oS the reapers en- 
tcredi into the eara of Ibe Lord Qod o[ 
Sabbaoih.' Sine 

cubarly hanous, 
and calculated lo provoke (be wrath of 
God i and auch were now the sins of 
Sodom and Oomon-ab, which iwo 
(^lies are doubtless mendoiied for tbeu 
pre-eminence in crime, though it ia clear 
from Deut 






1 the I 



iiniiy 



It was so to the angels, who sunk into 
hell under it. It was so to ihe Sodom- 
iltisi they were so clogged with ibe 
superfluily of naughtiness, (hat God 
cams from heaven to give thdr land a 

vomit.' 7>app. 1 Whctha- (An/ 

lioj/e done aitogitJur atxardiiig to Ihe 
cry qf U. Heb. nib "YaS lK">e done 

pletiofij or as ia not inaptly I'endered in 

Otbera give it a little dilfcrcnt shade of 
meaning, and render ' have made a full 
end ;' i. e. whether they have filled the 
measure of their iniquities, whether 
they have carried Iheit aina to the ut- 
most beigbl of enormity, ao ibal ihey 
can be apared no longer i for ' sin where 
it ia finished htingeth forth death.' 
The language shons, at any rate, llie 
deterniiualioii of ibe divine inind (o in- 
stitute ihe most rigid scrutiny into the 
facts of the case and lo act only upon 
clear and indubitable evidence. H 
And if not, 1 -aUl know. Cbal. ' But 
if they repent, I wUI not take ven- 

23, The mm Itn-ned&eir faces from 
thence. That ia, the two before spoken 
of. A more accurate rendering would 
be 'had turned,' and instead of ' went' 
m the next clause, 'had gone.' Abra- 
ham after going with them some dis- 
', returned into the presence of the 
Lord, where the ensuing interview took 
IT Stood yet before tlie Lord. 



ms yet st 



< the 



the ground when he w 
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s Perailventure there be fifty thou also destroy and not spare 
righteous within the city : will the place for the fifty righteous 
(!?■(! Iherein 7 



iii&lion, but also of holy fGivency nnd 
iinpurluiiiiy in prayer. In Heb. 10. 22, 
JameB 4, 8, ihe corresponding Gr. torm 
(sjr(i<w) haa tbe same meaning. And 
hers coinmencea the most reuiBikable 
instance of human intercession to be 
mel with in tbe whole compass of 
elation, one in which the lender 
sympathizing benevolence of Abraham 
on the one hand, and the aalonishing 
clemency and forbearance of Jehovah 
on the ocher, are portrayed in colours 
such as Ihe pencil af inspiralion alone 
could present. The mind of the p. 
arch would naturally be deeply 
pressed with the annunciation given 
above. He would feel for his raikless 
and ungodly neighbours, over whom 
Budi B (reniendous doom wbb impend- 
ing! but eapecially for Lot and olhei 
rinilileouB men whom ha might hope 
woulii be found among them. In these 
circumslances it might indeed be ex- 
pected that he would stand in the gap, 
and do aU that in him luy lo , 
evil coming upon them. Bui 
should have been so condesce 
rayers, and yielded 



and yet, aa no reservation or eiemp- 
lion was spoken of in the announce- 
ment ilself^ there might have been a 
momentary inward misgiving which 
was suffident to prompt the humble 
and reverential inquiry of the text. As 
a general principle, we certainly run nu 
hazard in maintsining that in the die- 
tribution of rewards and puniahmenta, 
the Judge of all the earth will do light. 
At the same time ii cannot be quesllon- 
Ihose jodgmen 



fallc 



ordinar 



aflei 









duisd from fifty to five, could not bi 
been anticipated 'by human reasi 
But the depths of the divine mercies 
nul to be fathomed by the scanty 1 
ofout feeble faculties, andwe can 01 
stand on the shore of this great oci 
and wonder and adore. IT Wilt ttou 
also deetros ^ righteous imlh Uie 
wekal? The question here proposed 
is not (0 be understood sa implying any 
settled doubt in the mind of Abraham 
whether the righteous might not be in 
danger of b«ng destroyed with the 
wicked. His previous knowledge of 
lbs true attributes of Jebi ' 
well B 



of God's providence, Ihe good and the 
bad are often ahke involved. Thus the 
calamities of war, pestilence, earth-, 
quake, fire, &c. fall upon the righteous 
as wijl aa the wicked. In such cases 
we are lo look forward lo the lelribii- 
liuns of another wuild for a complete 
vindication of the ways of Providence. 
There the sufli^rings of the righteous In 
this world. In which however even here 
(hey experience no more than their ^na 
deserve, will be abundantly compensa- 
ted. But we may suppose Ihst Abra- 
ham here speaks rather of such mirac- 
ulous and extraordinary judgments as 
are immediately mflicted by the band 
of God for tbe 



:rymg si 



, and at 



ould hav 






la appreben 



II this I 



tious. Such was the awful visitation 
which God now intended to bring upon 
Sodom, and to which Abraham refers. 

peeled fiora the justice of God that he 
would put a difference betwecTi the 
righteous and the wicked. Thus in 
like manner in view of the threatened 
destruction of Korah and his company, 
Numb. 16. 19—22, Moses and Aaron 
'fell upon their faces, and said, O God, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall 
one man sin, and wilt thou be wroth with 
all the congregation T And on thisoc- 
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35 That be far from Ihee lo do 
after this maiirer, to slay the 
righleous with tlie wicke'l ; and 
I" ibat the riohleous should be as 
the wicked, ihat be far from thee : 
I Shall not the Judge of b!I the 
earth do right ? 

28 Anil the Ljhd saiii, ' 






lI themselve 



, for c 



1 by 

Moses lo the congregatioii, saying, 
I Depart, I pray you, from the tenia of 
these wicked men, and touch nothing 
of.ihars, lest ye ■ 
Iheirsins.' Comp. 2 Sam. M. 17. Ps. 
11. 4—7. 

2a. Peradveniure SiercbcJifli/ Hgki- 
eout. Abraham charitably hopes the 
beat with respect to the number of 
1 righteous 



the 01 



t of hia 






tainly conffldered it 
Bible case, that there might be found 
in that wicked place fifty rigblcous, and 
though ni this instance ho was sadly 
mistaken, yet hie example (sacheH us 
the propriety of eiiteLtaiiiing tha most 
charitable hopes, even in the midEt of 
the worst appenrnnoea. From ftcts 
elsewhere recorded in the sacred vol- 
ume, we learn h God 11 h d a 



eral gposlacy, ev 
unknown to hi 
we are perhaps 






plac 



I than 



f h 



Witt iJura alio des oy 
ths plaee? Fr h 

posed by Abral m 
verse, it would appear that ne contem- 
plated the presa'vation of the righteous 
only, without presumiuji to hope for 
the deliverance of, the wicked for their 






find in Sodom fiftjr righteous 
within the city, then I will spare 
all the place for their sakes. 

27 And Abraham ansnvered 
and said, ' Behold now, I have 
taken upon me to apeak unto the 
Lord, which am " but dust and 



sakes. Gut pondering further upon the 
subject, his benevolent feelings, togeth- 
er with bis conviction of the iJivine 
clemency, eeem to have prompted him 
to widen the scope of his intercession, 
and to sue for the sparing of the guilty 
for the snke of (he innocent part of the 
population. For thar own sakes he 
would not venture lo ofler the petition. 
In this we see the working of a pious 
heart, which is continually prone to 
enlarge its desires, and like the horse- 
leech's daughter to cry, "Give, give.' 

Like the four things that are never sat- 
isfied — the grave, the barren womb, the 
thirstyeoith, and the fire-'itsaiib not, 
it is enough.' 

25. nai he far from tliee to do. 
Heb. Ti'i'li'n halilah; a term expres- 
sing detestation of a thing as pnifane, 
aho^nable^ shocking, and consequent- 
ly that which viasforbiddea to bs done. 
It is rendered in the Sept. by fii yemiTu 
let it not be, or by (.irfajiiut byno means, 
and in Job, 27. 5, fin t'o beiittot. In 
all the parallel New Testament texts, 
the Gr. is uniformly pi ysi^iro, and 
the Eng. version ' God forbUL" 

28. PeradnenluTe tktre sftoH tack^tie 
qf the j{fty Hghlioui, &c. If it be 
aslied why Abraham continued thua to 
press his suit abating (he number by 
Gve till at length he bad reduced hdown 
lo (en, the answer perhaps may be, 
that being in the outsel uncertain as to 
the number of righteous in Sodom, the 
readiness and fadlity of Jehovah in 
yielding to his Hrat paction, inspired a 
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28 Perad yen Cure there shall 
lack five of the fifty righteous : 
wilt thou destroy all ihe city for 
lacko/&ve7 And he saiil, If I 
find (here forty and iive, I will 
not destroy it. 

29 And he s-pake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure 
there shall be forty found ihere. 
And he said, I will not do it for 
forty's sake. 

30 And lie said unto him, Oh, 
let not the Lord be angry, and I 
will speak: Peradventme there 
shall thirty be found there. And 
he aaid, I will not do i(, if I find 
thirty there. 

doubt wheiher the specified fifty oouid 
be found. This doubt would naliiraliy 
be increased by every sueeessive eon. 
ceasian, each one of which paved the 
wny for the following, till at length he 
probably deemed it both hiipcless and 
presumptuouB to proceed any forther. 
Yet who can affirm ibat one step br- 
iber in the reduction niigbl not have 
aecured the salvation of Sodom 1 The 
inquiry is not perhaps profitable or dec- 
orous, but certain it is that on a sub- 
sequent occasion, when God was about 

B. 1, ha told them that if ihey could 
find one righteous man in Jerusalem, 
he would spare ihem all ; and after he 
bad inflicted his judgments upon them, 
he assigned as hia reason fiir it, Ezeh. 
22. 30, 31, that not one had been found 
to stand in the gap, and intercede for 
them. But on the other hind, it must 
be admitted that God holds die preroga- 
tive of pardoning in a aovereign man- 
ner, and will not allow himself to be 
bound by hia own precedent. The 
clemency which would have spared 
Sodom for the sake <" ... 






t [he 



h from 



e eily « 
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31 And he said, Behoid now, I 
have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord: Peradrentjre there 
shall be twenty found there. 
And he said, I wilt not destroy it 
for twenty's sake. 

33 And he said, ° Oh, let not 
the Lord be angry, and I will 
speak yet but this once: Perad- 
venture ten shall be found there. 



; And the LoRo went his 
way, as soon as he had left com- 
muning with Abraham : and 
Abraham returned unto his place 



ind the iuiquitiea of a people may ar- 
iva at such a pitcii that if Noah, Dan- 
al, and Job were in it, those holy men 
should not prevail except to deliver 
own souls bf tbdr righteouaneas, 
. 14. 14. It is not to be forgotten 
therefore that notwithstanding the 
imadng condescension of God mani- 
fested on this and other occaaiona to 
the prayera of hia saints, there is a lim- 
bifyond which their inlercEseions will 

33. Arid the Lord ioen( his tea!/, &c. 
Rather, Heb. -liii wen; ouioi/,- which 
implies that he was one of the three 
peraona who had come to Abraham. 
Chal. ' The glory of the Lord waa lift- 
ed up.' IT Uhtn his place ; i. e. 10 

residing. 

Remabics.— The above narrative of 
Abraham's intercession teaches us, (1.) 
Haa highly God edcans the Hghleoiis, 
and TBhal blessings they are to the pla- 
ces in ithich Ih^lite. They are well 
termed the ' light of the world' and the 
'salt of the earth,' for without them the 
world would be immersed in total dark- 
corruption. Little do the world think 
how much thty are indebted to God'i 
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people. If only ten parsona of this 
character had bsen Tound in Sadoin it 
wotiiil have been spared. Good man 
are the ssregiiards of 9 naiion. Though 
often traduced und rtpresented as the 



roubler; 



aei,' : 






viewed at%ht \hej would be considered 
rather aa tlie ' shields of the earth,' who 
wflrd off from it the judgments of the 
Almighty, Rud ifiejr removal would ha 
mourned as a public calamity. 'When 
Lot is taken out of Sodom, Sodom is 
taken out of the world.' Trapp. 

(2.) T%c kumilit!/ iiAicft aught to 
charaderiee our addresaea to Gad. 
Nothing more distinguishes the prayer 
of Abraham on this occasion thati the 
profound abasement of spirit which 
breathes through iL He speaks as one 
who can hardly reali™ that hs has ta- 
ken it upon him to speak at all Un- 

ofour being but sinful dust and ashes 
should we draw near to God. It is 
onlf when (he awe of (he divine ma- 
jesty and purity falls upon us, and we 
are filled with an ovetwhelmin^ sense 
of our own unworlhiness and vileness, 
and of (he vast diaianee that separates 
uB from God, (hat we can suitably ap- 
t if duly penetrated 



with tf 



It fear 



tliat he will he angry 
lur humble, compassionate ana icr- 
'ert petition! will fail of acceptance. 
Moreover, let us remember for our con- 
iolationandencoutagenien[, while thus 
ibaaed with the sense of our ill-desert, 
hat we have a High Pri^l within the 



wiUpi 






tione at (he throne of 
wili do more than this— who will in- 
tercede far its as Abraham never could r 

weary, hia petitions cannot fail. How 
comforting, how delightful a thought to 
thii true believer I Abraham's inter- 
cession, with all hia fervency, could 



thousand of (he guilty progeny of Ad- 
am, though not one righteous man has 
bsen 'found throughout oil their gener- 

3. 'ITie asloniehing e^t:acii qf inler- 
ccesori; prayer, and Iheiiaty -whidi rests 
upoa u$o/qfei-ingit. It appcarsfrom 
the present narrative that Abraham left 
off asking before God left off granting; 
and ihougii tha particular object of his 
petitions was not accorded m him, yet 
the avowed conditions on which it 
icould have been granted show that no 

own honour induced Ood to 6x, can 
be assigned to the exercise of hia grace 
in answer to his paople's prayers. It 
was in fact a virfuai obtaining of the 
object of bis suit. How diligenlly (hen 
should the pions improva (heir interest 
iti behalf of others 1 We can scarcely 
conceive a person so tdtdurat^ but thai 
it by speaking to another, he could 
obtain hi^Blihfor the sick or relief for 
the indigent, ha would avail himself of 
such an opportunity to benefit his. fel- 
low creaturea. Yet, alas] what back- 
wardness among Christians to the work 
of intercession! How silent, how cold, 
haw indiflbrsnt, while an awful mass 
of ignorance, wretchedness, and Impi- 

Shall dbrahora be thus fervent, thus 
anxious In behalf of a guil(y city by 

cemed in the midst of perishing par- 
ents, children, brethren, and friends 1 
~iet us stir ourselves up to this good 
rork. Let us consider how much we 
urselves need the prayers of others, 
and from this let us Judge 9f the claims 
of others itpon us. Let us consider also 
that to neglect to pray for others is to 
ain against God, 1 Sam. 12. 23; and that 
if WB have no heart to sigh and cry for 
the abominations or miseries of others. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ND there 'came, two angels 

T Sodom al even ; and Lo( 
the gate of Sodom; and 
seeing tkem, rose up lo 
them; and bowed himself 

lis face toward the groi 



ble for ourselves. 

CHAPTER XIX 
1. Avji there came lico angels to Sod- 
ma. Raiha aicording lu llie lilersi 
rendering of the Heb. --Jic iss^l 
D''3si';n and there came iico qf the 
eaigeJs, or Hie tico angels ! i. e. two of 
lbs lJir«e spoken of in the previuiis 
chaptar, and there called men. While 
t lie Angel-Jehovah remaiiiad commu- 
ning with Abraham, theolherlwowent 
on iha'r way till they came to Sodom. 

% And Lot aaiinlhegaieqf Sodom. 

The gates of cities were anciently the 
chief places of general resort for the cit- 
izens where Ihey sssembled not only to 
confer upon pubiic affairs, nnd lo hold 
ihehcourtsofjiisticcbulalsoforthesake 
of souisl intercourse and pleasant rec- 
L Indeadit 



7. 1 



, that I 






fould 



■ir gates, which 
nalorally bring together a concourse ot 
peopli^ and it is remarked by travellers 
thai the modern Arabs and other Ori- 
entals are exceedingly addiolfd lo flock- 
ing together to their markets nnd fairs 
for the sake of society and amusement. 
As to ^e passage b^ore us, the Jewish 
commenlatora understand the phrase 
' wiling in j^a gate,' as implying the 
eierdse of authority as a ma^strste; 
and if we suppose, as is highly proba- 
ble, that in those piimitiva limes the 
'ddere' of cities and viUagea were the 
acknowledged judges in civil affairs in 
virtue of their age, and without any 



larry all night, atid '"ivash your 
feet, and ye shall rise up eatly, 
and go on your ways. And tliey 
said, 'Nay ; but we will abide in 
the street all night. 



spcdal formalities of appointment, the 
Eitppositiun is perhaps not ill-founded. 
Cenain it is that in the book of Job, 
which contains so many striking pic- 
lures of patriarchal times, the phrase 
is used in that sense; ch. 27. 7—12, 
' When I went out lo Ihe gate through 
the cily, when I prepared my seat in 
in the street, &c.— I dclivertd the poor 
ihal cried, and [he fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him ;' i. e. I did 
this judicially. Lol was now an aged 
man and a resident of long standtngin 
Sodom, and might with other elders 
have suatahied this character, though 
it would appear frutn v. 9, ihat he was 
loo good a man to have been a popular 

magistiale. 1[ Andljtt seeing lliem, 

rose np to meet them, &c. Lol, like 

intent,' and with the ready courtesy 
which is ever prompled by a pious 
heart, he rises and goes forth in meet 
Ihe approaching strangers, and lo lender 
10 them the welcome and ihe attention s 
of a generous host; thus exemphfying 
Ihe language of Job, ch. 31. 33, -The 
slranger did not lodge in the sweet j 
but I opened my doors to the tiaveller.' 
2. Behold, now, my lords, btra in, 
&c. Heb. 131» Adonai; a word fi-e- 
quenlly applied as a title of the Most 
High, although in such cases dislm. 
guishfld by a diffsrenl mode of vowel- 
pointing. The absence of inns in east- 
ern countriie (except the caravanserais, 
where sheltct alone is provided), both 
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3 And he pressed upon Oiei 
greatly ; and they turned in unl 
faim, anil entered into his house 
' und he made them a. least, an 
did baVe unleavened bread, ai> 
Ihcy did eat. 



ary dvilily under similar 
ce3. But for such a proffer of enler- 
tninment in private houses, strangers 
often pass (he night in the open squares 
of cities, which in that warm chmale 
is attended widi Uttle inconvenience. 

T Way, hut he vnll abide in Ihe 

stTia aU night. They at Bret refuse, 
aa If It were acconnicd as great a mark 
of dillity on the part of alrangera nol 
to sum forward in accepting, as It was 
on his to be forward in inviting. The 
reply is (o be construed, not as a delib- 
erate violation of truth, but as the lan- 
guage of common etiquette on such 
occasions, and as expressing Iheir pres- 
ent purpose «nleaa they should be fur- 
ther Importuned by Lot! In that case, 
(heir words would not be understood to 
preclude ihe liberty of complying. Our 
Saviour's language Luke, 34. 28, 29, 
afibrds a striking parallel to Ihar re- 
fiisoL Theanswer of (he angels, more- 
over, was better calculated to put to 



1 kindne 



of L 



By acting as if they deemed it safe to 
lodge in the BtreelB, while (hey knew 
(he contrary to be true, ihcy gave a 
fair opportunity to Lot to show how 
unleigned was his concern for their se- 
ciiiily, whdeal the same lime the inti- 
mations from him of the danger to be 
apprehended would go Vi disclose the 
aggravated wickedness of the place, 
and justify (he judgment about to be in- 
flicted. 
3. He prtsserl upon them greaily. 

exceedingly argent upon them. Nol 
merely from sn impulss of generosity, 
that he might refresh them with (he 
dheer of his house, or Irom a wish to 



i T[ But befor"! they iay down, 
the men uf the city, even the men 
of Sodom, compassed ihe house 
round, both old and young, all the 
people from every quarter: 



lie was too well a 
1 which they wi 



uld t 



6 of the 



dared purpose of lodguig In the street. 
The Heb. term implies an earnestness 
of importunity almost amounting lo 
violence, and is In fact the very same 
word that occurs V. 9, 'And theypress- 
■ ' ■ h cannot 
Its Gr. 



nlhem 






perhaps be better r 
representative is mrt/fiDooni, a synon- 
yme with which is employed in a sim- 
ilar connection, Luke, 24. 29, ' But 
they constrained (irapEfiinintro) him 
saying. Abide with us; for it is toward 
evening, and the day is far spent And 

he went In to tarry with them.' H 

He made them a feast. Heb. nnoa 
a drin/cing, a banquet. Gr. tatui' id. 
rendered in Est. 5. 6,-7. 7, a ' banqnet 
of wine.' Comp. 'Est. 7. 1, 2.-3. IS j 
so called from that which consliliiled 
the principal part of the er terlainmEUl. 
This was customary in those days, and 

judged of by those rules of abstinence 
from every exciting beverage which 
pious and benevolent men in modern 
times have fell constrained to adopt 
under a state of society altogether dif- 
ferent, and in view of evils which have 
made a course of rigjd absdnence ab- 
solulely imperative on thrar conscien- 
ces. ■ H Did bake unleavened bread. 

Because this could be more eipedilious- 
ly prepared than any thing else of the 
kind. 

4. And before Ihey lay doicn, &c. 
While the little party were thus in- 
nocently refreshing and enjoying them- 
selves under Ihe hospitable roof of 
Lot, the characteiisllc baseness of the 
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5 ' And lliey called unto Lot, 
and 3aiJ unto liitn, Where are 
ihe men which came in to thee 
this night ■? " hring them out 
unto us, chal we ' may know 
tliem. 

6 And 'Lot went out at the 
door uDlo them, and shut the door 
after him, 

1. M, ot! Julie 7. k judg. IS, sa. 

abEindonsd Sodomites soon begun la 
betray itself. They beeet (he hou^ie, 
not fur the purpose of robbing or insitU- 
iiig (hem in niiy of the ordinury modes 
or violence or outrage, which liad been 
had enough, eBpecially to strangern, 
t>iit to perpelrala a species of crime too 
bhucltliig and deteslnble to be named ; 
a ."peeies of cntne which indeed has no 
nume given it in the Scripiures, but 
what is borrowed Ctnia ihisinfamonB 
plate, Lev. 18. 22. However we might 
wish, fur the honour of hnninti nature, 
tliat this Bhsmefiii vipe had peiisbi^d 
fium the earth logelher with the cities 
of the plain, yet ihe severe prohibitory 
laws of Moses imply that it was prac- 
liecd in bis day, and hieiory unbtush- 
ingiy records it as prevalent in the best 
days of Greece and Rome. Rom 1. 



1—27. 



In like m 



ancholy evidence from the pena! codes 
uf modern times (hat it is not exiinct, 
as the Uritieh law makes it punishable 

wi* death. V All Ihe people from 

every quarter. Heb. HSptt from Vie 
extremity, i. e. from every extremity of 
the city ; cnrrectly rendered in our ver- 
sion. This circumstance shows in the 
most impresGive light the unparalleled 
corruption that had infected all orders, 
ranks, and ages uf the inhabitanta of 
Sodom. The wgual had but to he 
given, and Che universal mass of the 
population ware ready at once to fiock 
together to any scene of rioi niid de- 
bauchery! Had they had any 
useful o :l;i pations to follow, were they 



!3. [B. C. 189S. 

7 And said, I pray you, hrelh 
n, do not so wickedly. 

8 I Behold now, I have two 
daughters wliich have not known 
man; let me, 1 pray you, bring 
them out unto you, and do ye to 
them as is good in your eyes; 
only unto these men do nothing; 
"• for therefore came they under 
the shadow of my roof. 



. completely sunk in profligate idle- 
is, ibey could not all have found 
le thus suddenly to rendezvous for 
deeds of iniquity. But frotn the pe- 
culiar emphasis of the language it 
would seem that there were no excep- 
tions. Sodom was full of Sodomites. 
Wbal must have been the extent of its 
abominations, when ibe aged, instead 
of restraining the young, were aeiually 
urging them forward in the course of 
iniquity by their own pernidous ex- 
ample ! But every thing tended to il- 
lustrate the justice of the judgment 
which was fast ripening for execution 
against them. 

B. CaUed. That is, with a loud 
voice) demanded vociferously; which 
was virliially jirodaiinhig llieir own 
ahame. In alluMon to the' cffcumatan- 
ces mentioned in this verse, the prophet 
says of Jerusalem, Is. 3. 9, 'They de- 
dare their sin as Sodom, they hide it 
not.' Compare the aimilar instance of 
enomnous wickedness recorded Judg. 
19. 22, &c. 

6. Went out at ^ door-. The orig- 
inal here, as in v. II, employe two dis- 
tinct words for 'doori' Ihe one ntlO 
fieUaA signifying the apertuTS, passage, 
or doarwaT/, through which ingress and 
egress were made, the other ribl <'<- 
letk denoting the feq;^of the door, hung ' 
upon binges, by which Ihe aperture 
was closed. The distinction ia very 
accurately preserved throughout the 
BUbaequenl narrative, v. 9, 10, 1 1. 

7, S. And a^d, 2 ■pray you, brelhr&'% 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



&e. The condact of Lot on tliis ity- 
ing occasion was in many respects 
praisewonhy. He soeniE to have been 
fltnick wilt horror at the thoughta of 
the iriolation of Ihe lows of hospilality, 
and his shotting the doot after him ex- 
pressed how delicately he felt for his 
eueats. It was saying in effect, ' Let 
not their eara be oHended with what 
passes without; whatever ia scurrilous, 
obaeotie, or abusive, let me hear it but 
nol them.' Hia gentle and respectful 
manner of ireaUng xh'ia worst of mobs, 
is also worthy of notice. Though he 
could have entertained no respect for 
them on the score of ehatacter, yet he 
Ccirebore the use of opprobtioua terms. 
Recognising in ihem his fellow crea- 
tures and near neighbonra, he calls them 
bi'elliren, if perchance by such condl- 
intory language he may gain ihdr ear 
and eventually dissuade them from 
their wicked purpose. (See 1 Sam. 30. 
23. Is. Be. 7. Acts 17.26.) But when, 
Iji turn ofT their attention from his 
guests, he proposes lo bring out and 
Hurtender hia daughters to their pleas- 
ure, he hints at an expedient which can 
by no means be justified, ll is not for 
us 10 have recourse to one evil in the 
hope of preventing a greater; but rath- 
er to consent to no evil. His regard to 
the rites of hospitality was indeed com- 
mendable, but having used all proper 
means of preserving his guests, he 
ought to have left the event to Ood. 
It IS posffible indeed that owing to the 
exces^ve perturbation of his mind he 
was scarcely master Of his words or 
actions, and that some excuse may be 
suggested for htm on this scorer but 

Sodom nor become laniiliarized to their 
profligate manners he would not have 
made such a proposal. As it was he 
evidently gained nothing by it, but an 
licieaaed measure of abuse; and even 
hts gentle jcmonsirEnee ivns perverse- 
ly (.oni>imed into obtrusive and officiuus 
n.^ddliltg, as if he had or would set 



himself up for a judge, who «ss mere- 
ly n Hjfoumer among them. Per- 
on has no force wil h men who are 
under the dominion of their lusts, and 
nothing is more common than for kind 
admonitibna and faithful rebukes lo ba 
attributed lo unmannerly and arroganl 

strain these despcrale Sodomites from 
the commiaaion of iniquity was taken 

flamed against him, Uiey thirsted for 
revenge, and not content with havmg 
the men brought out, they will go in 
unto them, and break the door open lo 

effect theu purpose! IF For there- 

fore came they undo- my roiif. Qr. 
'Under the covering of my beams or 
rafters.' The meaning is, that they 
entered his house on the ground of the 
understood condition Ibal their persons 
should be safe, that the sacredness of 
the laws of hospitality should prelect 
them. Together with this, the worda 
probably carry an implication that a 
Bpecial providence had conducted Ihem 
to his dwelling, and that any allowed 
violence towards his guests would not 
only be a most flagranl injury to them, 
but an act of gross treachery and dis- 
obedience towards God who had, for 
the time being, intrusted their persona 
to his keeping. As it would seem from 

ceding chapter, v. S, that the opportuni- 
ties afforded for entertaining strangers 
were regarded as ■promdential, and as 
carrying'tha force of a direct command 
of heaven lo that efiect. Lot no doubt 
suggested as strong an argument as 
he could have used, when be said, 
'For therefore have they come undet 
the shadow of my roof.' It was ap- 
pealing to then- own knowledge of the 
awful sanctity with which the tawa ol 
hospitality were inveafed. But with 
that abandoned population this plea, 

9. T?ii« one 'fcUow came in to so- 
.jfflii-n, and he wilt needs be t judge. 
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9 And ihey said, Stand back. | 10 Bui the men put forth iheir 
And til -y said again, This one ; hand, and pulled Lol into the 
/eHoKj "cBQie in to sojourn, "and house to them, and shut t 
he will needs be a judge: Now i' 



; deal worse with thee 
than with them. And they press- 
ed sure upon the man, ecen Lot. 
and came near to break the dooi 



Hflb. 01B!D tJSU"' jadglng he ii/ill 
Judge. Tlia point of the reproach lies 
ID charing Lot with the audacity o" 
oppostna; himself a single individual, tc 
the will of the majority, (he iiiultitudi 
uf the citizens, and (hue, though no 
more llian a (ureiguerarrogaully taking 
it upon hini, to act the part of h judge, 
as if he would hold (he whol< 
his beck. Al the same time, it would 
perhaps he doing ni 
worda to suppose thi 
been ground«J on the 
ing^brmerfj officiated as judge 






bnked t 



punished ihdr flagitioua conduct. It 
admits of a doubt, at any rate, wheth- 
er the tetm is predicated of wliat he 
said or did on diis occasion merely. 

10. The men put forth ihar hand, 
&c. God's people are safe when Bn- 
eels stand sentiies at theirdoors. Mo- 
ses Hguin calls the heavenly messen- 
gers by a name indicative not of what 
they leers, hut uf what they sermed; 
for ailhough ihcy now began to pn( 
forth a Euperhunian power, they had 
not yet revealed ihemselvea as iiiitiis- 
lors sent from henven The incident 
here related of them teaches ub thai 
though God, m bis deep wisdom, olicn 
sees fit to defer, till his people are 
brought into the most trying siraits, 
the aid which he purposes to aftbrd, yi:t 
he will not toil them in the last exlrem- 1 
itr. L'lt was tnnde to fi^l his eitlrem. 
iCy before the needed succour was 
voQChBaied him, hut as he had biiidly 
and (jenf roiiaiy npined hia dipoisi fur i 



house with blindn 
and great : so tht 
themselyes to find 



e door of the 
iSS,both small 
: ihey wearied 



the reception of God's messengers, as 
he had recognised a special providence 
in th^r being sent wiliiin the sphere ol 
his hospitality, and as he had exposed 
himself to great perils in their defence, 
(he Most High would not leave him 
without a witness of his guardian care. 
By this seasonable interference he re- 
minds us how calmly we may resign 
ourselves to the custody of an ever 
'a(chful providence while engaged in 
Uie way of duly, and how intrepidly 
lay face dangers and enemies 
while following that ' which right is.' 

loie tlie men-~iriilh blindnest. 
n3D3 baaaaiTerim, wilh dax- 
dnissta, pi. Gr. oapuoin wOh 
iing. Chal. 'With fatuity of 
Syr. 'With i - 






inly hen 



,Jti. 18, where a similar eflect appears 
have been produced upon the Syr- 
I army in answer to the prayer ot 

Elisha. The judgment undoubtedly 
■ ' ion of. 



sight, 









fi thei 



Hid of 
issault 



on Lot, 


ndend 


avoured to make theu- 


way bom 


e, hut 


n a confused vi»on, 


such as, 


occasioned by vertigo of the 


brain, m 


which 


objects swim before 


he eyes, 
approach 


and m 


Dck every attempt to 


feet upon their 




their see 


ng any thing distinctly or 


steadily. 




3 right place. In (his 




fuEion 


of the senses th^y 


weaned (bemsti 


es in seeking for wiiht 


hey deemed a 


duor, but v^hich w«s 
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12 IT Anil the men said unto 
Lot, Hast thou here any besides? | 
son-ill-law, and lliv ^ons, and tliy 
daughters, and whatsoever thou 
hast in the city, '' bring them, o' 
of this place: 



13 Kor we will destroy Ihis 
ice, because the 'cry of Ihem 
waxen great before the face o. 
i Loud; and "the Lord balb 



eyes they were unable ii 



as iC they 
one-blind; 
with open 



world. Yet they mndly persisted in 
their object, when heaven had msde 
them impotent to efTticl it, and with 
Iron obatinacy continue to war wiih 
omnipotence. ' Many a one is harden- 
ed by the good word of God, and, in- 
elead of receiving the counsel, rages al 
ihe messenger! when men are grown 
to tlinl pass, that they are no whit bet- 
ter by afflictions, and worse wirb ad- 
moiiiliuns, God finds it time lo strike. 
Now Lot's ^eets begin lo show them- 
selves angels, and first deUvered Lol in 
Sodom, then fi^m Sodom; first strike 
them wi(h hlindnees, whom they will 
afier consume with fire. How Hltle 
did the Sodomites think thatvengeonce 
was so near tliem 1 While they went 
groping in the slreets, and cursing 
ihose whom they could not find, Lot 
with the angels is in secure light, nud 
sees them miserable, and foresees ihem 
burning. II is the use of Giod, lo blind 
and besot those whom he means to 
deslioy.' Bp. HaU. The same infet- 
uatfd conduct, says Calvin, is slil) ex- 
emplified by men of reprobate minds, 
whom Satan fascinsies with such 
strong dulueion, that, though smitten 
by the mighty hand of God, they siiil, 
with stupid impetuosity, rush against 
him. Yet the awful lesson of God's 
most tremendous rebukia of unhallow- 
ed iuatings is lost upon multitudes, who 



ces cease not lo press forward in tbe 
same destructive i:9reer. 

1-i. Hast thou here any be^des? son- 
iit-iaw, and thy eons, and tliy dough' 
iers, &c. At length the angels an- 
nounced Ihe object of their errand. In 
diis yerae they read lo Lot thar com- 
misaon. The last high handed enor- 
mity of the Sodomites proclaimed their 
Hns no longer lolerable. But the infor- 

he may be assared of the justice ann 
equity of God in punishing his iiioorri- 
gible enemies, but also in order that he 
might he ' moved with fear" to make 
good his escape from the devoted city. 
Here we are to mark the mercy of the 
divine proceedings. Ten rigbteousmen 
saved tl ' 



to have 



ne. Heh 



ever shall a 
not only so, but all thai belong lo him 
shall be delivered for his sake; or if 
otherwise, it shall he their own fault. 
It shall not be for the want of k proffer- 
ed opporuinity or a faithful warning. 
Sons-in-law, sons, daughters, or what- 
ever he bad are directed to be brought 
out of the doomed city, which was 
rapidly approaching the crisis of ils fate. 
That remarkable feature of the divine 
administration by which the wicked 
are blessed for tho sake of ihe righte- 
ous is here most signally illustrated i 
for that such were the sons-in-law is 
evident from ihe eontempluous man- 
ner in whifih they received Ihe warning, 
and (he fact that they perished in the 
perdition of the city. See note on Gen. 
7. 1.— Probably a more correct render- 
ing of the clause ia, ' Haat thou any 
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U And Lot went out, a 
"pake unto his sons-iu-law, 'whi 
niarrieil his daughters, and sai 
" Up, gel yoQ oul of this jilac 



here besides 7 son-in-law, or ihy sons, 
arthy daughteie.' 

B. Wcwilldielnn/lhieplaee. Heb. 
nTinutt at arc corrupting;!, e. about 
10 corrupt or deetriiy; juel upon ttio 
tue of destroying — often the force or tiie 
present pnrliciple. For tliis sense of thi 
word 'corrupt' sea Noie on Gen. 6. 13. 
in ttieaubeequem narrative, v. 24, 
Ilie destruction of tlie city is indeed 
fetred mora directly io the asenoy of 
Jeliovali himself, but the angels 
■ We will destroy it,' both btoaiise 
had been sent to announce it, and be- 
-.ialed in the 



for the 


Lord will desl 
ut he seemed ai 


ov Ihia 
olle that 
low 


how he 
gels, and 
they had 
lh«r com 
of the * 


f iba visii of ,he 
uii learnt that they 
file announctrae 
made to him of the 
ngto Sodom. Bu 


trangers, 

fit which 
object 0/ 
the drift 



i.tvsht«-6 



work of destruction. 

14. W^di married 
Heb, TirK ipipb the takirs of his 
daughters, or who were inking ; 
who wera about to lake or niorry j who 
were betrothed to his daughters, an ' 
upon the point of consummating the 
nnpliaUi called theretbre ' Bons-in-U* 
by anticipation. Chal 'Who wei 
about to take.' The Greek, however, 
unlike all the other versions, 
KXn^orit had taken. If this 
then some of Lot's daugVilet 
<a the con3agr«lion, for the two who 
alone escaped were maidens ilial had 

ts given to this idea by the purport of 

V. 15, on whidi see note. ¥ Up, gel 

yoH eiii qfthit place. &c. The warning 
given by Lot was abrupt and pointed, 
such as implied s peculiar urgency in 
the case, and one which would admit 
of na delay. Still it Is not necessary to 
suppose that this was a/2 he said to thi-m. 
As it would give addiliunal force to his 
Buihority on whith 



ipending wrath; and i 
would seem thai if Ihey had any te- 
epecl Ibi Lot, or reposed any confi- 
dence in hia words ihey could not but 
have been deeply impressed to see him 
conung to their hnuses at an unwonted 
hour of the night and with a couitte- 
nance and monner full of solemnity re- 
lating to them what had happened, and 
earnestly esbotling them not to be 
' disobedient to ihe heavenly vision!' 

disheartening recaption. A judicial in- 

m had sazed upon them : they 

closed their ears agamst his warningH, 

and even set them down to the account 

a distempered imagination or a dis- 

ibled merrinienU IT He seemal 

me that moclred. is one who was 

pn2K3 ketnatzehak, the same word 
which Isaac is deiived, and sig- 
nifying laughter. 'He warns ihem 
like a prophet, and advises them lilie a 



father 






mocked, and they do 

^(han seem lohim tontockagain.' 

Hall. One can almost imagine 

that he hears them saying, ' What, this 

■oyed. Thcsa 

goodly houses and temples to he over- 

□ and sink in flames! These 

multitudes to perish ii 



Ihey w 



nd that by si 






le relat< 



II thill 



all theci 
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15 T[ And when the mornirts 
arose, then the an^eis hastened 
Lot, saying, 'Arise, take thy 
wife, and Ihy two daughters 
whi»h are here, lest ihou be con- 
sumed in the iniquity of the city. 

16 And while he lingered, the 



widl i^uh childisli bugbears 

weak doting otd man I' T 

Hwful message of heaven 

raibar rsjecMd, and thus alas! liw often 

is the gospel message spurned 

playing upon the fears and 
of their fdlow men. Yielding ihem- 
gelres up to a fatal security, Ihey heed 
not the monitions of the word 
spirit (ill in too many instances '■ 
lusian is dispelled by the fearful reality 
of a lost soul and a preaeut hell. 

15. And uAen Hie morning arose. 
That is, at break of day, far (be sun 
did not rise (ill Lot entered Zoar, v. 33. 

fl TIte angcts hastened Lol. This 

cu^iiiineeance shows ihal lbs com- 
mendable faith and piety of Lot were 
still »iin^led with some degree of hu- 
man infirmity. He was disposed to 
linger, and had to be hastened by (he 
angels. It is easy indeed to conceive 
(hat one in his situation, though pre- 
pared on the whole lo obey ihe divine 
summons, should still have felt a strong 
repugnance (o an insrantaneoua flight 
His was a struggle lihe that of the en- 
dangered mariner who feela that hie 
only chance for escaping shipwrecli 
and saving his life, is to cast all bis 
goods overboard, and yet hesitates and 
lingiirs and can scarcely bring himself 
10 pan with what he holds so dear. 

(he charity to believe, il was not solely 
ihe thought of losing all hia worldly 
substance that made him falter. It 
was indeed putting hia fortitude to a 



men laid hold upon his hand, and 
upou the hand of his wife, and 
upon ihe hand of his two daugh- 
ters ; • the Lord heing merciful 
unto him; "and they brought 
him forth, and set him without 



severe test to know thai he must for- 
sake all and go forth homeless and 
destitute, he knew not whither, and 
our own habiluat practical distrust of 
Providence enables us bu( too easily to 
enter into his feelings, and perhaps to 
Sudan apology for them on this score; 
but this was not the only ground of his 



reluct 
theih 



H 



that 

that ere lung eomclhmg must be done 
to avoid it ; an awful sonnd is ever and 
anon in (hedr ears, urging them to ex- 
pedite iheir flight from Ihedevoted eilyj 
but still ihey hnger, and still leould lin- 
> thtjr final undoing, did not the 
compulsory mercy of heaven 
which rescued Lot, save them also from 
the consequences of their destructive 

opalhy. H Thy two daughters vkidi. 

'.ere. Heb. rKattJTl whiAftre 
found. Gr. a; tx"^ loftieft thoa hast. 
Chal. 'Which are found faithful with 
thee.' The expression seems covCTlly 
to imply that some of Lot's daughters 
were not thus found, and consequently 
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17 IT And it came lo pass, 
when ihey had brought ihem forlh 
abroad, that he said, 'Escape for 



thy life : '' looli not bi'hind thee, 
neither stay thou in all the plain : 
eacape lo the mountaiu, lest thou 



that they perished in the gencrid 

sttuclion. V Lett thou 6i consul 

in Ihe biiquity ofOiecUy That Lb, 
punishment o! the miqmly, akin 
which is Ihacinnmonidiomof beirine 
iniquity' for 'suffenng pumahmrni ' 
Lev. 20. n— 20, Numb 14 34 

16. And ■uAiIs he lingered the men 
laid hold upon hi> hand, &c Heb 
nSnatT' lie delayed or dmtracled 
himaetf. The original la pecuhar and 
emphnlio jn ila import, leading uh to 
fear that il was not allogether a com 
passionate aympathy that detained hi9 
steps. The word properly impUea that 
he suffered himaeO' to be hindered and 
eiaboTToaaed iBith dtstracHng cares, 
perhaps relative to his property. Tlis 

Ps. 119. 60, showing a striking con- 
traat between iha promptitude of Da- 
vid and the tardiness of Lot ; 'I made 
haste, and delai)ed not (Heb. R^i 
■nniini^n' suffered not wyseff lo be 
delayed,) to keep thy eommandments.' 

IT The Loi-d being ■mercifiU unto 

kirn. Heb. T^iS !Tin-> Clbnra in 
ihe gentU mercy ^ ihe Lord upon him- 
How striking was Ihe divine interpo- 
sition in his favour ! How evident is 
It thai had he been left lo himself he 
would have perished in the general 



us out, whilst we linger, we should be 
condemned with the world. If God 
meet with a very good field, ne pulls up 
Ihe weeds, and lela iha corn grow; if 






;s the corn and weeds 



grow togellier; if very ill, he galheri 
the lew ears of com, and burns the 
weeds.' Bp. Hall. 

17. Be <aid, Escape far thy life. 
Heb. "liCB] by firr thy soul. ChaL 
'Fit; thine own soul, and save thyself' 
&c. It would seem that a new speak- 
er, even the Angel-Jehovah, who had 
by Ibis lime left Abraham and joined 
(he two angels at Sodom, utters these 
words. The fact indeed of his coming 
up and joining bis angeho compan- 
ions ie not mentioned, bui the tenor of 
the ensuing narrative makes il clear, 
we think, that the personnge called Je- 
hovah was present at the overthrow of 
Sodom, and that it was no other than 
he who sustains the character of chief 
speaker in the discourses recorded. 
Sea V, 21, 22. Lot, having been so for 
saved almost in spite of himself la 
now BOlemnly charged to escape for bis 
life to tb£ 
as lookin 



A'ilhout E 
This 



When 



i3»1f conid liii 



imbjr lb 



So the general warnings and proi 
of the gospel are uoavaiiiiig to 
the anner's heart without a speci 
fluenca of Divine mercy euperadi 
the outward call. 'We are 
urally in Sodom : if God did 



behind him 

1 be mercifiilly eerere, and 
lur Lord's commands which 
to deny sel^ take up the 
follow him. The extreme 
earnestness of the angels throughout, 
and ihe urgenl and imperative lone in 
which Lo^ was now addressed, waa in- 
leed calculated lo insphe hini with an 



all r 
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SuppOBfl thfit hating received a coni- 
misainn to warn Lot, (iiey liad yielded 
(ci a mislaken tenderness, ond forborne 
to alarm his feara. Suppose (lial [he; 
had geiilly admonished him of his 
danger, and suggested the expediency 
of providing Again B[ it. Suppose that 
when thtr^ taw hlii lingering, and 
knew (hal une Iioui'b delay would in- 
(olve him and his lainily in the com- 
mon Tnin, ihey hnd cunlented them- 
letves with hinlingin adiatjintmanner 

bte ! wo.jld such conduct have become 
themi Would thoy have acted the 
part of frionds? Yea, would ihey not 
have been awfully respon^ble to God 
tor their unfaiihfuliiess, and cun&idercd 
as chargeable with llie dealh of the 
faaiWyt Assuredly, the moie faithful 
and earnest Ihey were in the discharge 
of thair duty, the more real henevo- 
lenee they eKerdsed; nor could they 
have diapkyed tbeu- love in any better 
way than by seizing hold of them to 
quicken Ihar pace, and urging them by 
the inoat powerful considerations to 
secure their own safety. In like man- 
ner should tlie earnest appeals and ex- 
horlations of Chrisl's minjaters to the 
impenilent be regarded. They are 
really prompted by the most benev- 
olent motives. Knowing the terrors of 
the Lotd they endeavuur to persuade 
men. In utttring the denunciations of 
heaven thoy may be accused as need- 
lessly harsh or severe, bnt it is a most 
unjust imputation, for what Ihey apeak 
will soon be found true, and in thus 
discharging their duty they perform an 
ofSce worthy of an angeL They be- 
lieve God's ihreateninga and therefore 
thoy speak; and abould they speak 
smooth things to their hearers and 
prophesy deceits, they would prove 
their bitterest enemiea. In thia urgent 
matter concealment is treachery and 
fidelity is love. They mual be an echo 
to the angel's voice and cry aloud, ' Es- 
caiie for your Uvea, look not behind 



you, nor tarry io all the plain.'- — -H 
Look not beliind Ihee, &c. Neither 
thou nor any of Ihs eoni|iany. That 
all were included in the prohibition ia 
evident from what befel Lot's wife, 
though we do not read tliat it was ex- 
pressly addressed to her. They were 
forbidden to look behind them or to 
tarry in all (h^ plain, not only as a test 
of obedience — which might have been 
prescribed them without any other rea- 
son iban the will of God— but also to 
express in this manner the utmost pos- 
sible deteslalion of the abhorred and 
devoted city, and a firm nsolve to shun 
all participation in its fate. In order 
lo this they are not to latry (Heb 
stand) in all Itie plain ; they were not 
to station tueniselves at any particular 
spot wilt] a view to indulge Iheir curios- 
ity in looking back upon the confJag- 
ration ; for as the impending deatnc- 



of (he plain, tht 
, quently delay bi 
peril of their livei 

by the boundarii 
Within these lim 
them to tarry, 
emotions does I 

great temptation 1 

had roved at ease ,= ....^..a a,.u 

herds over that goodly ground. But 

lost. Ply he must for his life to the 
mountains beyond, fbr a deluge of fire 
is about to break forth and flow over 
that accursed soil ] Ah, how ea^ly 
can the hand of God turn our choicest 
worldly comforls into wormwood and 
gall ! How easily can he rob our en- 
joyments of their zest, and convert our 
earthly Edens into a dreary waste I 
'Little children, keep yourselves from 

idols-' Tf Escape to the mouniftiti^ 

Coiled, ang. for mountains, i. e. the 
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18 An(] Lot said unto them, 
Oh, ' not so my Lore! ! 

19 Behold now, thy ser 
Lath found grace in thy sight, 
ihou hast magnifled thy mercy, 
which thou ha^t shewed untc 
in saving my life : and I ca 



ir to flee unto, and it is a little 
;; Oh, let me escape thilher! 
it not a liiile one?) and my 
il shall live. 



[ion or Moab, several i 



much » 



sighted 



dhave 



■o( a 






! faiih 



iv made this request 
lo his divine deliverer. His duty evi- 
dently was 10 have yielded a simple 
obedience to the declared will of heaven. 
He should have known Ihat what God 
dictated was best; Iholif he had com- 
manded him (0 go to the mountains, he 
would certainly enable him to get there, 
and that he could as well protect him 
(here as an; where else. But he is 
lUlcd with alarm in view of the dis- 
tance of the mountains, imagining that 
he will be unable io reach them in time 
to secure his aafety, and therefore 
pleads hard for permission to flee to 
the neighbouring city of Zonr, and 
hopes he may be e^tenaed in this dears 
»e«ngitwas 'a hitle one;' a reason 
the force of which probably lay in the 
implication, that as (he city was small 
its aina were comparatively small, and 
oD (his Bceounl might be favoured with 
eiemptibn from (he coming calami(y. 
■nie preferting of stioh a request in 
such ctrcumslances we should no doubt 
suppose would have drawn for(h some 
marked exprraaion of the divine dia- 
pleaaure, and that with a frown the Lord 
would have repeated (he former com- 

ency he lends a gracious ear to his 
petition. Hia infirmity is not rebuked; 
his request was granted j the city was 
spared for hia sake. In (hia God de- 
signed at once lo sliow how much the 
fervent prayer of a righteous man 



acted had he confided in 
manner in God, and fled lo (he moun- 
tains in the Brst instance. For it is 
clear from the sequel, v. 30, that his 
terror would not suiTerhim to remain 
in the place he bad chosen, but that he 
was soon glad lo lahe refuge in the very 
mountains which he had foolishly de- 
clined to seek. This instance should 
fix firmly in our minds the conviction 
that we can never gain any thing by 
attempting to improve upon God's ap 
poinlmenta. He will chouse for uain- 
flnilely be((er than we can ibr ourselves. 
Let us learn, moreover, another lesson 
Trom (his inddenl. If a petition mark- 
' ith euehfaultiness as 









a favourable h 






what effi- 
perlain lo 
K prayera which are prompted by a 
mora believing spirit and framed 
"e diatinclly in accordance with (he 

ialed will of heaven 1 H Bdiold 

\ tlty sereani hath found grace in 
Siy sight. ' Nothing can be more com- 
m than this form of speech. Has a 
n bean pleading with anoiher and 
aucceeded in his request, he will say, 
' Ah, since I have found favour in your 
sight, let me mention another thmg.' 
'My lord, had I not found fiivour in your 
sight, who would have helped meT 
' Happy is the man who finds grace in 
your eighL' Ro5si-(s.— IF Lest some 
■■ - ■ Heb. nsin ID Icsl Ihe 

trif ,' i. e. Ihe threatened 
destruction. He was apprehensive he 
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21 And lie said unto him, 
' I have .iccepted ihee concer 
this thing also, Ihat I will 
overthrow this city, for the which ' 
thou hast spoken. 



! Haste ihee, escape thither 



jome thither: therefore 
e of the nity was called 



ihouid not be able to reach (he d< 

ed place^r safety till the fisry lempeat 

bad burst furth. 

20. IsU-not a liUh one? Heb. ISSKl 
Mitxar ; in allusion to whicli the name 
of the dly was afierwaida colled'Zoar," 
whereas before it was known by ihe 
name of ' Gelii,' Gen. 14. 2. Targ. 
Jerus. 'Ilialiitle, and iissina are Utile.' 

21. Ihavi accepted Cliee. Heb. i.-i»ffi: 
■iijn / have accepted Siy face, or / 
have lifled up thy faesi L e. I have e 
pompaasion ale respect lo thee, and will 
gratify thee by granting this rec 
The expression probably arose froi 
Easlern cusiom. Persons there in 

ferring n petition, instead of falUag 
upon their knees, often prostrate thera- 
setvea with tli^r face to the ground. 
When the peution is accepted, the 
prince or potentate commands them to 
be raiaed from their lowly posture, 
which ia expreaaad by 'lifting up Ihe 
fece.' In common usage theratbn^ 
the phrase, is clearly ay nan y mans 
with ' showing favour,' but it is some- 
tunes taken in a bad sense, and pro- 
hibited as implying what is termed 
'respect of persona,' or undue partial- 
tiy, which is denied of (jod, Dent. 10. 
17, and forbidden to men, Dent. 16. 19. 
Qt. iSu^jiuiF'. iTou io» npaowimi. J Anns 
admired thyfase or thy person ; paral- 
lel lo which the Apostle, Jude, 16, says, 
'having men's persona in admiration;' 

advantage. Thus doth a grscioos 6od, 
according to the words of the Psalmist, 
Ps. 145. 19. 'fulfil the desire of them 
that fear him ; he also will hear their 

22. lean-not do am/ thing till thoubs 

37 



come thither. The inability here men- 
tioned ia of course wholly of the moral 
and nolof IhepAs«'=''^''''"^^ ^i ' i'arin 
its nature, though ariaing from an oppo- 
site cause, 10 that affirmed of our Sav- 
iotir, Mark, 6. 5, ' He coidd there do no 
mighty worlt,' by reason of the unbe- 
lief of the people. He could not be- 
cause be TBOuld not. There was a mor- 
al unfimesa beiween such a state of 
mind and such a display of power, so 
that he determined not to put it forth. 
But the expression in the present in- 
stance is very remarkable. What an 
evidence dues il alf d h f ot 

in which God h d a good m n 
What a testimony o he effi a 



1 prayei 



and 



Th 



Most High i 

Ills hands as hound b ti p 

can do nothing d h p h 

ment of the wicked till their safety 
is secured. Had we not a divine war- 
rant for the use of such language, it 
would dnubtlesa be a high presumption 
in us (o employ it, and when we find 
ihe Holy Spirit adopting it, we still 
pause in devout admiraiion mingled 
with a latent misgiving whether we are 
indeed to understand the words in their 
SI obvious sense. But our doubts 
precluded by adverting lo numsr- 
. parallel instances in God's dealings 
h his people. On more than one 
aaion when he had determined to 
cute vengeance on Israel for their 
perverseness, the inlercessions of Moses 
represented as having lieen in eflect, 
sislihie, so that the ihreaiened 
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23 IE The sua was lisea upon 
the eartli when Lot entered 

24 Then ' the Lord raiaed up- 
on Soiloiu and upon Gomorrah 
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brimstone and fire from the Lord 
out of lieayen ; 

25 Anil he overthrew those cit- 
ies, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and Hhal 
which grew upon the ground. 



forward Lo (he acquieiuon of ihe eamc 
chBraoler. If we ate prompted ui all 
by the noble ambiiion of becoming ben- 
efactocE of our race, tel us seek \a form 
ourselves on the models proposed ii 
(he Sotiplures, and (hue by being niadi 
etninently acceptable to Bud become 
in ibe bigbeat degree useful to the com- 
mnnities in which we Uve. 

23. Tbesun.v>atrieenujionOiemF& 
TBhen ItOt entered into Zoar. Rather^ 
according lo the Hebrew, ' The aun 
rose or went forth upon the earth, and 
Lot entered in 10 Zoar.' The aun- light 
of the last day which was ever to dawn 
upon ill-tatcd Sodom, had 
ed, and the inhabitants, 
rather incredulous of danger, gnzeupon 
those early beam a, which, as ic respected 
them, were soon to be extinguished 
eternal night. The opening of [he day 
ui its iiBual serenity probably confirm' 
ed them in their insensibility 
The night for the moat part i) 
son of alarm and danger. I 
nigbt that Che deatrnying angel passed 
Ihrongh Egypt to slay the firi ' ' 
at night, that the sword of the Lord 
penetrated the camp of Assyria, and 
destroyed a hundred and eighty-fiva 
thousand men — at night, thatthe shad- 
ow of a hand wrote on the wall of Bel- 
shazsar's palace the departure of his 
kingdom and the close of bis glories 
and bia life together. But the day has 
ever been regarded as the season of se- 
cnrily. The first ray of the morning 
dispels the phantoma of the ima^n) 



When the day breaks upon ua it scat- 
ters peace, and joy, and safely m its 
smilea. Alas 1 bow little do ws know 
where danger lurks, and when the 
dream of happiness shall be broken ! 
Sodom escapes the perils of tlie night 
to fall by unexpected vengeance in the 
morning ! As the destruction was un- 
especled, it was the mote terrible i and 
as it was sudden it admitted of no es- 
cape. The sona-in-law of Lot, who 
had mocked his admonitions, are rous- 
ed to a sense of their truth and impor- 
tance by the hand of death. Let this 
conffldemtion prepare na fbr a still great- 
er event, in the sotemniliee of which 
we must all participate, and in refer- 
ence to which our Saviour liaa taught na 
how we are to improve the narrative of 
the present awful scene, Loke 17. 28—30, 
'As it was in the days of Lot, they 
did eaC, ihey drank, they bought, they 
sold, they planted, they budded j But 
the samo day that Lot went oat of 
Sodom, it rained tire and brimstone 
um heaven and destroyed ibem alli 
:ven thus ehall it be in the day when 
10 Son of man is revealed.' 
2i. The Lord rained— brimelone and 
fire from tha Lord out qf Aeonen. Heb. 
md Jire; 



that is, by a 









s of a 



burning brimstone. Thus 1 Chron. 
32. 5, ' Of fame and of glory,' i. e. of 
glorious feme. Jer. 23. 3, ' Execute ye 
' ' and righteousness,' i. e. righ- 

rmenL Jer. 29. 11, 'Togive 
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ed, or having their heada adorned with 
fillets. As we are informed in a pre- 
vious chapter that ilie vale of Siddim 
was full of bilunien pits, and the towns 
must have been sitnaled on a mine, as 
it were, of that combualible maHer, it 
does not perhaps detract Jrum the su- 
pernatural character of the visitation 
to suppose that the Almighty saw fit 
to employ natural agencies in bringing 









'briir 



stone and fire* may with equal propri- 
ety bs rendered 'burning biimatono;' 
and as sulphur is found in gi«aler or 
less quanlilies in the n«glibouriiig hills, 
it is concsivable that it may have been 
' rained down from heaven' in conse- 
quence of being first thrown np by a 
volcanic eruption, of which there are 
striking indications at the present day 
pervading that whole region. But re- 



erving tb 



1 pomt f 



a fuller 



in the sequel of thi 
be proper here to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account of that remarkable body 
of water which occupies the site of the 
devastated plain of Siddim. This, the 
reader is aware, is a heavy, sluggish, 
fetid, and unwholesome lateknown by 
the various titles of Ihe ' Sail Sea' 
(Numb. 34. 3. »eul. 3. 17. Josh. 15. 
6); the 'Sea of the Plain' (Oeut, 4. 
39) i and the 'East Sea' [Eiek. 47. IB. 
Joel, 2. W,) from its ^luation relatively 
to Judea. By Josephiis and other 
Greek writers it was called the 'Lake 
Asphaltilea,' that is, ' the Bituminous 
Lake,' from Ihe abundance of asphal- 
lum or bitumen found in it and around 
it; while by the Arabs it is termed 
'BabarLoth' Sea qfLot.aad by the 
Turks 'Ula Deguisi.' Its usual appel- 
lation among Europeans is the 'Dead 
Sea." It is situated in Ula south of 
Palestine, and is of an irregular oblong 
figure, extending generally from north 
to enulh, but with a leaning of the 
northern portion eastward, which gives 
to the whole figure an appcEiranec 
which has besn compared to thai of a 



bow. The mountains which enclose 
Ihe Ghor, or valley of the Jordan, open 
conaderabiy at the northern extremity 
the lake, and, encompassing it on 
jeasl and west sides, approach agmn 
the soulhern extremity, leaving be- 
een Ihom only a narrow plain which, 
der the names of El Ghor and Kl 









<RedS 



Jthward t. 



the 



The di- 






ppea 



>t be taken as a large estimate, for 
ly modem observers have been dis~ 
id to reduce it by ono-third, or oven 
half. It is probable that the di- 
Lsions of the lake have become 
more contracted than in former times; 
but nothing more delcrininate than oc- 
ular impressions has hitherto been ofieiv 
ed on this subject. Ilie epithets 'Dead,' 



S.lr,' , 






great lake, may reapectivi 
points on which a short account of it 
may turn; the former denoting its gen- 
eral appearance, and the latter the 
quality of its waters. The name 'Dead 
Sea' is supposed to have been given to 
[he lake in consequence of the desolate 
uppearnnce of all things around, and 
the absence of animal and vegetable 
life ; for the waters being intensely 

pregnaled with saline matter, no plants 
or trees will grow there, and the sat- 
uration of the air with saline particles 
and sulphureous and bituminous va- 
pours is also unfavourable to vegetable 
life. It is a necessary consequence of 
this, thai no wild animals resort thither 
for fijod or drink, nor are flocks or 
herds led to its shores. The absence 
of firh also in its waters preven ts even 

presence gives some animation to lake! 
less peculiarly circumstanced g and, 
altogether, the general aspect of nature 
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in Ihia blighted region la dull, cheerlesa, 
and depreaang. The unusual alillnes 
of so large a body of waler is quile i 
unison vikb the ganeral deaolalion, [ 
which il nol a lilile contribulfs. Thi 
IB doubtleag owing in a great degree t 
the shelter of the monnlains which en- 
close ic, and shut out the strong windt 
hut part of tiie efFeol may perhaps he 
attributed to the heaviness of the wa- 
ter. 'It waa neatly dark,' says Mr. 
Stephens (Incid. of Trav., ?oL 2. p. 
212), 'when we reached the top of the 
inounfain, and I sat down for a mo- 
ment (o take a last look at the Dead 
Sea. Prom thia diatanre its aspeol 
fully justified lis name. It was calm, 
motionless, and seemingly dead ; tliere 
was no wave or ripple on ics surface, 
nor was it hurrying on, like other wa- 
ters, to pay its tribute to the ocean ; the 
mounlaina around it were also dead ; no 
trees or shrubs, not a blade of grass 
grew on Iheir naked ades ; and, as in 
^a days of Mosea, ' Brimstone atid 
salt; Ilia not sown, nor heareth, nor 
any grasa groweih thereon.' ' Where 
(he waters occasionally overflow their 
usual limit, a sahne orast ia left upon 
the Borface of the Boil reaembliiig hoar- 
frost, or snow. The lake, and the lake 

with B dense mist which ia dissipated 
by the rays of the sun, it came to be 
said that black Ht^d sulphureous exha- 
lations, dealrncliTe to animal life, were 
constantly arising; and it was added, 
thai these eshalaiions strnck dead any 
birds chat alienipted to fly ncroas. 
The rare appearance of bitds in con- 
sequence of the saltnesa of the water 
and the absence of fish, probably oo- 
caaioned thia report, which is now 
known to he incorrect. It ia not un- 
cdmmon to see swallows dipping for 
the wat^r necessary la build their neste. 
Maundrell saw several birds flying 
ehoui, and skimming the surface with- 
out any visible harm. The same fact 
> attested by Valney; and Mr. Ste- 






IB says that almost at the moment 
is turning from the Jordan (o the 
i Sea, not with SI a tiding the long 

without dropping dead upon 
its surface, he saw a flock of gulls 
floating quietly on its bosom ; and 
when roused with a stone, they flew 
down the lake, skimming its surJsce 
until ihey had carried themselves out 
of sight As to the absenca of flsh, 
there is no good reason to doubt iu 
We do nol recollect that any Kuropean 
travellers discovered any, although 
some heard of iish from the nativea ; 






liltls 



ports of the Oiienlals on such subjects. 
The few Bhells of fish, always unoc- 
cupied, which have occasionally been 
on the shores by Maundrell and 
travellers, do not seem to allurd 
any satisfactory evidence on the suh- 
J Mr. Madden remarks (Travels, 

vol.3, p. 310), 'I found several fresh 

iced on the Lake of Tiberias; 

the putrid remains of two 

small fish, of the sire of mullet ; which 

doubt had been carried down from 

liie Jordan, as well as the shells ; for 

1 wel! convinced, both from my 

observation and from the accounts 



a, that 



be found in the Dead Sea 

ters of the Lake Oorn.iah 

north of Peraa are probably no 

<alt than those of liie Dead Si 



The 






I kno 



lof animal life. The water 
ilaelf, lilte that of the see, is of a dark 
■, shaded vuiih green, accord- 
light falls upon it, and per- 
fectly clear. It is much salter than 
le waters of the bcb, and has aiso an 
npleaaant bitterness. An American 
lisaonary who visited the spot saya. 
The water loolia remarkably clear and 
pure ; but on taking it Into my mouth, 
found it nauBeons, and hilt, t, 1 Ihiijk, 
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beyond any thing I ever laaled. My 
clothes were wet by the wavea, and as 
Ihey dried, I foand them covorad with 
Ball.' Another 



till u 



e knee i[ 



took soma waler into my month. It 
was impoaaible to keep it there. Its 
sattneas is even greater than that of 

on the lips similar to thatfrom a strong 
Boiutian of alum. My boots were 
scarcely dry, when-thoy were already 
covered with salt; oar clothes, hats, 
hands, fecea, were impregnated by this 
mineral in less than two hours.' But 
Ibis wonderful saltneas is no! its only 
peculiarity. One of the moat remaik- 
abte characters of this lake is the 
buoyancy of its waters. Josephua re- 
lates that the most weighty things 

the Emperor Vespasian, to try ila 
strength, caused certain men who 
could not swim to be thrown in with 
then- hands tied behmd them, and they 
floated on the surface. 'Prom my 
own experience,' says Mr. Stephens, 'I 
can almost corroborate the most es- 
travagant aceonnla of the andents. 
Before I left Joraaalem, I had resolved 

h h d ed my resolu- 

d g my day's ride 

h the point of 



be P d time la ask 

m to do, 1 was 

fl ts Paul and the 

A after splashing 

like B parcel 

reference to my own spedfic gravity, 
that in the Atlantic or" ■' 
cannot float without some little 
menl of the hands ; and even th 
body is almost totally submergei 
hert^ when 1 threw myself upi 
back, my body was half out of 
37* 



It was an exertion even for tny lank 
Araba to keep themselves under. When 
1 struck out in swimming, it was CK- 
ceedingly awkward; for my legs were 
constantly rising to the surface, and 
even above the water. I could have 
lain there and read with perfect ease. 
In fact, I could have slept, and it would 
have been a much easier bed than tha 
bushes at Jericho. It was ludicrous to 
see one of the horses. As soon as his 
body touched the water he was afloat, 
and turned over on his aide ; he strug- 
gled with ail his force to preserve his 
equilibrium, but the moment ho stop- 
ped moving he turned over on his aide 
again, and almost on his hack, kidung 
his feet out of water, and snorting with 
terror. The worst of my bath was, 

with a thick, glutinous aubstanco, 
which it required another ablution to 
ge! rid of; and after I had wiped my- 
self dry, my body bui^l and smarted 
as if I had been turned round before a 
roasting fire. My face and ears were 
incrasted with sale; my hairs stood 
out, ' each particular hair on end ;' and 
my eyes were irritated and Inflamed, 
so that I felt the effects of it for seveial 
days. In spile of all tbia, however, re- 
vived and refreshed by my balh, I 
mounted my horse a new man.' Mr. 
Madden, however, was lesa fortunate. 
'About six in the morning,' says he, 
the shore, and i 



again; 



of 1 



excelten 



Ived on hav 
was desirous of ascertaining the truth 
of the assertion, that ' nothing sinks 
in the Dead Sea.' I awam a consider- 
able distance from the shore; and 
about four yards from the boach I was 
beyond my depth : the water was the 
coUest I ever fel^ and the taste of it 
moat detestable; it was that of a so- 
lution of niira, mixed with an infuaion 
of quassia. Its buoyancy I found (o 
be far greater than that of any sea I 
ever swam in, not excepting the Eux- 
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ifle, tvLicli Ib extremely sail. I could 
lie like a log of wood on the surface, 
ti'ithoul silning hand or foot, ae 
as I chose; bul with a good deal of 
eierlion I could ]u0[ dive sufiicientlf 
deep to cover all my body, but I 
again thrown on the aurftCB, in spile of 
my endeavours lo descend lower, 
coming out, the wounds in my feet 
pained me eioesaively ; the poisonous 
quality of the waters irritated the abra- 
ded skin, and ullimatcly made an ulcer 
Of every wound, which confined me 
fifteen days in Jerusalem ; and became 
BO troublesome in Aiejfandris, that my 
medical sllendant was apprehensive 
of gangrene.' (Trav. vol. 2. p. 210.) 
These facts indicate a degree of density 
in the water of this lake utterly un- 
known in those of any other. Its spe- 
dfic gravily has in fact been ascertain- 
ed to be 1.211, that of fresh water being 
I.OCO. Some of the water has been 
bottled and brought to Europe, and 
subjected to analysis. The results ob- 
tained by Dr. Marcet were as follows :— 



thus giving about one fourth of ite 
weight in various kinds of sails. — As 
the Lake has no outlet, Relsnd, Po- 
codie, and other travellers have sup- 
posed that it must throw off its super- 
fluous water by some subterranean 
channel t but although it bas been cal- 
culated that the Jordan daily dischar- 
ges into il 6.090 OOO tons of water, be- 
sides whiil it receives from the Amon 
and aevaral smaller streams, it ia now 
known, that the loss by evaporation is 
eitplain the absorpi* 






Itsoc 



nalri: 



ns, is doubtless owi 
the Jnrlun and the other 



id fall 



down from then 
pies of Sodom,' beautiful without, and 
duet and asbea within ; the doleful 
sounds issuing froni the lake i and the 
sometimes visible remains of the sub- 
merged cities : — these, and other points 
of interest with which tradition and 
fanciful imaginations have invested tho 
Dead See, we may pass unnoticed j but 
on the last point, we cennot refrain 
iironi expressing our astonishment that 
Senable modern travellers should have 
thought it worth lh«r while lo look 
narrowly for walls and pillars under 
the water, and that some have even 
fancied that they had seen them. The 
cities of the plain were probably small 
towns, built with mnd or bricks, with- 
out any pillars, unless of wood; and 
a few days' submersion would convert 
them mlo heaps of rubb sh or dtssolve 
them in the waters not to speak of 
the previous overthrow and burmng 
which they experienced Most of the 
exnggeriltons and marvellous stories 
about th E lake are doubtless owmg to 
Its sngularity no sim lar lalie being 

and more modern invellera. The 
miod must ever be deeply impressed 
by regarding the lake as a monument 
ot the divine anger against a s nful 
people; nor is its solemniiy, as such, 
diminished by the knowledge that there 
are other lakes very similar to the Dead 
Sen. The Lake Oormiah, in Persia, 
for instance, exhibits a very striking 
analogy to it in many of its prineipal 
features ; nor is there any considerable 
difference of dimension between them.' 
PicL Bible. It only remains to offer 
somefarlher remarks upon the connec- 
tion between the Mosaic narrative, 
and the present physical charaeter til 
le lake and ihe surrounding country. 
The efanJ question is aa lo the oti- 
gin of the large quantities of eulphut 
■ salt with which the region of the 

e to the soil of the valley and the 
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e judgm, 



. by 



to n of the Deity. 

A m ni ess ta be recog- 

nised in eilber case, but on tbe latter 
BupposUion the miracle consisted, not 
in crtating at Uie time (he element 
employed, but aimply in bringing 
forth and directing in an extraordi- 
nary manner ihoae tiotHral agencies 
which w^-e already in e>:iBtence, On 
this point conimenlatars arc divided. 
On the one hand, it is contended that 
the exceeding: frtutfuliiesB aasertcd by 
Moses of the tale of Siddini, before the 
deslmction of Sodom and Gjomorrah, 
is incansislent with the existence of 
those mines of fossil salt wbicti some 
travellers have affirmed to be cocvat 
vviih the soil. Such a theory Prof. 
Paxton thinks to he ulteily at war 
with the veracity of the sacred writer. 
'No disproportions Ic qnontity of aaline 
matter, could then (originally) bave 
been present ^iher in the soil or iti the 
enrroiinding mountains. That it abound- 
ed with bittLmen^ some have inferred 
from the assertion of Moses, thai the 
vale of Siddini was full of slime-pits : 
where the Hebrew word lan chetrtar, 
which we render slime, others, and 
particularly the Seventy interpreters, 
render fitiutnen. But ^!■^^;a gopkrilh, 
and nol ckEmart ia (he word that Moses 



by consequence, Ai'iinctonsia not msHilt, 
when chemaT is used, but bitumen, a 
very diflcrenl substance. Hence the 
brimstone which now impregnates the 

shores, must be regarded, tiol as an 
original, but an accidental ingredient, 
remaining from the destruction of tbe 
vale by fire and brimstone from heav- 
en. The same remark applies to the 
mines of fossil salt, on the surround- 

deposited in the cavities which il now 
ipies at the same lime, else the vats 
of Siddim, instead of verdant pastures, 
and abundant harvests, had exhibited 
fiiglyful sterility from the be- 
guining, for which il is so remarkable 
modern times. Bitumen, if tbe He- 
Bw word cAcmar denotes that eub- 
ince, abounds in the richest soils; for 
the vale of Shinar, whose soil, by 
e agreement of all writers, is fertile 
the highest degree, the builders of 
B tower of Babel used it for mortar, 
The ark of bulniahes in which Moses 
WHS embarked on the Nile, was in like 
daubed with bitumen (cAemar), 
and pitch ; but the mother of Moaea 
found il in the soil of %ypt, 
near the Nile, on whose borders she 
lived. It is therefore reasonable to snp- 
liat bitumen abounded in Oo- 
region famed for the lichneBS 
.aslitres. Hence k may be fair- 
ly concluded, that the vale of Siddim 
before its destruction, in respect of nat- 
iral fa'lility, resembled the plain of 
jblnar, and the land of Egypt along 
the Nile. Bui it is well known, that 
'herever brimstone and saline matter 
abound, there sterility and desolation 
it not then reasonable to 
tbe sulphureous and ealine 
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iTO lislen to the tealimony of (he saiMvd 
writers, what waa ressonable hypolli- 
esis rises into absolute cerlainty. Mo- 
ses expresaiy ascribes the brimstone, 
the sail, and the burning, in the ovef- 
ilitow of Sodom, u> ibe immediate! 
vengeance of heaven; 'Whan Ihey 

and burning; that it ia not sown, nor 
beareih, nor any grasa groweth Ihtre- 
oo, (like (he overthrow of Sodom anrl 
Guinotrah, Admah and Zeboim, which 
(he Lord overth 



t his 



rath);, 



al] nali 



say, Wherefore has ihe Lord 
unlo this landl What mcanelh the 
heat of this greal anger,' Deul. 29. 22. 
In (Ilia passage, the brimeione, salt, and 
burning, are mentioned as (rue and 
proper cfiecls of the divine wrath ; and 
since this fearful dealraclian is com- 
pared to the overthrow of Sodom and 
Oumorrah, the brimstone and salt into 
which the vale of Siddim waa turned, 
must alsohs the true and proper eHects 
of divine anger. Tliis indeed, Moses 
asserts in the plainest terms: 'Then 
the Lord rained upon Sodom, and upon 
Gomorrah, brimelone and lire from 
the Lord out of heaven ; and he over- 
threw those cities, and al[ the plain, and 

that which grew upon the ground,' 
Gen. 19. 24. But since the brimstone 
and (he (ire were rained from heaven, 
so must the salt, with whicli they are 
connected in the former quotation : and 
(his ia the opinion recaved by the Jew- 
ish doctors. The frightful eterilily 
which followed the brimstone, sail, and 
burning, in the first qtioladon, is in the 
same manner represented as an effect 
of tlie divine judgment upon the vale of 
Siddim; 'It is not sown, nor beoreth, 
nor any grass groweth thereon.' The 
and df ■ ■ 



from 



n of lirin 
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■,3IS. [B. C. I8i)8. 

be Ihe man that trusteth in man, and 
ma:t.elh Ilesh bis arm, and whose heart 
deparleth from the Lord. For he shall 
be lihe the heaih in the deserl, and 
shall not see when |rood cometb, but 
ehall inhabit the parched places in (ha 
wilderness, in a soli land, and not in- 
habited,' Jer. IT. 6, 6. In this passage, 
the salt is as^gncd as the cause thai 
the parched places in the wilderness re- 
main In a stale of perpetual slerilily. 
In the judgments which ihe prophet 
Zephnniah waa directed lo predict 
against the kingdom of Moab, he al- 
ludes expressly To the punishment of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and inliniates, 
that one part of thai punishment con- 
sisted in Ihe vale being turned into salt : 

'Asl live, saith the Lord, Surely 

Moab shall be as Sodom, and Ihe chil- 
dren of Ammon as Gomorrah, eien 
Ihe breeding of nettles and salt pits, 
and a perpetual desolntion,' Zeph. 2. 9. 
The qualities of the lake which now 
carers the once fertile and delightful 
vale of Siddim, and the deeolale ap- 
pearance of the surrounding country, 
as has been already shown, perfeclty 
correspond with the words of the in- 
spired writers, and the conclu»ona ol 
reason.' Paxttm- — Such are the main 
arguments adduced against the volcan- 
ic origin of this remarkable locality 
Bui on Ihe other hand it is maintained 
(I.) That all the ancient and modem 
tradilions connected with the place re- 
fer the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah to such a catastrophe. Thus 
Taeitos rehites (Hist. Lib. v. e. 7.) that 
a Iradilion slill prevailed in his days, oi 
cerlain powerful dliea having been de- 
stroyed by thunder and lightning; and 
of the plain, in which they were sit- 
naied, having been burnt up. He 
' js, that evident traces of such a ca- 
itroplie remained. The earth was 
patched, and had lost all its ualurni 
rs of vegetation; and whatever 

iqiienco of being planted, gradually 
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withered away, and crumbled in 
duHt The liistorinn concludes v)\ 
expressing liis own belief in ihia awf 
judgment, dorived from an Bllenti' 
con^deTBtion of ibe country^ in whii 
it was ?aid lo have happened. In 
fdmilar manner Slrabo, (Geog. Lib. xs 
p. 764,} after describing (lie nature < 
tbe Lake Aspbattiiee, adds, that (he 
whole of tta appearance gives an air of 
probability to Ibe prevailing Iradition, 
that thirteen cities, the chief of wliicli 
was Sodom, were once destroyed and 
swallowed up by eaitbquakes, Gre, and 
an inundation of boiling sulpbi 
water. Tbs same account is given by 
Pliny and Solinus. (2.) Tolney, and 
af Im M I Brun d ' " " 

p ha b wti gi n 

h n es pen ds a b i 



b L w J rd n 
b h Lak (self 
ti S s V n y 

IB hollow through whiuh the 



of the Lake Aaphaltiies, the lava, 
pumice-stones, thrown upon its bai 
and the hot bath of Tabatia, deni 
Btrate that this yalley baa been tbe e 

yet ejitingniabed. Clouds of smoke 
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a formed 

npon its banks. If conjectures in such 
cases were not too liable to error, we 
might suspect that the whole valley 
has been formed only by a violent sink- 
ing of a country which formerly pour- 
ed the Jordan into the Mediterranean. 
It appears certain, at least, that the 
ealastropbe of five dties, destroyed by 
fire, must huue been occasioned by the 
eruption of a volcano, then burning. 
These eruptions have ceased lone since, 
but earthquakes, which usually suc- 
ceed them, alill continue to be felt at 
intervals in this country. The coast in 



gen:rnl is subject lo llem, and history 
gives us many examples of earthquakes 
which have changed the face of Anti- 
och, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyr^ 
Sidon, &C.' To which may be added 
the tremendous shock of 1337 whicli 
destroyed Tiberias, Saphet, and many 
other towns in the north of Palestine. 
The following then may be stated as 
the theory of those who build upon the 

with present geographical phenomena. 
In Ibe lirst place it is to be observed, 
that the vale of Sodom abounds in 
veins of bitumen, which are to be found 
not only on the surface, but lo a great 
depth in the soil. In iha next place it 
* worthy of notice, that bitumen 
betber in a liquid or solid stale, is eK~ 

mlefbult falling upon it would no 
te fail of selling it on fire, than ths 
S h from the steel and flint fails to 
n te gunpowder. Now Ibe account 
n by Moses IB, that ' the Lord rain- 
iipon Sodom and Gomorrah brim- 
one and fire from the Lord out of 
avcnj' by which, according lo the 
ehrsw idiom, is lo be unilerstood 
ming farimatone, in other words light- 
ig. It is true (hat Moses, though he 
adds, that ' God overthrew (hose cities, 
plain, and all the inhabit- 
I cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground,' does not esplain 
this overthrow took place; hut a 
vledgeof the above facts at once 
leads to (he fallowing as at least a prob- 
able conclusion. The liehtning fall- 
Ihe bitumen would instantly 
fire, and the fire wonid not 
only shim the surface but penetrate 
deep into the soil, sweeping along, as 
it does in a coal-pit, with the vein of 
ble matter. The consequence 

te place, followed, as such a. 
n always is, by a subsiding of 
the ground ; and the waters rushing in- 
the hollow thus created, would, by 
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mmog with ihebltut 
lake, wliere, previous 

I fiuiiful valley lay. Thus 
irpollu 



aiild m 






led iahabi 
ii niBm as a lasting meinorial of Oud's 
I)owGr lo ponislt as well by fire as by 
a deluge of water. Chateatiltriattd, 
however, ranges himself among Ibe 
c^poneiiis of this Ibeory, though he 
seems inclined lo adniil thai physical 
Rgeneiea were not excluded from (bo 
judjimenl which overthrew ihe Penla- 
poJia. 'I cannot coincide in opinion 
with ihoae who anppcse the Dead Sea 
to be the crater of a volcano. I have 
seen Vesuvius, Solfalara, Monie Nu- 
ovo, in the lake of Fueino, the peak of 
the Azores, the Mainelif, opposite to 
Carthage, the eitingniabed volcanoes of 
^uvergne, and remarked in all of them 



the 



e char 



xcavated in the form of a 
funnel, lava, and ashes, which exhibit- 
ed incouiestabie proofs of the agency 
of fire. The Dead Sea on the oonirary, 
is a lake of great length, curved like a 
bow, placed between two ranges of 
mountains, which have no muraal co- 
herence in form, no homogeneous n ess 
of sail. Thsy do not meet at the two 
extremities of Ihe lake, but continue, 
the one to bound the valley of Jordan, 
and 10 run northward as far as the 
Lake of Tiberias; the oth 
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of Yemen. Bitumen, wt 
and phosphoric stones are fotind, it is 
true, in the mountains of Arabia ; but 
I met with none of these in the oppo- 
site chain. But then, the presence of 
hot springs, sulphur, and asphallos, is 
not sufHcient 10 allest the anterior ex- 
istence of a voli.-a.na. With respect to 
the ingulphed cities, I adhere to the ac- 

moning physics to my aid. Besides, if 
we adopt the idea of Professor Mich- 
aelis, and the learned Biisching, in bis 
Memoir of the Dead Sea, physics may 



we know from Ihe tesliinony 
of Moses and Joaephua, who speak 
concerning the wells of bitumen, in the 
valley of Siddim. Lightning kindled 
the combuslibSe mass, and the cities 
aunk in the eublerrarieous confiagra- 
uon. M. Malte Brim ingeniously sug- 
gests, that Sodom and Gomorrah 
themselves might have been built of 
biluminous stones, and thus have been 
set in flames by the fire of heaven.' 
Oialeaubriand, But to this we. have 
to oppose the opinion of Mr. Madden. 
'The face of the inounlains and of tha 
surrounding country has all the ap- 
pearance of a volcanic re^on and hav- 
ing re^ed fbr some years ar the fool 
of Vesuvius, havhig vi^led Solfalara, 
Etna, and Stromboli, 1 was tolerably 
with volcanic productions. 
I havo no heaiiaiion in saying, that 
the sea which occupies the ^te of Sod- 
and Oomorrah, Ad ma, Z^>oim, and 
Zoar, covers the crater of a volcano, 
ind that, in ali probtdiility, heaven 
made that mode of destruction the tu- 
if Divine vengeance. I must 
confess I fonnd naUier pumice-stone, 
genuine blach lava, but the soil 
covered with white porous and red 
veined quartz, which had decidedly un- 
dergone combustion.' To the same 
eHeet De la Mat Hue observes, 'It is a 
that seems petrified. And how 
has it been formed 1 Milst like- 

ible tells OS, and as all prob- 
ability declares, it was the vast centre 
' I chain ofvolcanic mountains which, 
(tchingtrom Jerasalem 10 Mesopo- 
lia, and from Lebanon to Idumea, 
St open in a oraler, at a time when 
were peopled on its plain. 
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by the earthquake. The Jordan which 

most probably flowed at that limo 

through the plain, and emptied itself 

the Bed Sea b«ng slopped all at 
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nii^liL bave formed (his sea, which ia 
carrupted by ihe union of sulphur, salt, 
and bitumen— [he usual producLion ef 
volcanic erupiions. This is the fact 
from all uppearatices.' (Trav. p. 334.) 

On the whole, we cannot but 
Bider the volcanic iheory as the best 
Biistained of the two. The objection of 
Chateaubriand that ibe usual pfiei 
ena of extinct volcanoee such as e 
ler, lava, aahes, &c. are wanting, 
iittle weight when opposed to the ( 



Not to advert to the consideration 
abundance of such materials may have 
been covered bf the waters of (he laki 
not to insist on the remark of Clarke 
(Trav. in the Holy Land, p. 318) that 
hs noticed a mountain on its western 
shore resembling in form the cone of 
Vesuvius, and haling also a rtroter up- 
on its top, vihich teas plainly discami- 



vicinity of the Lake, while the floaimg 
ssphailum which gives to the lake one 
of the many names is collected by the 
Arabs, and is not only used as pitch, 
but enters into (he composition of med- 
icines, and seems to have been anrasnt- 
ly much employed in Egypt in the em- 
Wlming of bodies. The shores of the 
sea, and also the neighbourine hills, 
furnish a sort of stone or coal, which 
readily ignitee, and yields an intolera- 
ble stench in burning. Captains Irby 
and Mangles collected on ihe southern 
coast lumps of nitre and fine sulphur, 
from theBizsofanutmegupto ihal of 
a aninll hen'a egg, which, it was evi- 



dent Irom their »tuation, had bi 
brought down by the rain ; their gi 
deposit must be nought for, they s 
' in the clilf.' If then the sulphur < 
aspballuin be indigenous to the s 
and not a relic of the material eng 
iculonaly for the destrucl 

er the same can be said of Ihe sail. — 
Almost every traveller has spoken of 
Ihe vast quantities of salt by which not 
only the waters of the Lake arc impreg- 
nated, but which also spread a kind 
of frost-work over the shore and en- 
crust nearly every object 'The origin 
of this mineral aaya Volney (Trav v l. 
p. 191) IS easy to be dlacoveRd for 
on the south west shore, are mmcs of 
fossil salt of which I hate brought 
away several spec mens. They are 
situated m (he side of the mountains 
which extend along that border and 
for time immemorial, have supplied the 
neighbouring Arabs, and even ihe city 
of Jerusalem.' ButwebaveBtlllslroiig- 
er proof in (he following account of the 
'Valley of Salt' which the American 
editor of Calmet places in the near vi- 
daity of (his Lake. 'This valley 
would seem to be either the northern 
part of the great valley El Ghor, lead- 
ith from the Dead Sea, or per- 
Bome smaller valley or ravine 
opening into it neat the Dead Sea. The 
/hole of lbs region is strongly impreg- 
nated with salt, as appears from tho 
eport of all ttaTcllers, According to 
Captains Irby and Mangles 'a gravelly 
studded with bushes of acacia 
and other shrubs, conducts [from the 
the great sandy plain, at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
this plain, the travel- 
ler has on his right a continued hill, 
composed partly of salt and partly 
'hardened sand, running south-east 
id norlh-weBt, till, after proceeding a 
w miles, the plain opens to the south, 
innded, at the distance of about eight 
miles, by a sandy eliff from aisty to 
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Oghty feet high, which travel 
valley El Ghor like a wait, forming a 
harrier lo the waters of ihe Lalte when 
at iheir greateal height.' On this plain, 
beades the saline appearance left by 
the retjringof the waters nf the Lake, 
the Iravellera noticed, lying on the 
ground, several large fragments of 
rock-salt, which led lliem to euainiHe 
the hill, on the right of the ravine by 
which ihey had descended to the plain, 
described above, as composed partly of 
Ball and partly of hardened sand. Tliey 
found the hbIi, in many inatances, 
hanging from the clii^s, in clear per- 
pendicular points resembling icicles. 
Tfaey observed also strata of salt of 
considetable thicknesa, hanng very lit- 
tle sand railed with it, generally in per- 
pendicular lines. During the rainy 
season, the torrents apparently bring 
down immense raassea of this mineral. 
Was, then, this 'gravelly ravine,' the 
parlicular 'Valley of SaltT or was 
this lerm applied more generally lo tliia 
whole plain, which exhibits »milar 
characteristics'! SIrsbo mentions, thai 
to the southward of (he Dead Sea there 
are towns and cities built entirely of 
salt; and 'although,' add the travel- 
yet when wo contemplate the scene be- 
fore us, it did not seem incredible.' The 
sea had thrown up alhigh-water mark 
a quantity of wood, with which the 

order to bake some bread; but it was 
so impregnated with salt, that all theu- 
efforts were unavailing. The track, af- 
ter leaving the salt-hill, led across the 
banen flats of the back-water of the 
lake, then lefi partly dry by the effecte 
of evaporation. They passed eiK drains 
running into the sea; 
and still draining the dreary level which 
they intersected; others were dry. 
Theae had a strong marshy smell, sin 
ilar 10 what is perceivable on most i 
the muddy flats in salt-water harbour 
but by HO means more unpleasati 



peeling off a solid layer of salt, 
several inches thick, with which they 
loaded their asses. At another point 

retires or evaporates rapidly, a consid- 
erable level is left, encrusted with a 
salt (hat is but half dried and consoli- 
dated, appearing like ice m the com- 
meucement of a thaw, and giving way 
nearly ankle deep. All these appear- 
ances are surely sufficient to justify the 
appellation of Plain or Valley of Salt,' 
Sobinian's Calmd. If then we find 

Ijon at hand in the neighbouring hdls, 
what shall prevent us from supposing 
that a volcanic eruption, perhaps ffoni 
the identical crater, which Clarke de- 
scribes, pouring down upon the guilty 
cities a shower of inflamed sulphur oi 
nitie mixed with heated salt, white the 
whole adjoining plain underwent a 
simultaneous overthrow in consequence 
of a bituminous explosion 7 There is 
nothing, that we can see, in this sup- 
po«lion at variance with the really 
miraculous character of the event— for 
it was omnipotence that waked the 
sleeping subterranean fires at that par- 

iri Buicl accordance with the geological 
phenomena that now distinguish this 
remarkable region. Indeed the mora 
close and rigid have been the research- 
es into the physical characters of the 
basin of the Dead Sea, the more clear- 
ly have the results appeared to be pre- 
cisely such as might be expected from 
the ttuih of the foTegoiug hypothesis. 
The objection stated above by Paxton, 
that the presence of sizlphur and sal» 
would be inconsistent with the asserted 
primiUve fetlility of the plain, is obvia- 
ted at once by (he remark, that by our 
very euppoaition these substances were 
not ori^nally found on the plain, but 
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is ED largely iinpregnaled wiih saline 
and eulphureous properlieaisprobabiy 
in part at least to the iacl that it now 
eitendaon ^tliereide la the ba»e of the 
mountains, ani! thus comeB in contact 
with the niateriala of whicli they are 
composed. — On this wliole aubject ace 
Mod. Traveller, vol. L pp. 188, 199, 
Am. Ed. 

Tlte Lord rained— fToin ihc Liord 
tniX qfkeaToi. This phraseology ia re- 
markable, and has led some comment- 
BU>is to understand the words as a 
distinct intimation of a plurality of per- 
sons in the Godhead, q. d. 'The Lord, 
who appeared and conversed with Lot, 
ifaa Son of God, rained from the Lord 
who is invisible, from the Father 
heaven, I he destroying tempest.' B 
il is perhaps safer to uodeistand it 
a mere Hebraic idiom, equivalent 
saying, that Jehovah rained in tl 
fbarful manner Jrirm himself '""■ "f 
heaven. Tliatis, such was the appear- 
ance of the phenoinanon. Parallel 
modes of speech are not unusual in the 
sacred writers. Thus, Ek. 24. 1, 'And 
he (the Lord) said unto Moses, Come 
up unto the Lord,' &c Hos. 1.7, 'I 
will save them by the Lord God.' 
Zech. 10. IS, ' I will strengthen them 
in the Lord.' 1 Kings, 8. 1, 'Then 
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rsofle 



and all the heads of the tribes, thechief 
of the fathers of the children of Israel, 
nnio king Solomon.' The scope of the 
words is probably to intimate that the 
fiery shower was extraordinary and 
miraculous, altogether oat of the com- 
mon course of nature, aomething to be 
referred to the hand of Omnipotence. 

TT Upon Sodom and Gomorrah. 

And also upon the mighty citios Admah 
and Zeboim, as is evident from Deul. 
79. 23. Hos. 11. 5. 

25. Oesrikrajt those cities, and all 
0ie plain, &c. That is, he consumed 
its prod lie tin US, he destroyed itsbt^auty, 
he exiinguished the very principles of 



its fertility, and submerged the ground 
itself under the waters of the Jordan, 
that the foot of man might never tread 
it more. The destruction w&s com- 
plete and irreparable ; the country was 
in a manner blotted out of the map of 
Palestine, so fierce was the indignation, 
so terrible the overthrow. The original 
word CTBTI'' J/akaphok) is emphatic 
and by being applied not to the build 
ings only, but to the ground on which 
they stood, would seem to imply that 
kind of phy^caldisraption which could 
be caused only by an earthquake or 
volcano, or the combined action of 
both, which we haveabove endeavour- 
rar Ihe Irulh. Its 
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present, is that of subnersiaii, and Ibis 
is obviously an effect additional to any 
thing that would be caused by the mere 
descent of a (iery shower from heaven. 
The catastrophe, therefore, if our inter- 
pretation be admitted, was marked 
with the united horrors of earthquake, 
and volcano, the latter described as a 
conflagration from heaven, foiniiiig al- 
together such a scene as baffles con- 
ception, and such as the eye of man 
never wimessed before. 'Thus were 
the ciljes of the plain, and the ground 
on which they stood, set forth for an 
example to every succeeding age ; and 
to thai awful catasirophe the eaored 
writers often allude in iheir dennncia- 
tions of the divms judgments against 
apostate Israel) Dent 23. 23, 'When 
the generations lo come shall see that 
the whole land thereof is brimstone, and 
salt, and burning; that it is not sown, 
nor bearatb; nor any grass groweth 
thereon, (lika the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, 
which the Lord overthrew in his anger 
and in his wrath) ; even all nations 
shall say, wherefore has the Lord done 
this unto this land?' The prophet 
Hosea, paihelically describing thegreai 
mercy of God toward the people of Is 
rael, and his un wilhugneas to punish 
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26 IT But his wife looked back 
from behiud him, and she became 
la pillar of salt. 



tliem, not williatan ding their signal 
gratilHiie, breaks out inio the follow 
animated address, in the name of the 
Lord, Hob. II. S, 'How shall 1 _ 
thee up, Ephraini; how she tl I deliver 
thee, Israol? How sliall I make thee as 
Admah, how ehall 1 set ibee as Ze- 
boini7 My heart is turned within me, 
and my repentings are kindled togeth- 
er.' Sue however interesdng may lie 
the event geologically or jiliilosephual- 
ly considered, it is praclicaily fraught 
with far more imporlant lessons. (I.) 
The desiruciion of thefe fated cities 
was exlTOBTiiinary. It was unprece- 
dented i there has been nothing like ir, 
either before or since. 11 was eniphat- 
.cally deetmclion from the Almighty. 
He rained down out of heaven, in (lie 
manner above described, lire and brim- 
stone upon their ha bila lions, and at the 
same time upturned the soil on which 
they atood by the ngenoy of aubter- 

can enter experimentally into ibe feel- 
ings of those who are overtaken in a 
fcHtful storm of thunder and [ightnitig ; 

the inhabilants of these devoted cities, 
when the Lord himself had become 
their enemy, when he was evidently 
fighting against them with his great 
power, and untockiiig the magaziues of 
bis vengeance for their loial deatnic 
lion ! The burning of Moscow by ihe 
Russians, to prevent its being sacked 
by the French, was an awful calamity i 
but then it was not supernatural ly 
wrought [ it waa occoaoned by bum»Ti 
agency, and the inhabitants might flee 
to a place of safely. But in the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah es- 
cape waa hopeless. Divine vengeance | 
dosed in its victims on every side, and I 
■s the perdition was inevitable, so (2.) I 



27 T[ Atid Abraham gat u 
early in the morning to llie plac 
where •" he stood before ilie Lobi 



ft was total. 'And he overthrew thoeo 
cities, and all the plain, and atl the in- 

grew upon Ihe ground.' It was an 
utter niiu, and absolutely irreparable. 

animal destroyed, every vegelable con- 
samed, every soul of man, exeeptiug 
Lot and his parly, involved in ihe dread 
disaster. Had ten righteous persons 
been found In tt, it would have beer, 
preserved for their sahes; but as ibo 
degeneiacy was univetsat, so also was 
the dcstriieiion. What a striking dc- 
f the exceeding sinful- 
id of the direful conse- 
Lws after it I .What a 
feariul intimation of the final doom of 
the ungodly, when they shall be con.- 
damned to suffer the vengeanceofeter- 

mswife looked back from bdiind 
'This seetna (0 imply that she 
following her husband, as is the 
im at this day. When men, or 
en, leave tb^r bouse, they never 
look bad, as ' it would be very nnfor- 
Should a husband have left 
any thing which his wife knows he will 
require, she will not call on him to turn 
look back ; but will either take the 
icie herself or send it by another. 
Should a man have to look back on 
irgency, be will not then 
proceed on the bueiuess he was about 
eo transact. When a person goes 
along the road, (especially in the even- 
ing), bo will take great care not to 
lookbaok, 'hecause Iheevilspiiitswould 
issuredly seize him.' When they go 
m a journey, ihey will not look be- 
lind, though the palankeen, or bandy, 
ihould he close upon them ; ihey atep 
I little on one aids, and then look ac 
you. Should a person have to leava 
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ilouldn 



inspire 



tvh hi es h place na( to look 
b cl. A S 11 wn to ma is be- 
h d to h g h rooked neck by 
l*io/ang back. Such observHtions as 
the following may be often heard in 
ptivB I e conversation. 'Have you heard 
that Comaran, ie very ill?'— 'Ho, what 
is the matter with him ?'—' Matter I 
why lie has looked back, and the evil 

spirit has caught him.' BobcrU, H 

And the became a pWar qfsall. How 
fearfully is judgment here mingled with 
mercy I Lot wus himself dt^vered, 
but at what an expense! It was a 
dismal spectacle to him to heliold the 
city of hia residsnce, hie adopted home, 
includiug the habitations of his neigh- 
bours and probably of some of his 
own relativee with all their inmates, 
sinking in the iiamcs of the devouring 
element. But this waa not alL One 
wave of anguish after another rolled 
him. Hia company, as he left 






imall; 



missing I Hia wife was the partner of 
hia flight, but not of hia preservaliott. 
The companion of his youth, the moth- 
er of hia children, instead of sharing in 
the joy of their deHverance, standa a 
pillar of salt m the way towards Sodom, 
if the danger of 



aaya Bp. Hall, ' 



'What doth it 



soft! 



eye; b 



doubt, waa eipressive of unbelief and 
a lingering desire to return. Certain it 
is, chat her example ia held up by our 
Lord as a warning againEi turning 
bock, which intimatea that such was 
the meaning of her look. But even 



buik, yet stUl it was disoheying an ex- 
press command, a i:iininiand which, 
fur wise reasons, was made the test of 
obedience, and conaequontly she sinned 
after the similitude of Adam's trans- 
gression, and what reaaon had she- to 
expect any milder doom1 We may 
allow for the strength of natural cuii- 
rfisity, for the force of motherly, sister- 
ly, and ndghbourly alTeclion, yet widi 

cause upon her abstaining from it waa 
aUBpendod her temporal, if not her 
eternal, salvation. Behold then the 
goodness and severity of God; towards 
Lot that went forward, goodneaa; to- 
wards his viife that looked back, se- 
verity. Though Dearly related to a 
righleouB man, and a monument of dis- 
tinguishing mercy in her deliverance 
out of Sodom, yet rebelling aga'ns an 
express mandate of heave h p 
ileges and relations availed I o h ng 
God would not connive at I d aobe- 
dience; she became a man nf I llua 
tralion of the truth that th gh us 
who turn away from thei igh oo s 
ness shall perish 1 While 1 n we la 
ment her fate, let tie protit by 1 j 
ample. — Aa to the meanng f le 
phrase, ' became a pillar of s I m 



immon opinion is, that she Has sud 
inly petrified and changed into a 
atue of rock salt, which eitiier by its 
un nature or by miraculous power 
as made capable of continuing im- 
dissolved by the action of the elements, 
III conformity with this ia the leetimo- 

hal Lot's wi(e ' waa changed into B 
pillar of salt, for I have seen it, and it 
5maiiis to this day.' Clement, of 
uome, also says that it was standing 

tiat it was there a century still later, 
ioms modern travellers relate thai it 
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remains ihcru still ( but tlie probiibtlily 
is llmt ihey wae one tinil nil imposed 
upon by thertrports of I hose wiio dwell 
at ur near ilie spot; just as iruvellers 
a loldlbat such and* 
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Bntiquity when there is noi a patliele 
of evidence of ibe irulh uf the stats- 
tnent. Joseplius unci the DthKra no 



le piUsr of Si 



which Lot's wife. 

1 like manner the 
traveller is still told that he sees the 
verf water-pot which contained the 
water miracuJoualy turned into wine in 
Cnna of Galilee. The truth is, the 
lifBtal mode of interpretation la not de- 
mBnd<;d by the terms of the text. Salt 
ia a aynibol of perpiluily. For this 
reason the covenant spoken of Num. 
18. IS, is called a 'cosenant of salt,' 
i. 0. an enduring, a perpetual covenant. 
Thus too 2 Chron. 13. 6, "The Lord 
God of Israel gave the kingdom over 
Israel to David, even to him and to his 
sons by a arcoiaitl of sail' i. e. by the 
m gtii g g m 
SeeN g 45 



ab ea 

e 

lime and letene ta. T eperp tu y 
however indicated by the use of the 
torm 'salt' is not to be considered as 
depending upon the aetual duration of 
(he pillar. That may have worn away 
in time, and yet the retord of the event 
may have been a perpeloal liiemorinl 
lo subsequent generaiioiig long after 



every trace of the material fabric had 
disappeared. Indeed in this sense Lot' a 
wife is B 'pillar f>f salt' lo us at tbd 
present dayi inasmuch as her record- 
ed fate teaches ns a lesson of perpetual 
warning against the sin of apostncy. 

27. And Abrahain gat up tarty to 
theptace, &c. The narrative now re- 
turns lo Abraham, to whose history 
every thing is aubaetvieni, and shows 
that he was far Ironi being unheedful 
oftbepiedicted doom of Sodom. For 
anght ibol he seems to have known, 
Lot may have been involved in the 
eonimon destruction; at least it docs 
not appear that he bad before received 
any assurance of bb safely, and we 
deem it a very probable supposition 
that he had been engaged a great pari, 
if not the whole, of the previous ntghl 
in farnesi inlercesaion in his behalf. 
Accordingly he repairs at an early 
hour the next morning, the very morn- 
ing, it would seem, on which the jodg- 

ment occurred, lo ihe spot where be 
had ihfl day before held his favoured 
ommunion with Jehovah, which was 
doubtless a poaitiuii commanding a 
ull view of the cities of itie plain and 
headjacent valley of the Jordan. And 
here what a ecene of woe bursts upon 
bia sight 1 ' Come, behold the works 
of the Lord, what desolation he hath 
made in the earth.' The ferule and de- 
ighlfui vale of Siddim, whose green 
fields and well-peopled cities had ao 
often met his view from the Tocky 
heights of Canaan ts now enveloped in 
Samas ! Not the citiea only with th«r 
buildings and inhabitants are sinking in 
he conflogralion, hut the very ground 
tself on which they stood shares in lbs 
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mingled with lurid g 
constantlyrisingupin densepitchy maa 
all that Abrohan 
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all the land ul' llie plain, and be- 
held, and lo, "the smoke of Ihe 
country went up as Ihe smote of 
a furnace. 

2!) 1[ And it came to p<,« 
when God destroyed the cities of 
Ihe plain, Ihat God " remembered 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the 



llie earth as the vapour of a furnace.' 
ri is nol unlikely thai frequent flBshea 
of Rre wsrs internii):ed with tliB ulouds 
uf smoke ihal rolled up from Ihe so 
of Iha devastation. The view ni 
have been awful beyond descripti 
and from its terrific features ia no doubt 
made the Scriptural type of hell, which 
in sllusion to the late of Sodom, ia 
called Ihe ' lake that burneth with fire 
end hrimatone.' Compare a 
29. S3. Is. 13. 19. Jer. 49. 18. Jude, 7. 
2 Pist. 2. 6. The deslruclion of tiia 
spiritual Sodom, Rev. IB. and 19., is 
moreover evidently described in terms 
borrowed from the event here described; 
especially where Ihe bewailing specla- 
are represented as standinif afer 



off and 


gaiing 


t tl 


e amoke 


of her 






ham 


ance d 
8 here 


oubtlesG 


drawn from Abr 


tandine 


at a distance and 




CBfiing the doom 


of the 


devoted 


cities. 


It ha 


indeed 


been ge 






sed thai 




not (ill 




nga 


/in- Iha 


deatruo- 


tion Iha 


.Ibraha 




nt forth 




vey the 


scene, but lltere is nothing in 



t I hat requi 
and from the aniiety he would natur- 
ally feel in consequence of the diselo- 
suresof the heavenly visLtanls, we can 
hardly Hupposa euch a delay to have 
taken place. Thia impression is con- 
firmed by what we guther from the 
purport of the next verse. 

39. God TBjacmbtred Afrrahatrij and 
aetLt Ziot out qf (fte Titidai qf ihe over- 
Ihmvi, &e. Lot's preservation therc- 



nl up out of 
the mouut- 
ighiers with 



miJ t of the ovi^rl 
ovjrihrew thecilie 
Lo dwelt. 

30 1[ And L^l ■ 
Zoar, and p dwelt 

him; for he feared lo dwell 
Zoar: and he dwelt in a 
he and his two daugliters. 



[ore was for Abraham's sake ; and why 
shall we not Euppose it to have been 
owing lo the influence of Abraham's 

stand God's 'remembering Abraham' 
of his remembering the inCercesaions of 
Abraham '! And if so, it is but a fair 
presumption, as before intimated, that 
the piouH uncle had spent Ihe previous 
lyer for his nephew. 



d that be wen 



under thepromptingof ar 



n the 



I Ihs SI 



a of his 



to see if he could meet with any tokens 
of (he preservation of Lot Whether 
he rL-ceived any assiu'ance to this effect 
is uncertain, but the foct that Abra' 
ham's intervention had availed m some 
way to the deliverance of Lot comes in 
very appropriately in this connection, 
as it gives to the reader precisdy ibe 
information which Abraham desired 
for himself. The incident teaches us 
that one righteous man may fiire bet- 
ter for the inlercessions of another; and 
il reminds us loo of the unspeakable 
privilege of those that have an Inter- 
cessor in heaven who knows all Iha 
evils coming upon them, and prays for 



■ayfor 



Andn. 



heir fate in the flqmef 



a burning woild, tbtir delii 
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30. Dwelt in tkimounlaiji. Tliat ie, 
in ihemouniaiiioiis distticl or hill-caun- 
tr; of Moab bordering upon what is 
uow ihe eastern eiie of lire Dead Sen. 

X He feared to dwelt in Zoar. 

But of what was he afraid 1 Undoubt- 
edl7 either of lire or water, bnt of which 
impoBfible ti> say. It is altogelhei 



likely III 



t for Bc 



after Ihe . 



larger dlks, llie whole 
adjacent plain was in a disturbed niid 
volcanic elalai that rumbliiti^ of ihe 
earth and occasional eruptions of lirt 
threatened a second yiaitaeion of wrati 
from heaven and kept Lot and bis fam- 
ily in continual alarms. Or it may bt 
that be was in dread of being over- 
whelmed by the approaching waters. 
The sigh! of a sea of waters accumula- 
ting in the vale and gradually ap- 
proaching the very borders of Zoar, 

terror. How could he know where ii 
would slop; at what poUit ihe Mosi 
Hiah would say, 'Hitherto ahall ihoi, 
come, bnl no farther^ If this wen 
the real cause of his flight, his beiaking 
himself to the mount nine- would l>e a 
very natural step; fo h h w 
course be mosl aecu Iron h ad 
cing deluga. But wha th 



tatian of aesbly w d p 

are never attended w h p p 
sues- Theymayappeartosucccedinlhe 
outset, and their authors may for a lime 
bless themselves in a fond conceit of 
the happiest icsults, but eventually the 
Imth of the divine declaration will be 
experienced, Is. 31. 1, ' Woe to the re- 
bellioua children, saith the Lord, (hat 
lake counsel but no( of ine ;' and they 
are not to be surprised to find them- 
selves at length driven to have recourse 
la the very expedieniB which Heaven 



at first presciibed, but which they in 
ibar foolish wisdom saw fit lo repu- 
diate. He who preferred tha plain lo 

penlingof his choice and eondenming 
bis folly in not acquiescing atooce in 
the direction of the Almighty. But 
why did not Lot return lo Abraham 1 
There waa no occasion now for strife 
about their herds, for he had lost all, 
and bnc just escaped with his life; and 
he could have no doubl that Abraham 
would cordially rec^ve him and be- 
friend him to the utmost. Perhaps the 
most probable supposition is that he 
was too proud to do this. He left him 

return at all, poor and degraded and an 

Ibi his spirit as a man, and he had 
dangers ihan submi 



Whati 






she 



have made a bad c 
forsaken his own mercies.' Hia 
daughters, who appear to have con- 
acted such habits in Sodom as would 
prepare Ihem for any thing, however 
.1, draw him into intemperance 
and mcest, and thus cover hia old age 
with infamy. S'tch was the sad con- 
sequence of dechning to go to Ihe 
when directed, and thinking 
he could select a better loca^n for 
himself Ihanlbat which Ood had point- 
ed out. ' He that trusleth in his own 
heart ia a fooL'— H J>welt in a cave. 
Nol in any one particular cave, any 

but his mode of life was now that of 
those who took up their abode in tha 

nstead of living in the open country, 

ind it waa and ia customary for the 
ihepherds to occupy (hem, and often 
shelter the cattle in them while pas- 
raring in (be neighbourhood. The peo- 



plow 
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31 And the first-born said u 
the younger, Oar father jb i 
and there is not a man in 
eartb '' to come in unto us after 
the iriBDuer of all the earth : 



cupy ihem, with ihoir wivea and chil- 
dren, and all their properly in movea- 
bles and cflllle. Thus Lot seems lo 
have been circumstanced- Sea Nolo 
onJadg.6. a. 

32. Corns let Ui make our faOicr 
drink wine, &0. ' When God dehvera 
us from deetruclion, he doth not secure 
Its from all afflicdons : Lot hath lost 
bis wife, his allies, hia Bubelance, and 
now betakes himself -to an unoomfort- 
abla Bolilariijess. Vet though he fled 
from company, be could not fly from 
sin : he who could not be tahil^ with 
uncleanneBS in Sodom, ia overtakca 
with druakennesa and incest ia a cave ; 
rallier than Sitan shall not want baits, 
hia own daughlera will prove Sodora- 
iteei those which should comibrli be- 
trayed him. How Uidfl are soiiiB 
nearla moved -with judgments! The 
ashes of Sodoni, and the pUlar of salt, 






1 of tb 



Ihey dare Ihinkof lying with their own 
father. They knew, that whilst Lot 
was Gober, he could not be uncbaale. 
Drnnkenneas ia the vay to all bestial 
alTectionB and acts: wine knows no 
difference either of persona or sins.' 
Bp. HalL The sacred writer, with his 
accustomed lidclily, here relates a trans- 
action which throws an indelible stain 
upon the cbaracler of Lot. True, in- 
deed, it was a sin into which Lot was 
betrayed by the machinations of his 
daughlera, and not one into which he 
entered knowingly or of set purpose. 
This uu-cumstance mitigaiss the offence 
greatly on his part, though it by no 
means leaves himguildess; tor how- 
! of 



culpable in yielding t 



33 Come, let us make ouc fa- 
ther drink wine, and we will lie 
with him, (hat we ' may preserve 



;ially v 






conduct to be condemned f< 
himself to be taice intoxicated, since 
it ia difHcult to conceive that he should 
not on the second evening have bad 
some recollection of the conseguencea 
of his former indulgence. But if Lot 
cannot be acquitted from blame in this 
-instance, much leaa can we find an ad- 
equate apology for the part enacted by 
his daughters. The very chcumstance 
of their enticmg their &ther lo drink to 
excess is a proof that they were con.. 
dciuHS of the sinfulness of the design, 
MncB they were aware that he would 
not yield to such an espedieui in his 
sober senses. But on the other hand 
we may concede (I) That they were 
not actuated by a base and aeneiial d&- 
sitein ihuadeceiving their father. Th«r 
preservalion in the midst of the over- 
throw, whicli shows that they partook 
of Lot's faith, their declared object ' to 
" theu- father,' and their 












Influenced by ; 
other motive than luati and though 
this motive was founded on false and 
mistaken views, yet we may admit that 
it was m some degree excusable i for 
(2.) They were doubtless of opinion 
inly means of prevent 
ing the extinction of the %mity. In 
making the proposition Ine first-born 
said to the younger, 'Our father is old 
and there is not a man in the earth to 
come in unto ua after the manner of 
all the earth.' That is, there were 
none left, in all the land of Canaan 

llh whom they c 



wfiilli: 



arry. 



It the 



ihlim 
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33 And lliey madellieir fath< 
drink wine that uighl : and ihe 
first-born went in, and lay witii 
her father} and he peiceiveJ 
when she lay down, nur w 

34 And ii came to pass an 
inonnw, tiiat the first-born said 
unto [|)e younger, Behold, I lay 
yesltruighl with vny father: If 
lis make him drink wine ih, 
night also ; and go thou in, and 
lie with him, ihaC we may pre- 
serve seed of our father. 

35 And tbey made their father 
drink wine ihut night also: and 

lion BS this is evident, for tbuy could 
not be ignorant that there were men iu 
Zoar; but as they were now mote 
than ever convinced that (hey belonged 
to an accnrsed race, they Geeni to hsve 
reganisd it as bothdangeroue and crim- 
inal to fornn any matrimoniai connec- 
lionB with them. As then there was 
Tigkte- 






is Ihe 81 



to them as if there had been 
and BO they express themselves; and 
in (his we see R prevailing regard to 
chaTOcier wliicb is highly commend- 
able. On the whole, thougli there was 

in the proceeding and a gross practical 
distrust of Providence, yet the conduct 
of all parties admits of a strong plea 
of exlenuatiuu under the circumslan- 
ces, which we may warranlalily con- 
" cede to it, especially as the sin was one 
of such a peculiar nature aa never to be 
capable of becoming a precedent. 

33. He perc^ved nol viken she lay 
dowa, nor wAen eke arose, Hab. sj) 
naipm iiaDUn ST' Anew no* in 
ftw lying doicn or in her rising up ; 
L e. knew not, distinguished nol, the 
person, either on her approach oral her 
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the younger arose, and lay with 
him ; and he perceived not when 
she lay down, nor when she arose. 

36 Thus were both the daugh- 
ters of Lot with child by their 

37 And the first-born bare a 
son. and called his name Moab : 
' the same is the father of the 
Moahites unto this day. 

3S And the younger, she also 
bare a son, and called his name 
Ben-ammi : i the same is the fa- 
ther of the children of Ammon 
unto this day. 



ception whatever of the incident irom 

titst to last, which we think less likely. 

37, 38. Called kit name Moab. Heb. 

nsll3 itfooft, i. e. as generally inloi^ 

preled, qf ihe /aifier. V Ben-ommi. 

Heb. ■'bN -p ben-ammi, i. B. son qf 
lat/ people. Both these names jus^fy 
view given above of (he translation, 
thai it was merely (o preserBe the 
^tnily that the daughters of Lot had 
recourse lo the expedient. Hence aa 
we do not find that they ever repeated 
the strBtugem, so neither do they ap- 
pear to have been at all ashamed of it, 
both which would have been natural 
had ibcir motives been more un worthy 
than they were. The oflspring, how- 
whatever may be said in behalf of lbs 
connection iiseltj was certainly a bad 
one. These Moabites soon fell from 
the faith of Giod, and became idolaters, 
(he worshippers of Cliemosh and of 
fiual-pcor, and were enemies to the 
children of Abraham. The same also 
is Hue of the Ammotiites. As both 
iheae make afterwards a considerable 
in Ihe sacred history, Ihe inspired 
r takes care to introduce, at this 



arlyp< 






rigin. 



lEH*nKs.— Although wo have al- 
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■sa 



tical iii&ience froni the foregoing chap- 
lei', yel we know nol how Co forbear 
adverting in some lew acidilional les- 
sons wliich the narrative tesclies U9. 

(1.) The example of Lot forcibly in- 
culcates both the-faly and the adtan- 
tagi iif knspilaiilt/. Men slBtid contiii- 
ually in need of each oilier, and are 
therefore bound to give counlcnanre, 

Iheir brethren of the race. We cannot 
move n single step through the world 
without being brought into connection 
with stnngers, nor of course witliout 
having opportunitjea siforded ns of be- 
stowing or of receiving 
of hospitable enlerlainment. To bs 
careless ornnhind in this respe.i, then, 
is to be nt once unwise, inhuman, and 
unjust. Chriatianity has tshen into it£ 
serviue every nob|eand valuable prin- 
ciple of our nsiore, and calls the wholf 
ciitalogue of human vu-lues its own. 
As we are continually reminded, in the 
course of pro? idsnce, of our being stran- 
gers and pilgrims upon earth, so we 
are strictly and repeatedly enjoined by 
the taws of the Gospel, to be ailentive 
and kind to strangers. 'Be given to 
hospitality,' says FauL 'Use hospital- 
ity one lo another withant grudging,' 
says Peter. 'Be not forgetful,' says 
the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews, 'to entertain strangers,' a pre- 
cept which be enforces by a motive 
drawn from the narrative before us, 
'for thereby soma have enterlQined 
angels unawares.' "Tbehouaeaof holy 
men,' Bp. Hall remarks, 'arc full of 
these heavenly spirits whom they know 
not ; they pilch their tents in ojrs, and 
visit us when we see not ; and, when 
we feel not, protect us. Itisthe honour 
uf God's eaints to be attonded by an- 
gels.' 

(a.) We learn from this history of 

lure 13 cajiabh. The pitcli of wicked- 
d Gomorrah 



recorded on any other Hutbonty iban 
that of Hnepiralion. It is a sure sign 
that corruption lias made great pro- 
gress among any people when tho 
youag have cast off nil reverence for 
age, and scruple nol to expose their guilt 
to the eyes of Ihosti from whom, of all 
others, ihey should hide it. But wheit 
the ageil have lost all reverence for 
themselvea ; wnen tiiey fear not to 
publish thi^r shame to theu- sons i when 
the hoary bead is found mingling in 
the licentious rabble with younger prof- 



hgat, 






s guilt 



last gradatj 
spectacle which brings earth into close 
alliance with hell. Yet that this was 
the condition of Sodom on the eve of 
its destruction is clear from the narra- 
tive of Moses, and we fliel but little 
wonder thai the eshalalions of sue)) 
horrid kus should engender such a 
tempest of wrath in the heavens of the 
Lord God. What thankfulness should 
we nol feel if we have been kindly 
withheld from attaining to. so awful a 
pre-eminence in crime ! 

(3.) We learn also the care and tite 
favour vAtk inliieh God regards Iht 
good, flow precious are their lives in 
his sight [ While he ' reaervea the un- 
just unto the day of judgment to be 
punished, the Lord knoweth howtode- 
liver the godly out of lempiaiion.' Al- 
though it was signal folly andinfirmity 
in Lot to go and take up bis abode ui 
Sodom, and though his deliverance is 
ascribed perhaps as much to the effi- 
cacy of Abraham's prayers as to bis 
own merit, yet it vrould appear that 
while there he kept himself pure ftom 
the abounding iniquities, and instead of 
followhig a midtitnde to do evil, boldly 
rebuked them by bis preaching and ex- 
The consequence was that 
< pleased to intimate that the 
fated city amid not he destroyed till 
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tlons of 


llle pkc* r 


ihall ho 






^desLTyin e 


and 'o 


\y with ih yes Bh U h y 


see and 


beliold the i! u n o h 


wicked. 




(4.) Thealoryndm n h h sewh 


are has. 


niiig (owa d h n nri to 6 


eoatenl to no alone. Let them seek lo 


take al 


Ihey can along »ilh them. 


Let them exert their influence to the 




over all their friends and con- 


neclione 


ia order that ihey may be in- 



enlal to 



Let 



lir conjugal 
and parental aileclion in this way. 
Derided as visionaries Ihey mHy !io by 
Bome, and forsaken in their progress 
by others, yet let them not for one mo- 
ment intermit their diligence in the ebI- 
VBlion of souls. If iheir labours prove 
effectual only to one or two, it will be 
s nch consolation (o them in the day 
of jiidgmenl, that though many who 
were once dear to them have reaped 
the fruits of tbeir indi^renee, yet there 
are others for whom ^ey have ' not 
laboured in vain, nor nm in vain.' 

(B.) Sinners when most careless and 
secure are qflen the neartst io danger. 
When tlic sun rose upon Sodom, with 
the promise of a fine day, could any 
thing be farther from their thoughts 
than tha overwhelming tempest whidi 
almost immediately began to pour down 
upon them t Had they had th 



distE 



if Iheir peril 



with what avidity would they have 
seized the opportunity of escape, and 
with what persevering eflorta have ex- 
erted themselves to reach a place of 
Bofety. But Iheir confidence destroyed 
fhem. Let the heedless lake warning. 
The breath of the Lord may kindle a 
stream of brimstone before ihey are 
awate. ' He that being often reproved 
hardeneth bis neck shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and (hat without remedy.' 

(e.l How forcibly are We here re- 
minded of the indispetiHibie neeeaatv 



of personal ezerlitm and perserering 
diligence if we woidd escape the wrath 
To come, ft had been declared to Lot 
that the threatened desltiiction could 
not be executed till he should have ar- 
rived at tlie place provided for him. 
But could he therefore say, 'I am in no 
danger { I may take my leisure', I may 
leave myself in God's hands.' Surely 
had ha acted in ao presumptuous a 
manner he would have perished with 
the ungodly multitude. When he had 



jl of Si 






lary than before. Ho 

escape as for his life ; he must not de- 
lay a moment, lest he shoidd be con- 
sumed. Thus it is with us. We can- 
not say, ' God has sent his only Son to 
save me, and therefore I have nothing 
to do.' We must rather say, 'God 
has olTeted to have mercy on me, and 
therdore I must work out my salvation 
wilh fear and trembling.' To found 
our hopes on the secret purposes of 
God, would be to delude ourselves, and 
insure our eternal ruin. We might as 
well hope to win a race without run- 
ning, or to gain a battle without fight- 
ing, as to obtain heaven without per- 
sonal ererlim.. Nor will occasiimoi 

constant, vigorous, persevering dilt' 

Had Lot remitted his endeavours like 
ife, he also would have perished 



ilikem 



Wem 



veil for 



and yet be hindered.' We 
may ' begin in the spirit, and yet end 
n the flesh.' We may 'escape the pol- 
lutions of the flesh, and yei be entan- 
gled therein, and overcome.' We may 
come out of Egypt, and yet never 
reach the promised land. He thai en- 
durelb nnlo the end shall be saved. 
He that puts his hand to the plough 
and looks back, is nol fit for the king- 

(7.) The diahonourable end of Loi 
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CHAPTER XX. 



CHAPTER XX. 
A ND Abraham journtyed from 
■^ " llience loward the south 
country, aod dwelled between 
'' Kadeib and Shur, and •sojourn- 
ed in Gerar. 



vAUe we ere tipon eaHh. He whoat 
righlcouH soiil wna griaved wiib ihi 
filthy Gonveraalion of die wicked while 



2 And Abraham said of Sarah 
his wife, '' She is roy sister; And 
Abimelech kiDg of Gerar sent 
and ' look Sarah. 



oily, 18 



ibe I 



le kind 



3 himsolf wl 
cave 1 His whole hi^lury indeed from 
(he time of tils luavin){ Abiaham fur- 
nishes an nSneting lesson to the head^ 
of famUisB in the chuice of babllslions 
for iheniaelvea oi tlieir children. I 
worldly aecommoda lions be preferred! 
to religious advantages, we have noth- 
ing good to expect, but every tiling evil. 



Wem 






L( what ia of far gi 
conseqnencfl, our families may b 
pecltd to bt^come mere heathens, and 
our own minds con t a initialed wilh thi 
examples which are conlinuslly befori 
our eyes. So was it with Lot, and ei 
will it be vary likely to be wilh all 
those that follow his esam]ile, 

CHAPTER XX. 

tiou than the fidelity of the Scripture 
history, There is not a saint, how- 
ever eminent, but his feulta are reported 
as faithfully aa bis viriuea ; and from 
the testimony given we are constrain- 
ed (a ackaawledge that (be best of 
men, when they come into temptation, 
are weak and fallUile as others if tbey 
bo not succoured from above. We bib 
habituated lo behold Abraham aa a 
burning and shining light j but here, 
as on a former occasion, wb are called 
to view him under somewhat of an 
eclipse. We see the lather of the faith- 
ful drawing upon biniself a sharp re- 
buke from a haalhen prince. Bui it is 
the ju^tL-B of the r^pronf, rallier tliaii 



ofw 

I. Abraham jout-ik, 1 1 from ikcnee. 
That is, from the oak-groves of Mamre, 
wliere be had long resided, as ai'pears 

from Gan. 13. 16.-18. t. If DvieUed 

between. Kadish and Shur, and so- 
joaraed in Gerar. These places were 
nil contiguous to the southern borders 
i/f Canaan. Gerar was the metropolis 
country of the Phdistines. Sea 



2. Abrahitin aaid qf Sarah his w^^e, 
&c. Heb. ir<lC» niB int (i> Sarah 
hit wife. The original woid ^ et, sig. 
nifying^ or iiii^o, is occasionally ren- 
dered of or concerning-. Thus, Jer. 27. 
19, 'Thus sallli the Lord cnnceming 
lite pillars j' Heb. to the pillars. Ezeh. 
13.16, 'The prophets of Israel which 
prophecy c^racemin^ Jerusalem 'J Heb. 

^0 Jerusalem. Stnclly parallel with 
this is the usage oi the Gr. preposition 

Ti(iut pros, which primarily signifies to 

or unto. Thus, Heb. I. 7, 'And <if the 

angels heaaithi' Cr. unto the angels. 

So V. 8, ' But unto the Son he saith ;' 
ing- the Son. Rom. 

10. 21, 'Bnt to Israel be sailh ;' Gr. 
ling' Israel. It appears evident 

from V. 5, that Sarah connived at Ihs 
and tlis fear which 

prompted her to do so seems to bo 

taiutly censured by the Apostle, 1 Pet. 

" e.. V fiSe is my staler. Sha was, 

lal Lot was his brother. She was bis 
eee, the daughter ofHnran, who was 
his brother by the father's side. Still 
't cannot be denied that there was n 
mlpable dissimulation in bis conduct, 
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aiblo to BCc|uil him, to aay the lea^ 
the aiti nf gross unbdief. Having 
called out of his native country t< 
jnurn in a strange land, and rlepeudirig 
upon God for direction and support, ' 
want forlh, not knowing wliilher he 
wenl. For the space of twenty-five 
yaara he hnd esperieuced the faidiful- 
ness and loving-kind nesa of his Sod, 
He had moreover reoenily received Iha 
mostexpress promises that he should 
have a son by Satah, who should bu 
the proganiior of the Messiah. Yet on 
coming to Gerar his heart fails him 
for fear that (ha pei>ple will kill him in 
order to ;^aLn posaeaaLoii of bis wife ; 
who, it appears, though ninety years 
still ratained a good degree of her for- 
mer beauty ; and in order to aecuro 
himself has recourse a second lime to 
the expediant of equivocating in reBjiecl 

WHS a. praciloai distrust of (ho proteo- 
Uon of Jehosnh for which we can find 
no apology. In what had God failed 
him (hat hs should begin now to douhi 
of his faithfulness or power'! Coidd 
the Philistines toucli a hair of his head 
without the divine permission ! Be- 
sides it ought to have occurred to him 
that he had oooe before been guilty of 
the same diasi inula Hon, and had been 
reproved for it. Had the Philistines 
come suddenly upon him, and threat- 
ened to put him to death for his wife's 
sake wa should the less hove wonder- 
ed (hat they were prevailed upon to 
concsal (heir relation to eachother. But 
he had done the same ihing many years 
before and had thereby ensnared Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt, nor was ho then 
dehvered without adivino interposition, 
and a just rebuke from the iojiired 
monarch. Surely he ought to have 
profited by past experience. He should 
have been sensible of Iha evil of such 
a proceeding! and having been once 
rescued, as it were by a miraelf, he 



should never have subjected himself 
again to such danger repronch, and 
infamy. The repetition of so grosa 
an oflence, after such a warning and 
such a deliverance, increased its sinful- 
ness an hundred-fold We shudder, 
moreover, while we contemplate the 
lendai£i/ of this rfiamefiil prevarication. 
Il was calculated to ensnare the people 
among whom he sojoiimed ; while it 
exposed the virtue of Sarah to (he ex.- 
tremest hazard. Had she been ae- 
knowledged for Abraham's wife, every 
one would have known the unlawful- 
ness of entertaining a desire alter her, 
and would have abstained from show- 
ing her any undue attention. But 
when she passed for an unmarried wo- 



ffec 



h 



hi 



bly 



deed show h 
have been pe ed f 
Tho calas pi wl h 
taking place, w h 1 1 

natural consequence of ihe deceit which 
practised. But what was its as- 
pect and tendency with respect to ibe 
" iah'! This was a matter of very 



he should have a son by Sa- 
rah. Had Abimelech then proceeded 
to accomplish his purpose, and God 
wilhholden bia interference, il would 
have remained a doubt at this moment 
whether the promises were ever fulfil- 
led 10 Abraham, and whether ihe Mea 
siah did indeed descend from his loins. 
Consequently the covenant made with 
AbrahBm,and all the promises made to 
and his seed, would be left an aw- 
.ncertainly. If it would have been 
ctiminal in Abraham and Sarah to con- 
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3 But ' God came to Abimelech 
n a dreani by mgttE, and said to 
ai, '' Behold, thou art buJ. a dead 
m, for tlie woman ivhich thou 
st taken : for she is a mao's wile. 



waa 


it for Abrah 


m, hnppy is il for u^ 


that 


(he 'Lord 


ia oar keeper.' H 


Mi 


ntltdu Hel 


nJ'D->aK abi-meUk, 






tiiB common title of the 


king 


s of Gecar, aa Pharaoh was of the 


king 


of Egypt. 


See Note on Geo. 12. 


IB. 


The itrm eo 


nveys a latent impli- 




n thai ill 


hose early days the 


Hngly rule *bs 




potBuaicharaor 


iT. Indeed rII ma^ 



re spoken of 
■a faUiers lo their people. 3 Kinge, 5, 
13. Job, 29. 16. In latvr times this fea- 
tureof the oSicshaa mostly disappear- 
ed. fl Sent and took Samk. God 

ao ordered it in hi» providence that 
Abraham should be chastened for the 
evil counsel whieh he devised, by Sa- 
rah's bang exposed Ei) the very danger 
from which, by a einfid evasioo, he 
vi-as endeavouring to shield her. Sim- 
ilar resnils may invariably he expected 
lo fallow (he praclicaldisbelief of which 
the people of God may begudly. They 
Clin neither equivocate nor doubt, nor 
diaobej" with impunity. 

3. Gad came to JAiraeiaA in a dream 
by night. Thai is, revealed himself in 
a dream by night. Chal 'And the 
Word from the feee of God came lo 
Abimelech in a vision of the night.' 
The MoBl High haa access to all men's 
minds and can impress them by a 
dream, an affliction, or in any way 
which seema to him good. He did 
thus by Ahimelech j he came to him in 
a dream. Dreonts in general are the 
more delusive play of the imagination, 
which la for the time released from the 
control of reason. Vet Ihey are sub- 
iwer of God, 






world, 1 
idited, w 






It Abimelech had q 



lade the 



ther 



I of 



ipotianLlruths to the chil 
dren of men. Accordingly Abimelech 
dreamed that God addressed him in the 
words following, although we suppose 
thai there was something in the nature 
of the impression that carried with it 
the evidence of its own divine origin and 

authorily. T Bdwld, thou art a dead 

man, ifcc Heb. tlTS Ijil kinneka 



That 



n the II 



danger of death. The threatening 
however, is to be understood with an 
implied condition of impunity provided 
he deaiated from his present purpose 
and restored the woman unharmed lo 
her husband. Comp. Ezeli. 33. 14, 15. 
Jon. 3. 4. It is evident from such a 
stern udmonilion thai God regards adul- 
tery as a very heinous crime, and 
though ori^nslly addressed but to a 
single individual, yet it ought to be lis- 
tened lo as the voice of God sounding 
his judgment respecting this aggta- 



atedai 



d toe 



90ftll 






relit- 

illy, she is the pomessed, subjKled, or 

irried one of a lord; implying thai 

her wedded fealty was wholly due to 

ind that he could not take 

her without inftinging upon a most 

BubwBting between Abraham and her. 
The eimple declaration, ' she is a man's 
wife,' ought instantaneously to eitin- 
■ the least motion of unhallowed 
towards an objeei made asered 
laccesable by the very nauire of 
the marripge compact. 
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5 Said he not unto me, She i 
lay sister? and she, eveu sh 
herself said, He is lay bcothei 
' in the integrity of my heart an 
imiooency of my hands have I 
done this. 

6 And God said unto h[r 



lUon? • 






a the 



overthrow, which 
must have greaily impressraj Ibe Ear- 
rounding country. It ia na if he had 
said, 'I am aware that thou hast stain 
a nation notonouB for lis iilihy nad un- 
natural Crimea; but we are not surJi a 

has been done was done in perfect ig- 
norance. Surely ihou will not slay 
ihe innocent, as if they were guilty.' 
The language evidently carries with it 
ths implication, which is abundantly 
warranted elsewhere in the Scriptare, 
that from the close canneclion existing 
between l)iem, ths aas of rulers were 
often visited upon their people. See 
this illustrated in the case of David, 
1 Chron. 21. 14, IT. The 'righteous 
nesa' which he here affirms of the na- 
tion in general is doubtless to he un- 
derstood of innocency or gaUtlessncss 
in thisrespecl, not of a universal free- 
dom from Kii. Abimelech would not 
presume to arrogate to himself or to 
his people entire exemption from moral 
evil, but merely ihal in the present in- 
stance neither he nor ihey had know- 
inglr done wrong, and consequently 
ware not condemned in their own con- 
sciences. We Bnd a similar use of the 
word a Sam. 4. 11, where it uoqnes- 
lionobiy signifies innocent; 'How 
much more when wifhed men have 
slain a righlania (p-'lS tzaddik) per- 
son in his house on his bed.' 

5. Said he not unta me, &c. The 
fiiiilt ia tlidrs tiot mine; I had both 



a dream, Yea, I know that Ihou 
didst this ia the inlegrily of thy 
heart; for 1 1 also Withheld thee 
from sinning " against me : there- 
fore suffered I thee uot to touch 



their 



it that I hey ' 



said of herbein^ 
integritxi qf my lleart, Si,c. Heb. cn3 
■'a^i in Ott perfection, sincerity, or 
simplicity if my heart, &c. This is a 
paisphraslic way of expressing inno- 
cency of intention. Conip. Ps, 'iS. 6. 
—73. 13, Gr. 'In a pure heart and 
righteousness of hands have 1 dune 
this.' Chal. 'In ihe rectitude of my 
heart and cleanness of my hands have 
I done this.' 

6. And Ood said unto him in a 
dream. More correctly 'in thedream,' 
i. e. in the dream mentioned v. 3. It 
does not appear that there was a two- 
fold communication made in this way. 

1 J knoa thai ttimt didst this in the 

integnty of thine heart, &c. God in 
his answer admits Ablmelech's plea of 
ignorance, and suggests that he was 
not charged with having yet sinned, 
although he sees fit to renew the threat- 
ening of death, in case he persisted in 
retaining Sarah, aller being informed 
of the truth. It is intimated, however, 
that if he had come near her, he would, 
in so doing, have sinned against Ood, 
whether he had sinned against jlbra- 
ham or not. But though acquitted 
on the whole, still as he and his peo- 
ple were not left without some mariis 
of ihe divine displeasure, v. 17, 18, we 
taught thai the searching eye of 
liscience may behold adroiimres 
rd in that conduct which to general 
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7 How ihererore restore the 
iiaa his wife ; " for he is a propli- 
t, and he shall pray for thee, and 



are safe in taking It foi grnnled thai 
many oflences escape the moat rigid 
inqiiisitian that we are ahle to make 
into the BiBie of our hearts.— If For 
I also viitVidd Ikst from slaining, &.e. 
Instead of 'for' a better rendering of 
the particle in this clausa would be 
* moreover-' A close inspeclion of the 
original, however, will probably sug- 
gest, as preferable to rather, ihe follow- 
ing, which makes llis present claueo 
pareDlhelical; 'I know that thou didst 
this in the integrity of thy henrl (and I, 
even I, have withheld thte fVom sinning 
against me), therefore suflered I thee 
not to touch her.' In this declaration 
we read a striking proof of the mercy 
and condesceoMon of Heaven. It was 
a Mgnal kindness al once to Abraham 
and Abimelech thus to interpose an ef- 
fectua! restraint to the commission of a 
crime which might have been attended 
will] the most disastrous consequences. 
God was thus propitious lo the king 
because he had, in Ihe main, an fumciil 
iiitenlian. He did not design to vio' 
late the sanctity of ths marriage cova- 
naiit. On this ground alone he was 
favoured with impunity from em. The 
narrative leaches us, (I.) That absolute 
ignorance excuses from guilt. Yet let 
us not forget that (he ignorance of 



voidable. Where the n- 
ina knowledge are possi 



fhitn 



the truth, i 



I then 



far 



ajicusing, that it is in itself sinfu 
(2.) That great as the wickedness of 
men is upon the face of the earth, it 
would he much greater, were it not that 
God, by his providence, in innumera- 
ble instances, -wUhholdB them from it. 



"kuow Ihou that 
urely die, thou 



ourselves, how many times should i 
have dishonoured our holy profesaio: 
Who that knows any thing of his ov 
heart, is not conscious that he has 
some times tampered with sin, ai 
laid such snares for his own feet, that 
nothing but Ood's gracious and unlock- 
ed for interference 
And even when we have deeplyoflend- 
ed our heavenly Father by onr per- 
verseness, and done that 
posed, would bring overwhelming dis- 
grace upon us and our professior 
gradously has he prevenied the 
^eneet of such culpable lapse: 
accepted our secret penitence, ins 
'putting us to sn open shame?' Let 



:ss of God, still ti 
ir weakness, and e 
;y of ofTcring for i 



mble i 



!; then shall I ' 



i upright 
n the grea 



leb. TT 



I.' If Sufe 

»))gavetkee not. 'I 
itylc of the Scriptures, is 
often used for sufering, pertaining. 
Gen. 31. 7, ' But God sufercd 






i' Heb. ) 






' The king of Egypt 
will not let you go ;' Heb. will not give 
you to go. Pb. 16. 10, 'Neitiier wilt 
thou enffm- thine Holy One to see coi^ 
ruption;' Heb. give .thine Holy One. 
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S Therefore Ablmtlfth tos 
early in the morning, and calk 
ull liis servnnt:!, and told ailthef 



' And il was given ui 



) should make v 



with the 



inWed bi 
received o providontial license. 

7. ETb is a propka. Heh. N^2] 
nabi. Qr. ^iiifiiriis jrrophctcs, from 
"im pro, before and fll" jdiemi, to 
ipeak; i.e. one iMo cpeofts qf thinga 
ij/bre (/liy ftappen, or in othw words o 
/ondeUer of future csents. Bui that 
this was not ilie oHginal notion of tha 
word, its use in this place Bufflciently 
proiea. Abrahatn certainly waa not a 
prophet in the presetil usual accepia- 
liuii of the term. It here obviously 

wbo i? favoured with the revelation and 
spirit of God, one who stands in a spB- 
cially nenr relation to God, and who 
ia consequenlly fitted to be the ulteror 
or interpreter of his will. Bui as ihoso 
who were in habits of intimacy with 
God by prayer aiid^ifA, were found 
ths most suitable peraone (o commu- 
nictttB his mind to miin, both with re- 
spect to ths pretent and ih^future, 
hence the nabi, (be inleresssor, became 
in procesa of time a public insfrurfsr 
or preadier, and also the predictor of 
future events; beuBUSs to men of this 
character God revealed the secret of 
his will. The idea therefore of an ut- 
terer of divine araetes, of an interpre- 
ter afSie /llBine vill, is Che leading idea 
conveyed by the term prai^et, and in 
conformity veith this, Aaron aa the 
spottSBian or tTiterpreter of Moses to 
the Egypdan king is termed his proph- 
et, Ex. T. 1. In the New Teatameni 
also, propel is, fbr the most part, sy- 
nonymoua with taitrirreter, and proph- 
eetflns with the interpretation or ea^fw- 
Btiioji of the Sciiplurea, 1 Cor. 14 39. 
In reference to the fact before adverlcd 
to, Chat the office of a propbel implies 



hings in their ears : and the men 
9 TlienAbimelechcaiiedAbra- 






witb h 



lides, the chief of the Jewish doc- 
tors, temArka, iltat 'it ia one of the 
Ibundaliona of tlie Law, to know that 
God maketb the sons of men lo proph- 
lUd prophecy residelh not but in 



n that 



mighly in 
his afFcccic 
worldly I 



tiious qualitiei 



10 that 



by his knowledge 
he overcometh his atiections continual- 
ly, and is a man eipsri in knowledge 
and of a very large undera tan ding. 
On auch a man the Holy Spirit comelh 
down; and when the Spirit resleth 
upon him, hia soul is aasodnted unto 
the nngele, and he is changed lo another 
pian, and he ucrceivelh in his own 
knowledge that he ia not as he was, 
but that he is advanced above the de- 
gree of other wise men.' {Ainsicorth.) 

IT He shall pray for tlicc. We are 

elsewhere informed thai intercession 
fbr others was a special work of the 
prophets. Thus, Jer. 27. 18, 'If they 
be prophets, and if the word of the 
Lord be with them, let Ihein now mate 
intercession to the Lord of Hoals,' (fee. 
Comp. Jer. 14. 11.— 15. 1. And Ihia, if 
we conceive of it aright, will ever ap- 
pear Iha most honourable and btessed 
part of the office. It is indeed a great 
distinction lo be made, aa il were, privy 
to the connsels of Heaven, an utterer 
or eipounder of prophetic mysteries, 






rt of a pioua i 



with 



Ihcm a procuring cause of s 


irilual 


and temporal mercies. IT Ilia 


ushaU 


Hvc Heb. tT'n Ki-e ikon; the 




Btive instead of the future for li 


sal<« 




■Seek 


yome,and ye shall live.' Heb. 


'Live 


yc (iniper.).' Ps. 37. 37, 'Do go 


dond 
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ham, and said unto him, Wliat 
hast thou dooe unto us ? and what 
have I ofiendeil thee, '> that thou 
hast brought on me, and on my 
kingdom a great aial thou hast 



dwell forevannore ;' i. e. ye shall dwell 
fotevermore. 

a 'ITisre/oi-aAbimeUchraneearlijin 
the morning, &c. The efficacy of ihe 
oracle is heca related. The divine ad- 
manilion was not losl upon Abimelech. 
Deeply impressed wjlh One dresm, he 
Bttrnmiina before tiim al an early hour 
the principal men of bis cauri, and im- 
parts to them [he psrdculars, at ibe re- 
laiioQ of which they were 'sore afraid.' 
Some afflictions had already been laid 
kpon them, of whicli they weredonbt- 
lesB keenly sensible, v. I:^ and conaid- 
ering ihe lale tremendouaindgmBnls of 
God upon Sodom, it is no wonder that 
they should be alarmed. An example, 
says Calvin, of such prompt obedience 
put fortb by a heathen king lakes away 
all Gxcnsa fi>t our sluggishness, with 
TChom Ihe repruufs of God avail ao 
little. To him the Mo9t High appear- 
ed only in a dream. To us he daily 
calls by Moses, by prophets, by apos- 
tlea, and by his only begotten Son; 

timoniea ahould wdgh less with ua 

than a single vision did with liim! T 

His lercanla. That is, his counsellors, 
ministers, principal court -officers. See 
the word employed in Ihis sense 1 
Kings, I. 2.— 10. B, 2Kings, 6. 8; and 
compare the Nole on Gen. 54. 2, 

9. Abimeledi called Abraham and 
laid unto fiim, &e. We have here the 
well-°Tounded expostulation of Abime- 
Leoh with Abraham. Were we to judge 
simply from this portion of the sacred 
narralive, weshould perhaps be ready 
to think that Abraham had been ibe 
heathen, and Abimelech the prophet of 
the Lord. In the reproof administered 
SO* 



done deeds unto me ' that ougl 
not to be done. 

10 And Abimelech said unl 
Abraham, What sawesl thou, t hi 
thou hast done this thing? 



imaeif with ai 
The 



:nildneeg 



ould al 



mnat have justified the hi 

ed that Abimelech would cast reflec- 
liona on the patriarch's religion ; con- 
demning t/iot as wortblesa, or him as 
hypocritical. But not one reproachful 
word escapes his lips. The only phrase 
tiiat has at all that aspect is the geutia 



have given thy brother a th 
pitices of silver (' admoniahinghc 
by to call him no mora by that 



fulni 



Butw 
with t 



abhorrt 



sand 



aally 



presaed by this heathen prince of a sin 
which is but loo lightly regarded by the 
generality of those who call them- 
selves Christians. It isobservablelhat 
he never once complained of Ihe pun- 
ishment which he and his family bad 
suftered, nur of the danger to which 
(bey bad been exposed, but only of 
their seduction into sin. He considered 
this as Ihe grealeat injury that could 
have been dooe (0 him, and inquires 
wilh arlless but earnest aoiiety what 
he had done to provoke Abraham to 
Ibe eommisaion of it. The reply ot 
ihe patriarch rather explains than Jus^ 
ti_fice the grounds of hie preceding, and 
presents to us a holy man in very hu- 



iltie ( 



n of h 
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a heathen; but whsa we reflecl hoi 
much occasion he had given for I he le 
proof, ii was dishonourable in the ex 
Ireme. How unworlhy of him wii 
(he maimer in which his wife was re 
stared to his hands ! How mast h 
blush to be toltl that he who shoul< 
have been her prelector, had been he 
tempter I thai, in fact, he had put i 
price upon her virlue; and Ibnc in 



Blead of being will 


g, as he oi!g!it to 


have been, 10 dieiu 


her defence, he had 


m effect ancrificed 


her honour to Ilia 




3. It must not be 


forgotten that Sars 


was BCluBlly given 




nd thai Abraham 


had forborne to da 


11 her; aolhal he 




only for ihe con- 


sequences thai did e 


naue. but for Ihoae 



ordiiig 



) the. 



ooutse of ilnngs, were to be expected. 
Moreover in what a Eight must he have 
appeared to himself and all around 
him, when he was informed tliat he 
had brouglil on Abimelech and all his 
household the severe chastisements 
which they had experienced, and had 
actually exposed them all to instanta- 
neous dcalii ! What Abimelech bod 
done, he bad done 'in the integrity of 
his heart ;' and if he and all his ^mity 

have been obliged to look upon him- 
aelT as the legidmate author of thnt 
mini We need add no more to the 
degrading picture that lias been exhib- 
ited. Metliinks we see him standing 
ov^wbelmed wilh confusion, ashamed 
to lin up his head, and in deep abase- 
msnt of Bpiiit inwardly acknowledging 

the jusdoe of the reproof. TT That 

Bimc hasi brougbl oa me and on my 
kingdom a gn ' ' 



ing 1 



I Heb 



ehouldcsl do that 



im, that thou 
was f.alcuialcd 



Mr 



r God is 



! 1 thought, Si 



rely the 
■- Heb. 
'tllON amarli, 1 said. The original 
vord is used frequently not only for 
speaking ■eocaliy, but also for speaking 
in the mind, or thinking. Tbus Ex, 2, 
14, 'Intendesl thou to kill me as thou 
killedst the Egj'ptian'!' Heb. Saijest 
thou CO kill mei 1 KiiigB, 6. 6, 'I pur- 
build.' Heb. 1 say to build. 
Ps. 14. 1, 'The fool hath said in his 
rt. There is no God ;' i. e. halk come 
As cDitcfuston that (here is no Gudj 

sd t)ie wish that there were none. 
Most ancient languages use terms 
lly refer to oral comtnuni- 
dicate the act of thinking 
though no words are uttered. So Ho- 
lier fiequentlf employs the phrase, 
He ^ake lo his mighty heart,' i. e. ha 
bought within himself. Per (he un- 
favourable opinion which Abraham 
here confesses that he entertained of 
the king and people of Gerar, he had 
no other grounds than mere surmise. 
Hb had indeed just heai-d of the horri- 
ble impieiy of Sodom; and ha con- 
cluded perhaps ihat if a whole city so 
viotenily assaulted Lot for (he purpose 
of gratifying their brutal inclinations 
nen that were his guests, 
much more would some individuals be 
found in Gierar ruady (o destroy him 
for the sake of gaining access to a fe- 
renowiied forherbeuuiy. lint 
supposing him to have been actu.iled 

to judge so harshly of a people whom 
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12 And yet indeed " she is my 
sister; she is the Haughler of my 
father, but not the daughter of 
my mtitlier : and she became my 

13 And it came lo jiass, when 
■ Grod caused me lo wander from 
my father'y bouse, that 1 said 
nnto her, This is thy kindness 
which thou shait show unto me ; 
at every place whither we shall 



ho did not know 7 Could n on ha l God 
who had brought him out ftom an idol- 
atrous eoHotry, and preserved Lol and 
Hetchizedek in the midst of Ihe most 
abandoned people, bavB EOtne 'bidden 
ones' in Geror also? Or, Biipposing 
IhsC lliere were none who truly feared 
God, must they therefore be so impious 
aa to murder him in order to possess 
his wife? There can be no doubl tbai 
many who are not truly religious, havs 
e of honour, 



in abhor: 



ceofal 



crimes as any converted man can feel i 
and therefore the I'eproach which he so 
unjustillnbly cast on them returned de- 
servedly on bis own head. 

12. Yet indeed she is my sister, cfee. 



In w 



31 per- 



feedy apparent from the scripti 
The prevaUing opinion of die Jews, 
whicb seems as probable as any, is, 



thai tt 



Bister- b. 






er" in other cunnecliona, vin. to denote 
a nieta, and ihat Sarah was the grand- 
daughier of Terab, the daughter of 
Haran, and consequently the sister of 
Lot, being in fact no oiher than the 
Iseah mentioned 15en. U. 29, Terab, 
it seems, had two wives, by one of 
whom be bad Harau, the father of Lot 
and Sarah, and by the other Abraham, 
BO thai he might truly say of his wife 
that she was the daugbttr (i. a. descend- 
ant or grand-daughier) of his fiiiher 
but not of bis mother i nnd it is entire- 



comL*, ! say of me, He is ray 
brother. 

J4 And Abimelech * took sheep, 
and oxen, and meo -servants, and 
women-servants, and gave (Ae)» 
imto Ahraham, and restored him 
Siuah his wife. 

15 And Abimelech said. Be- 
hold. ' my land is before lliee ■ 
dwell where it pleaseih thee. 



ly accordant with actipiural usage ta 
denominate such a relative a eitler. 
Marriages of thia kind, with persons 
thus nearly related, were not al Ibis 
lime prohibited by an expr^o law, 
though they afierwards were. His oi- 
cuae does indeed vindicate bhn from 
the charge offalaehood, but it still leaves 
him esposed to that of gross practical 
unbelii^ and of a quibbling equivoca- 
tion altogether unworthy of a good 
man and a paliern of faith. See Note 
on Gen. 12. 13. 

13. When God cawied me lo wander, 
&c. Heb. a^nbs ■'tilt Vrm when 
Ihej/, (even) God, caused me lo jrander. 
The phraseology is peculiar, the ori^- 
nat word D">nbs EhMm, which is al- 
moat invariably joined with a verb sin- 
gular, as remarked Oen 1. 1, being here 
used as the nominative to a verb pluraL 
SoniB have proposed for this reason to 
render the term by ' angels,' a senee 
preferred by Calvin, implying that in 
all his wanderings be waa under die 
tutelary care and conduct of angels j 
but we meet with modes of expression 
ry similar elsewhere, that (here is 
perhaps no suflicient reason for depart- 
" " om the usual signification, 'God.' 
Thus Gen 3B. 7, ' There God appeared 

'nisn lb3]) unto him.' Heb, 
There they, (even) God, appeared unto 

ith t Chron. 17. 21, fiom which com- 
irison it will be evident that a plurel- 
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16 And unto Sara 
Behuld, I have given 
er a Liiousand pieces 



, ' bciiold, he is (o iliee * a cover- 
- ill" of tne eyes un(o all [iial are 
; wiih t!iep, and witli all other: 
ihus she was repruved. 



Gr translates in the singular ; 'When 
God iBi ) broiiBht me oul fiom my , 
father's house' The Chsl. is in ' 
letter qgjie wide from the sense yi 
in our own and most other veruo: 
'And it came to pass when ilia peo[ 
wandered after lie works of (heir o 
hands (i. e. fell into idolatry}, the L' 
applied me unto his fear, out of my 
fkiher'a house.' This has doublless 

the orieinal. The Beb. term IJr; 
caused £o vanderj ia probnibly here em 
ployed from ihe circurnBlanoe of Gud' 
not direcdng him in the outlet lo got 
any ceetaia place. On (he contrary he 
was eent forlh to go he knew not 
whither, and in allusion lo this he ia 
said 10 haVB ' wandered.' But what is 
' wandcriiig' to ub, when led by divine 
guidance, ia a definite euurse of jour- 
neying 10 ihe omniscient eye lliat 
watoliBB over and orders our sleps.— 
The fact width Abraham licre men- 
tiona of an early precaulionary ar- 
ran^ment between him and Sarah, 
would go far tn Bot him right in Abim- 
eleeh'a esieem, as it would prove lliat 
he did not resort to iheexptdienl be- 
cauae be thought worse of him and 
his people than of Iba other nations 

Neither ihe liing nor people of Gerat 
were at all in his view when he pro- 
posed to adopt the artifice in qiiesiion. 
Yet we can by no means commend 
this concerted plan of prevarication. 
It was a policy that savoured loo 
alrongiy of the wisdom of the flesh, 
and implied a distrust in the overruling 
providence of God alfogelber unwor- 
thy of ibeir charaotiT. Indeed the re- 
mark of Benry on this subject carries 
with it great pUiiaibilily ; ' It may, for 



16. Bchold,Ihavegtvenllit/breihera 
Amisand pieces <^ silver. Heb. Cjis 
C)D3 a thoasimd {of) silver, or a thou- 
sand lilverlings. 'Theword'pieees'doea 
101 occur in the original, though ii or 
shekels' is undoubtedly to be supplied, 
IB ia done by the Chal. Targum. The 
Gr. also has x'^'" ^'^"JtC" " thousand 
didroch-aias or Haubte drachms, i. e. a 
«nd shekels, as Ihe Heh. ^ZTS 
slickd is often rendered in the Sept. 
The original word comes from Jsiu 
Aako}, to weigh, for which is derived 
>y transpoaidon of letters, ihe English 
scale,' an inalrument otwei^dng. It 
s so called from ihe fact that the value 
)f money was ancienlly reckoned by 
ceiKkl; for which reason the word 
shekel' is atoncethenameof BMiet^ii 
Bodofacmri- The Chal. terma a sAete/ 
'I'^SiO soKn or eelang, ihe origin per- 
of our word 'shilling,' nnd the 
ofthe common jj^e^c; dilTcred not 
much from the English skillive, as the 
shekel qf tlie eanctuary was eqnivaleni 
to about tico shilHngs, or fifty ceiiia, 
American money. Which is in(endi.>d 
hem, whether the common or sanctu- 
ary shekel, it is not possible to deter- 
mine, but probably ihs former which 
would make ihe sum about S260 of our 

Lmcy. H -JTiy bioth..T. In eal- 

Abraham her brMer he makes use 
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of fitlini; refaalte for the deception in 
which she had poriicipmed. — —V He 
is to thee a coveying qf Ihe eyes, ifcc. 
Heb. B-'ri' mo:: "ji-S-r. Chal. 
' Behold, it is to tliee a coveting of hon- 
our, for that I did send to take thee, 
and have seen thee and all thai are 
with thee.' Gr. ' These (i. e. the thou- 
sand shekels) bIisU be to ihee for an 
honour of thy face, and to all (the wo- 
men) that are with (liee.' The passage 
ia very Varioualy explained by 
mantators acooiiling aa the original 
VCtt^ hoo, which in iiatlf ia amhiguoui 
is rendered hy he or ii. According I 
the ialter mode, which is favoured by 
Chaldee, Ihe meaaing ia, ' 1 have given 
thy brother thai sum of money to par- 
chase veils for thee and thine allend- 
anla that are married, that all who 
converse wiih Ihee here or elsewhere 
may know that thou art a married 

token of subjection to a husband, to 
whidi the Apusile, doubtless with this 
paaaage in view, thus distinctly ai- 
lodes, ICoMl. 10, 'For thia cause 
ought the woman to have prnpcr (rfou- 
v"" aalhorilj/) on her head;' i. e. a veil 
or covering as a token of her husband's 
poweroraulhotily over her. Abimeleeh's 
thus giving money for the purchase of 
veils was a reproof to Abraham for per- 
miliing his wife to go wiihoul one; 
implying that If she had worn one. it 
would have prevented the nnplt 






iiallyei 



tiled. If 



I'e underataiid tht 

of Abraham himself, it will arill leave 

the aensB aubsianriwily tbo same ; for 

ing of the eyes,' we aiill recognise an 
allusion to a veil, and take the purport 
to be, that he was the person in refer- 
ence to whom aha was to cover her 
eyes and face with a v«l as a badge of 
his eiolusive right (o her subjecnon and 
wedded fealty. As a matter of course, 
she would then have a right to his pro- 
lection, lo his gnardian care, and thus 



would have every defence which aho 
needed for the honour of her person, 
wiihoul resorting lo any kind of strat- 
agem for the puraose. The following 
r^^mniks of the Editor of the Pict. Bible 
are not inconsistent with the above in- 
terpretation. 'We are not aalialied 
with any of the ilhiatrallons of this text 
that have fallen under our notice; and 
a reference to existing usages seems all 
that is neeeasary lo render it quite in- 
telligible. Without at present nolidrg 
tlie different sorts of veils, we may 

women Inhabiting towns to go ahonl 
closely veiled ; white all the women of 
ihedifTerent pastoral people who live 
in tents do not commonly wear veils, 
or at uiosl only so far as to cover ihdr 
foreheads and lower parts of the face, 
exposed from 






o below the m 



It is 



illhough the use 
pleiB coverings was known, the women 
of the pssloral patriarolis did not con- 
ceal their faces completely, except on 
extraordinary occasions ; and if wa as- 
sume thai the same distinution existed 
between them and women of towns, as 
wo find at present, we have the elucj- 
dalion required. Abimeleeli, according 
to this view, intended to gve the very 
sensible advice, that while Sarah and 

had heller conform with the customs 
of towns, and wear the complete veil 
instead of that partial covering which 
rs and so much of Ihe face 
This will certainly aeem the 
ous illustration to one who, 
which border on Arabia, 









women glide along the streets com- 
pletely muffled up, while Ihe Arab fs- 
iles go about with their eyes and 
lat part of their faces exposed to 

w,' H TVma lAi tent reproved, 

lb. ^rr~;i. A clause of eitrema 

ibiguity, on which, if we were wri- 

tuig merely for the learned, it would be 
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17 Tf So Abraham < prayed 
imlo God : and Goij healed Ab'im- 
elech, and his wife, and hia 
maid-j-ervants ; and they bare 
children. 

18 For the Lohd ^had fast di 
sed up all the wombs of the liou; 



easy lo heap up a vast diveraily of co 
aiding inierpretalions. But aa we s 
Especisll)' al llie benefit of cajnm< 
readers, wb shall, instead of en cum b( 
ingonr pages wirh an arrpy of critical 
audionliee, harely remsrli thai 
with Buxlurf in considering th 
words subelanliye instead o 
Ik netted by Ih 



wiih r 



:n«s, sc 



to make the purport of Abiinelsch': 
language to be that he had given ihi 
money aa the price of a veil and als- 



and O'xl healed Abhaelixh, &c Abra- 



m by hi 






rough t 



n Abimelech and all 
hold. Being now humbled by the re- 
btdic lie had received, he prayed lo God 
tor (he rHnioval of the judgments which 
he had been insttumenlsl in procuring. 
By this means, as far as in him lay, he 
counleracled and reversed the mischief 
that he had done. It is but seldom 
that we can cancel in any degree the 
evil we have ccmmitled ; but if any 

embrace it gladly and put forth our u(- 
moat eniJeavoura to undo theinjsry we 
may have wrought. At all events, die 
course adopted by Abraham is open lo 
ua all. We may piay for those whom 
we have injured. We may \>eg of God 
10 ohiiternle from their minds any bad 
impressims which eilher by word or 
deed wemay have made on them. And 
if we find in them a kind forgiving spir- 
it, we should so much the more re- 
double our exet^ns to obtain for them 



CHAPTER XXI. 
A ND the Lord ■ visiied Sarah 
•'-^ a he had said,^nd the Lobi> 
did unto Sarah ^ as he had spoken. 



the blessings of salvation, which w 
infinitely overbalance any evils th 
they may have sufiered through o 



CHAPTER XXI. 

I. And Hie Lord maiied Sarah. Heb 
1p3 fokad; bestowed upon her th« 
promised mercy. CJial. ' The Lord re- 
membered Sarah.' 'Visiting' isatlrib- 

Thai of shoieing mii-cy, especially in 
the fulfilment of promisee ; as, Gen. 
50. 24, ' God will surely vieU you, and 
bring you out of this land.' Rulh I. 6, 
'That the Lord had visiltd his people 
n giving them bread.' Luke I. ilE^ 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
for he hath visited and redeemed his 
people.' (2.) That oC injiiding judg- 
ment! or eiceculing ihrioleairtfts ; as, 
Ex. 28. e, ' A jealous God, visiting lbs 
iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren.' Ps. 89. 33, 'Then will I visit 
theu tranagreesions with a rod.' Num. 
16. 29, ' If these die the common death 
of all men, or if they bo insiltd ajla- the 
visitalion of all meni then the Lord 
hath not sent me.' As the Psalmist 
■hat 'children are an heri- 
tage of (he Lord, and the fruit of tho 
orrib is his reward,' i. e. an heritage 
ram him and a reward given by him, 
is the dictate of a pious mind always 
• refer such an event to the special 
:Bven, notwithstanding it 
^s place in accordance with the op- 
ion of established physical laws, 
in the present case there was an 
additional reason for recognising such 
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2 For Sarah 'conceived, and 
bare Abraham a son in his old 
age, I" at ihe set time of which 
God hnd spoken lo him. 

3 And Abraham culled the 
name of his son that was born 



unto him, whom Sarah bare to 
hull, ' Isaac. 

4 And Abraham f circumcised 
his son Isaac, being eight days 
old, < as God had commanded 



B special pultiii;! forth 
Isaac was bnm of pi 
botli Buperanniiated, s 
a child 



ir old ai 



c gift of I 



Amy 



uid sh»l] ni 



positive mitncle. ' Moses hemii co 
mends the secret and unwonted poi 
of God, which is superior to the law 
of nature; nor without good rei 
for it concerns us greatly lo knd« 
mere gratuitous goodness reigns i 
origin OS well Da in the progress of the 
church, and that children are hi: 
God only in consequence of his good 
pleasure. Henco il is that Abrahi 
was not mnde n fntber tilt impotence 
hnd befaJlen his body.' Caivin,- 
TAe Lard did unto Sarah ae he had 
tpotai. This is an emphatic repeliti 
in which the wtiter, as it were, lakes 
hold of the render by the hand and de- 
tains him in order that he may mort 
deeply consider how exactly the divine 
fiiith/ulness had fulfilled, to the mina- 

given. A similar lanfiuage, and sug- 
gesting; the same sontimenta, occurs 
Josh. Zl. 45, io reference to the poster- 
ity of Ahratiam being put in poesrssian 
of the promised land; 'The Lord gave 
tlieni rest round about, according lo all 
that he sware onto their fathers— there 
failed not aught of any good thing 
which lliB Lord bad spoken unto the 
house of Israel ; all came (o pass.' 
The same (rain of reflection also arises 
from the fuel mentioned in ihe ensuing 
verse that Iha child was born 'at the 
tei time of which God had spoken lo 
him.' And such will he our language, 
»)oner or laier, concerning all (he good 
things promised to the church, or lo ua I 



I. far Sarah conceivtd. &c. This 
is slated as esplanalory of the minner 
in whicli Ihe divine veradly aflirmed 
in the first verse waa established. 
God had promised that Sarah sbovtd 
conceive and bear a son, and she did 
thus conceive and bring forth ! hut it 
does not necessarily follow that Ihe 
time ot her conceiving was subsequent 
lo the events related in the preceding 
chapter. On the contrary, there is 
every reason lo believe that this look 
place some weeks or rnonihs before 
' IT. 2t), but it is mentioned 
here without regard lo dale merely as 
of the promise. It is not 

(spressly informed wheiher Abraham 
ivailcd himself of Abimelech's gene- 
DU3 invitation lo remain in any part of 
the land thai might seem good li: 



). IB, b 



il appears from 



le abode 



considerable lime in Abimelec! 
eries, though not at Gerar, the 
probability is ihat Isaac was horn in 
Beersheba, v. 31. 

Abraham called the name of hU 
-Isaac. In obedience to the direc- 
jiven him cb. 17. 19, on wliich see 
Note. Tlie name implies not so prop- 
■ly ' laughter' in the abstract, as ' one 
mil laugh,' or ' there shall he laugh~ 
ir,' i. a.joy. 

4. Abrahcao. circumcised hie eon 
wac, beiag eiglU days old. The po- 
inrch here pursues his accustomed 
not ot obedience by aubjecling his 
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5 And ' 



old, when his ; 



6 If And Sarah said, i God 
l)!i(l< made me lo lau«h, so that 
all ihat hear « will iaugii with laa. 



child (0 (he pninful ii<e of ciTcum'UB 
ion. Alihougli as a parent and a mai 
or humane feelings lie must hav 
shrunk from laceratmg tlie flesh of i 
tender infant, fet hia euprenie deferenc 
ID divine Bulhority overcomea ever; 
natural insdnct, and he does to hi 
new-1 nrncliNd 'as God had command 
ed him.' Nothing is of liigher vatui 
in the si^it of God than an implid 
observance of bis positive precepts, aitd 
a disposition to adhere with piincli" 
stiiclneBS to (he letter of (he comn 
neither fniiing nor exceeding in the rule 
of duty. This is peculiarly important 






-I of ei 



tions, where, as we learn from the ex- 
ample of the Papists, human perverse- 
neas is prone to fabricate new obser- 
vances, and enforce them by promisee 
and threatenings equally nnknovm lo 
the Scriptures. Wolt would i( be were 
they as much inient upon performing 
what God has really enjoined. 

6. And Abraham was an hundred 
yeart old. ^ler all delays and diOi- 
oulties the promiseJ merries of Heaven 
come at East. The child of hope, of 
prayer, of foilh at length is born, and 
the previous years of patient wailing 
compensated an hundred fold- Moses 
again makes mention of Abraham's 
advanced age in order the more forci- 
bly to excite (he attention of (lie reader 
(0 the consideration of the miracle. 
What could aflbrd a more illustrious 
display of omnipotenus ihnn the iact, 
thai afler a childless nnion of more 
ihan sixty years, (hey shonld nuvi', 
when exhaualed nature to ils common 
course forhsde all hope of ofispring, 
find themselves the parents of a ami- 
ling babe! Well th. retore may (be 
reader of the wondrona narrative bo 



called upon lo join with them in mag- 
nifying (he Lord, ' who placeth the 
desolate in families, and cauaelh the 
barren woman to become a joyful 
mother of children.' The jay of such 
an event can be better imagined than 
deacribed. The birth of a child is al- 
ways matter of unfeigned deigbl, at 
leaat to the mother's heart; what ihen 
must have been ihe solid, the bearllell 
joy of Abraham and Sarah, on (he 
birth of a son, the progenitor according 
to the flesh of (he Saviour of (he 
world, given by promise and raised up 
by miracle ! 

6. God haOt made ms to luugli, &<,, 

Heb. 1^ pna niDJI hath mads to 

laughter ; l e. hath given nie ricca- 

1 of laughter, by which she means 

ipty rejoicing. 'A woman advan- 

in years, under the same ctrcuiit- 

1CCS, would make a similar obseiva- 

I : ' 1 am made to latigh.' Bui this 

figure of epeech is also used on any 

■wonderjiil occasion. Has a man gain- 

I any thing he did not expect, he will 

ik, 'What is this? I am made to 

laugh.' Haa a person lost any (hing 

'bich the moment before he bad in 

his hand, he says, 'I am made to 

laugh.' Has he obtained health, o 



said 'HeiA 



eallh, 



1 wife, 01 



•Ah 
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7 And she said, Who would 
have said unto Abraham, that 
Satali should have given children 
suck? if'or I have borne him a 
son ID his old a^e. 

8 And the clidd grew, and was 
weaned : and Abraham made a 



great feast the same day that 
Isaac was weaned. 

9 IT And Sarah saw the son of 
Hugar "the Egyptian, "which 
she had borne unlo Abraham, 
" moclting. 



cordiHil]' she assents to llie name 
thence bestowed on the child, but Inli- 
mstes also that Cod had made licr, as 
well as Abraliam, lo laugh ; which wns 
in fact H virtual cotideiiinalion of her 
former increduhty. We meat in the 
prophets with eoma sinking alluaiune 
to Ibis incident where Sarah is coo- 
pered a symbol of the church. Thus, 
Is. 54. 1, ' Sins. barren, thou th.il 
didsi not bear,' &c Coinp, la. 51. 2, 

3. GbL 4. 23— aa IT AU thai hear 

Tdll laugh wiOi me. Will sympathize 
in my joy, and tender to me their con- 
gratulations. To this also, the prophet 
aliudes, Is 66. 10. ' Rejoice ye wilh Je- 
rusalem, and be glad wiUi her, all ye 
thnE love her; rejcicB with joy tcith 
her ;^ where the Jerusalem mentioned 
is eipreasty said by the Apostle, Gal. 

4. 23, 27, lo be raysticaily shadowed 
out by Sarah. 

T. Who imald have said, &c. It 
would have exceeded llie bounds of be- 



reiiim, requital, restUt 



in like m 



?rofB 



B that 



lief; it 



wuld n 



the ihougbls of a mortal. It is a vir- 
tual acknowledgment that Qod's mer- 
cies ars as bigh above our thoughts, as 
they are above our deserts. Yet ihe 
Act had been previously announced not 
only lo Abraham, but also to her, and 
she was bound lo believe it, strange 
and incredible as ii might appear. 
Probably she was now deeply abased 
ill her own eyes in view of her former 
unbelief, llie church c^ipresees a sim- 
ilar admiration, Is. 49. 21, 'Who bath 
begotten me these ?~Behotd I was left 
alone ; these, *here had they been T 

S. 77(0 diUd grea and was -ataned, 

&0. Beb. ils^il payiggamcL The 

31) 



the proper season drops 
the child, as it were, from the breast 
and rcfums it to the &ther; ihus ma- 
king out a striking resemblance be- 
tween the animal and vegetable world. 
Adam Clark remarks that our verb to 
wenti comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
aMxitrfnii, which signifies to canttrl, 
tranter, tarn from one thing lo an- 
alher ; and hence to mean is to lum a 
duid/ram the breast in order (o receive 
another kind of nouriahmeiil. This is 
perhaps a correct view of eiie import of 
the English word, but when he says 
thai thisis the exact import of the H^. 
iai gamal in the test, ihu assertion 
is stronger than the evidence will war- 
rant. The etymology of the term, 
however, is not a point of any great 
moment, as there can be no doubt of 
its being here correctly rendered. At 
what time children were weaned among 
the ancients is a question that admits 
of much dispute, ' Slosi oriental peo- 
ple,' says the editor of the Pictorial 
Bible, ' suckle th^r children much lon- 
ger than is customary in Europe, and 
the same custom may be traced in the 
Bible. When Samuel was weaned, he 
was old enough lo he left with Kli, for 
the service of the labernacle ; in 2 <"hron. 
26. 16, nothing is assigned for the pro- 
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vision of the chililren of priesls and 
Levitcs until after three yeara of age, 
which renders ii probnhle thit the; 
were not weaned sooner i nnd in the 
second book o( JMBccabees uh. T. 27, B 
mother says, 'O my son, have pity 
upon me thnr bare thee nine months in 
my womb, and gave tliee suck ihiee 
yearH end nonrishrd thee, nnd brought 
Ihee up unto (his age.' When the Per- 
sian ambassador was in England he 
attributed lo the custom of early wean- 
ing Ihe greater forwardness of our 
children in mental acqnirementa than 
ihose of hia own counlry ; where male 
children are oUen kept to the breast (ill 
tbreo yeara of age, and never taken 
ftom i( till two years and two montha. 
The practice is nearly (he same in other 
Anitic countries. In India the period 
ia precisely three years. But every- 
where D girl is taken from the breast 

years; in India, within (he first year. 
When the child is weaned, the Persians 
make ' a great feast,' lo which friends 
and relations are invited, and of which 
the child also partakes, this b^ng it) 
fact bis introduction to (he customary 
fare of the country. The practice is 
the same among tlie Hindoos.' 

9. Sarah saw Die son of Sagar the 
Egyptian— mocking. Heb. pnSO 






this 






of rather dubii 
from the same rool wiih Isaac (pnS 
tuaJtak) which signifies ia laugh, and 
hereperhapa has the sense o{ laughing 
a[, deriding. Both the (fr. and the 
Chal. render by the word ' play'—' saw 
the son of Hngar plai/iiig with Isaac,' 
but by this can scarcely be understood 
the mere sportive gambols of children, 
which would be too frivolous nn occa- 
sion for the adoption of such a harsh 



e of it 
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thy of notice thai we find (he Gr. word 
for plai/ing (iroi^otra), which is here 
employtd, oceurringalso, 2Snm.2. 14 — 
16, in theaenseot^fWing-; 'AndAb- 
net said to Joali, Let the young men 
arise and play (miarairav) before ua,— 
And they caught everyone his fellow 
by (he hand, and thrusc his aword in 
hia fellow's side; so they felt down to- 
gether.' On the whole there can be no 
doubt that the Heb, phrase implies a 
conlempluoua and malignant treat- 
ment, a bitter and sarcastic jeering, suf- 
ficient Eo constitute a very grave of- 
lence. This ia clear from the language 
of Paul, 1 al. 4. 29, who says that Ish- 
vas,e\ peraeculcd Isaac; and he is here 
sperdallyde^gnatedas'thesonof Hsgar 
the Bgyptian,' Co intimate that the pre- 
dicted four hundred years' affliction of 
Abrahatn's seed by the Egyplians, 
commenced at this time in the insults 
and taunts of Ishmael, the sun of an 
EgypHan woman. 'Tlie fact would 
seem lo be, thai Ishmael, now a grown- 
up lad of about sixteen or seventeen, 
and who up to the age of fourteen had 
expected to be the sole heir of his fa- 
ther, was not quite satisfied by beingsu- 
peiaededin the inheritance by hia young- 
er brother, whom he does not appear 
to have treated with all the considera- 
tion which Sarah required. Sarah, it 
ia evident, had lidle confidence in the 

to Abraham ; and probably, until the 
birth of Isaac, treated Islitnael as (he 
hope of Abraham's house, if not as her 
own sou. But the birth of Isaac made 
a great change in Ishmael's condition; 
and the change is quite coniiirmable 
with the usages which still prevail in 
the East, where the son of a female 
slave would certainly be superseded by 
the son of a free woman, aftcrwarda 
born. Nay, this feeling goes fnriher; 
for, leaving slaves out of the question, 
in Peraia, if a man has ra^re than one 
wife — and he may have four, all equal- 
ly his wives in the eye of the law— the 
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10 Wherefore she said unto be beir witb my son, even witb 

Abrshanij i' Cast out ibis bond- Isaac, 

womau, and ber son : for the son 11 And the ibing was very 

of tills bond-woman shall not grievous In Abraham's sight, 'be- 



rily involved the disinheriting of ihe son 
of ihe divorced woman, whosa right of 
heirsbip flowed aolely from hie mother 
88 a married inolher. Such a atep 
would, DS a mailer of course, require 
a separtdion. of ihe parlies, and viewed 
in this light the aflair was not of a 
character to subjecr Abraham jually to 
the charge of cruelly in sending away 
ihe Egyptian mother and her child. 
In the narure of the eoao she could not 
remain, and Sarah be satisfied ; so ihal 
a disroisBiJ was unavoidable, and noth- 
ing can be adduced from tho narraiive 
to show that it waa not ordered with 
much kindness and generosity a 



IS the Heb 



lo the e 



ofdi 



or Tejnidiaiin^ a wife. Lev. 21. T, H. — 
22. 13. la 57. 20, we shall probably 
mors correctly underaland il here as 
ojspreaaing Satnh'a wieh ihat Abraham 






i by which 



Ishmad might bs excluded tn 
claim lo the inheritance. This is a 
very plausible view of the import of the 
passage fbr the mert fact of his re- 
t home would not of itself 



itillG him 



■e fad of his present 



ould a 



-Sa- 



demands for the expulsion of Hagar 
and her eon. The consequence was, 
ihal Abraham demurred about carry- 



•3 from Sarah. 



rah's 
regafda were fixed exclusively on Isaac. 
She did not consider lehmael as a son, 
but rather as an intruder and a rival. 
But Abraham, being the father of both, 
fell a paternal afiection towards euch; 
nor was he indiflerent towards Hagar, 
whom he eonMdered and lived vrith aa 
a legiliraale wife. Perhaps loo he suH- 
peotedthat Sarah's proposal originated 
an irritation of temper, and that less 
ivere measures would Ina little time 
tisfy her mind. As may well be sup- 
posed, he was exceedingly grieved at 
Ihe thought of proceeding 10 such ex- 
finding her resolutely 






nilted tl 



God, and sought direction from 
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33 T[ Aiiii God said uato Abra- 
ham, Let il liol be grieFous in thy 
sigbt, because of ihe lad, aod be- 
cause of [by bond'WOQian ; in all 



that Sarah hath e 
hearken untu hor 
Isaac shall thy sec 



above. Therasnltis staled in ibe en 
12. J^ in laaoc shall thy seed b 



ThiEj ia i^EpUnned by LhE; Apostle, Rum. 
9, 7, 8, 'Neither heuause [hey are the 
seed of Abroham are they all children, 
but in Isaac shall ihy seed be called ; 
ihat is, they which are the children of 
ths flesh, these are not the children of 
God: bnt thecbildren of the primnise, 
these are countsd for the seed.' It ia, 
therefore, a limitation of AbTabam'a 
seed, empbalioBlly so called, to the bne 
of Isaac and his descendants, to tbe 
exclusion of Ishmael. God doea not 
require Abraham to acquiesce in Sa- 
rah's proposal because he approved tbe 
spirit which prompted it. but because it 
accorded with his counsel and his re- 
peated declarations that all the bles- 
sings of the covenant were to belong 
pre-eminently tolsaac. 'We must not 
refuse to join in doing what G!od com- 
mands, however, contrary il may be 
to our natural feelings, nor on account 
of tbe suspicious motives of some with 
whom we are called lo act.' ruMer.— 
But it is not sufficient to see in the ind- 
denl here related merely a domestic oc- 
currence. There is a gospd mystery 
contained in it, and here as in mulii- 
tndas of other passages we are indobt- 
ed to the New Testament tor the in- 
B^ht which we possess into the tneanipg 
of the Old Testament. The inspired 
Apostis,. Gal. 4. 22—30, teaches us to 
eonsider this whole history as an alle- 
gory i although it is contended by some 
able critics thai the words of Paul 
(ir.™ MTiv oXX,y.^-..>,.6™)_ ought rather 
to be rendered 'which things are alle- 
gorized,' or, ' which Ibings may be alle- 



gotized ;' implying, not that tbe events 
reeoided were originally designed to 
shadow out certain other facts or truths, 
but merely that they are capable of be- 
ing so viewed, and really are so viewed, 
by the sacred writer. (See Pierce's 
Dissert, on Oal. 4th, in hia work on the 
Epistles). But however this may be. 



,t Ihe t 



lich the Apostle puts 






Mosaic covenant entered into at Mount 
Sinai, which hroaghl forth children in 
a slate of bondage ; but Sarah, the free 
woman, shadowed out the Christian 
cavenanl, which brings forth children 
in a state of liberty. The natural seed 
of the former represents all who are 
born after ibe flesh; the spiritual seed 
of the latter, that is, the child of prom- 
ise, repressnls those who are barn af' 
ter the Spirit, On this ground we 
might have formed a reasonable con- 
jecture, that every one who resembled 
Tshmael would be hostile to those who 
resembled Isaac. But tbe Scriptures 
supersede all conjeeiute on thia pointi 
ibr they affirm, in reference lo this very 
history, that ' as then he that was bom 
after Ibe Aesb persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even so it is nom.' 
Ltrariely between 



the 



SB ; the I 



s of Ish- 



grounds of olTetK 
thia day, as were 

mael i and this our i-ord has eipressly 
confirmed by saying, ' because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world, therefore tbe 
world hateth yon.' It spears, more- 
over, from the Apostle's interpretation 
ffpron- ■ 
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31 And also of the 9on of the 
bond-woniao will I make ' a 
lion, because he is thy seed. 

14 And Abraham rose up early 
in the moriiine, and look breHU, 
and a hollle of water, and gave 



Bcended from ChriBtian parents, or hav- 
ing received the seal of the ChriBlidn 
making a profeeaion of the 



Chris 



1, will I 






Chrislisna, ni 
in the heavenly 
of the bond- worn an ehal 1 no t 
the son of the free woman 
in ellect a sentence of expul 
not only on the unbelieving Jewish 
church, but on the whole collsolive 
body of natural and unconverted men, 
while it ie an enclusivo grant of heaven 
and happiness to the children of prom- 
ise- Oihets may enjoy church privi- 
leges and make religious profeBsiona, 
but they only who in this world 
rested on the promises ea their one 
ground of hope and joy, shall experi- 
ence their Bceomplishmenl ui the world 
to come. Doubtless it will be griev- 
ous, so to apeak, (o our heavenly Fa- 
ther to disinherit so many of his pro- 
feased children, for 'hehatath putting 
away,' and he sweara that he ' has 
no pleasure in the death of the ainner, 
but would raLher that he would turn 
from his wickednesa and live,' still the 
deiree is gone forth nnd cannot be re- 
versed ( we must ho living members of 
Christ's church below, before we can 
inherit his kingdom above. 

13, Will I make a nation. H^. 
IJM-'OK iiaiiiU iBtlorjntt him to a 
naliort; i, e. a great nation, as the Or. 
renders it, ' I will make him for a great 
nation.' Thiaiebuca renewal of the 
promise made ch. 16. 10, and 17. 20, on 
which Bee Notes. 

14. And Abraham roae up early in 
the monting, and took, &c. From 
which it is probable thai the divim- di- 

30* 



git ( 



it unto Hagar, 

shoulder, and the child, and 'sent 

her away : and she departed, and 

wandered in the wilderness of 

Beer-sheba. 



.s giver 






night ina vision or dream. His 
early in the morning' in Ihia and simi- 
lar instances is a striking proof of the 
readings and alncrily with which he 
made haste ro obey the heavenly man- 
dale. Topartwithhissonwaanodoubt 
Uke rending away his own bowels, but 
Ix^ug accustomed (o obedience, ho con- 
trols the paternal aifection which he 
could not eilingiilfh. And here is un- 
quealionably one of the severest (rials 
offaith and piety, whan we are called 
to subject to the will of God thoso pn- 

in themselves neither si 






probably here to be under- 
stood, as elsewhere, as a geaem] term 
for all kinds of eatables, of which wa 
may suppose as large a quantity waa 
provided as they could convcniBUity 
carry; and ao also of the water! so 
that we know of no Euliicient founda- 
tion for the remark of Hunter, that ' wo 
are more aurpriaed at the alender pro- 
viaion with which Hagar and Ishmael 
are diamisaed, than at the dismission 
itself.' It would indeed be surprising if 
the patriarch had loaded them with 
more provisions than they could c^rry, 
and the text afForda no evidence that ha 
furnished them with any Icsa.- — If 
Bottle ! i. e. sack. H*. r\''zr. hemalh. 
See Note on Joah. 9. 4. ' There are 
several Hebrew words which our trans- 
lation equolly renders 'bottle,' but 
only different fruni each 






differe 



from the idea 



hich tl 
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ir differcni S( 



lepxn 



that the people of Aa», wesi of l!ie 
Indus, UEe the akina of Bnimals, on a 
journey, for carrying water and otiier 
liquids, aa well se, in general, other ar- 
lioles of provision whicli diey are obli- 
ged to catty with tliem in ihar jour- 
neys across (he deserts or tliijily-iiihab- 
ited plains. The prefevenco of such 
vessels is well grounded. Enrllien or 
wooden vessala would soon be broken 
in the rough usage which nil lug^ge 
receives while conveyed on (he backs 
Of camels, horse% ( 
metal wtre nsed, the 
boiled or baked by the glowing: heal of 
the sun. Besides, such skins 






of I 






fectually gnnrd against the adnii 
of that fine impBlpable dust or sonn 
which forms so great an annoyance to 
travellers in Asia, defying all ordinary 
safeguards, and ipoiling every neoea- 
sary of life to which it gains access. 
The greater portability of such skins is 
another advantage. The sliins of kids 
and goals are those used for ordinary 
purposes. Tlis hand being cut ofT. the 
carcase is e:<trac(ed without opening 
the belly, and the nectc serves as the 
mouth of the vessel thus formed. The 
thighs, which are suffered (o remain, 
serve as its handles, and also to give 
hold to the strops by which it is faslen- 
e or saddle of a mount- 
ir by which, being thrown 
across the shoulder (see text) and 
breast, it is stung (o iha back of a 
pedestrian. The heal of the climate, 
and the scarraty of streams and wells, 
render it indispensable tor all eravellers 
to carry water with them. When a 
party is lar^e, and the prospect of a 
freeh supply of water distant, large 
sliins of the cornel or oi, two of which 
are a good load (or a r.amsl, are used. 
Goat' skins serve in ordinary clroum- 
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in large or small parlies, mounted or on 
foot, nsually carry a hid-skiu of water, 
or else a sort of bottle of prepared leath- 
er, shaped something lilte a powder- 
flask. Hagar's bottle was doubtless a 
kid-skin, slung across her back fVom 
her shoulder. Some say it was a goat- 
skin ; not being aware that a goat-stiu 
of water is a good load for a man, and 
is what no one thinks of carrying on 
his back lo any distance. Others con- 
lend that the etymology of the word 
and JEgyplian usage (Hagar being at 
Egyptian) require the bottle to be ati 
earthen veeeei ; but the etymology docs 
not imperatively deniitnd this ; and it 
is csrtam that no one ever does, or 
probably ever did, personally carry an 
earthen vessel of water in o Jimmifji 
across a desert i what the Egyptians 
or others did or do in Jetdiitvg leaier 
from wells or streams to their homes 

is quite another tiling.' Fict. Bible. 

If And Ike child. So called, thongh not 
with the strictest propriety, as he was 

old enough to be, if not a protector, at 
least a ussful allendaut to Hagar. 
Either ' boy,' ' lad,' or ' stripling' would 
answer bcller lo the sense of the term 
(lil yard) in this place. Of course 
it is an entirely erroneous consliuctton 
to suppose that Abraham put the child, 
as well as the provisions, upon his 
mother's shoulder. It was only the 
latter that she was required thus lo 
carry. The word ' child' depends upon 
the foregoing ' took' or ' gave' and not 
upon 'putting.' Let the clause 'put- 
ting it on her shoulder' he included in 
a parenlhosia, and the sense is pUiin, 
So Ex. 29. 3, ' And thou ebalt put them 
(i. e. the unleavened cakes) into one 
basket, and bring them in the basket 
with the bullock and the two rams;' 
where the words 'in the basket' most 
be made parenthetical or we shall be 
obliged 10 understand that ihe bullock 
and the rams were put into the basket 
with the cakes. IT And wanderat 
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ill Ihe wildemesa ^ Beer-afieba. Beer- 
sheba EignifioE ihe ' well of un oatli,' 
or 'the well of seven,' bo called aCer- 
wsnls on account of Hie coveiiaat be- 
tween Abraham and Abimtlecli (see 
V. 31). It was at the extremity, lo- 
wards the desetc, of the subsequent 
kingdom of Abraham's descendants, 

Nole on ch. 14. 14.) It was twenty 
miles south of Hebron. Ths town af- 
terwards built there was given to the 
tribe of Judah by Joshua (Joaii, IS. 2S); 
but the allotment of lliat ttibe being 
fbnnd disproportionately large, it was 
with other portions of Judali's inherit- 
ance, transferred to Simeon (Josli. 19. 
2, 9). We know nothing ubout the 
town; but it was occupied by a Romai 
garrison in the lime of Eusebius and 
Jerome. 'The wilderness of Beer- 
sheba,' probably denotes the desert 
country beyond Beer-sheba, towarda 
the Deeert of Paran, lo which Hagar 
and Isbmael proceeded afler ifaey hud 
recovered from the effects of thirst and 
exhaaslion. As, however, mncli per- 
plexity arises to the reader ftom Ihe 
mention of an immaiiae number of wil- 
derneasea and deserts, we may observe 
that (he word ^a^)^ midbat, rendered 
sometimes ' wilderness,' and some- 
times ' desert,' is of exiensive applica- 
tion in Hebrew. Ii denotes not only 
the dry, barren, or sandy traota to 
which we should restrict the term 
'desert,' bui generally all uncultivated 
lands, mouniainoua tracts, pasture- 
grounds, and the common lands 






i. Thut 



there was scarcely 
'desert' belonging (o it, whence arises 
the frequent mendon of deserts in the 
very heart of that fellile country. This 
explains the allusiona to the rich pas- 
tures, and even the beauty of the wil- 
dernesses or deserlE. See Ps. 64 13. 
Ji7. 9. 10. Jod I. W; and Calmet's 



Dictionary, art. 'Desert;' also Gesen- 
iua on "i2na. On the proper deserts 
see Note on v. 2). Whether tbia ' wll- 
dernees of Beer-sheba' was directly in 
the way to the place of her destination, 
or whether ehe went thither in conse- 
quence of haling ' wandered' ot losihtr 



I possit 
lin that 






than that ofjoarnej/ed. It would seem, 
however, most probable that she de- 
parted with some den nite place in view, 
perhaps EgyP' her native country. It 
may absolve Airaham from the charge 



n this ■ 



t Ihe 



was altogether in accordance with the 
manners of those limes, but also that it 
was no difficult thing for any person to 
find a livelihood in this early age of the 
world. Those who had fiocke found 
ground enough to spare in every coun- 
try to maintain them ; and creatures 
were bo numerous, that a person who 
had no flocks, might, in the wilderness 
and in uncultivated places, kill enough 
ofall sorts for hia maintenance wltli- 
out injuring any body ! and accordingly 
wo find, that Ishmael chose to reside 
in the wilderness, where he became an 
archer. From the eeqiitl it appears, 
that Hagar met with no great difficulty 
in providing fur herself and son j nor 
did Ishmael fare any worse than was 

those d s, wh n y w d nissed 
in ord se n dfl n p of 

ihewd bwdmdn 



red 



p rtt Sba 

d 

gh n b xh ed 
d gb 

d h p 

Ishmael appear to have 
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under one of ihe shrubs. 

IG And she went, and sat her 
down over against him, a good 



nim, il seems, es long as she could, but 
feanng '.le would die in her arms, she 
«HSi him under a shrub, just to screen 
him from the searching aun, and went 
10 u distance to spare her eyes (he ag- 
onizing sighl of his dissoluiion. The 
anguish of such a siiuacion can be bel- 
ter imagined than described. In this 
onr Icmpetale cliniBl^ surrounded as 
we are with perpetual verdure and with 
every object that can debghl the eye, 
we can scarcely conceive ths borrora 
fiucountered by the hapleaa trayeller 
when crosrang the trackless sands, and 
exposed to all the ardanrs of 



Them 



s well as the 



c description of a desert, 
which admirably illualrates the present 
passage, is Ihal given by the enterpri- 
eing traveller, M. Belzoni, whose re- 
searches have contributed so much to 
tlie eliicidalion of the Sacred Writings. 
Speaking of a desert crossed by him in 
Upper Egypt, on Ihe wealem side of 
the Red Sea, and which is parallel with 
the great desert traversed by the Is- 
raetiiea on the eastern side of ihat sea, 
he says, 'Itiadifficnlt to form a cor- 
rect idea of a desert, without having 
^ endless plain of 



withni 






IS of all si: 
sheliei 



land heights, I 



le old and lose thHr vegetation, the 
, which constantly beams npon 
n, bums and reduces ihem to ashes, 
ave seen many of them enlirely 



they are dried up, and all lake the col- 
our of straw, with the exception of the 
plant harrack ;..lhia falls off before it is 

tliere are few springs of water, soma of 
thein at tbe distance of four, aii, and 
eight days' journey from one another ; 
and not all of sweet water; on the 
contrary, it is generally salt or hitler i 
so that if ihe thirsty Iravelier drinks of 
it, il increases his thirsi, and he suilers 
more than before. But, when the ca- 
lamity happens, thai the neil well, 
which is so anxiously sought for, is 
found dry, the misery of such s situa- 
tion cannot be well described- 
camels, which afiord the only means 
of escape, are so thirsty that they can- 
not proceed to another well : and, il 
ihe travellers kill Ihera, to extract the 
little liquid which remainainlheirstom- 
achs, they themselves cannot advanco 
any farther. The situs 
dreadful, and admits of 
Many peris 



The 



he 



of produce for food, 
scattered trees and shrubs of thorns, I 
that only appear when the rainy i 
Bon leaves some moisture, barely si 
lo feed wild animals, and a few birds, i 
Every thing is left Ion 
ing inhabiiants do nc 
even these few planli 






is then ' 



e of 



B really felt. He thai 
fa of it is chet^cbest of all 
B (here is no distinction, 
r has none, tbe servant 



nothe 



When thesi 



« they ( 
»s be- 1 
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I of » 



one hearr4 him — ttiey aze alL dying— 
though by walking a hw lioura farther 
they might be navel). If ths camels 
are lying down^ and caiJiioI be made lo 

he thai has a glass of that preeiouB 
liquor lives to walk a [riila farther, and, 
perhaps, dies too. If the voyages on 
eeas are dangerous, bo are those in the 
deaerta. At Bca, the provisiuns very 
often fail ; in the d^ett it is worse : a( 
sea, storms are met with j in the desert 
there cannot be a greater storm than 

with pirates — we escape — we surrender 
— we die; in the desert they rob the 
traveller of all hia properly and water ; 
they [el him live, perhaps, but what a 
life!— lo die the most barbarous and 
agonizing death. In short, lo be thirsty 
in » desert, without water, exposed to 
the burning son wilhoul shelter, and 
no kopee of finiling either, is the most 
terrible sitoalion that a man can be 
placed in, and one of the greatest suf- 
ferings lliata human bting can sustain : 
the eyes grow inflamed ; the tongue 
and lips swell ; a hallow sound is heard 
m the ears, which brings on deafness, 
and the brains appeor to grow thick 
and intiamed : all these feelings arise 
from the want of a little water. If un- 

road, there is no alternative ; ho must 
endure the fatigue of travelhng on a 

healthy people, or he must be left be- 
hind on the sand, without any assist- 
ance, and remain so till a slow death 
come lo relieve him. What horror! 
No one remains with him, nol even his 
old and faithful servant j no one will 
stay and die with him ; all pity his fute, 
but no one will be bis companion.' 

(Biitoni-s Kan-al. pp. 341—343.) 

V She out Hit chUd. Heb. -til 



tashtik. The ori^na 



, though 



somelimea, perhaps generally, convey 
ing the idea of a somewhat Toa^k and 
fui-cibU projection^ yet in this and sev- 
eral other ioBlances baa undoubtedly 
the import of a gailU depaaiting, lay- 
ing doum, or cafcring to repose. Thus 
Fs. 55. 22, ' Cast (-|;iL--) ihy burden 
upon (he Lord ;' i. e. cause or su^r 
to he. Jer. 38. 11, 'Let tkem Anm 
(n"''ioi) by cords into the dungeon 
to Jeremiah j' which eipreases not a 
violent but a gentle deniisaiou. 



tUher di 



agata. 



a good icajr /if, &c A more linisbed 
picture of ilistteas il would be difficult 
lo adduce. The bitter cries and flow- 
ing tears of the afflicted mother, with 
the groans of her ramishtng Bon, ats 
heard, and seen, and felt in a manner 
as though we werepresent. Had there 
been any ear lo hear, any eye to pilj, 
or any hand lo help the sufferers, Iher 
cries and tears mi^hi have been min- 
gled with hope; but as far as human 
aid was concerned, iheh condition was 
apparently desperaie. But in God the 
fatherless and the friendless find mercy. 
Lost in ihe wilderness, outcast from 
Bociety, ready to perish with hunger 
and thirst, they meet with the notice of 
Him who feeds the ravens, and with- 
out whom not a sparrow &llelli lo the 
ground. — For a vivid description of a 
heart-rending scene of suffering in the 
desert very nearly resembling this, sea 
' Scripture Illiistta lions,' p. 29. — -IT 
.,1: it vxre a bow-shot. 'This,' says 
Mr. Roberts, 'is a common figure of 
speech in their ancient writings—' The 



The e 






' II is a eaU ofTj' i. e. so &r as a man's 
voice can reach. ' How far is he olTI' 
'O, nol morelhan ihreecalls;' i.e. were 
three men stationed within the reach of 
each other's voices, Che voice of the one 
ferthest off would reach 10 thai distance.' 
17. God heard ike voice qf Oie lad. 
Although it is no where expressly said 
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17 AnJ " God heard llie voice 
of the lad : and tlie augel of God 
called to Hogaroutof heaven, and 
said unto lier, What aileih ihee, 
Hngar? Fear nol ; for God hatli 
heard the voice of ihe lad where 
\ieis. 

18 AriaH, lift up ihe lad, and 
hold him ill thine hand : for " I 
will make him a great iiaiioii. 
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19 And "God opened her eyes, 
and she saw a well of ivater: 
and abe went, filled Ihe boule 
wiih water, and gave the lad drink. 

20 And God 'was iviih the 
lad; and he grew, and dwelt ia 
the wilderness, ■ and be«onae an 
archer. 



Ihsllshmafll put furth his voicDulhcrin 
Boba or groiins, yel it ia very conceiva- 
ble lIiBt he did. Such h supposition, 
howevKr, is not necessntily rayubed by 
the purport of the language. His euf- 
foritig and perishing condition bad in 
itaelfa'voioe' which called loudly upon 
the divine compassion, and which Ood 
could hrar, even though we suppose the 



lad t. 



, and Ml 



hunger, 

incapable of any vocal 

Bolte wnh ^e sacred wrilera is aome- 

limes equivalent to a meaning, scope, 

or purport. Thus Ex. 4. 8, 'If ihey 

will nol believe thee, nor hearken lo 

the voice of the first sign ;' i. e. regard 

the meaning OS drift. Pa. 19. 3, 'There 

ia no speech nor language where ihei: 






lOT mtelligible. In like man 
nay be said in this case li 
have heaid the voice of the lad in a 
far OB he regarded Ihe import of hi 
condition, and piiied and purposed d 
relieve him.— If The Angtl of God 
called, &.C. That is, Ihaunereated ■ 
gel; the An g^l- Jehovah ; iheaama' 
appeared to Hagar on a former oi 

sion. Gen. 16. T. IT Godhalhh, 

Vie voice qf ihe lad where he is. i 
tiO Sirt la3»3 in Ihat aAej-e he 



enrd bis < 



: atllictivt 



ing af^d c 



wbich he ia reduced. 



I afford e' 

ery necessary aid. Thus by a amilat 
Dsage la. 42. <i, 'I the Lord havt called 
thee in righteousness, and will hold 
thine hand {Heb, "TTin Htipm irill 
strengthen upon thine hand), and will 
keep thee.' Comp, Note on Josh. I. 5. 

19. Ood opened ker ejic^ and aht 
iMV) a iBcll. Nol lhat she had hitherlo 
lacked the iiea of ihe outward orsans ol 
sight, but the well of water had up to 
this time escaped her notice, and ils lo- 
calily was now nneipeciedly made 
known lo her. Thua of the disciples, 
Luke 24. 31, 'And th^r eyes were 
opened, and Ihey knew him ;' previous 

holden that they should not know him.' 
Thus too it is said Num. 22. 31, lhat 
' The Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, 
and he saw the angel oT the Lord 
standing in the way ;' i. o. ha was ena- 
bled lo see what be bad not observed 
before. By a like nielapborical idiom 
to open or uncover the ear, (Heb.) 
1 Sam. 9. IS. 2 Sam. 7. 2T, is to dia- 
close something lo any one. 

20. God mas with Ihe [ad. That is. 
prospered bim ; biessed nim in tempo- 
ral respects. It ia a genuine oriental- 
phrase for favouiing one and crowning 
him widi prosperity and success m 
his undertaking. Chat. 'And llieWord 

lOf the Lord was far the help of tha 
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21 And he dwelt in the wilder- ,' took him a wife o 
(less of Paran: and his mother of Egyjit. 



child.' Seo Mote on Josh. 3. 7. H 

Dwelt in. the witdemaa, and became a» 
archer. Not only an adept at the uae 
of the bow and atrow in hunting, but 
also employing this as his prinuipal 
weapon on those occaeions wbtn, ac- 
cording to the prediction, ch. !6. 12, 
his 'hand began lo be against everjr 
man, and otcry man's hand agBinst 
hitn,' Tbs tertn unquesuonably de- 
notes warlike uhatacter and practices- 
It is but another tnode of sHying that 
be began to beJiatingui^hed for lawless 
predatory liabils, aa his descendants 
havB always hean. Hia expulsion from 
bis Other's house, and the way of life 
which it tbtced him, would 



aUy u 



II tbro- 



city of temper he may have poaseased, 
and to ibrm and fix that character 
which waa given of hitn by the Atigel 
before he was born. God brings liis 
predictions to pass, not always, nor 
generally, by miraculous means, bnt 

natural causes. It would seem that 
he gradually brought himself to bear, 
»ndj!nai(v to prefer, thai way of living 
whiuii had at first been obtruded upon 
him by the strong hand of nocessily ; 
and thus the prophei;y entered upun its 
incipient fulfilment. 

21. In the wilderness of Paran. 
•This is one part of that great deeert 
(external to Canaan) which it will be 
naeful to consider aa a whole, to aarast 
in giving an idea of the connection of 
such of its parts as are raenliuned un- 
der different names in the Scriptures. 
For this Eurpoae we must figure the 
Arabian peninsula as an elevated table- 
land, encircled by a belt of fiat, arid, 
and sandy ground. The only eicep- 



sou'theri 



where 



Now all the greatexlernai deserts men- 
tioned in the Bible form, collectively, 
tbe northern part of this great desert- 
belt of Arabia. Let us then call this 
nortii=rn portion of the belt one desert. 
It forms by far the widest portion o( 
(he whole belt. For the siilis of clear- 
boundary the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, from the head of the Red Sea (at 
Sum) lo the head of the Persian Gulf, 

(he desert extends northward in a tri- 
angular figure, the eastern side of which 
is formed by the Euphrates, aiid the 
wesiern by Egypt, Palestine, and Syr- 
ia ; the triangle measuring, from its 
base to its apex, about three hundred 
and fifty miles. But these dimensions 
liiitil the proporlions of (he actual des- 
ert, wliich eticroaches considerably in 
different parts beyond the limits whicb, 
for the sake of a general view, wo have 
assigned. This b^ng understood, all 
the deserts of the Scripture, except 
those in Canaan itself, or the peninsula 
of Sinai, are included within this great 
desert. Indeed, the deserts of Sinai 
are but extensions of the same desert, 
ptincipal ei 



allti 



Bouthea 



. of Ca- 



lUed by way of eminence, 
' The DeserL' The other deserts are 
crowded into tbe western comer of the 
triangle, having Palestine and the Med- 
iterranean on the north, the peninsula 
of Sinai on the south, Egypt on the 

desert, of which it is hut a portion. 
This comer of the triangle contains 'the 
wilderness of Shur,' ' the wilderness ol 
Paran,' ' the wilderness of Zin' (not 
Sin), and 'the wilderness of Edom.' 
But the two last do not appear lo be 
any otr.er than difierenl names for iha 
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33 IT Anil it came lo pass a 
that time, that '' Abimelech am 
Piiicliol ihe chief captain of hi 



dIb or pari of the wildemeaa of Pa- 
. 1'lius, then, we ralDoe the des- 
I of this part lo two, Shur, and Pa- 



. 16. ■ 



itillre 



The 



t of Paran, 



ihwatd from Palestine Into 
the peninaula of Sinai. It is bounded 
on the west by the desert of Shur, and 
on the east by die gulf of Akaba and 
by the volley (El Ghor and Ei Araba) 
nhich extends between that gulf and 
ihe Dead Sea. The reports of modern 
Iravellere have only made na acquaint- 
ed willi the southern portion of this 
desert! tiiatie, ihe part which is in or 
borders on the peninsula of Sinai. 
Prom ihe comparison of their accounts, 
it wems to be a drear; and desolate re- 
gion, with a soil sometimes sand/, and 
at other times calcateou^ eliewed with 
OQSfl pebbles andflints. The uniform- 
ty of its surface is broken by varioua 
chains of hills, and by numerona ra- 
jinea and glens, as well' as by the beds 
of winter torrents, in which, from the 
inequality of the surface, the rain-water 
colleols and gives btath to a v^elation 
of low shruba. noloquintida grows 
ithundanily n such stuatona and is 
collected by the Araba for domesUcand 

medicinal usei' PkI Bible IT His 

mother took Aim a leifc The business 
of marriage in the East is generally 
managed b3 the parents and more es 
pedally by Ihe mother She maltea 
the select ons of partners for her cliil 
dren, and arranges all 






It of the dt 



shews a peculiar delerence tu esiab 
liBhed usages that one living so wild 
« life as Ishmael, one who was em- 
phaticBlly a 9on of the desert, should 



ISIS. [B. C. 180a 

ho'!i spaliennto Abraham, saying, 
' God )s with thee in all tJiat thou 



yet, in this matter, subject himself so 
entirely la the will of his molher. It 
is a slrikinginstaneeofthefiiednesaof 

23. It camt to pass of that time, &,c. 
The mention of the present incident 
aeeuis to be introduced here for the 
purpose of informing us how it was, 
that after a roving and unaetlled life oE 
sixty years, Abraham wsa at length 
favoured with somewhat of a long peri- 
od of rest. It was indeed Ihe will of 
Heaven that his lot in the maui, even 
to the close of life, should be that of a 
sojourner and n pilgrim, but In the 
country of Abimelech he is blessed for 



quil a 



nde. This 



long after 

the banishment of Isbmacl and Hagar, 
and aflbrding him the opportunity to 
devote himself mare Idsurely to the 
rearing of that son in whom not only 
his own but the hopes of the world were 
centered' In regard to the conduct of 
Ahimelech on this occasion, we may 
obaerve (1.) The motir>e which induced 
this fiieudly request; he 'sew that 
God was with him.' Probably the 
news of the extraordinary birth of Isaac 
and of the varioua incidents which had 
grown out of it, had reached the court 
of Abimelech and become a. topic of 
conversatbn. 'Thia,' he would per- 
haps say lo himael^ 'ia a great man, 
and a great family, and will become a 
great nation ; the blessing of heaven 
attenda him. It is our vrisdom there- 
fore to take the earliest opportunity to 
put ourselves on good terms with him.' 



for God in blessing Abraham had prom- 
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B. C. 1892.] 

23 Now therefore '' swe; 
me here by God, iliat ilio 
not deal falsely wilb me, m 
my son, nor with my son' 
but according to ihe kindne 



and to curse [hem that cursi^d him.' In 
making a covenant, therefore, wilh 
Abraham he was virlually making a 
covenanl with llie God of Abraliarn. 
(2.) The soJeinnittr wilh which he wish- 
ed ths friendsliip to be confirmed ; 
'Swear unto me by God.' Wilh Ibis 
request Abraham compMed though we 
cantiol suppose Ihal he needed to be 
Bworn not to deal falsely ; but as pos- 
terity was concerned, ihe more solemn 
the ongagemeni ihe better. But why 
should covenants, promises, oaths, be 
necessary in the commerce of human 
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than 






oiher 






and perfidious. Tht 
toma of past times only serve to con- 
vince us, that in every ags the corrup- 
tion of man has been so great upon the 
earth, tbat ordinary obligalions will 
not bind ; that without the sanctions of 
religion neither the sense of lionoiir or 
lustice or interest will avai! to preserve 
men in a course of rigid integrity. No 
other argument is necessary to prove 
that our nature is depraved than Ihe 
necessity of aoiemn appeals to the 
Deity, making 'an oath for confirmit- 
tion an end of all strife.'— 'Among (he 
Arabs of the present day, ibename of 
God IS heard in almotit every senlencs 
Ihey ^eak : and it is not seldom invo- 
ked to give weight to lbs most menda- 
cious assertions. But there is no peo' 
pie who, with more fearfiilneas and 
awe, shrink, even in a jiial ni a tier, from 
appealing to that great Name in a sol- 
emnly administered oath. Most Arabs 
would much rather lose a siimll sum 



God, however truly ihey miRht S' 



leof 



liEive done unto thee, thou shall 
lo uiilo nie, and to the land 
vbereiii tliou iiasl sojourned. 
24 And Abraham said, I will 






seem to attach supernalural can- 
ices to such an act, and lo bslieva 
.e Almighty would resent haviig 
■ ■ 10 earthly 



Their 



lirough 






purposi 

'By Gf«i, ann 

God," PicL Bible. 

23. Thai tkoa -will not deal falsdy 
vriOi me, &c. Eeb. i^ Ipan Dl* if 
than dmlt lie unto me. An elliptical 
mode of speech in which an impreca- 
tion is lo be understood ; 

thou doesl so, woe be unto ihet^' or, 
'The Lord wiii avenge the perjury.' 
The sense therefore ia, ' Swear lo me 
here by God, who, If thou violateet thiB 
compact, will avenge it, that according 
to the kindness which I have sbowed 
unio ibee, thou shall do unto me and 
my country.' <5i. ' That thou wilt not 
wrong me.' Chal. 'Tiiat thou ivilt 
not hurl me.' Mr. Bruce, the traveller, 
came to a place, called Shekh Ammer, 
from the Arab Shekh, of which place 
he got a pledge ihat he should not be 
molested in bis journey across the dea- 
est to Cosseu'. A number of people 
afterwards assembled at the house. 
•The great people among them,' says 
the traveller, ' came, and after joining 
bands, repeated a kind of prayer, by 
which thay declaied tbemselvea and 
their ckUdren accursed if ever they lift- 
ed up their hands against me in the lell, 
a lield in the desert ; or, in caas that 
I or mine sbpuld fly to them for refuge, 
if they did not protect us at the riak ot 
their lives, tbeir faniilies, and their fbr- 






allye; 



le death of tltc last mole child 
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